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TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

DANIEL, EARL OF NOTTINGHAM, 

PSESIDENT OF HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL. 



Mt Lord, — ^Ix being by your recommendation to your noble 
father, diat I was by him made Prebendary of the Cathedral 
Church of Norwich, while he was Lord Chancellor of England, 
and it being also by your Lordship^s like favourable recommenda- 
tion of me to her late Majesty, Queen Anne, that I was promoted 
to be Dean of the same church, I humbly offer unto your Lordship 
this product of my studies, in a grateful acknowledgment of the 
favours I have received from you. And, if the public receive any 
benefit from it (as I hope some may,) nothing is more just and 
reasonable, than that they should receive it through your Lord- 
ship's hands, who, in having been so much a patron to the Author, 
have acquired thereby the best title to all the fruits of my labours. 
What I now offer unto your Lordship is only the first part of what 
is intended. If God gives life, the second shall follow, and beg its 
passage into the world under the same patronage. The only 
additional favour I am now capable of receiving, b your Lordship^s 
kind acceptance of this expression of my gratitude-, which I humbly 
pray from your hands; and I am. 

My Lord, 
Your most obedient, and 

Most obliged humble Servant, 

HUMPHREY PRIDEAUX 



THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. 



Dr. Humphrey Prideauz was bom at Padstow, in the county of Cornwall, 
on the 3d of May, A. D. 1648, being the third son o£ Edmund Prideaux, Esq. 
by Bridgett his wife, who was the daughter of John Moyle of Bake, Esq. in the 
same county. He was by both his parents descended from ancient and honour- 
able families, well known in that county. The doctor being a younger brother, 
and designed by his parents for the church, as soon as he was of fit age he was 
sent abroad to school, first to Liskard, in Cornwall, then to Bodmin, in the same 
county, and from thence removed to Westminster, under the famous Dr. Busby, 
where he was soon chosen King's scholar; and afier having been in that college 
three years, was from thence elected to Christ-cfatlich, Oxford, and admitted into 
a student's place in the year 1668, by Dr. John Fell, dean of that college; and 
in Trinity Term, A. D. 1672, he commenced bachelor of arts. 

As soon as he had taken that degree, he was employed by Dr. Fell, who had 
at that time the management of the public printing-press in that university, in an 
edition of Luciua Flonia^ and directed to add notes thereto, which he did accord- 
ingly. These notes contain only references to other authors, showing where 
other ancient historians have treated more at large of matters, which Florus has 
only related in epitome. 

Afler this^ihere was put into his hands, out of the Bodleian library, a manu- 
script copy VJohannes Antiochenus Malela, a Greek historian, in order to have 
it fitted for the press by his care: but he, on perusing it, thou^t it a veiy fabu- 
lous and trifling book, not worth the printing; and upon his giving this judgment 
of it, the desi^ was quite laid aside. This book, however, nas been since pub- 
lished by the learned Dr. Hody, professor of Greek in the same university. 

About this time, the doctor had the misfortune to lose his brother Nicholas, 
for whom he had conceived a particular affection, on account of his promising 
parts, and the great progress he had made in literature. He died of the small- 
pox, in the eighteenth year of his age, at Corpus CkrisH college, Oxon^ where 
he had been a scholar three years; and lies buried in the cloister near the chapel, 
with a mural monument erected to his memory, which is still to be seen there. 

It was about this time that the Lord Henry Howard, then earl of Norwich, 
and aflerward duke of Norfolk, made a present to the university of Oxford, of 
those marbles, which are called the Arundel marbles, being the collection of his 
grandfather Thomas, earl of Arundel: and these being set up in the court before 
the theatre, as there were several very curious and valuable inscriptions upon 
them, it was thought proper, that they should be published with a comment to 
explain them; and Mr. Humj^irey Prideaux, at that time the only bachelor of 
arts, was appointed to this work. Accordingly he undertook it, and two years 
aflerward, in May, 1676, published his book, entitled Mcarmora Oxofderuia^ in 
one volume in folio, printed at the university press, and dedicated to the said 
earl of Norwich. In this work he has given us all the aforesaid inscriptions at 
large, with a comment afler each, tending to illustrate and explain them, and 
has added by way of appendix, an account of some marbles cdlected by Mr. 
Selden, and Sertorius Ursatus's Commeniarius de notis Romanorum. This book 
being published when he was but twenty-six years of age, a year after he had 
taken his master of arts degree, gained him great reputation in the university, 
and was well received in the world, especially among foreigners in Germany, 
France, and Italy; and the demand for it among the learned was such, that it 
grew very scarce within a few years after it had been printed, and was not to 
be had, but at an advanced price. The learned Huetius in his Denunutrdtio 
EpangeHca, ]pTop. 4. cap. 2. § 14, says of it, '* Plunm^WyMratfi^v ^>a;^^^ft&NaX^ir 
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ber lascriptionum Gniteri: at nihil in hoc genere marmora Oxoniensia tequipa- 
rate queat, quibus Insigniores Prisconim Gnecorum Epochs, Fcedus Smyrneo- 
rum et Magnentium, aliaque egregia vetustatis Monumenta inscripta sunt" 
This book has suffered much in passing through the press, and is full of typo- 
graphical enx)r8; which was owing to the negbgence of the public corrector of 
the university press, who took no sort of care in correcting it, but suffered it to 
come out with all the faults, as it came firom thence. The author for these and 
other reasons (particulariy as he waa called upon for a sheet every week, whether 
he was ready or not) never had any opinion or esteem for this work, and speaks 
Gi it himself in his preface in the following manner: '' Ac sic tandem post ex- 
actum Anni spatium iisdem semper gradibus, quibus typographus progressus 
&ciens, operi meo citius timeo quam felicius finem imposui, illudque jam trado, 
candide Lector, in manus tuas: si in eo invenias me aliquid rectius dicere, utere 
in commodum tuum; si in nonnullis errasse, ne incuses; spectes statem meam; 
spectcs difficillimas scribendi conditiones; reputa quam pauci sunt qui, in his 
circumstantiis positipossunt melius: iis igitur conaona quicquid in hoc opere 
culpandum est: a maturioribus studiis si Deus vitam dederit et valetudinem 
ferendis Laboribus idoneam, spera meliora.'' 

Mr. Prideaux having been ordered at the first publication of this book to 
present one to the lord chancellor Finch, this introduced him into his lordship's 
patronage, who soon after sent to him, at Christ-church, Mr. Charles Finch, one 
of his lordship's sons, to be his pupil. He was afterward elected fellow of All 
Souls College, and there commenced doctor of laws; but died aoaa after, before 
he could make any appearance in the world. 

In the beginning of the year 1G79, the rectory of St Clemei^in Oxford, 
which is in me gift of the great seal, fklling void, Mr. Prideaux wiR>y the lord 
chancellor Fuich presented to it, and instituted and inducted accordin^y. This 
living he serted constantly for several years. 

The same year Mr. Prideaux published two tracts out of Maimonides in Hebrew, 
to which he added a Latin translation and annotations. The book bears the title 
of Dejure Pauperis et Peregrini cqmd Judaos. This he did in consequence of his 
having been appointed Dr. Busby's Hebrew lecturer in the college of Christ- 
church; and his principal view in printing this book was to introduce young 
students in the Hebrew language into the knowledge of the Rabinical (Ualect, 
and to teach them to read it without points. 

In the latter end of the year 1680, the parliament meeting at Oxford, he 
attended on the lord chancellor Finch there as his chaplain; but this was d* short 
continuance; for the parliament was dissolved within ten days after its first 
meeting. The 12th of May following his patron the lord Finch was created 
earl of Nottingham on the decease of Charles Howard, the last earl of Notting- 
ham of that family, by whose death the title was now become extinct 

About midsummer following, A. D. 1681, Dr. Herbert Astley, dean of Norwich, 
dying, Dr. John Sharp, formerly chaplain to the said lord chancellor, prebendaiy 
of Norwich, and rector of St. Giles in the Fields, was promoted to that deanery^ 
upon which his prel>end in that church, which was in the gift of the great seal, 
falling void, the lord chancellor wrote a very kind letter to Mr. Prideaux at 
Oxfonl, to let him know that he gave it him; and accordingly on the 15th of 
Au^st after, he was installed into it, and kept his first residence at that church, 
in the months of December and January following. The other prebendaries of 
the same church, at Mr. Prideaux's first admission into it were, Mr. Joseph 
Loveland, Dr. Hezekiah Burton, Dr. William Hawkins, Dr. William Smyth, and 
Mr. Nathaniel Hodges: but Dr. Burton dying soon after, Mr. Richard Kidder, 
afterward dean of Peterborough, and bishop of Bath and Wells, succeeded him. 
With him Mr. Prideaux contracted a very particular friendship, which continued 
to the time of Dr. Kidder's death, who was unfoitunately killed by the fall of the 
roof of his l)edchamber, in the great storm, A. D- 1703. 

On the 15th of November, 166% Mr. Prideaux was admitted to the d^;ree of 
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bachelor in divinity, and soon ailer hail tlie inisfortuDe to lose his patron, the 
lord chancellor Nottingham, who died on the ISlh of November following, and 
was succeeded by sir Francis North, lord chief justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

On the 17th of February, A. D. 16^-3, he was instituted to the rectory of 
Bloden cum Capel/n de Woodstock, in the county of Oxford. Dr. Thomas 
Marshall, then dean of Gloucester, and rector of Lincoln College, was his pre- 
decessor in this living, who having resigned it, Mr. Prideaux was presented 
thereto, by the lord keeper North, it being in the gift of the great seal, held it 
with his student's place, at Christ-church, by virtue of his being library keeper 
of that college; for as there is no salary belon^ng to that office, except forty 
shillings [^r annum paid to a deputy, the student, who has it, has the privilege cd 
holding one living without vacating his student's place by his institutioD thereto. 

On the 15th of October, A. D. 16t*3, Mr. Prideaux lost his father, who died 
in the 78th year of his age. He was descended of a family, that had flounshed 
in many places both in Cornwall and Devonshire, at Prideaux, Orcha/lon, Ad- 
deston, Thuborough, Soldon, Netherton, Ford Abby, and Padslow; as appears 
from the herald's books, Camden, Leland'a llinerary. Fuller's Worthies, Riadon's 
Survey of Deeon, Carew'a Survey of Comieall, and Prince's Worildes of Devon; 
who all make honourable mention of this family. He was a gentleman of great 
worth, sobriety, and discretion, and well learned in most parts of literature, that 
became a gentleman to know. He studied first at Sidney College in Cambridge, 
where he was under the care of Dr. Paul Michelthwayt, aiierward master of the 
temple: from thence removed to Exeter college in Oribrd, at the invitation of 
Dr. John Prideaux, then rector of that college; and from thence he went to the 
Inns of Court, in order to make himself acquainted with the laws of the realm; 
and after this travelled abroad, and spent some time In foreign countries. By 
these means he improved his natural understanding, and acquired those accom- 
plishments, which made him honoured and respected beyond most of his time 
in the county where he hved; to which he was very useful in the commission 
of the peace and lieutenancy. From the restoration to the time of his death, he 
had the chief management of a^irs in the county of Cornwall, which, on ac- 
connt of his known wisdom and integrity, were mostly referred to him, 

Mr. Prideaux now wholly gave himself up to his studies, and attended to the 
duties of his function, going constantly to Bladen and Woodstock every Sunday 
from Christ-church. And that there might be no deficiency in the ministerial 
duties at any time, he kept a curate resident at Woodstock, to attend them; so 
that both churches were constantly served morning and afternoon every Sunday. 

And that they might always continue to be so served. Dr. Fell, who was then 
bishop of Oxford, as well as dean of Christ-church, projected the building an 
house for the minister of Woodstock; and having accordingly purchased a piece 
of ground on the left-hand of the gale, going into the park from the town of 
Woodstock, and formed the model for the house; comoiilted the care of building 
it to Mr. Prideaux, under whose direction it was finished in the year l(i&5, and 
afterward settled for the use of the minister for ever, in case he shall reside there- 
on; otherwise for the use of the poor of the town of Woodstock. It is built in 
the form of a cross, upon the park wall over against Chaucer's house. The pur- 
chase of the ground, and the building of the new house theieon, was wholly at 
the expense of the learned and pious bishop Fell, which cost him above (XM)/. 
but the converting fhe old house, which stood there before, into out-houaea and 
offices, and fitting up the same, was wholly at the charge of Mr. Prideaux. 

From the Ome that he was master of arts, and a tutor in the college, he was 
always very zealous and diligent in reforming such disorders and corruptions, as 
had "from time to time crept into it; and n^ade use of all opportunities in his 
power for suppressing them. This of course drew on him the ill-will of many 
of hia fellow- collegians, as must alwavs happen to those, who endeavovw ai. livi 
refonnslion of discipline. But tt the some time \\b \\^ ^i» fe\e».*oios% 'wA 
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esteem of the beat men, and such whose reputation was highest m the nni ^n ily; 
particularly of bishop Fell, Dr. Pocock, the learned Hebrew and Arabic professor. 
Dr. Marshall, dean of Gloucester, and rector of Lincohi college, Dr. Bemmrd, 
Savilian professor of astronomy, Dr. Mills, the editor of the Greek Testament, 
Dr. Henry Godolphin, late dean of St. Paul's, Mr. Guise, of All Souls College, 
and many other learned and valuable men. 

On the 6th of February, A. D. 1664-^, died king Charles the Hd, and his 
brother James the Hd was proclaimed king the same day. The summer follow- 
ing happened the invasions of the earl of Argyle in Scotland, and the duke of 
Monmouth in En^and, which haxing both miscarried, and both the conductors 
of them being cut off, king James now looked upon himself as thoroughly settled 
on the throne; and began to take open measures for subjecting these realms to 
popish superstition. At the same time, bi^Jic^ Fell declining veiy fast in health, 
Mr. Prideaux foresaw the confusion, which af)en^'ard followed in the college 
upon his decease, when the king imposed a popish dean to succeed him; and 
therefore determined to retire from it, and settle on his cure, and on the l(kh ai 
February, A. D. 168<M), he married Mrs. Bridgett Bokenham, only daughter of 
Anthony Bokenham of Helmingham in the county of Suffolk, Esq. who was the 
son of a younger brother of sir Henry Bokenham of Thomham, in th^ county df 
Suffolk; and her mother was the daughter of Thomas Townsend of Horstead, in 
the county of Norfolk, Esq. 

In the year 1686, at the public act, Mr. Prideaux proceeded doctcH* of divinity; 
and having exchanged his living of Bladen cum Woodstodc, for the rectoiy of Sa- 
ham in Norfolk, as soon as that act was over, left Oxford, and settled upon his 
prebend at Norwich. 

The last thing he did at Oxford, was to attend the funeral of his friend bishop 
Fell, who died on the Saturday of that act; and was buried on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing, in the cathedral of Christ-church, under the dean's stall in the Latin 
chapel. As soon as Dr. Prideaux had seen him put into the ground, he imme- 
diately left Oxford, and never afterward returned thither. This good bishop was, 
for his piety, learning, and wisdom, esteemed one of the most eminent prelates 
of his time; and the college, which long enjoyed the benefit of his wise and use- 
ful government, is so much indebted to him on that account, as well as for his 
buildings and other benefactions, that he may deservedly be esteemed the second 
founder. 

Dr. Prideaux always looked on him as the author of the book, called The JRea- 
90718 cf the Decay of Christian Piety, which came out in the name of the author 
of The Whole Duty of Man; and his reasons for it were, that in the summer of 
1676, he made a visit to Sir WiUiam Morice at Werrington, in the county of 
Devon, (who was his uncle, having married a sister of his father's) when among 
other discourse that passed between them, Sir William told him, he thought 
bishop Fell was the author of that book; for that whilst he attended at court, 
as secretary of state, a little afler the restoration, he heard the bishop preach a 
sermon in the king's chapel, with which he was so much pleased, that he de- 
sired to have a copy of it, which was accordingly presented to him; and that 
some years after, on the publication of the book called The Decay of Christian 
Piety, he found tlie sermon in the very same words in that book; and thence 
concluded, that the person who preached the one must be the author of the 
other. Dr. Prideaux was afterward farther confirmed in this opinion; for as he 
attended the press in the theatre at Oxford, whilst another of the books ascribed • 
to the same author was printing there, he often found whole lines, and some- 
times two or three together blotted out, and interlineations in their stead, which 
he knew to be of bishop Fell's handwriting; and this was a liberty, which it was 
unlikely any but the author should have taken. So that his opinion upon the 
whole was, that the book called The Whole Duty ofMan^ was written by an au- 
thor still unknown; but that all the other books assigned to the same author were 
written by bishop Fell and Dr. Allestiy. And that whereaa the first of tfaem* 
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that wa9 printed, either by deaign or mistake of the bookseller, came forth under 
the name of the author of The Whole Duty of Man, they suffered aU the others 
to come out under the same disguise, the betfer tu conceal what they intended 
should be a secret. And as to what bishop Fell says in a preface to a foUu edi- 
tion printed at Oxford, in which all these boobs are comprised together, where 
he mentions the author as lately dead, it was generally understood to be meant 
of Dr. Altestry, who was then lately deceased. 

On Dr. Piideaux's settling at Norwich, the whole management of the afiairs of 
the cathedral fell into his hands; and this burden remained upon him ever after 
whilst he Uved. On his £rst undertaking them, he found all matters there in 
the utmost disorder and confusion; for they had no rentals, whereby to receive 
their rents, nor any treasurer's book, whereby lo pay the salaries of the officers 
and other outgoings; but the audit book of the former year was the only guide, 
which either the receiver or treasurer had for what was to be done in tlie follow- 
ing year; and that was very confused and defective. By these means the a&in 
of the church being kept in an intricate and dark state, the seniors often imposed 
on the Juniors. In order to remedy these inconveniences, the doctor was at the 
pains to examine all the leger books, and out of tliem he made an exact rental 
in the order of the alphabet, which being every year writ over in a book, the 
receivers have ever since continued to receive the rents thereby. At the same 
time he made a book for the treasurer in a due and orderly method, according 
to which the salaries and all other payments and expenses of the church have 
ever since been made; and by the help of these two books, be reformed the audit 
book, supplying wbat was defective therein, and putting the whole in a proper 
method; and these his regulations have ever since been followed in all their 
books of accompts; by which means every thing is made plain and easy. He 
examined also and sorted all their charters and evidences, and disposed them in 
drawers according to their proper order, by which means they may eaaily be re- 
ferred to; whereas before this, they lay in a very confused and disorderly manner, 
OQ the floor of a room, which was unpaved and covered with dirt, and the 
windows broken; all which he repaired. The register books hkewise, and other 
books that lay neglected and dispersed up and down, he had bound up in order, 
to the number of thirty volumes; so that all the evidences and muniments of the 
church were settled and disposed of in perfect order and method. 

The tomb of Herbert Losinga, bishop of Norwich, and founder of the chuiCJi, 
having been demolished in the civil wars, the doctor caused it to be repaired, 
and put a new inscription on it of his own composing; giving some account of 
the founder, and of this and his other foundations. It is placed before the high 
altar, with tlie arms of the bishop at the upper end, the dean's on the lower, and 
the six prebendaries on the sides. This was done in the year MS*!. 

The first audit the doctor was at, he found that the chapter were always at a 
loss on the renewal of their leases, both as to the value of tlieir estates, the fine 
last set, and other circumstances; and that they were obhged to refer themselves 
to the memory of the seniors for information, which was very imperfect and un- 
certain. To remedy this inconvenience therefore, be contrived a book called 
The Private Jiegialer, in which are entered the time of every renewal, the name 
of the tenant, the term demised, the old rent, the provision rent, with the times 
of payment, the reservations, covenants and conditions of the lease, the date of 
the former lease, the real value of the estate, what was taken for the fine, and 
on what consideration it wa* eitlier raised or abated, with all those other circum- 
stances and particulars relating to it, which might be of use to be known at future 
renewals. This book begins from the time of the restoratlmi, though it was 
twenty years after, that he set about composing it. As to the preceding time the 
doctor gatliered up bis information as well as he could from the leger and audit 
books of the church, and from the memories of the senior members of the chapter; 
but the rest he formed from his own knowledge. This book he kept, continuBllTj 
Vol. I.— a 
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making tlie entries with his own hand, till about two years before hit deaA; 
when he directed it to be done by another. 

About thia time the doctor was engaged in a controversy with the papists: for 
king James, upon his coming to the crown, having made an open profession of 
their religion, they imagined, that supported by his authority, they should cany 
all before them, and bring the whole nation over to their persuasion; apd to this 
end, sent out emissaries into all parts of the kingdom. Now those who were 
sent into the country, they would not trust with the whole controversy, for fear 
of overburdening their abilities, but assigned a particular point to each, which 
he was to insist upon, and beyond which he was not to meddle. And the point 
assigned to those, who came to make conversions in Norfolk and Norwich, was 
• T& Invalidity of the Orders of the Church of England,' which they weie di- 
rected to make out by such arguments as their superiors had furnished them with; 
and from hence they were to infer, that having no priesthood, we could have no 
sacraments; and consequently could be no church, nor any salvation be had 
among us. The first who appeared there with this argument, was one Webster, 
who had formerly been curate of St Margaret* s, in King's Lynn, for the dean 
and chapter of Norwich, who have the appropriation of that church, and bein^ 
turned out from thence for his notorious misdemeanours, went to London, and 
there kept a private school. But on king James's coming to the crown, seeing 
the great encouragement that popery met with, and imagining it would turn to 
his advantage, he early embraced that interest, hoping to rise by it, and for a 
greater show of zeal came into Norfolk, as a missionary for popery, with the ar- 
gument above mentioned, and had the confidence to send a challenge to the 
bishop of Norwich, appointing a time when he would come to him at his palace, 
and dispute that point with him. On this the bishop desired Dr. Sharp and Dr. 
Prideaux to be present at the time appointed, when Webster came, bringing with 
him one Mr. Acton, a priest of the order of the Jesuits, and who resided at Nor- 
wich, for the service of those of the Roman communion in that city. When all 
were seated, Webster began to read a paper, which he called a preface to the 
disputation; whereupon tiie bishop interrupting him, caUed him to an account 
for his apostacy, and reproved him for that, as well as for the present insult, in 
the manner he deserved; upon this Webster being much offended, rose up in 
great anger, and departing abruptly, broke off the conference. Both Dr. Sharp 
and Dr. Prideaux offered to answer his arguments, if he would have proposed 
them; but he let them know, that he disdained to dispute with any but the 
bishop himself; and so the conference ended. Not long after, Mr. Acton having 
perverted a brewer in Norwich, this produced a dispute on the same point, be- 
tween Mr. Acton, on the one part, and Mr. Earbury and Mr. Kipping, two Pro- 
testant divines, on the other; upon which a gentleman of Norwich, who was 
present at the conference, pretended not to have received satisfaction from what 
was said for the validity of our orders, addressed himself in a letter to Dr. Pri- 
deaux about it; to which he returned an answer the day after, November 11, 
1667. Hence followed several letters on both sides upon the same subject; and 
the last tlie doctor wrote on this occasion was a very long one, containing the 
whole state of the controversy. But by the time he had finished it, understand- 
ing that the gentleman, to wnom it was intended to be sent, was gone over to 
the popish communion, and irrecoverably determined in it, the doctor did not 
think it worth his while to get a copy of it wrote out for him, or concern himself 
any farther about him, and therefore threw aside his papers in his study, as no 
farther useful to the end they were originally intended. In the beginning of 
April following, this gentleman died, owning himself a member of that commu- 
nion, upon which the papists were resolved to bury him in the cathedral church, 
and bring him thither in a solemn procession, by way of triumph: but the doc- 
tor being then in his residence at the church, was as fuUy determined to obstruct 
this design, and gave orders, that no grave there should be made for him. This 
being matter of great disappointment to them, they held a meeting at the goat 
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tavern in Norwich, to consult about it, and from thence sent ei message to the 
doctor to expostulate with him, and demaad his reason for auch hia proceeding. 

In answer to this, he wrote them a letter to the following purport, that Mr. N , 

not dying within the precincts of the cathedral church, they were under no ob- 
ligalion to bury him iu it; but he recommended it to hts relations to bury him 
as the law directed, in the church or churchyard of the parish in which he died, 
against which there couJd be no exception: and this his answer the doctor chose 
to send in writing with his name subscribed to it, that it might not be In the 
power of the messenger, by any addition or alteration of his own, to rcpreeent 
it otherwise than he mtended iL On the delivery of this note, a certain knight, 
who lived near Norwich, and had several times turned Papist and ProleBtant, 
Jbrwards and backwards, as either religion was most likely to be uppermost, sit- 
ting as chairman of the consultation, declared, that there was nothing writtea in 
it for which they could make the doctor sufier, and therefore advised tliem to 
send to him again in order to provoke him to give another auswer; and accord- 
ingly the bri}|her of the deceased, who had also gone over to popery, was sent 
on this errand, who coming to the doctor's house demanded of him m an impe- 
rious manner why he would not let his brother be buried in the cathedral? to 
which the doctor answered, that he had sent hia reasons in writing, which he 
supposed the other had seen. Mis reply to this was, that he had seen the 
writing, but that the reason there given was not sufficient, and he would have 
another. To this the doctor said, he had no other for hira; and so leaving him 
retired to his study; on which the other went off in great wrath; and the con- 
iult not being able to gain any advantage against the doctor, followed hia advice, 
and buried the deceased in the church of the parish where he died. 

At the same time there was another affair, which further exasperated these 
men against him; for the doctor observing, that the clergy of Norwich were much 
intimidated, by the severe measures the king took for the propagating of hii 
religion, especially after what had happened to tlie bishop of London, and Dr. 
Sharp, dean of Norwich, and that Ibey wholly abstained from meddling with this 
controversy, at a time when there was most need to esert themselves, resolved 
by his example to encourage them no longer to be silent on so important an 
occasion, but speak out in defence of the holy religion they professed. Having 
therefore two tuma for preaching in tfie cathedra], the first on Good-Friday. 
and the other the Sunday seven-night following, he took for his text, the 'Mm, , 

«5th, 26th, ajth, and 28th. verses of the isth chapter of the EpisUe to the He- ^ 

brews; the words are as follow: '• For Christ is not entered into the holy [daces J 

made with hands, which are the figures of the true; but into Heaven itself, now ( 

to appear in the presence of God for us. 

" Nor yet that he should offer himself often, as the high-priest enlereth into the 
holy place every year with the blood of others: 

'■ For then must he often have suffered since the foundation of the world; but 
now once, in the end of the world, hath he appeared, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himselfi 

"And as it ia appointed for all men once to die, but after Uiis the judgment 

"So Christ was once ollered to bear the sins of many; and unto them, that 
look for him, shall he uipear the second time without sin unto salvation." 

And from this test he ftirmcd both his sermons against the mass-sacrifice of 
the diurch of Rome, endeavouring to prove, what Uie 31st article of our cliuich 
aays of them, viz. "that the sacri lice s of masses, in which it was commonly said, 
that the priest did ofler Christ for the quick and the dead to have remission of 
pain and guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits," In the last of 
these two sermons he had these words: " And now I doubt not but that there are 
tome, who will not be a little offended with me, for what 1 have said both in this, 
mnd my former discourse on this text; but unto such I have these two things 
to say: — 

' First, that we being ministers of Jesus ChriBt, IhinV ou^M;Vt*s\Ti.&»eKo»w»l 
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obliged by the law of our mission, and the vow we have entered into qd our 
taking thu hdy office upon us, to declare God*8 truths to all those to whom we 
are sent, and to warn them of those errors, which if they foil into, wOl endanger 
their everlasting salvation. And when any party of men are so unreasonable, 
as to take it ill at our hands for discharging our duty and our consciencea herein, 
we shall say unto them the same, which the apostle did unto the Jews in the like 
case, Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken to you, more than unto 

God, Judge ye. i_ j- • r i.- 

" But secondly, as God and our consciences oblige us to the OMcliaige of this 
duty, so do we take it, that we have full license from the king's most excellent 
majesty to authorize us so to do; and that not only bv his laws, which are the 
most authentic expressions of his will, but also by his late declaration, wherein, 
out of his abundant clemency, he hath given full liberty to all men in this reahn 
to own and profess each their own religion, according as their consciences shall 
direct — And seeing by virtue of this liberty so many now-aHlays do take it 
upon them to oppose the doctrines of our church, and set up their own errors 
against them; wno can with any reason deny us the benefit of this same liberty 
to defend ourselves; for since so many make use of the privilege of this Uberty 
now granted to them, not only to preach up their erroneous doctrines against us, 
but uso to hunt after the souls of men from house to house, seeking wham they 
can devour; without permitting those, whom they think they can have any ad- 
vantage over, either to live in quiet or die in quiet, in our communion; if we 
<mly, amidst this hberty, were to sit still with our hands upon our mouths, and 
silendy behold those to be daily torn from us, for whose souls we are to answer, 
if they perish through our neglect, our case would of all men be the hardest. 
It can never enter into my thoughts that so just a prince as our present majesty 
is owned to be, ever designed to put any such thing upon us. This declaration 
is general to all his people, which is demonstration to me, that he intended the 
benefit of it for all, that is, as well to those who had the laws on their side, as to 
those who have not And therefore by virtue of that declaration, as well as the 
impulse of my own conscience, I have thus taken it upon me to discharge my 
duty in this particular, and think nothing can be more unreasonable, than that 
those, who have no right at all but by this declaration, should take any excep- 
tions at it But be that as it will, since God hath called me to this ministry, I 
am not ashamed of, neither will I be afraid to preach, the gospel of Jesus Christ" 
These two sermons having angered the papists, Mr. Acton, the Jesuit, who 
was chief mass priest of a popish conventicle, then set up in Norwich, at a place 
formeriy made use of as a granary, sent two of his perverted disciples to the 
doctor, to demand an account of the said sermons; to which he answered, that 
he knew no obligations he had to be accountable to the men of the granary for 
what he had preached in the cathedral: if they had a mind to know what he 
delivered there, they might come and hear him, and that was all the answer he 
would give them. This expression, * the men of the granary,* gave great offence, 
and produced a very angry letter from Mr. Acton, in which among other ex- 
pressions of his resentment, he told the doctor, '' that it was expected the king, 
ere long, would be at Norwich, when he hoped to see him upon his knees in 
their oratory; and must he be then called one of the men of the granary too?" 
This was such foolish stuff, that the doctor thought it proper, from thence, to 
despise the man, and take no more notice of him. 

All these particulars of the doctor's behaviour having made him very obnoxious 
to the popish party, as they had nothing else to object to him, they challenged 
him for not answering a letter written by Mr. Acton, which the doctor supposed 
could be none but the last he received from Mr. N.; for he knew, that all the 
controversial letters sent to him in his name, were written by Mr. Acton. Upon 
this, he gathered together the papers he had formerly written in that controversy; 
and in order to let those, who had called upon him for an answer, know that he 
was prepared to give it, sent them to the press, from whence they were published 
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in the ensuing Bummer, under flie title of The Validily ef (A* Orders of Ihe Church 
of England, m/iik out ogomsl the objections of the Pt^iats, in several Ullcra to a 
gtnilanan of JVoneich, thai desired satisfacHim therein. 

After Dr. Prideaux. had preached in the cathedral the two sermons above 
mentioned, most of the other ministers in Norwich taking courage from his ex- 
ample, preached in their respective churches ^^nst the errors and impiety of 
popery. Thia was an o|ipoaition, those of that sect could not bear with any 
patience, in a cause which now they reckoned as their own; aiid looking upon 
all as excited by the doctor's example, resolved to be revenged on him, for this 
and the other matters, in which he had offended them: and to this end, applied 
to a popish gentleman of considerable figure in Norfolk, and who had an interest 
in king James's court, to go thither, and complain of him to the king. But this 
had no eBect; for as they had a design there, to strike at the whole body of the 
Protestant clergy, it was no longer worth their while, to concern themselves with 
a particular person apart 

And this design wan laid in the following manner: the Idng had about a year 
before published his declaration of indulgence and general toleration to all the 
diiTerent sects of Christians in his dominions, that all might worship God in tbeir 
own way, and thereby had let the papists into the public exercise of their super- 
stition in all parts of Ihe kingdom. Now that he might farther and more efiectu- 
ally advance their interest, he took a resolution, and accordingly by his own 
authority, ordered, that this declaration should be read by the mmisters, in all 
the churches in this realm, during the time of the celebratiiMi of divine service, 
with an intention of ejecting all such, as should refuse to comply with him here- 
in, from their respective churches, and supplying the vacancies with priests of 
the church of Rome. Thia order bore date the 4th of May, I6eH, and enjoined 
the said declaration to be read at the usual time of divine service, on the 20th 
and 27th of the same month, in all churches and chapels within the cities of 
London and Westminster, and ten miles round about, and upon the 3d and 
loth of June following, in all other churches and chapels throughout the kingdom; 
and the bishops were thereby commanded to send acd distribute the said declara- 
tion through their several and respective dioceses, to be read accordingly. For 
which purpose, bundles of the said decIaratio» were sent from the king's print- 
ing-house to every bishop in the kingdom, according to the number of churches 
and chapels in their respective dioceses. Wliat followed upon this, how the 
bishops petitioned the king, were imprisoned for the cause, and brought to their 
trial, are all particulars so well known, that they need not be here mentioned. 

Two or three of the bishops, whose inclinationH were in all things to comply 
with the king's measures, and had been promoted by him for that end, scanda- 
lously obeyed his order, and sent out this declaration to the elei^ of their 
dioceses, to be read by them in their churches on the days appointed; but all the 
rest refused, and thereby screened their clergy from the blow that was aimed 
at them. 

However, that they might not be surprised by having this declaration and 
order obtruded upon them from such other hands as were then busily employed 
in promoting the popish cause, a letter was drawn up by the earl of Halifax, 
directed to all the clergy of England, pereuading them not to read the declaration. 
And this carried with it such strength of reason, as convinced every one, who 
intended to adhere to the Protestant religion, rather to incur the king's dis- 
pleasure, than obey his orders in this matter. This letter was privately printed 
and carefully dispersed in all parts of the kingdom, before any copies of it were 
given out in London; so that it had every where its effect, and the court wu 
prevented from any opportunity of (^posing it. 

Dr. Wilham Lloyd, then bishop of Norwich, was not wanting on this occasion 
to exert lumself to the utmost for the Protestant cause. Archbishop SanctciS.,-«Wi * 
had great, confidence in his wisdom and integrity, sent ioT Yivro, ^» wan ^» "iia 
_._ — jj^oytj fo consult together with the other biaho5a'ii\euvTv\jaiv^fio.,''iWA 
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was properest for them to do in this critical juncture; and that hif letter might 
not be stopped at the post-otfice, -where aU sigjpected letters were every niglit 
c^ned, sent his servant on the Norwich road, with orders to give it in at the 
first country postoffice he should meet with, to be sent forwards with the Nor^ 
wich bag. But it happened by the neglect of the post-master, to whom it was 
delivered, that it did not reach Norwich till a post after it was intended; so that 
before the bishop could get to London, the petition of the seven bishi^ was pre- 
sented, and the petitioners sent to the tower. However, they had this advantage 
thereby, that his lordship being at liberty, had the opportunity of serving them 
as their solicitor, and conveying to them those advices of the nobilitjr, lawyers, 
and other friends, by which mey TOvemed their conduct through the whole 
course of this afiair; and this his assiduity was so much taken notice of, that he 
was more than once threatened to be sent to keep company with those whose 
cause he so diligently solicited. 

The letter of my lord Halifax above mentioned being just printed off on his ar- 
rival at London, he got two thousand of them for his diocess, and sent them down 
to Dr. Prideaux to be dispersed among the clergy. And this was executed so 
successfully, that before the third of June, on which the' declaration was to be 
read, every clergyman in the diocess was furnished with one of these letters 
against it, which had so good an effect, that out of one thousand two hundred 
parishes in the diocess of Norwich, there were not above four or five in which it 
was read, and in those the ministers were obliged to read it out of the Gazette. 

Dr. Prideaux, in the distribution of these letters, undertook a dangerous task: 
they were conveyed down to him in the stage coach, in a box, under the care oi 
an old gentleman in the neighbourhood, whose niece the doctor had married; and 
as soon as the old gentleman was come home to his house, the doctor immedi- 
ately went thither to inquire for the box, where he found the old gentleman's 
servant opening the box, to give one of them to a lewd physician of Norwich, 
who had gotten into his acquaintance. This coming of the doctor's was very for- 
tunate, and prevented the whole design from being betrayed; for had the box 
been opened, and but one of the letters been delivered out, it would have made 
the affair too hazardous for a prudent man to have meddled any farther with it 
The physician above mentioned was a spy for the papists, and in all respects a 
profligate abandoned man; and the doctor not knowing how far the secret mieht 
have been communicated to him by the old gentleman, was under some difficmty 
how to proceed any farther; for having already highly provoked the popish party, 
should he distribute these letters, and they discover that it was his doing, he 
might be very certain they would do their utmost to ruin him. However, his 
zeal for the Protestant religion soon got the better of these apprehensions: deter- 
mining therefore not to decline any danger, where the interest of that cause was 
concerned, he undertook this afiair, and had the good fortune to carry it through 
without being discovered. And this was chiefly owing to a contrivance he made 
use of in the management of it, which was as follows: having made up about a 
dozen packets with several of these letters enclosed in each of them, he super- 
scribed them in feigned hands, to as many ministers in the city of Norwich; and 
sent a person, whom he knew he could trust, to Yarmouth, with directions to 
disperse them in several wherries, which came up every night from thence to 
Norwich: and this being faithfully executed, the letters were delivered the next 
morning as directed. Now as they were sent from Yarmouth, it was generally 
believed, that they came from Holland; and the doctor, by this device, escaped 
all suspicion of having any hand in the aflair. As to the rest, he sent them by 
the carriers, who go from Norwich every week, into all parts of the country, so 
that they were dispersed over the diocess without its being known from whose 
hand they came, till all the dan^r was over. 

' At this time there was one of^the prebendaries of Norwich strongly inclined 
to pc^nr, and prepared to give in to all king James's measures in favour of it, 
especially in publishing the above mentioned declaraticHi in the parish cfaarch in 
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the country, of which he was miniater. Bui Ihc two days, on which it was or- 
dered to be read, being the 3d and lOth of June;, and that month and July hap- 
pening to be the two months in which the said prebendary was to keep his resi- 
dence at the calbedraf, he eent to Dr. Prideaux, desiring hiiu to excuse his 
coming for the two first weeks in June, and that he would reside for bim those 
two weeks. But Dr. Prideaux being apprised of the reasons for which he was 
desirous of being excused his residence those two weeks, sent him back word, 
that he would by uo toeana comply with his request; that the third of June, be- 
ing Whitsunday, and the lOth '01 the same taonth Trini^ Sunday, that year, the 
service of both those solemn days would fail, unless be came to attend it; and 
that the consequence of such fuJure would be the forfeiture of the revenue of his 
prebend for the whole yeai'; and as Dr. Prideaux was treasurer of the church, 
he farther assured hiin, that he would certainly esact it, and not pay him one 
penny. This message immediately brought the prebendary to Norwich; for the 
consideration of losiqg his money soon got the better of his zeal for popciy: but 
afterward he complained with a good deal of regret to those of the same persua- 
sion, that he was not allowed the opportunity of abowing how ready he was to 
comply with the king in this particular. This same man, when the new oath* 
came out, was as forward to swear allegiance to king William and queen Mary, 
as any one of his order. 

After this followed the trial of the bishops, in which the popish party were 
worsted. This, however, did not discourage them from pursuing their designs 
against the parochial clergy. Therefore out came aa order to aH chancellors, 
commissaries, and archdeucomi, to make return of the names of such of the 
parochial clergy, within their several jurisdictjons, as did not read t!ie above- 
mentioned declaration in their respective churches on the day appointed. This, 
in tlie bep.aning of August, brought most of the chancellors, commissaries, and 
archdeacons in England, to London, to consult together what answer they should 
make to this command; but while this was debating, the news came of great 
preparations making in HAhnd, for an invasion upon England; and this pufra 
atop to all further proceedings. 

In the beginning of Novemt>er following, the prince of Orange landed at 
Torbay in Devonshire, «nd soon after kfng James abdicated the government, 
and withdrew himself beyond sea; upon which the states of this kin^om having 
met tc^ther in pariiament, to consult for the good of the nation, after many 
solemn debates and mature deliberation, it was resolved, that cur deliverer, the 
prince of Orange, with his consort, should be proclaimed king and queen of 
these realms, which was done accordingly. Thus were we happily freed from 
the fear of arbitraiy power, and the galling chains of popish Kuperslition; whilst 
he who had been tile tyrant of his country, fled from his people to their enemies, 
among whom he spent tlie remainder of his life, the dupe of French politics, the 
tool of designing priests, odious to hia people, and justly contemned by all • 
mankind. 

Every thing being left in great confusion on the king's flight, the mob rose in 
many places, and created great disorders all over the nation. At first, they 
began with rifling the houses of papists, and such as were reckoned to be popishly 
aflecled; till at last, any body was accounted so, in whoso house plunder was to 
be had; and these disorders raged nowhere more than at Norwich. The mob 
there, having plundered several nouaea in the city, at last made an appointment 
to do the same by rome houses, within the precinct of the cathedral, which they 
had marked out for that purpose. But Dr. Prideaux having timely notice of 
their design, ordered the gales of the close to be shut up; and the inhabitants 
arming themaelves for their defence, repulsed the rabble, who attacked them, 
to the number of five hundred men, and made them desist from their enterprise: 
upon which somebody crying out, ' to the bull,' they all went to the bull, which 
was a tavern kept by a papist in the city, and having plundevftA isvi ^iiRi-fto* 
bouse, finished their expedition. The next Ti\^\ ever^ ^rai-j 'v<&w»>>»% ''** 
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doctor's example, aimed themselves, and stood upon their defence all over the 
dty, and this soon put an end to these disorders. 

About this time, Dr. Battely, having resided his archdeaconry of Suffidk, on 
being promoted to that of Canterbuiy; Dr. Pndeaux was, on the 21st d[ J>e<:ember, 
1G68, collated to it, by Dr. William Uoyd, then bishop of Norwich. 

On the Idth of February, 1088-9, the prince ana princess kA Orange were 
proclaimed king and queen of England: upon which it was thought proper, that 
instead of the former oaths of allegiance and supremacy, two new oatha should 
be framed, which were enjoined to be taken by all persons, who were in any 
office or place, civil, military, or ecclesiastical in the kingdom. By the first of 
these, allegiance was sworn to the new king and queen; by the second the psf)!! 
and all other foreign jurisdictions are renounced; and by the statute, which 
enjoins the taking these oaths, it is enacted, not only that all such as shall £om 
that time be preferred to any ecclesiastical dignity or benefice, but that all others, 
then in actusd posession of any such, should ^e the said oaths before the 1st of 
Au^st following, on the penalty of suspension for six months following; and that 
at the end of the said six months, if they still persisted not to take the said oaths, 
they were ipso facto to be deprived. This created great trouble and distuibance 
to the church; for archbishop Sancrofl and six others of the bishops, refusing to 
take them, as thinking them inconsistent with the oaths they had taken to kme 
James, fell under the penalty of the law, were first suspended, and afterward 
deprived; and several others of the clergy following their example, were in like 
manner outed of their benefices: and these being for the most part men of con- 
science and integrity, the church suffered a great loss, in bein? deprived of 
their service. Atany of them indeed afterward indulged themselves in such a 
humour of peevishness, discontent, and uncharitable aversion to all others who 
were not ot the same opinion with themselves, as was bv no means consistent 
with a true Christian temper and this was the occasion of a scheme, that is not 
yet quite ended. Dr. Pndeaux, though he was of a di^rent opinion from these 
men himself, and thought that the new oaths ml^ht very sarcly be taken, and 
took them accordingly, and acted up to them faithfully all the rest of his life; 
yet looking upon those who refused them as honest men, who sacrificed their 
mterests to their consciences, always treated them with kindness and respect 

In the May following, A. D. 1689, he made his first visitation of his archdea- 
conry of Suffolk; and the new oaths and the lawfulness of them being then the 
general subject of debate, especially among the clergy, his chief business in this 
visitation was, to give the best satisfaction ne could to those who had any doubts 
about them; in which he had such success, that though there were not above 
three hundred parishes in that archdeaconry, there were no more than three 
ministers in all that jurisdiction, who stood out, and refused to take them. 

On the Ist of August this year, all who refused the said oaths being suspended, 
and that suspension followed with deprivation of such as persisted in their refosal 
on the 1st of February following; the diocess of Norwich lost their worthy bishop, 
Dr. William Lloyd, who not being satisfied of the lawfulness of the said oaths, 
persisted in the refusal of them, and choosing rather to sacrifice his interest than 
violate his conscience, was by virtue of the statute above mentioned deprived of 
his bishoprick. 

The winter following, A. D. 1689, a convocation being called, and authorized 
to act by a ro3ral commission. Dr. Prideaux attended it as archdeacon of Suffolk. 
The business, which they were called to was, "To treat, consult, and agree, of 
and upoa such points, matters, and things, as should be proposed to them, 
concerning alterations and amendments oi the liturgy, and canons, and ordi- 
nances, and constitutions, for the reformation of ecclesiastical courts, for the 
removal of scandalous ministers, for the reformation of manners, either in 
ministers ^ or people, and for the examination of such persons as deserve to be 
admitted into noly orders; and all other points, causes, and matters, as diould be 
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llwMighl neceanary and fxpeilient ibr advancing the honour and aervice of AJ- 
' ' God, the good of the church, and the government thereof." 

was the intention of their meeting espreased in the commission; and in 
to prepare maUera, which were to be laid before Ihem, on all these heada, 
another coramission was granted to thtr^ persons, consisting of bishops, deans, 
and other eminent divinea of the church, to meet, conault, form, and agree upon, 
ail particulara to tbia purpose: who having met accordingly, agreed on such 
alterations and amendmenis in the liturgy as were thought proper. And these 
were what were first to have been proposed to the convocation, to be by them 
settled aud agreed on; but the majority of the lower house having met together, 
with resolutions fully fixed against all alterations whatsoever, obstructed all 
further proceedings, and made the whole design miscarry. 

Those who were for the alterations, designed Dr. TillotBon, then dean of St 
Paul's, for prolocutor of the lower house; and the court were desiraua he should 
be the person, hoping, that one of his moderation and wisdom in the chair would 
be able to influence that house, to concur in promoting those ends, for which 
the convocation was called. But all this was defeated by setting up Dr. Jane, dean 
of Gloucester, and Regiua Profeaaor of Divinity in Oxford, to be his competitor, 
who carried it against Dr. Tillolaon by a great majority. And this man, as soon 
as he got into the chair, opposing every thing that was proposed or intended 
by the royal commiaainn, was the principal occaaion that nothing succeeded. 

The project of placing him there was first laid, and aflerward carried on, by 
the intrigues of two noble lords, who, on account of their near relation to the 
queen, expected, when the government was, at the revolution, settled on king 
William and queen Mary, that they should have held aome of the hi^er em- 
ploymenti under it: but in this both being disappointed, grew discontented, and, out 
of resentment, endeavoured all they could to perplex and embarrass the govern- 
ment, in which they could obtain no share, anil among other schemes for that 
purpose, set themaetvca to baffle whatever was intended by this convocation. 
For as soon as the convoca^gp was called, and those who had wished well to it 
had expressed their desire of having Dr. Tillotson for prolocutor of the lower 
house, these two noblemen determined to set up a competitor against him; and 
having pitched on the dean of Gloucester, went to Oxford on purpose to work 
him to their designs. There they found him as much out of humour as them- 
selves, OS account of a like disappointment, and very ready to join with them in 
all they proposed. The reason of his discontent was, it seems, that when the 
prince of Orange was at Huneerford in his march towards London, the doctrar 
with three others were sent ftom the University of Oxford, to make him an 
offer of their [date, which, though the prince handsomely refused, the doctor 
thought he had merited whateverlie should think proper to aak, and accordingly 
asked the bishoprick of Exeter, which was void by the removal of bishqi Lam- 
plugh to the archbishoprick of York; and not succeeding according to his desire 
(for it had liefore been promised to Dr. Trclawney, bishop of Bristol) this so fSr 
disgusted him, that he waa ever afler a professed enemy to king William and his 
government, of which bis conduct in this afliur was a very strong instance. 

On the opening of the convocation, which was held in king Henry the 
Seventh's chapel, the earl of Nottingham having brought thither the king's com- 
mission for their acting, and with it a gracious message from Ms majesty con- 
cerning the same, the first thing that came under their consideration, waa to re- 
turn an address of thanks to his majesty for both; and to (his pnfgose a form waa 
drawn up in the upper house, and sent down to the lower, for their approbation. 
This form being rejected here, a proposal was offered, that they should address 
aejiaralely, in a form of their own. This too, upon being canvassed, was laid 
aside, as improper and unprecedented. At last therefore the lower house set 
themselves to mend the form that had been sent them; and after many debates 
and conferences had about this al&ir, which lasted for several days (o^^Vvct,^ 
form was agreed on by ill parties; and the address tireaec^Ei \o "li.* tb«,«*^ *■ 
Vol. 1—3 
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Whitehall fte 12di of December. By tfaii time it waa deaily ieeii» thafmncli 
tiie greater part of the lower house was determined against making any aUerar 
tioQs or amendments in the Utuigyi which was the matter n«xt to be pro^xMed to 
them: they were therefore on the 19th adjourned to the ^tli of January foUow* 
ing; and so ended this convocation, after having sate about ten days^ without 
advancing one step in the business for which they were called. 

The last thing attempted in the lower house was to ^ their censure on tuch 
books as had been published at their first meeting, concerning affiirs that were 
to come before them in the convocation; for some of those, whose opinions were 
against making any alterations at all, having published in two or three pampfalela 
what they haiTto ny on this subject; in answer to these came out several of the 
other side, one of which was wntten by Dr. Prideaux, and bears the title of ^ 
Letter to m friend relating to the present Ckm»ocaHon at Westmmgter; which met 
with so great u^robation, that several thousands of it were sold off within a fort- 
night after its first publication. This exasperated the other par^ a good deal, 
who having discovered that Dr. Prideaux was the author, though there was no 
name to it, would willindy have fallen upon him with their censures. On the 
other side it was objected, that they ou^t to begin with censuring those pamph- 
lets which were first published; and this was so notoriously iust and reasonuile 
a prcqxMal, that it could not be contradicted. In order to evade it, therefore, they 
were contented to drop the whole affidr; and let their adversary, as they reckoned 
him, escape unpunished, rather than e3^x)6e tiieir fiiends to &e same censure. 

Dr. Prideaux, who had great expectations from this convocation, hoping that 
many things would have fc^en done for the advantage of the church, especially 
in improving and amending the liturgy, was much grieved at their ill success. 
For it is the opinion of many, that there are some defects in our present lituigy, 
auch as that there are whole offices wanting in it, as for the^peceiving of penitents, 
the preparing the condemned for their deaths, the conseccation of churches, &c. 
And that some of those offices, which are established, do not in all particulars 
answer the occasions for which they were appointed, as may be instanced in the 
office of the visitation of the sick; in which it is Ejected, that there are some 

Carticulars, which cannot always with propriety be said. In the office for the 
urial of the dead, we express our hopes of the salvation of all that are buried, 
though they may be atheists and deists, and such as have declared themselves so 
to the last In the litany, we pray for the strengthening of the king in the true 
worship of God; whereas it may happen, that the king is q>enly and declaredly 
in a false worship, as was the case of king James the Second. In the prayer for 
the parliament, the king who reigneth over us, whoever he be, is styled our most 
religious kin^ whereas it may happen that we may have a king who hath no 
religion at all, as some say was the case of king Charles the Second. And be- 
sides these, there are many other particulars in difierent parts of the service that 
are objected against, especially by those that dissent from us, which Dr. Prideaux 
was of opinion might be much easier corrected than defended. And were all 
those places in our liturgy, which are with any justice excepted against, corrected 
and amended, and what was wuiting therein supplied, as many hoped would 
have been done by this convocation; it is hardly to be doubted, but that all our 
offices might have been rendered so complete, perfect, and unexceptionable, that 
not only many of the dissenters among us, but also foreign churches of the Pro- 
testant communion, might have been persuaded to introduce them into their pub- 
lic religious assemblies, and unite in the same form of worship, as well as in the 
same faith with us. 

Dr. Prideaux, on his return fh)m the convocation, finding the cathedral church 
fulJy settled under the new dean, who, as he had no other avocation, constantly 
resided there; and the popish controversy being brought to an end by the revo- 
lution, he quitted Norwich, and retired to his parsonage of Saham, in the county 
of Norfolk, which he served constantly eveiy Sunday, morning and afternoon, 
during the four years that he lived there, excepting only while he was keeping 
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his two montfaB resilience at Norwich, or visiting his archdeaconry of Sufibllti 
which he did constanljy twice every year, until Jisabled to bear the journey by 
the unh^py disorder that aflerward came upon him. For the first Uiree years 
aflcr the revolution, he look upon himself the office of preaching at every place 
where he held hia visitation, which was a caution then very necessary, for pre- 
Tenting such of the clergy, as were not satislied of the justice of the revolution, 
from launching out on topics that mi^t give offence to the government, when it 
should come to their turn to preach. In all the Bennons he preached on this oc- 
casion, he, with great earnestness, pressed upon the clergy the fiuthful discharge 
of the duties of their function; that bo they might to the utmost of their power, 
both by the good examples of their lives, and flie soundness of their doctrines, 
promote the nonour of God, and the salvation of souls among the people to whom 
they were sent; and being well informed, that in many families of the clergy, 
prayeiB were wholly omitted, and God not at all called upon either morning or 
evening; in one of his visitations, he made it the subject of his sermons in all 
the several divisions of his archdeaconry, to urge them to the performance of this 
duty. When the Jews pray thrice every day, and the Mahometans five times, 
he thought it a shame to ChrisLans, especially the clergy, not to do it at least 
twice every day; prayer being one of the prime duties, which by the nature of 
their office the clergy are designed to; and the rubric ik the common -prayer (to 
the observance of wiiich they have all subscribed) obligelh every one of them, 
as well deacons as priests, to be constant and faithful herein: for the words of 
the rubric, in the beginning of the Common-Prayer Book, under the title, Ctm- 
ceming iKe Sermtt of the Ouirch, are as follow: That " all priests and deacons are 
to say daily the morning and evening prayer, either privately or openly, not be- 
ing let by sickness, or some other urgent cause." It is true, the words immedi- 
ately following tliis clause in the rubric direct these morning and evening pray- 
ers to be said openly by the minister, in llie church or chapel where they minis- 
ter; but this being impracticable in country parishes, by reason of tlie difficulty 
of getting the people toother, from their several distant habitations; the next 
thing that is practicable, js to be said in its stead, and that is family prayei; for 
this is open prayer as well as the other, in the sense of the rubric, which ia 
manifest, in ttiat it is there opposed to private prayer. Both, therefore, are in- 
cluded in the obligation of this rule; so that where tlie former cannot be per- 
Ibrmed, the other at least must. But however this be, as it is the duty of every 
man. that is master of a family, to take care that God be doily worshipped in it, 
more especially it is so, if he be of the clergy, who are alt consecrated, and set 
apart for the woii of prayer, as well u that of preaching the word; and therefore 
ought by their example, as well as by their instruction and exhortation, to excite 
all men thereto; and consequently are of all men most unpardalftable, if them- 
selves neglect this duty. The doctor carried this matter so far, fs to tell them, 
that prayer was so much the duty of tlie clergy, that every one of the order 
should not only be diligent and constant in daily offering of it up unto God, every 
morning and evening, with his whole family, but that in whatever other family 
he should at any time happen to lod^, he ou^t to offer his prayers to the family, 
if they should not bo otherwise jirovided for that duly, and exhort them to iom 
with him in them; and should they refuse to hearken to him therein, let him 
look on that house as unfit for a clergyman to make his abode in, and avoid it 
accordingly. 

The bishoprick of Norwich being vacant on bishop Lloyd's deprivation, Dr. 
Compton, bishop of London, and Dr. Lloyd, bishop of SI. Asaph, were appmnted 
by commission to govern the diocess, till a successor should be nominated; and 
they consulted and advised with Dr. Prideaux, in moat things, which they did by 
virtue of this dele^cy, who sen-ed them on all occasions much to their satislaction. 

The cause of bishop Lloyd's deprivation was his not taking the oaths to king 
Waiiam and queen Mary, as has been mentioned above; for on his first refusat 
August the 1st, A. D. ISffl, he was with several others of the cVw^ , -»rtw '^'^ 
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of the same sentimenti with him as to this matter, suspended from his office, and 
cm his persisting in the same refusal, was on the Ist of February foUowing de- 
prived and whoUy outed out of his bishoprick, according to the tenor of an act 
of parliament in that behalf made; and thereby the diocess was deprived of a very 
able and worthy pastor, for he was an excellent preacher, a man of great inte- 

frity and piety, thoroughly understood all the parts and duties of his function, and 
ad a mind fully bent to put them all in execution, for the honour of God, and 
the good of his church on all occasions. He was first bishop of Llandaff, from 
thence translated to Petert)orough, and from thence by another translation, pro- 
moted to the see of Non»'ich. After his deprivation, he lived veiy retired, in 
some of the villages near London; first at Hoxton, next at Wandsworth, and 
afterward at Hammersmith; where he died on the 1st of January, A. D. 1709, 
being full twenty years after he had been deprived of his bishoprick. 

Whilst Dr. Priaeaux lived at Saliam, he contracted a friendship with several 
of the neighbouring gentry, particularly with sir John Holland, and sir Edward 
Atkins. The former of these was a gentleman, who retained a remarkable 
vigour in a very advanced age, being past ninety, when the doctor first became 
acquainted with him; and afterward lived to be within one of an hundred. He 
was a person of great understanding and wisdom, and had made a very con- 
siderable figure in the long parliament, where he was always for moderate 
measures, and sided with those who were for composing matters with the king; 
till at last finding that all attempts of this kind w^ere constantly defeated by the 
violence of parties, sometimes on the side of the parliament, sometimes by the 
king, and that there were no hopes of bringing matters to an accommodation, 
he began to despair of being any longer serviceable to his king or his country, and 
therefore retired into Holland, where he lived most part of his time, till the 
return of king Charles the Second, when he was ai)pointcd one of the com- 
missioners sent by tlie parliament to bring him home. As to sir Edward Atkins, he 
lived much nearer the doctor, and conversed with him more frequently. He 
was a man of great piety, probity, and goodness, and had in the reign of king 
James the Second, been Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and acmiittea 
himself in that post with great justice and integrity, especially towards the clergy, 
whom he would never suffer to be oppressed, and of whose rights he was re- 
markably careful, whilst he presided in that court On the accession of king 
William and qveen Mary, having refused to take the oaths, this excluded him from 
all place under the government in that reign, on which he retired to Pickenham 
m Norfolk, and there lived quietly, greatly respected and esteemed by all his 
neighbours, to whom he was very useful in reconciling their differences. For 
being a man of great reputation and integrity, whenever any controversy arose 
among them, iUBv usually referred it to his arbitration, which he always decided 
with justice a^d equity, and generally to the satisfaction of both parties. This 
was his chief employment and delight in this retirement, scarce a week passing, 
in which he had not several of these causes brought before him; for as his fame 
spread all over the country, people came from considerable distances to lay their 
causes before him. As to the oaths, though he always refused to take them 
himself, he condemned no one else who did. His usual saying was, when he 
was discoursed with about this matter, that the devil was busy with men on 
their death-beds; and therefore he would keep his mind free, that when he 
should come to die, he might have no doubts or fears on this accoimt to disturb 
his conscience. About a year after Dr. Prideaux left Saham, Sir Edward also 
left Pickenham, and removed with his family to London, where he not long 
after died of the stone. 

In the beginning of the year 1689, it being thought proper to fill up the vacant 
dioceses, Dr. Tillotson, dean of St. Paul's, was decwed archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Beveridge, bishop of Bath and Wells, Dr. Fowler, bishop of Gloucester, Dr. 
Cumberland, bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Moor, bishop of Norwich, Dr. Patrick 
was translated firom Chichester to Ely, and Dr. Grove made bishop of Chichester 
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in his place, and Dr. Ironside, bishop of Bristol, was tranalated to Hereford, and 
Dr. Hall was nominated to the bishoprick of Bristol in his stead. But Dr. Beve* 
ridge having refused to take the bishoprick of Bath and Wells, on account of his 
friendship with bishop Ken, who had been deprived of the same for not 
taking the oaths, Dr. Richard Kidder, dean of Peterborough, aad one of the 
prebendaries of Norwich, a particular fnend of Dr. Prideaux's, was Appointed 
bishop of that diocess in his stead. About the same time, Dr. Laonplu^ 
archbishop of York, dying, Dr. Sharp, dean of Canterbury, was appointed to 
succeed him. And all these being settled in their several bishopricks before the 
next session of parliament, took their seats there, and supplied the bench of 
bishops, which, till then, had been veiy thin ever since the revoultion. 

While the filling of these sees was under deliberation, the bishops of London 
and St. Asaph bo^ earnestly recommended Dr. Prideaux for the bishoprick of 
Norwich, without his knowledge or desire. For had their recommendation taken 
place, and the doctor thereon been named to that bishoprick, he must have 
followed Dr. Beveridge's example, and refused it on the same account as Dr. 
Beveridge did; that was, because of his e;reat friendship with bishop Lloyd. For 
one of the last things that good bishop did in his diocess, was making Dr. Prideaujc 
archdeacon of Suliolk; and should the doctor after this, have accepted of his 
bishoprick, it would have sounded ill with many, and carried somewhat like the 
appearance of ingratitude towards his benefactor, not but that the doctor well 
knew there would have been no justice in such a censure; for if bishop Llovd 
could not with a safe conscience bring himself under these oaths, which the 
law of the land prescribed as a necessaiy qualification for holding his bishoprick, 
he certainly did right in quitting that, rather than offering anv violence to his 
conscience in this matter: but there is no reason why the church of that diocess 
should remain without a pastor, or another, who did not labour under the same 
scruples with bishop Lloyd, should decline the acceptance of that office, for which 
the other was by law disqualified, and that without any injury or injustice to 
him. However, Dr. Prideaux considered, that it was necessary, especially fiv 
one in that station, to avoid all appearance of eviL And that a bishop must 
have the good esteem of his people, in order to make his minisfay efficacious 
among them; that this esteem was as much diminished by actions mistakenly 
reputed evil, as by those which are truly so; and in short, that a bishop should 
be as Caesar would have his wife, not only clear of all guilt, but firee from the 
imputation of it likewise. 

In the first session of parliament, afler the new bishops had taken their seats 
there, two bills were brought into the House of Lords relating to the church, in 
both of which Dr. Prideaux happened to be concerned. The first was to take 
away pluralities of .benefices with cure of souls, the other to prevent clandestine 
marriages: that ¥^ch was for taking away pluralities of benefices with cure of 
souls, was chiefly pushed on by Dr. Burnet, bishop of Salisbury; and before any 
thing on this subject was offered to the parliament, that zealous and learned 
bishq> communicated the design with a draught of it to Dr. Prideaux, and asked 
his advice upon it The doctor in his letter, which he wrote to the bishop in 
answer to this, made three objections against it First, that it was too lon^ tof 
that the privilege the lords have of qualifying dieir chaplains for pluralities, being 
what they will be veiy unwilling to have taken away or lessened, it is to be 
expected that the bill will meet with great opposition in the upper house, and 
every word of it will be there scanned and canvassed, in order to throw it out; 
and therefore the more words there are in it the larger scope will be given for 
objections. Secondly, it takes away all pluralities without exception; whereas 
there are a great number of parishes in £ngland so meanly provided with main- 
tenancc for their ministers, that unless they be allowed to be served by some of 
the neighbouring clergy, they will be wholly deserted; and therefore it is neces- 
saiy, that for such cases at least, exception be made, and pluralities allowed of. 
Thirdlyi it seemed to out those (d their pluralitiesi who had by legal dispensations 
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been settled in them before the date of the bill; which would be thougnt a greti 
hardship on the present possessors, who have purchased those dispensahons, 
and make the bill to pass the pariiament with greater difficulty. His advice 
therefore was, that the bill, without any retrospect to what was thus passed, 
■hould only provide, that all pluralities for the future should be restrained within 
the limits of five miles distance, measuring it by the common road fitmi one 
church to another, and that all this be expressed in as short a hill as possible: 
and such a bill the doctor drew up, at his lordship's request, and sent hun, with 
a short treatise concerning his reasonn for the same. This bill was by his lord- 
ship oflered to the archbishop, who, at a meeting of the bishops at Lambeth, 
having laid it before them, with several other draughts prepared for the same 
purpose. Dr. Prideaux's bill was unanimously approved of, and chosen by them, 
Defore all the other draughts; and it was then agreed, that this should be the bill 
which should be offered to the parliament But the lords, as Dr. Prideaux had 
m>rehendcd, were so fond of their privilege of qualifying chaplains for pluralities^ 
mat they would hearken to nothing which should diminish or restrain it; and 
therefore would not allow the bill so much as to be once read in their house. 
Dr. Prideaux, however, in hopes that the good of the church might at some time 
prevail so far, as to have this considered again with better success, and that this 
bill and treatise might then prove of some use for relating this matter, caused 
them both to be printed in the year 1710, and published at the end of his bode, 
concerning the origin and right of tithes* 

As to me other bill against clandestine marriages, it was brought into the 
House of Lords by one of the peers: and the purport of it was, to make it felony 
in ministers to solemnize or officiate at such marriage. Upon this a long 
debate arising, Dr. Kidder, then bishop of Bath and Wells, wrote to Di. Prideaux, 
to desire his opinion about it: the doctor, on the receipt of his lordship's letter, 
which came to him on Monday, wrote an answer, and sent it by the next poet, 
the Wednesday following. It contained about three sheets of paper, in which 
he shows, that the original law for preventing clandestine mamages, ordains 
that the' bans of matrimony shall be three times published in the church or 
chapel, to which each party belongs, before any marriage shall be solemnized 
between them. Secondly, that this law is not to be dispensed with, or any 
license granted thereon to many, without the said publication of bans, but to 
persons of good state and Quality. Thirdly, that all such dispensations and 
licenses be granted only by the ecclesiastical judge, who hath power to examine 
upon oath, whether the said marriage may be iegmy celebrated or not Fourthly, 
that the judge, on his examining into the case, must have it vouched to him 
by the oath of one of the parties at least, that there is no let, impediment, or 
precontract, consanguinity, affinity, or any other cause whatsoever, nor any suit 
commenced in any ecclesiastical cx>urt to bar or hinder the proceedings of the 
said matrimony; and he must farther have it attested by the oaths of two other 
witnesses, whereof one is to be known to the judge, that the party .to be married 
^if under age) have the consent of parents, or guardians, in case the parents are 
aead: and when he is satisfied of all this, and hath also taken security for the 
same, he may then, and not before, decree for the dispensation, and grant license 
accordingly, for the celebration of the marriage, without publication of bans; 
provided he direct it to be done in the church or chapel to which both or one 
of the parties belong, and not elsewhere. And fifthly, the doctor faiiher 
showed in the said letter, that in case all these rules and precautions were duly 
executed and observed, it is scarce possible any clandestine marriage should 
ever happen. But should they be all observed, not one-third part of the licenses 
now made sale of would be granted out, which would very considerably diminish 
the income, which chancellors, commissaries, and their registers make of their 
places; and therefore, thev have, by a general conspiracji all England over, set 
them aside for the sake of promoting their own unjust lucre. For now, instead 
of observing the rules, and taking the precautions and securities above mentioned, 
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in granting matrimonial licensEs, chancellors and commissaries Eeal tliem up 
in heaps, leaving blanks to be filled up for any that will pay for them; and thus 
send them to market ail over their jurisdiction, to be put ofi) as it happens, to 
any who want them, without any other esamination than of the purse of the 
purchaser, whether he hath money enough to pay the fees. Thus it comes to 
pass, that abundance of ruinous matches are constantly contracted under the 
authority of these illegal liceasea; and the tcandal of all faUs upon the church. 
In the same letter, the doctor takes especial notice of anotlier particular, which 
is, that whereas the canons of 1603 do more than once enjoin, that alt marriages 
tihall be celebrated in the church or chapel, to which one or both of the parties 
belong, lest the minister might be surprised into the celebrating of on illegal or 
unfitting marriage, by his not knowing the parties; they take upon themselves 
the hberty of acting contrary to this rule at their pleasure; and without any 
regard to the canons which prescribe it, direct their licenses to be executed 
in any church or chapel within their respective jurisdictions, which the parties 
or either of them shall desire; and this hath given an opportimity to the bringing 
about most of the stolen marriages that are complained of, which, had this rnle 
been duly observed, wuiild in all hkelihood have been prevented: for all persons 
being usually well known in the parishes where ihoy live, especially to the 
minister, the fraud of such a marriage cannot but be seen and discovered, when 
it comes to him to be executed; and in consequence, if he be not a very bad 
man, hindered and prevented by him. On the other hand, places, where the 
parties are least known, ue the pn^rest ibr acts of fraud and iUegality; and 
such tiiev will never want, as long as chancellors and commissaries take the 
liberty of granting the licenses above mentioned, and thereby encourage and 
help forward the iniquity which they are in duty bound to prevent. 

Dr. Pridcauz's advice therefore to the bishop of Bath and Wells was, that he 
should endeavour to prevail with his grace the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the rest of tbo biahtqu, to put the Iswa in execution, winch are already made 
against clandestine marriages; for better laws cannot be contrived to reform thla 
abuse, than those which are already to be found in our ecclesiastical constitutiona 
for this purpose; and were these laws duly observed, and vigorously prosecuted 
against all that violated Ihera, there would be no need of making acts of parlia- 
ment, or establishing sanguinary laws against the clergy for preventing this 
iniquity. 

As to the bill itself, Dr. Prideaux in his letter declared, that should it pass into 
an act, it would be, in his opinion, the greatest hardship tliat ever was put upon 
the clergy in any Christian state; for it would be a continual snare of ruin and 
destruction to them, since it would subject them to be tried for their lives every 
marriage they solemnized. That it would not be a sufficient salvo to sa^ the 
license would tie their security; for who would care to have the safety of his life 
depend on a slip of paper, which the rats might eat up, or 3 hundred other acci- 
dents happen to destroy; and then the minister must suffer death for want of 
it? And farther, for hia part, the doctor declared to the bishop, that after the 
passing of this bill, whatever should be the consequence, he would never marry 
any more persons; and wbh of opinion, that all other ministers, who had any 
regard for their own safety, would take the same resolution; and then the bill, 
instead of preventing clandestine marriages, would operate so far as to put a 
stop to all marriages whatsoever. These considerations, when ojlered to the 
house in the debate, were thought to carry such weight with them, that those 
who brought in the bill were content to drop it, and pressed it no further. The 
bishop of Bath and Wells, on his perusal of this letter, forthwith sent it to the 
press, without Dr. Prideaux's knowledge or consent; and the next week afler, to 
the doctor's great surprise, it came down to him in print. This he would have 
had great reason to be offended at, had not the bishop spared him so far as not 
to put his name to it. 

la the same year, 1691, towards the end of the long ^ata-^im, i\«.\"^-"^^ 
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ward Pocock, the eminent Hebrew Professor at Oxford, in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age. On his death, Dr. Prideaux was offered to succeed Iiim in his pro- 
fessor's pkce, but declined it for several reasons, which at that time made it in- 
convenient to him to accept it, but afterward it proved much to his detriment 
that he did not 

About Whitsunday, A. D. 1693, bishop Moor first came into his diocess, and 
Dr. Prideaux then attended him as one of his archdeacons for the examining of 
candidates who offered themselves to be ordained, which afibrded him matter of 
great concern; for he used frequently to lament the excessive i^orance he had 
met with, in such as offered themselves for holy orders, at their examinations; 
that men, who were themselves unacquainted with the common doctrines of 
Christianity, necessary to the salvation of their own souls, should take upon them 
the sacred office of conducting others to salvation: and this he attributed in a 
great measure to the neglect of family devotion; for while religion remained in 
nmilies, and God was daily worshipped, children were early bred up by their 
parents, and instructed in the knowledge of Him; and the principles of Chris* 
tianity, thus first instilled into them, C(Hitinued to grow up with them into further 
knowledge, as themselves grew to be further cap^e of it. And whilst young 
men were thus educated, when any of them were sent to the university, there to 
be fitted by their studies for the ministry of religion, they carried some knowledge 
of it thither with them, and thereby became the sooner and more effectuaUy 
qualified to become teachers of it. But since family devotion and family in- 
atruction, through the causes already mentioned, have been neglected, and this 
neglect through the corruption of the times has grown so fast, as now in a great 
measure to have overspread the land, young men frequently come to the uni- 
versity without any knowledge or tincture of religion at all; and having little op- 
portunity at improving themselves therein, whilst under-giaduates, because the 
course oi their studies inclines them to philosophy and omer kinds of learning; 
they are usually admitted to their first degree of bachelor of arts, with the same 
ignorance as to all sacred learning, as when first admitted into the universities; 
and many of them as soon as they have taken that degree, offering themselves 
for orders, are too often admitted to be teachers in the church, when they are 
only fit to be catechumens therein. These considerations made the doctor often 
lament the loss of Dr. Busby's benefaction, who offered to found two catechistical 
lectures, one in each universi^, with an endowment of 100/. per annum each, 
for instructing the under-graduates in the rudiments of the Christian religion; 
provided all the said under-graduates should l>e obliged to attend those lectures, 
and none of them be admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts, till after having 
been examined by the catechist, as to their knowledge in the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Christian rehgion, and by him approved of. But this condition be- 
ing rejected by both universities, the benefaction was rejected therewith, and 
the church hath ever since suffered for the want of it. He used likewise to com- 
plain of another abuse, which he frequently met with at ordinations; that is, false 
testimonials; for how defective soever any of the candidates may be in their 
learning, and how faulty and scandalous soever in their manners, they never 
want ample testimonials, with the fidl number of neighbouring ministers' handa 
thereto, vouching the contraiy. By this means bishops are often so deceived, as 
to admit into orders such as are notoriously unworthy of them. This the doctor 
thought was a scandalous abuse in those ministers, who misguided and imposed 
on bishops by such false testimonials; for the remedying of which it would he 
proper, that any minister, who should thus endeavour by unjustifiable means to 
procure orders for an undeserving person, should himself be suspended from his 
own, till he was made sensible of his error; and ever after stand unqualified for 
giving any more testimony in the like cases. 

After the act of toleration had passed the royal assent, the first of king William 
and queen Mary, many people foolishly imagined that they had thereby full 
liberty given themi either to go to church or stay away, and idly dispose of 
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themselves elsewhere, as they should thinlc fit; and accordingly, the public as- 
semblies for divine worship on the Lord's day were much deserted, and ale- 1 
houses much more resorted to than the churches. Dr. Prideaux, in order to put ,i 
a atop to this growing evil, drew up a circular letter, directed to the ministers of 1 
his archdeaconry, in which, alter he had informed them, lha.t the sai<i act gave j 
no toleration to absent from church, but only to such, who, dissenting from the ] 
eBtablished reljpon, worshipped God elsewhere, with one of tbe dissenting; sects 1 
mentioned in the said act, and tliat all who absented themselves from church, 1 
and did not thus worship God elsewhere, were under the same penalties of law 
as before, and ought to be punished accordingly; he detiired them to send for | 
their churchwardens, and having fully instructed ihem in this matter, exhort | 
them to do their duly herein, and present, at all visitations for the future, all such 'I 
profane and irreligious abgenters fiom church, in the same manner as jbimerly ? 
used to be done before this act was made. This circular letter he sent to Lon- J 
don, and having there gotten as many copies of it to be printed as there were 
parishes in the archdeaconry; on his next visitation, which was Michaelmas, t 
A. D. IGQi, dispersed them among the ministers of the said parishes, giving each ,' 
of them one. It wai oAerward pubhshed at the end of bis Directions to CfntrcA- . d 
viardent, and underwent several editiwtfi. This letter, he found, had, in some J 
measure, its intended effect, though it could not wholly cure this evil. \ 
On Michaelmas, \^Q4, he thought proper to leave Saham, and return again I 
with his fiimily to Norwich, after he had resided there about four years. His 
reasons for leaving this place were, that the country thereabouts subjecting people | 
to aaaet, his family were hardly ever free from that distemper all the time ne . 
hved then. He was himself sick of it a considerable time; and two of his chil- | 
dren were so long ill, and contracted so bad a state of health from it, as ailerward 
cost them both their lives. Besides, being obliged to leave most of his books at ; 
Norwich, aa not having room for them in his house at Saham, tliis hindered him j 
from carrying on bis studies according to his inclinations; and in these he «raa * 
further interrupted, whilst he tanjed there, by the avocations he frequently met i 
with in country business, which made h im weajy of the place; and on al! these 2 
considerations, he determined to leave it On his quitting Saham. he gave it up I 
altogether, without resening to himself any of the profits, as he might have done, \ 
hy putting a curate on the parish; and resolving that as far as in him lay, the ' 
benefice and the office shoi^d go leather, he resigned both into the hands of 
the bishop, and wrote to the warden and fellows of New-CcJlege, in Oxford, who i 
were patrons of the living, to present anotlicr, which they did accordingly. i 

On th«" dor.tor'a rptiim to Nnrwich the whole business <if the rntheHml fell .' 



On the doctor's return to Norwich, the whole business of the cathedral fell 

again into his hands, and he was obhged to undertake the burden of it, to pre- . . ^ 

vent all from running to confusion. The dean resided mostly at London, and ^ 

hardly ever came to Norwich till towards the latter end of his time; and Dr. | 

Prideaux, after he had left Saham, being constantly there, this gave him a (nil I 

opportunity to make himself master of the allkirs of that church; which he con- I 

tinned to take care of till the time of his death. i 

On the I2th of February, A. D. 169G, he was inshtuted into the vicarage of j 

Trowse, on the pre«ntation of the dean and chapter of Norwich. It is a little | 

village, within a mile of Norwich, and a very small benefice, being hardly worth i 

to him more than 40/. per annum. However, having no cure since he had re- \ 

signed Saham, he took this small vicarage, rather for the sake of exercising the , 

duties of his function in that parish, than out of any regard to the small profits '4 

arising therefrom: for though his prebendship of Norwich, and archdeaconry of j 

Suffolk, which were all the preferments he had at this time, fell very much short * 

of a suiBcieni^y to support him, yet, as he had private fortunes of his own, be ^ 

needed not so small an accession for his maintenance. Having taken upon him- j 

self this cufB, he diligently attended it, serv'ing it himself every Sunday for seve- J 

ral years together, till he was disabled by the calamitous distemper of the stone, fl 

fiwn going any more into the pulpit, wid thea resigned It, m V^ >» \ia^isaaM. || 
Vol. I. — i 
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menti(med, it being his refolutioa not to keep any cure, which he could notaenre 
himself. 

In Easter term, 1697, he published his life of Mahomet, which was so weU 
Kceived in the world, that three editions of them were sold off the first year. 
He had long designed to write a history oi the Saracen Empire, firom the begin- 
ning of it, till it tell into pieces, by the governors of provinces setting up ^ch 
for Siemselves, A. D. 996, which was three hundred and fourteen years firom its 
first rise under Mahomet By this partition, all the power and grandeur of it had 
an end, though its name, with a small territonr round Bagdat, continued under 
the succeeding caliphs some ages after. This histofy, as it was to have given an 
account of the rise and progress oi this empire, and of the Mahometan relinon 
with it; so was it likewise to have comprehended the decay and fall oi the Gre- 
cian empire in the east, and the Christian religion, which sunk with it in thoee 
parts; for the power of the one empire being built on the decay and ruins oi the 
other, their histories are necessarily connected and interwoven with each other. 
The doctor began his history fh)m the death of Mauritius the Greek empeixv, 
which happened A. D. 602, and had gone some way in it, before he went to 
Saham; but not being able to go on with it there for want of his books, which he 
had left behind him at Norwich, as was mentioned before, the work stood still 
some time. However, on his return to Norwich, he resumed it again, with an 
intention of perfecting it; but whilst he was thus engaged in it, some reasons oc- 
curred to him, which made him desist from prosecuting it any farther. He came 
to a resdution therefore to publish onlv that part of it, which contained the life 
of Mahomet, and drop all the rest. What the reasons were that induced him to 
alter his design, being fully shown in his preface to that bnnk, there is no need 
of repeating mem here. 

The doctor found, in his archidiaconal visitations, that the churchwardens of 
his archdeaccHiiy of Sufiblk, as in all other archdeaconries, instead of presenting 
what was amiss, as they are bound by their oaths, at those visitations, usually 

S.ve in their presentments as if all was right, and that for those parishes where 
e contrary was most notorious. This afforded him, as it must every honest and 
considerate man, matter of melancholy reflection, that three or four hundred men 
should thus deliberately perjure themselves twice a year. In order therefore to 
put a stop to this evil, as far as it was in his power, he wrote his directions to 
churchwardens, instructing them in all the branches of their duty, which they 
had sworn to observe, and exhorting and directing them faithfully and carefully 
to discharge their offices. This tract, as it was written for the use of his arch- 
deaconry, he immediately dispersed through all the parishes of it, as soon as it 
came from the press. The first edition bore date December the 20th, 1707, and 
since that, several other editions have been published: the third, which bore date 
in September, 1712, is the completest; for this the doctor published, after having 
revised the t^'o former editions, and made many considerable additions and en- 
largements. This, therefore, as it came from the author's last hand, and those 
editions which have since been published from it, I should choose to recommend 
to such as have occasion for the book. 

In December, A. D. 1701, a convocation being met at London for transacting 
the afiairs of the church, Dr. Prideaux went thither, and took his seat among them 
as archdeacon of Suffolk. On his arrival, he found them divided into the high- 
church and low-church parties. The first thing that came under their considera- 
tion, was the choice of a prolocutor. The high-church parfy set up Dr. Wood- 
ward, dean of Salisbury; and the others proposed Dr. Beveridge, archdeacon of 
Colchester. The former carried the election by a great majority, and took the 
chair accordingly, in which he conducted himself with candour and abilitiei 
much beyond what was expected from him. And now, a debate arose concern* 
ing the privileges of the lower house, where a majority of the members claimed 
to be on the same footing, as to the upper house, that the Commons in Parliament 
are in regard to the House of Lords; that is, to adjourn by their own authority, 
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apart Irom the upper house, when, and to such time aa they should think fit. 
This the upper house, that is, the bishops, would not admit of, but insisted that 
the ancient usage, which had been all along continued, was, that the pi-esident 
adjourned both houses t<^ther, and to the same time; and that this was signified 
by a schedule sent down to the lower house; and that this practice they would 
abide by, and allow of no other; and so far Dr- Prideaux concurred with them, 
M thinking them in the right. But as to their requiring, that the lower house 
should break up, as soon as the schedule come down to them, and appoint no 
committees to sit and act on the intermediate days, he was clearly of opinion, 
that in botl] these particulars they were wholly in the wrong; for as the bishops 
usually break up very early, to attend the service of the House of Lords in Par- 
liament, and then send down the schedule of adjoummeBt to the lower house, 
if on the receipt of this schedule the lower house must immediately break up 
also, what time could they have to despatch the business before themP It seems 
natural from the reason of the thing, that the day of sessions be allotted for the 
business of it; and if so, what leisure can there be, unless on intermediate days, 
for any committee to sit and do the business referred to them? Two months of 
this meeting were taken up in arguing and debating these matters, which were 
contested with a great deal of heat on both sides, as well without doors (where 
there was abundance of pamphlets printed about Ihem) as within the house. At 
length the lower house apptnnted a committee to consider of Eomc method for 
accommodating and ending this dispute, that so they might be able to proceed in 
the other business for which they were called. Dr. Prideaux was one of this 
committee, who sat some time; but before any report could be made, the prolo- 
cutor fell ill and died; upon which, there arose a new debate about appointing 
hia successor; but this did not last long; for within a few days after, on the Slh 
of March, 1701, king William died, which put an end to the convocation. 

On the 10th of May following, A. D. 1702, died Dr. Henry Fairfas, dean of 
Norwich, in the 66th year of his ag«, ailer having held that deanery upwards of 
eleven years; and Dr. Prideaus being appointed lo succeed him, was installed 
into his deanery the Sth of June followiag. 

As soon as he was settled herein, he set himself to work, in reforming such 
disorders and abuses as were crept into llie cathedral, which he had no other 
means of doing, than by purging it of several obnoxious and scandalous persons 
who were the occasion of those disorders, and filling up the vacancies with the 
best men he could get. This he did; and by admonishing the rest, at length 
brought the whole choir into perfect good order, and so it continued for several 
years lo the time of his death. 

The 3d of December, A. D. 1709, being appointed a public thanksgiving-day, 
on account of our success in the expedition against Vigo, in Spain, dean Pri- 
deaus preached the thanksgiving sermon, at the cathedral church of Norwich, 
and, by desire of the mayor and aldermen of the city, had it printed. This was 
the only sermon he ever published; and had he followed his own inclinations, 
it would have been one of the last of all he had preached from that pulpit, which 
he had chosen for that purpose; for, according to the general turn of such sermons, 
it contained little more than an harangue on the occasion of the day. However, 
after it had been once published, the booksellers thought proper lo reprint it, at 
the end of his Ecclesiastical Tracts printed at London, A. D. 1716. 

In Easter term following, A. D. 1703, he published a tract in vindication of 
the present established law, which gives the successor in any ecclesiastical 
benefice or promotion, all the profits from the day of the avoidance. The occa- 
sion of his writing tint tract was as follows; As the law now stands, if a beneficed 
dei^yman dies a little before harvest, his successor shall go away witli ail the 
profits; and by this means, often leaves the family of his predecessor in great 
poverty and distress for the want of them. This was by many thought a very hard 
case, and several of the clergy clamoured hard for a new law lo remedy it; 
which induced some of the bishc^ to think of briiigio%*\J^\iiS«J V*^S>aiaKO. 
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for this purpose; and the bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Burnet, being particulailjr 
zealous in this matter, undertook to draw the bill. Dr. Prideaux hearing of diis, 
set himself to examine into the case; and tLflor having considered it, wrote this 
tract about it; in which, as his sentiments happened to concur with those of the 
archbishop of Canterbuiy, the archbishop^ recommended it to the rest of the 
bishops, who, on pemiiiig it, were so &r convinced, that all in general consented 
to drop it, and there have never since been any thoQghts of reviving it. Thi« 
piece was likewise reprinted with his Ecclesiastical Tracts. 

In the beginning of the year 1705, the dean had a very signal deliverance 
from great danger. Dr. Hayley, late dean of Chichester, being then in the 
neighbourhood of Norwich, dean Prideaux went over to make him a visi^ and 
whne he was there, the servants of the house (without the knowledge or privity 
of their master) made his coachman so drunk, that, on his return, he fell off the 
coach-box; and upon his falling, the horses immediately took fright, and ran 
away with him near three miles full speed, till at length they were accidentally 
stopped by a poor labouring man returning from his work: and happily the dean 
received no harm. This was a deliverance which he was ever afler very thank* 
ful to Grod for, whilst he lived. And there were two circumstances, which 
seemed providentially to concur in saving him: the first was, that on his return, 
instead of driving the direct road, through which he went, he ordered his coach- 
man tb turn to the right-hand into another road, which led to a farther part oi 
the city, where some business called him. Now this road being smooth and 
plain, there was less danger fipom su accident of this sort; whereas had he gone 
the other road, which was the nearest way to his own home, there was a steep 
precipice in it over which the horses would in all probability have fallen, ana 
beat ibe coach in pieces, and destroyed him. The second was, that a httle while 
beibre this happened, being in company with some of his friends, the case of 
bishop Grove, who lost his life by an accident of the like kind, was talked of; 
and it was then made apparent to him that the safest way in such a case would 
be to sit still, and wait the event of an overthrow, or the stopping of the horses 
by some other lueaiis. And had he not been thus forewarned, he had certainly 
endeavoured to have leaped out of the coach, which, in all probability, must 
have been fatal to him; for whilst the horses were running full speed, it was- 
hardly possible for him to have been so quick in getting out, but the hinder 
wheel would have caught him in the attempt, and overrun him to his destruction. 
And this was the ruin of bishop Grove, who, whilst the horses were running 
away with him, endeavoured to leap out; but the hinder wheel of the coach over- 
took him, ran over him, and broke his leg, of which he died. Both these 
circumstances the dean ever afler looked on as instances of God's mercy, provi- 
dentially operating to his deliverance, and, as long as he lived, was thanldul for 
them. 

The maintenance of the parochial clergy of Norwich, depending mostly upon 
voluntary contributions, gathered from door to door in every parish, in the year 
1706, it was endeavoured to bring it to a certainty, by act of parUament; and in 
order to this, a petition from the city being necessary, the mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council, wero solicited to make this petition. While this was in agita- 
tion, for the furthering the success of so good a design. Dr. Prideaux published 
an award made by King Charles the First, and passed under his broad seal for 
the settling of two shillings in the pound, out of the rents of all grounds, build- 
ings, and edifices, witliin the said city of Norwich, for the said parochial clergy, to 
which he annexed a discourse in vindication of the legality, justice, and reasonap 
bleness of that award; and in tliis treated particularly of the nature and legality 
of personal tithes, and the manner of paying them in the city of London; and 
though this treatise did not at that time answer the end for which it was intended, 
and produce the desired effect; yet, as he was in hopes it might some time or 
other be of use for that purpose, he had it reprinted again among hit Ecclesias- 
tical Tracts, A. D. 1716. 
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Jn the year 1707, the bishopric of Ely falling void by the death of bishop 
Patrick, Dr. Moor, bishop of Nurwicb, was translated thither, and Dr. Charles 
Trimaell, one of the prctwndaries of Norwich, was promoted to the see of 
Norwich, From the translation of bishop Moor to the naming hia 6Ucce«ior, 
near half a year intervened; and during this time, the dean had many letlen 
sent him by hia friends, advising and encouraging him to make inlei-est for tha 
bishopric: but tliis he could by no means be persuaded to do, nor did he think 
it consistent with his interest to accept of it', in case it had been offered him; (at 
he was then near siily years of age; and as the revenues of his deanery and 
archdeaconry would better support him in hii present situation, than those of the 
bishopric in the situation of a bishop, he thought il better to continue as be was; 
especially as the coming into that bishopric in first-fruits, fees, proWding a Buila- 
ble equipage, furnishing his house, and other incidental expenses, couldnot cost 
him less tnan -JOUO^ all of which he must save again out of the bishopric, or 
his family suSer by his promotion. There have been frequent instances of 
bishops, who dying too soon atlcr tlieir promotion, have leA their famihes in such 
poverty, as to want charity for their necessary subsistence. This was the case 
of bishop W — k, and this was the case of bishop G — ve, and would have been 
the cose of archbishop T — n, had not his widow been assisted atler his death by 
a pension from the crown, and what she got of the booksellers for his posthumous 
sermons. Dr. Pndeaux indeed was in no danger of leaving his family in such 
diatresB, as he had a temporal estate sufficient to proride fos them whenever he 
should happen to die; but then as he had got iKttluiig by the church, he had no 
reason to hazard his private fortunes (which wdn ftia own, and his wife's inheri- 
tance) in the service of it. It is a hard case, it must be owned, on the clergy, 
that when tliey are called to bishoprics, they should be so eaten out with tJie 
payments of first-fruits and fees, before they can receive ony benefit from their 
preferment: and it were much to be wished, that when the parliament dischai^d 
all small living»i not exceeding ^H. per annum, of ull tenths and first-fhiils, they 
had also discharged all poor bishcnirics of the same payments, th»l is, all not 
exceeding 1000/. per annum, considering their attendance at parliament, and 
other expenses in their way of living, that are necessarily annexed to their office. 
And it would be much easier, if instead of the mock elections t^ bishops by 
Conge d' dire, and the operose way of suing out so many instruments, and 
going through so many offices, and their paying so many fees for them, in order 
to their full settlements in their preferments, bishops were made here in the same 
manner as they are in Ireland, by the king's letters patent, in which case, there 
would be nothing &rther necessary, than those letters patent, presenting them 
to the benefice, as in the case of all otlier ecclesiastical benefices in the king's 
gifl, and his mandate to the archbishop to consecrate, institute, and install thep. 
By these means, a great deal of trouble and expense would be saved, and deans 
and chapters delivered from the great danger of a Prmmwiire, which they are 
liable to in all such elections, if they do not within twenty days, return elected 
the person whom the king, in his letters missive, nominales to them. These 
alterations would make such promotions much more desirable, than they now 
are, lo many who well deserve them. But that, which made the dean most 
averse lo pursuing any measures for obtaining the bishopric, and weighed most 
with him, was, that be was very easy in his deanery, which he could not pio- 
mise himself he should be in a bishopric. In the former, his long experience 
had made him perfect master of all the business of the cathedral church, which 
he comprehended in its full extent: but had reason to fear, he should not be able 
to do (he same in the latter, especially since now attending the court and parlia- 
ment, and a^n of stale, are made so much the business of a bishop, which he 
knew himself to be wholly unacquainted with. Instead therefore of making 
any interest for himself on this occasion, he engaged all that he had for Dr. 
Tnmnell, as he had lived a long while in friendship with him, and knew him 
lo be a person of great worth and goodness, and every 'jc*'^ AftaftWwv^'^ciR -^tftSwi- 
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ment he then aimed at; which the diocess of Norwich afterward fully experienced 
to their .great satisfaction. 

In the year 1709, he published his tract Cfthe Original RigM of Tithe$. Hi« 
design at first was, to give the History of ApprGpriations; that is, to show by 
what means they begun, how they were alienated mto lay-hands at the reforma- 
tion, the right the church still hath to them, for aerving the cure, repairing the 
chancel, and bearing all other ecclesiastical burdens, the right, whiw the law 
hath now ^ven ^^ropriators in them, and what are usurpations made there- 
upon. This was his main design; and the treating of the ori^al right of tithes 
was intended no otherwise thui as a pre&ce to mis wox^. %ut when he came 
to write it, finding it swell to. a bulk, beyond what he had expected, he thou^t 
it best to publish this separately, and reserve the rest for a second work, havmg 
already made collections for that puipose. Whilst he was engaged in this un- 
dertakmg, the unhappy distemper of the stone first seized him, which put a sU^ 
to all fiurther proceedings: for in order to com^te the work, and make it fuUy 
answer the end intended, it was necessary for mm to consult the Cotton Library, 
the tower of London, and other places, where ancient records are kept, which 
he could not do, but by taking a journey to those places, and beine utterly disabled 
from bearing any such journey by his distemper, he was obliged to lay aside the 
whde design. 

At the end of this treatise on tithes, he published the bill, which he had drawn 
for remedying the inconveniences the church suffers, fixun the holding pluralities 
of benefices, with cure oi souls; his reasons for this, as well as the occasion of 
his writing this tract, have been mentioned above. 

In the year 1710, being disabled by the atone from gcnng any more into the 
pulpit, he resigned his vicarage of Trowse; and the chapter, who had the patron- 
age of it, eave it to one of their minor canons. 

When tnis distemper first came upon him in the spring of the former year, he 
apprehended it was the stone in the kidney, firom whence, with much pain, it 
passed into the bladder, and when there, as he imagined, adhered to the side' of 
it; for upcm his taking a short journey into the country, it was broke ofi* by the 
shaking of the coach, which occasioned his voiding a great quantity of blood; and 
fix)m that time he lived in constant pain, till he was cut for it, two years after. 
His reasons for dela3rin^ this so lonfi; were, that being now past sixty, he was ap- 
prehensive it would be impossible for him to go through the operation, without 
certain death to him; and under such circumstances to put himself into the sur- 
geon's hands, would be Httle better than self-murder, and rather than be guilty 
of this, he was determined to submit to the will of God, and patiently endure his 
calamity, however grievous and tormenting to him. This he did for two years 
together, sufiering all that time extreme torment with great patience. At last, 
the disorder grew upon him so much, that there was little probability of his living 
a month longer without some relief, and cutting being the only means which 
gave him any prospect of this, he was convinced, that in this case, he might ven- 
ture to run me hanrd of it He sent therefore for Mr. Salter, a famous lithoto- 
mist then in London, to perform the operation, which he did Math great dexterity, 
drawing out the stone, which was neuly of the shape and size ofa sheep's kid- 
ney, in less than three minutes time. After the operation, Mr. Salter stayed 
with him about a week; and in this time the wound healed so fast, and every 
thing looked so well, as to promise a certain cure in a month or six weeks time. 
Upon this Mr. Salter returned to London, leaving him in the hands of a young 
surgeon, who had been bred up under himself, then at Norwich, to finish the 
cure, and assured the dean, he would be as safe in his hands as in his own. But 
every thing fell out just the contrary; for after he had been under the care of this 
suigeon a whole year, he seemed to be much fiurther firom a cure than when he 
had first undertaken him; and during all this time the dean had sufiered as much 
pain and torment fix)m him, as he had before fix>m the stcme itself. Whilst he 
was in this condition, lord Somers hearing of his case, was pleased to express 
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bimaelf, that he Ihoughl Dr. Prideaux a person of greater value than to be so lost; 
uid aent b message to Mr. Sailer, reprimanding hiifi for having taken so little 
care of him. This produced a letter from Mr. Sailer to the dean, in which he 
earnestly advised and desired him to come to London to him; and accordingly 
the dean, finding no assistance to he had where he ii-as, resolved on this journey; 
and for ihe conveiiience of hi« travelliag, contrived to take out all the seats of a 
large atage-coaeh, m which he laid hij qiult and other bed-clothea, and lying 
thereon at lua full length, was carried to London with as much ease and safety 
tu if he had been in a htter. When Mr. Salter canie to him, and examined into 
hii case, he founJ the urinary passage ripped up and destroyed, and eveij thing 
so miserably mangled and wounded, that he expressed no little wonder to find 
him alive after ujage, which he thought would have killed any body else. No- 
thing now remained hut to cure these wounds, which he did in about two months 
time, when the dean returned to Norwich again; hut was ever aflerthis, obliged 
to void his urine through an ori£ce, lef) id the rdace where the stone had been 
extracted, which was a great inconvenience to nim all his life alter. 

On his return to Norwich, he again applied himself to his studies, which had 
been greatly interrupted by his unhappy distemper. The first thing he under- 
took after this, was to review his Directions lo Ctna-tJnvardens, upon the bookseller 
signifying to him, that he intended lo print a third edition of that tract; and hav- 
ing made large additions to it, a third edition was printed and published in Mi- 
chaelmas term, 1712. 

Having finished this work, he went on with his Carmtxion of the Hi/iti/ry of the 
OldandJ^na Teslajnents. which he had begun immediately upan his droppingtbe 
design of writing TAe History of .^ppTapriatioTis; but being interrupted by his dis- 
order growing upon him, was obliged to lay it quite aside, till God should give 
him better health to enable him to proceed in it; and having now, by his mercy, 
in some measure obtained this, he pursued his intention, and finished tlie first 
part in the year 1715, which was published in Michaelmas terra following. The 
second part came out two years after in Hilary term, 1717—18. This work, at 
the end of the year IT^-M, had undergone eight edittons in London, besides two 
or three printed at Dublin.' Liltie need be said of a twok which is so generally 
well known, and has been read by most persons of all ages, who delight in read- 
ing at bU, as affording abundant matter for the instruction aa well as entertain- 
ment of all sorts of persons. In a work of this kind, which is so extensive in its 
own nature, and collected irom such variety of authors of different nations, ages, 
and languages, who so often contradict one another, where they speak of the 
same facts and persons, and sometimes themselves, it is not to be wondered at, 
if there are some mistakes; but much more so, that so few of these have hitherto 
been observed by tlie learned. The following letters, which were written in an- 
swer to some observations of this kind, sent him by bis learned and ingenious 
friend and kinsman. Walter Moyle, Esq. will sufEciently testify, with what can- 
dour he treated such as differed from his opinions, and how ready he was to re- 
examine and correct any thing that was thought amiss. 

DR. PRIDEAUX'S FIRST LETTER TO MR. MOYLE.' 
" Dear Cotiiin, I thank you for vour kind letter, and the pains you have taken 
about my book. I should have been glad of so learned a friend near me, to 
whom 1 might have communicated this history before it was printed. But now 
three editions being published of it, your observations come too laic lo be of any 
use for the correcting of any thing that is mistaken. However, I should be glad 
to have all that j-ou have observed; and if 1 live to sec a fourth edition, I shall 

I be sure to examine all that yoii shall sugge^il to be amiss; and as I shall see cause 

I liir it, make corrections accordingly. 

I " As to your first observation, concerning the East India trade, I perceive, my 
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good coxuin has not observed, that all that I say of it, is of the trade by sea, and 
not of the trade by land. I thou^t no reader would have understood it other- 
wise; but since you have, I shall in the second part, where I shall have occasion 
to speak of this matter again, put in such words, asr shall prevent all misunder- 
standing of this matter. 

'* As to what you wrote of Zoroastres^ I am of nothing more sure in ancient 
histoty, than that he was never king of Bactria, or any omer than a juggling im- 
postor; and that the time of his flourishing was in the time of Darius Hystaspes: 
and aU the Greeks, that say any thing to the purpose, agree in this time. For 
his being king of Bactria, and his maiking war with Ninus, there is no authoribr 
but that of Justin's, and those who have wrote from him. All the Greeks speak 
otherwise of him, and some give him a very fabulous antiquity. But since you 
desire only to haye it proved to you, that he was not ancienter than the tune of 
Darius Hystaspes, I will send you no farther, than to the place in the poem to 
Diogenes Laertius, which I have quoted: there the successor^ of Zoroasties being 
named, Ostanes is reckoned the first of them, and he came into Greece with 
Xerxes. Suidas calls < him ni^roMnfic but there were no Persomedians before 
Cyrus united Media and Persia together. Suidas, I confess, is no old author, 
but his collection is made out of those that were so; and many of those he used 
are now lost That he is made contemporary with Pythagoras, is another reason 
for the same thing. That passage, which you refer to in Amobius, if it proves 
any thing, it proves him to be contemporary with Cyrus. And Apuleius, placing 
him in the time of Cambyses, sufficiently shows that there was then an opinion, 
that he lived about that time: and putting all this together, I think it is not to be 
doubted, but that when others call Zabratus, Zaratus, Zaras, Zaroes, Nazaratus, 
&c. is the same with Zoroastres, the character of the pers(Hi, as well as the simili- 
tude of the names, proving this opinion. Perchance Porphyrins might think 
Zabratus and Zoroastres to be two diflerent persons; but this doth not prove them 
so, Porphyry living many hundreds of years after. All that I aim to prove by 
these testimonies is, that the best evidence we have from among the Greeks and 
Latins for the time of Zoroastres, placeth him about the time where I have put 
him. But as to the exact chronology of all his actions, (which is not to be found 
in this or anj other matter among the ancient Greeks) I acknowledge I follow 
the eastern writers, whose books are all full of him, and that not from oral tradi- 
tion, as you suppose, but ancient authors. The Arabs indeed had no learning 
till after the time of Mahomet; but the Persians had; and from very ancient 
times. And therefore I believe no Arab author as to this matter any fiaurther than 
he writes from the Persians; and if the Persians have writings of tnis matter of 
above two thousand years standing, why should not they be believed as well as 
Herodotus or Thucydides? Zoroastres's own books are still extant among the 
Magtans in Persia and^India; and from them are all the accounts that in the East 
are given of him. And his books being of the same sacred regard among them 
as the Alcoran is among the Mahometans, it is not hard to conceivt they should 
be preserved with the same care. As to Texeita, it is not a translation, but a 
short abstract of. Emir Conda's Persian History; that history is ten times as big. 
And though that author should say nothing of Zoroastres, or Zerdusht, as they 
call him, this would not prove there was no such person, any more than if the 
contested passage in Josephus was given up concerning our Saviour, it would 
prove that there was no such person as Jesus Christ, because then there would 
be no mention of him in that history. If there be no mention of Zerdusht in 
Emir Conda, a good reason may be given for it. Emir Conda was a Persian 
Mahometan, and with them nothing can be in greater contempt than the Magians 
are in Persia; and that might be cause enough for him not to take notice, either 
of them or their prophet. 

" I beg your pardon, I have not time to go over all your papers; others, as 
well as you, call for the second part of my histoir; and being now in the last 
scene of my life, and almost at the end of that, I have littie time to spare from 
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this work; which for the gratifying of you and others, I would gladly finish 
before I die; but if I live to linish it, and another edition should be published of 
the first paii, 1 will then thoroughly examine all that you shall olTer, but think 
my opinion, as to the time of Zonatrea, to be too well founded ever to be altered 
by me. 

I am, kc.- 
Norwich, Oct. U, 1116. 

SECOND LETTER. 

"Dear Couaia, I have received more of your papers: to answer fiilly all that 
you object, would require a volume, which 1 have not time or strength lo do, 
being almost worn out by infirmity, caused by the calamity I have aufiered, and 
my advanced age, as being now just upon the seventieth year of my life. This 
hath so far broken me, as to confioe me wholly to my house, and mostly to my 
chamber. Only since you preaa particularly about the 'A.-t.r.s, my answer is, 
that Xcnt^hon was not the author of that book, but Themi.stogenes of Syracuse. 
This Xenophon himself says, in the beginning of the third bode of his Hellenics, 
If you please lo consult ijaher's Jlnnala, sub Jlwio, J. P. 4313, you will find this 
there more fully made out 1 have indeed quoted that book under the name of 
XenrpAoa, because of the common opinion, which every where attributes it to 
him; but I think the truth in otheru'ise. I perceive you hang much upon the 
matter of Zoroastres: but all that you object is built upon mistakes: if you do not 
place him where I have, where else will you place him? Will you put lum 
with Plutarch five thousand years before the wars of Troy; or with others six 
thousand years before the time of Rato? Others indeed reduced the thousands 
to hundreds; but all is fable, for the ancients much atTected a. fabulous antiquity 
for all they relate. They wliu put tilings latest are geuemUy nearest the truth. 

It is easy in all such matters to make objections for pulling down; but then you 
ou^t to build up belter in their stead. I write with a paralytica! hand, which 
makes writing difficult to me; for which I also need your pardon. 
1 am, &c." 

Noiwicii, Jan. 30, 17)7. 

THIRD LETTER. 
" Dear Cousin, Thou^ my hand be almost past writing, as you will sufficienlly 
see by this letter, yet I cannot omit thanking you for the kindness of your last. 
1 hope er« this you have received my book- 1 am sure it will nowhere find a 
more observing and judicious reader than ytmrself. I had sufficient experipnce 
of this in your learned remarks on the former part. They have instructed me 
for the making some alterations against another edition; but however, I cannot 
recede from placing the Zoroastres, who was Zerdusht of the Persians, and the 
author of the book Zund/mestme, (which is the Bible of the Magians) in that 
very ^e where my book has placed him. To say otherwise would be to contra- 
dict afl the ancient histories of the Persians, and the general tradition of all the 
East What you object out of XarUkut Lydtus, who lived in that very age in 
which I place Zoroastres, looks like an unanswerable areument, it being by no 
means likely, that this author should assert Zoroastres to nave lived six hundred 
years before the eTpcdition of Xerxes, if he was his contemporary. One answer 
hereto is, the history that in the lime of Diogenes Laerlius went under the name 
of Xmdhia Lydiua, was none of his, but written by I^onysius Scytobrachion, 
who lived a little before the time of TuHy and JiJius Cffisar. This Alhenieua 
tells us, lib. XII. and quotes for it Artemon Cassandreus, who wrote a treatise 
on purpose to make a diatinction of the genuine authors from the spurious, which 
were then extant. But I am rather apt to think with Pliny, (lib. XXX. c. 1.) 
that there were two Zoroastres, the.elder of which was the founder of the M<igian 
sect, and the other the reformer; and that this latter was the Zenlushl of the 
Persians, and lived in the time where I have placed lum. ■?\yb."3 ,\b 'to'i 'Josi^t 
Vol. 1,-5 
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kft quoted, teDi ui of a Zorotstret, who lived but a litde befijre (pauh miie bate, 
are hif words,) that-Ostanet, who came with Xerxes into Greece. Plato, in tlie 
tenth book of his Politics, spoke of a Zoroastres, who was Herus Annenius, a 
Pamphylian. Thii* same was the Armenius Pamphilus, who, Amobius tells us, 
was &miliai)y acquainted with Cyrus, (See Clem. Jllex, Strom. V. p. 436, EdU. 
Hins. Amob. hb. I. p. 31.) I acknowledge the passage in Amobius is very dark; 
but if it signifies any thin^» it must signify thus much, that there was a Zoroastres, 
who lived in the time (h Cyrus. I may add hereto, that the antiquity, which 
most of the ancients among the Greeks and Latins attribute to Zoroastres, is 
notoriously fabulous, as that of five thousand years before the wars oi Troy, and 
another ol six thousand years before the times of Plato, &c. In most pretence* 
to antiquity, it may go for a general rule, that they who say the latest say the 
truest As to your omer objection against Alexander's having been at Jerusalem, 
the place you refer to in rliny, manifestly makes against you; for the words 
there plainly prove that Alexander was then at Jericho, when that incision waa 
made m the oalsam-trees, which he makes mention of; otherwise these words, 
Alexandra Magna res M gerente, would be veiy impertinently inserted; and if 
be were at Jencho, he could not go from thence to Gaza, without taking Jerusa- 
lem in his way. The words in Pliny to me plainly imply that Alexander was 
at Jericho when that incision was made, and that it was made at that time for 
his sake, to eather . some of the balsam. That an extraordinary providence has 
alwa]^ attended that people for their preservation is manifest That they are 
now in being, is a sufficient proof hereof. 

I am, &c." 
Norwich^ July 10, 1718. 

FOURTH LETTER. 

" Dear Cbtim, I do most heartily thank you for your kind letter, especially 
for the observations which you have sent me of my mistakes in the last part of 
my history. I must confess, that about Octavius's posterity is a very great one. It is 
a downright blunder of my old head; and I am glad so accurate and learned a 
reader has not observed more of them. This makes me hope that no more such 
have escaped me. I have mended this and all the others you have taken notice 
of; only I cannot make Socrates a sodomite. The place in Juvenal, which you 
mention, reflects on him for his aflection to Alcibiades, as if that were a sodomiti- 
cal amour. I am past labouring any further, being now past the seventieth year of 
T^y ^i if I outlive the ensuing winter, it is more thui I expect, or indeed desire; 
for I have now upon me those decays both of body and mind, as make me Mfy 
sensible. Gravis est et dura senedus. Eveiy body cannot live so long as my aunt 
M. M. though perchance I might have lived much longer, and in full vigour, 
had not my great calamity come athwart me: considering that, it is much that I 
have lasted so long. I bless God for all his mercies hitherto. 

I am, dear cousin, &c." 

Norwich, Sept. 6, 1718. 



The learned and ingenious Mr. Warburton has likewise differed from Dr. Pri- 
deaux as to the age ofZoroastres, in his Demonstration af the Divine Legation af 
Moses, 

In Hilary term, A. D. 1717, he published the Second Part of the Connexion 
af the History afthe Old and New Testaments, and dedicated this part, as he had 
done the former, to the earl of Nottingham, in acknowledgment ofme favours he 
had received from that nobleman. 

This histoiy was the last work he finished for the puUic; for he being now 
past his seventieth year, he found infirmities grow very fast upon him; and these 
were hastened on by what he had suffered in being cut for the stone, and the 
in management he had afterward fallen under. About this time, he was seized 
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with a paralytica! shaliiiig in his left hand, which six years after seized his ri^t 
aJ«o, and at length weakened it to thai degree, that he could na longer hold a pen 
to write with; and aa these weaknesses of body crept on him, they much impaired 
and weakened the vigour of hib mind, so that he could no longer cany on his 
studies with bis usual strength and assiduity, which made him think it time to 
give over, at one superannuated for any further undertaking; and therefore, though 
he had other works in design, and for some of them had materisls in a great 
measure in readiness for the composure, he thought it properest to drop 3iem 
■11, as not expecting he should live bag enough to finish whatever he should 
begin; and that, if he did finish any thing under these decays and infirmities, it 
would be liable to great errors; and he did not think it proper either to hazard 
his own character, or affront the public so far aa to oiler any thing of this kind. 
And therefore for the remaioing part of his life, he was resolved to send nothing 
more to the press, but confined himself solely to the duties of the station to 
which he was called; and faithfully to discharge these, and bear the burden of 
his infirmities, wa« work enough for him during the latter part of his life. 

For some time after the publication of his Connexum ofl/u History of the Old 
andj^eio TesUanents, seldom a week passed without his receiving letters with re- 
marks and observations upon it from the learned, in difierent parts of the king' 
dom; some raising difficulties, others desiring information as to the eaplaining 
some difiicult passages in it. To all these he constantly returned answers, and 
gave the best satisfaction he could, till by his age and other infirmities he became 
incapable of bending his mind to any matter of difficulty. 

Of all those who made objections or remarks, there was no one who did itwitb 
more learning or strength of argument than his worthy kinsman, Walter Mqyle, 
Esq. of Bake, in the county of Cornwall, who has been mentioned above. This 
gendeman, for his great learning, judgment, and wit, mixed with uncommon 
humanity and sweetness of temper, was justly esteemed by every one who had 
the happiness of being acquainted with him. In the younger part of his life, he 
had served in parliament several years during the reign of king William, where 
he made a considerable figure by his great knowledge and learning, much beyond 
what could be expected at his years. Afterward he retired into the country, and 
lived at his seat in Cornwall upwards of twenty years before he died, where he 
collected toeether a well-chosen library of books, and among these spent the re- 
mainder of his life. He was one of those persons, who, unhappily for the learned 
world, had no opinion of his own writings; and therefore not long before he died, 
destroyed most of bis finished performances. He died on the 9to of June, A. D, 



1721, in the forty-ninth year oif his age. 

From the year 1(586, to the time of his i 
at the cathedra!, of which he was a member, excepting ouly the four years that 



From the year ItiSH, to the time of his death. Dr. PriJeaux constantly resid* 



he lived at Sahara. How he employed himself there, appears sufficiently from 
what has been said above. During all the time that he was dean, he never had 
the least difTerence with the chapter, or any of the members of it, which other 
deans, his predecessors, were hardly ever ine from. This was owing to the 
prudence and integrity of his conduct towards them; for he always treated the 
prebendaries with all the respect that was due to tliem. ond was as careful of 
their right* as of his own; and never took upon him to determine any thing of 
the common right and interest of the church, without the common consent and 
advice of the chapter. In all his transactions with them he never hid or con- 
cealed any thing bom, but constantly laid all their aflairs openly and fairly be- 
fore them, as having no views or by-ends of hi« own to serve; and this was a 
method of proceeding, which that church had not always been used to, and so 
far gained him their confidence and esteem, that they trusted all their afl^rs in 
his hands, without any reserve, as having never found themselves deceived by . 

his management. His residing constantly at the cathedral gave him an oppnr- _ ■ 
tunify of looking after the fabnc of the church, and seeing that it was kept in 'i 

, good repair: and this he took care of as well befiae as »&ei "m. -^^ *«'»^' ^"^^ - j 
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while he was prebendary, be wai gaierany treaaurer; jand to repair Hw dhqick 
was one main part of hu office. His method was accerding to the direction of 
Che local statutes, to order the church eveiy Lady-day to be jcarefidly reviewed 
by able workmen, and, if any decays were found, he todc care to have them re- 
paired by the Michaelmas fdlowing, unless they were so great, as to exceed what 
the revenues of the church could bear; and then, what could not be done in one 
year was done in two. And, had he not been thus careful one year particulariy, 
and put the spire, which is a beautiful edifice, in thoroo^ good repair, it would 
in all probability have been blown down by a greA storm, which ha{^)ened veiy 
soon after he had caused it to be repairedj and must, in fidling, have crushed and 
ruined a great part of the church. 

In the seventy-fourth year of his a^e, finding himself so much weakened by 
his infirmities growing upon him, that he could no loneer use his boc^ as 
formerly, and being desirous that his collection of oriental books should not be 
dispersed, but kept altogether in some public libraiy, he permitted his son, who 
had been educated at that college, to make a present of them to the society c^ 
Glare-hall, in Cambridge; and accordingly they were sent thither, and placed in 
the college library, to me number of three hundred vdumes and upwards. 

About a year before his death he was taken with an illness, ji^hich so far re» 
duced him as to confine him wholly to his chamber; and at last his infirmitiea 
increased to such a degree, as rendered him incapable of helping himself in the 
common offices of life. All this was the efiect of the ill conduct he fell under 
afler his being cut for the stone; for the long confinement he then underwent, 
and the loss of blood he sustained, weakened him so much hi the limbs, that he 
was never free from paralytical shaking and rheumatic pains; so that he gave 
himself up to the thoughts of death, expecting it with that cheerfulness and re* 
signation, which naturally flow from the reflection on a life well spent He ex- 
pired on Sunday evening, the first of November, A. D. 1724, in the seventy, 
seventh year of his age, aifter an illness of about ten days, and was buried, ac- 
cording to his own direction, in the cathedral of Norwich, on the Wednesday 
following. 

Thus much has been said of his life and conversation in general; as the readifllL \ 
may possibly be desirous of a more particular insight into his character and man- 
ner of life, the following account is taken fit>m the report of those iR^o knew lam 
best, and conversed with him most intimately. 

Dr. Prideaux was naturally of a very strong, robust constitution, which enabled 
him to pursue his studies with great assiduity: and notwithstanding his close ap- 
plication, and sedentary manner of life, enjoyed great vigour both of body and 
mind for many years together, till he was seized with the unhappy distemper of 
the stone. His parts were veiy good, rather solid than lively: his judgment ex- 
cellent As a writer, he was clear, strong, and intelligent, without any pomp of 
language, or ostentation of eloquence. His conversation was a good deal of^ the 
same kind, learned and instructive, with a conciseness of expression on many 
occasions, which to those, who were not well acquainted with him, had some- 
times the appearance of rusticity. In his manner of life, he was very regular 
and temperate, being seldom out of his bed after ten at night, and generally rose 
to his studies before Hve in the morning. His manners were sincere and candid. 
He generally spoke his mind with freedom and boldness, and was not easily di- 
verted from pursuing what he thought right. In his friendships he was constant 
and invariable; to his family he was an affectionate husband, a tender and care- 
ful father, and greatly esteemed by his fiiends and relations, as he was very ser- 
viceable to them on all occasions. As a clergyman, he was strict and punctual 
in the performance of all the duties of his functions himself, and carefully exacted 
the same , from the inferior clergy and canons of his church. In party matters, 
80 far as he was concerned, he always showed himself firmly attached to the 
interest of the Protestant cause, and principles of the revolution; but without 
joining in with the violence of parties, or promoting^lhose factions and divisions. 
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which preTiiled both in the church and state, during the greater part of his life. 
His integrity and moderation, which should have recommended him to some 
of the higher stations in the church, were manifestly the occasion of his being 
neglected; for busjr party-zealots, and men more conversant in the arts of a court, 
were easily preferred over him, whose highest, and only ambition was, carefullv 
to perform what was incumbent on him in eveij station in life, and to acqmt 
himself of his duty to his God, his friends, and his country. 

A LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER, TO THE BISHOP 

OF NORWICH. 

Dr. William Lloyd,* die most worthy and learned lord bishop of Worcester, 
having, through the hands of Dr. Trimnell, bishop of Norwich, communicated 
to Dr. Prideaux, dean of Norwich, his scheme of the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
and his solution of them; Dr. Prideaux, in a lett^ writ thereon to the bishop of 
Norwich, objected against it, that there were many things in the book of Nehe- 
miah, which the said scheme of DaniePs weeks is moonsisteAt with; which being 
communicated to the said bishop of Worcester, his lordship writ Uiereon to the 
ttid bishop of Norwich this following letten — 

Hutlebury, Jane 21, 1710. 

My very good Lord, In that part which you gave me of my most learned fnend, 
Dr. Prideaux* s letter to your lordship, he speaks of many things in the book of 
Nehemiah, with which my account of Daniel's weeks is inconsistent in his 
opinion. But he mentions not many things, only two or three in his letter; 
and these are such, as, I conceive, I need not trouble my head with; for they 
sijpiify nothing to my business, which is only to show, that, from the going forth 
oi the commandment to bmld Jerusalem again, to the death of Christ, Uie cutting 
off the Messiah, there should be seven weeks, and sixty-two weeks; seven weeks, 
that is 49 years, to the end of the vision and prophecy, (Dan. ix. ^^ that is, 
till the book of Malachi was written; and the other sixty-two jveeks, or 434 years, 
till the anointing of the most holy, (ib.) that is, till Christ's being anointed high- 
priest, with the blood of his own sacrifice, as he was at the time of his death, 
when the Messias was cut off, (v. iSd.) upon which the JeWs came to be, i. e. 
non ei, as it followeth. 

The Jews, whom Daniel every where in his prayer calls thy people, God's 
people, &c. here the angel, speaking from God, throws back upon Daniel, and 
calls them thy people, that is, Daniel's people, (v. 23, 24.) and in these words 

S. 26.) the anffel shows how they would cease to be Grod's people: it was upon 
e Messias bemg cut off, which was done even by themselves; and, after that, 
they were therefore not hu people. But who were to be his people, after this? 
Even the Romans, They are here called Prmcipis pcpubis fuittrus. JEven they, 
that were to bum the city and temple, i. e. the Romans, 

I am gone beyond what I needed to have written on this occasion. My business 
was only to show, fi^om the going forth of the commandment for the building 
of the city of Jerusalem, till the cutting off the Messias; and thereupon, the Jews 
being no more his people, was to be seven weeks, and sixty-two weeks; in the 
whole sixty-nine weeks, or 483 years. 

I do here take it for granted, that Daniel's years were just 360 days in a 
year, such as those king Croesus reckoned by, as it appears in Herodotus (1. 28.) 
Of this, I believe, Mr. Dean needs no proof; but if he pleases, I will send him 
so much, as, I am sure, will be sufficient. 

Now, 483 times 360 days makes the sum of 173,880 days, which number of 
days, beginning in the month of Nisan, in the 20th of Ar^erxes Longimanus, 
(Neh. ii. 1, 6.) that is, in the year 445, before Christ, about the end of April, will 
certainly end about May, A. D. 32. But that time was after the passover, for 
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that year; and tberefore Chrift could not die in that year, tot ha.«oiild not dim 
but at the time of the passoven on that dajr, and at that hour, in which the paa»- 
'over lamb was to be lulled, then was Ghnst our passover to be sacrificed Sx us. 
But that must have been A. D. 33. Then that passover happened on Friday, 
April 3; then at three in the afternoon Christ must diei it should be neillwr later 
nor sooner. That Christ did die at that very time, it ma^ be easily proved by 
demonstration; and I have showed it, where there is occasion: but, at this time, 
I -am only to give account, how this, that hath been said, can consist with those 
thines of Jaddus and of Sanballat, in Mr. Dean's letter. 

First, df Sanballat; Mr. Dean seems to think, that he of that name, who gave 
disturbance to the building of the wall (Neh. ii. 6.) was the same with him, that 
is spoken of, Neh. xiii. 28, on the occasion cf one of the sons of Joiada, the hi^- 
priest, having married his daughter for that these are two Sanballats, is certain; 
tor the fotiner Sanballat, Neh. ii. 10, was governor of one of the small provinces 
in or about Palestine, in the year 445, berore Christ, which was the time of that 
building of the wall of Jeriisalem, Neh. vi. 15. It must have been another 
Sanballat, that was father-in-law of Manasseh, whom all take to have been him 
that is spdcen of in the last chapter of Nehemiah; for this Sanballat came to 
Alexander the Great, first at the siege of Tyre, in the year 332, before Christ, 
'Which was 113 years after the building of the wall; and he died in October fol- 
lowing, that is, after the taking of Graza, and just before Alexander's coming to 
Jerusalem. Jostph. Antiq. xi. 8. 

Soon after, viz. in the year 323, before Christ, May 28^ waf the death of 
Alexander the Great; and, about the same time, died Jaddus the hi^-priest, as 
Josephus tells us, at the very end of the same chapter, xi. 8. 

Of Jaddus, Josephus tells us, that, immediately after his death, his son Onias 
succeeded him in the high^priesthood. This Onias must then have been at least 
thirty years old; he might have been a great deal more; and, if he was th^ hish- 
priest, of whom Hecatseus wrote, that eleven years after Alexander's death, ne 
saw him, being then sixty-six years of age, as Josephus {contra J^pionem, Kb. I. 
Edit. Criapim, 1048, D.) tells us, from that history, by this reckoning Onias must 
have been born in the year 378, before Christ; and then his fiither Jaddus, likely, 
was bom before the year 460, before Christ; it may very well be that he was 
bom before the year 404, before Christ, which was the last year of Darius Nothus. 
This king, as Primate Usher {Jlnnal, I. p. 232.) thinks, was Darius the Persian, 
to the time of whose reign, all the Levites were reckoned, in the times of Eh- 
ashib, Joiada, Johanan, and Jaddua, as we read, Neh. xii. 22. That most learned 
primate takes it for granted that the Jaddua, here spoken of, was not then high- 
priest at the time of the reckoning of these LeviteK but, being then bom, and 
being heir apparent of the high-priesthood, that hoiy writer might name him 
togemer with those of his progenitors, that were all living together. It is not 
said there, or any where «se, in the book of Nehemiah, that Jaddua was then 
high-priest; only it is said, chap. xii. 11, that Jonathan begat Jaddua; and, verse 
22, that such things happened in their days. But, in the next verse, it is said, 
that the Levites were written in the books of the Chronicles, even until the days 
of Johanan, the son of Eliashib; which giveth cause to think, that Joiada was 
never hieh-priest, but died before his father Eliashib. And, one might be well 
confirmed in that opinion, by what he reads in Neh. xiii. 28, that he that married 
Sanballat' s daughter, was of the sons of Joiada, the ton of Eliashib, the high- 
priest. If Joiada himself had lived to be high-priest, the writer would have said 



will be of no great authority with any one, that considers how httle he knew of 
the Jews, in those times, or of the Persian monarchy. . 

The best of it is, that all that we have in the book of Nehemiah, concerning 
these times, after the going forth of the commandment to build Jerusalem again. 
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it 'du^ether foreign to the matter now before us: it can neither help ua, nor hin- 
der us, ill the knowledge of those seven weeks, and uxty-lwo weeks, that we 
re»d of in the angel's prophecy. 

I deure Mr. Dean to t^e notice, that I do not reckon the yean of any king'i 
reign any otherwise than as [ find them in Ptolomy's Canon. 

I desire your fordship to thank him for his kind remembrance of me, and to 
let him know, that I do heartily desire his prayers, as I do also your lordship's; 
for I truly am your most afiectionate brother and servant, 

W. Worcester. 

DR. PRIDEAUX'S ANSWER- 

Dr. Prideaux, having received from the lord bishop of Norwich a copy of thia 
letter, wrote unto the lord bishop of Worcester tliis following letter, in answer 
thereto: — 

My Lord, I must acknowledge it is a very gieat favour, that your tordfihip 
would be pleased to give yourself so much trouble, as lo dram up the paper for 
my satisfaction, which you sent to the lord of Norwich for me, and which hii 
lordship has been pleased to communicate unto me. 

Therein you say, that the objections I made against your scheme of Daniel'i 
weeks, from the book of Nehemiah, were nothing to your business, which is only 
to show that, from the going forth of the commandment for the building of the 
city of Jerusalem, till me cutting off of the Messias, was lo be seven weeks, and 
sixty-two weeks, tbat is, in all sixty-nine weeks, or 463 years; and that, com- 
puting these years from the 20th year of Artaxerxes 1-ongimanus, when that 
commandment went forth, they exactly end, according to Ptolomy's canon, at 
the time of out Saviour's death. But 1 humbly conceive, that, unless it be made 
out, that the beginning of this computation must be from the 20th year of Arta- 
xerxei Longimanus, your hypothesis cannot stand; and therefore it must be your 
lordship's buBiness, in the first place, to clear this matter. 

It is said indeed in Nehemiah, that the commandment for the rebuilding of the 
city of Jerusalem went out in the 20lh year of Artaxerses. But there were two 
Artaxerxes. whom this might be attributed to, Artaxerxes Longimanus and Arts- 
seraes Mnemon; and the text doth not determine which of these two it was. If 
it were Artaxerxes Mnemon, all that is said in Nehemiah of Jaddua, Sanballat, 
and Darius Codomannus, will very well consist therewith; for it is but to suppose, 
that Nehemiah lived to the time of Darius Codomannus, and then wrote his book 
(as he might very well do, without exceeding the age of eighty years) and all 
will be solved an'd made consistent; and therefore Scaliger, Calvisius, Heivicus, 
and several other chronologerB, come into this opinion. But, if it were Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, as your lordship says it was, in whose 20th year this com- 
mandment went forth; then all the objections occur, which I have mentioned; 
for. 

Ist. It seems evident to mc, that the text of Nehemiah xii. 92, where the Le- 
vites are spoken of, that were in the days of Eliashib. Jcnada, Johanan, and Jad- 
dua, cannot be underatood lo mean any other days than those wherein they were 
higb-priests. For the high-priest among the Jews was the head of the priesta 
and Levites; and after the captivity, when there was no king in Judah, had the 
absolute supremacy in all afiair* relating to them; and therefore it was as proper 
for them to reckon all such afFairs by times of their high-priests, as it is now with 
us to reckon of all actions in the stale by the times of our kings; and conse- 
quently, when any thing is said to have been in such an high-priest's time, it it 
a.s improper to understand it of any other time, than that of his priesthood, as it 
would be, when any thing is said to have been in such a king's time, to under- 
stand it of any other time than that of his reign. For Ihis reason I cannot come 
into this interpretation, which refers what is said here of the days of Jaddua ai 
far back as the days of hia childhood; for it seems to be a very forced sense, 
wMch thfi text cannot naturally bear. When such a tlun% va aii>!i.\oVwfcN«.«Q. 
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in the time of Hemy the Eighth, will any one undentand it of the timft bfcfcn 
his reign; or think it any other than an ahfurdity so to construe it? And, to me, 
it looks altogether as bad, as to understand what is here said of the Levitea lo 
have been in the days of Jaddua, of any other days than those wherein he was 
hi^-priest And it is to be taken notice of, that the text joins with the daya of 
Jaddua, the days of Eliashib, Joiada, and Jc^ianan, who were bigh-priesti before 
him. For it is said, in' the days of Eliashib, Joiada, Johanan, Jaddua, &c. And 
here I would ask, whether the days of Eliashib, Jcitda, and Jolaaan, are to be 
understood of the days of their high-priesthood, or of the days of their life? No 
doubt, it will be said of the days of their high-priesthood. And whv then must 
not the days of Jaddua be understood ao too? I may add further, What need is 
there, in this case, to name Jaddua's days at all? Because, if they be understood 
of those before he was high-priest, they were coincident with the days of Joiada 
and Johanan, which were named before. And therefore, if we understand those 
days ci Jaddua of any other days than those wherein he was high-priest, they 
must haye been named twice in the same text, which would be such a faulty re- 
petition, as it must not be charged with. Nothing seems more plain to me, than 
that the text speaks of the days of these four men, as in succession, one after the 
other; and therefore we must not run the days of the one into the days of the 
other. Besides, the whole design of interpreting the days of Jaddua, oi the 
days before he was high-priest, is to support a notion, that the book of Nehemiah, 
of which this text is a part, was wrote before he was hi^h-priest, and so far back 
as the time of his childhood. Your lordship placeth it m the last year of Darius 
Nothus. But then, to name his days with the days of the other high-priests, so 
many years before he came to be high-priest, and when it must be, on many re- 
spects, uncertain whether he would eyer be so or not, is what, I belieye, all the 
writings of the worid beside cannot giye us an instance of. For these reasons, 
I cannot but be of opinion, Ubiat these days of Jaddua can be meant of none 
other than the days of his high-priesthood; and that therefore he was in that 
office before this text was written: and it also appears to me, that the Darius here 
mentioned, can be none other than Darius Codomannus, in whose reign Jaddua 
was high-priest. For the text, bringing down the reckoning through the succes- 
sion of seyeral high-priests, terminates the whole in the days of Jaddua, and the 
reign of Darius the Persian, which plainly makes them contemporaries; and 
therefore Darius tlie Persian, in that text, could be none other than Darius Codo- 
mannus, because no other Darius but he was king of Persia, while Jaddua was 
high-priest at Jerusalem. And, if so, it must be in the reign of this Darius, at 
the soonest, that this was written, and consequently, Nehemiah, the writer of it, 
must then be liying^ And this brings home the objection upon your lordship's 
h3rpothesis, because, according to it, he must haye then been, at least, one hun- 
dred and forty years old, which is very improbable. For, if it were in the 20th 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus that he came to Jerusalem, with a commission 
to rebuild that city, and be governor of it, we cannot suppose him then to have 
been less than thirty years old; for a lesser age would be too early for such a 
trust. After this, Artaxerxes leigned 21 years; af\er him, Darius Nothus 19 
years; after him, Artaxerxes Mnemon 46 years; after him, Ochus 21 years; and 
then, to the first year of Darius Codomannus, were three years more; all which, 
put together, make 140 years. 

2dly, The like objection will also lie torn the age of Sanballat, the Horonite; 
for, when Nehemiah came to execute his commission for the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem, he found him a governor in those parts, under the king of Persia, (whether 
it were of Samaria, or of some other pet^ province, as your lordship says, is not 
material to our present purpose) and, to qualify him for such a trust, he must 
then have been, at least, thirty years old. And therefore, if it were in the twen- 
tieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus that Nehemiah found him thus intrusted, 
since he died not (as Josephus tells us) till the last year of Darius Codomannus, 
he must then have been, at his death, 143 years old, which age in him, is much 
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more improbable than the other in Nehemiah. An extrftordinary blessinf^ on 
that good man might be alleged for such an extraordinary age in him, which can- 
not be said of the other. Each of these instances, apart, look very improbable, 
but coming together, are much more so, and therefore must be a very strong ar- 
gument against that hypotliesis that infers them. I lioow loinc, la solve this 
difficulty, malce two Sonballats; the one named in ScriptNTft, who ■■ there said to 
have married his daughter to one of the sons of Joiada, which they will have U 
be that Jesm, who wa^ slain by his brother Johanan in the temple. Joseph. 
Antiq. xi, 7, and the riiier, the Sanballat named by Josephus, si. 7, 8, who nlir- 
ried his daughter to Mmasseh, the brother of Jaddua, and built for him the tem- 
ple at mount Gcrizjrn. But, where the name is tiie same, the character of a 
governor in the neighbourhood of Judeaihe same, and the circumstance of mar- 
rying a daughter to a «on of an high-priest the same, it is hard to suppose two 
different persons; and scarce any one, that thoroughly considers it, can come into 
this supposition. Your lordship, indeed, mends it in one particular, in allowing 
but one marriage of a daughter to an high-priest's son: for, if I lake you rig^, 
you suppose the Sanballat, who would have hindered Nehemiah in his work, to 
nave been a different person from the Sanballat, who was father-in-law lo one of 
Joiada's sons, Neh. xiii. 28. That the latter only was the governor of Samaria, 
of whom Josephus speaks, Antiq. xi. 7, 6, and who died in the last year of Da- 
rius Codoraannus; and that the other was not the governor of Samaria, but of 
some other petty province, in the neighbourhood. But, however, this will not 
solve the difficulty. For, supposing the Sanballat, Neh. xiii. to be different from 
the Sanballat, Neh. ii. and vi. (which I roust say, is hard to suppose, since, in 
both places, he is called Sanballat the Horonite) yet this marriage must have been 
in the twelfth year of Nehemiah's government, that is, according to your lord- 
ship's hYpothesis, in the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes I>ongimanuB; for in 
that year Nehemiah went into Persia to the king, and, on his return, found this 
irregular ntEuriage lo have been made, and therefore chased away fnsn the tem- 
ple the person guilty hereof. Supposing therefore, this son of Juiada (whom Jt>- 
sephus calls Manasseh, and saith he was his grandson) to have been twenty yean 
old, at the time of his marriage, that is, in the thirty-second year of Artaxeniea 
Loogimanus, he must have been at his fathei^in-law's death, one hundred and 
twenty-one years old, though this was but the first year of his priesthood at mount 
Geriiim; and, if we suppose the falher-tn-law to be twenty-two years older than 
the son-in-law, there will be the same age of Sanballat, as is above objected, 
against this hypothesis. So that the making of tlie Sanballat, Neh. ii. and vi. 
and the Sanballat, Neh. siii. to be two distinct persons, leaves ua just where we 
were before; and the objection is not at all lessened by it, but is rather made the 
stronger, by bringing in tlie improbable age of Sanballat's son-in-law to be a fur- 
ther addition to it. 

Thus fer I have laid before your lordship the objections which, I conceive, do 
lie against your fixing the decree granted Nehemiah for the rebuilding of Jerusa- 
lem, lo the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus; and since you build your 
whole scheme on the supposition, that this was that year, I think it must be your 
business, in the first place, to make this good, and to clear il against all objections, 
that it must be the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Loogimanus only, and not of 
any other Artaxerxes, that Nehemiah obtained this decree. Otherwise, you 
beg your principle, and, by thus faihng in your foundation, can make notlung 
stand which you build upon it; for you begin your computation of the saventy 
weeks, from that year, for this reason wholly, because you suppose, that in that 
year the decree was granted. But, if that was not the year, in which this grant 
was made, but it was the twentieth year of another Artaxerxes, then you begin 
ttie computation wrong, and if so, you must end it wrong, and all must be wrong, 
that you do about it. And therefore, I must confess, I cannot but be amazed to 
£nd your lordship saying, that this is none of your business, and tl)at it is foreign 
to me matter before you; for it seenu lo me, to bethav™^'^^'^*^'*^'^^ 
V-i, !._« 
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depends, and, without the setding of which, every thing else which jroo do 
be foreign, and nothing to the piupoee. 

However, I must acknowledge jour lordship's scheme is |xeferable to all othen 
that have been o^red finr the solution of this difficult matter. Scaliser's scheme 
hath not aoij the lama'bbjections against it, from the age Zerubbabef and Joshua 
must hci oC on the seoond of Darius Nothus (from whence he begins his oompu- 
Il|dqit/#the seventy wee!ia) that yours se^ns to have, from the age of Nehemiah 
afeMSanbillat, but also several others. For he doth not end the pn^hecy at the 
cutting stf the Messias, but at the destruction of Jerusalem; neither doth Jbie begin 
it Aom a decree or commandment to rebuild Jerusalem, but only from a decree 
fa finish the rebuilding of the temple; and frirther, according to that scheme 
there will be a very unequal and unlikely distribution of the successicxi of the 
high-priest; for, from the ending of the Babylonish captivity to the death of Alex- 
ander, there were these six hi^-priests, succeeding in a direct line from frither 
to son, Jeshua, Joiachim, Eliashib, Joiada, Johanan, and Jaddua. And, if it 
were in the twenties year of Artaxerxes Mnemon, as Scaliger saith, that Ne- 
hemiah had the grant tor the rebuilding of Jertaalem, Eliashib must at that 
time have been high-priest, for he is said to have been by Nehemiah, at the 
doing of that work; and, if we suppose him to have been high-priest from the 
beginning of that reign, that is, for twenty years, before (for he was so for several 
years after, as appears by the same book oi Nehemiah) then, fit>m the solution 
of the Babylonish captivity, to the first of Artaxerxes Mnemon, there would 
have been but two high-priests, i. e. Jeshua and Joiachim, for the space of one 
hundred and thirty-two years; and then, from thence, there must be four for the 
remaining term of eighty-one years, to the death of Alexander; at which time, 
according to Josephus, died Jaddua also. There is, I confess, no difficulty in a 
succession of four in ei^ty-one years; there are many instances of this eveiy 
where; but that there should be but a succession of two, for one hundred and 
thirty-two years in the high-priesf s office, which required the age of thirty, at 
the least, in the person to be admitted thereto, is not so probable, because, in 
this case, each must have been, at least, ninety-six years old at his death, and, 
probably, much more. For, it is much more likely, that Jeshua was above thirty 
years old at the solution of the Babylonish captivity; but, if he were no more, 
it is very unlikely, that, dying at the aee of ninety, he should then have a son 
of no greater age than thirty to succeed him. I am the longer upon this, because 
it is a difficulty upon Scaliger's scheme, that I have not seen taken notice of by 
any other, and makes much for your lordship's scheme; for according to that, 
this difficulty is whdiy removed, and the succession of the high-priests will fall 
veiy equal, and free from all exception. And, it is to be observed, that the 
years of their several high-priesthoods, as set down in the CS&ramcxm Alexandri- 
num, do not only make a distribution of the successions, which is free frt)m all 
such exception, but also do exactly agree with Scripture, according to your 
lordship's scheme; but cannot be so according to that of Scaliger. For that 
Chronicon makes Eliashib to die twenty-nine years before Scaliger's scheme brings 
Nehemiah to Jerusalem, but to have been nine years in the priesthood, at the 
time of his coming thither, according to your lordship's scheme; and I look on 
the Chronicon Alexandrinum to have given us the truest account of the years 
of each high-priest, in that succession of them, which I have mentioned, and to 
be the best clue whereby we may be safely led through the dark history which 
we have of the Jewish state in those times. 

And, therefore, your lordship's scheme thus far looking fairer than any other 
that hath been ofiered, I could wish you would apply yourself to clear it of the 
difficulties above mentioned; for, were that done, it would stand for ever. And 
this prophecy of the time of the coming of the Messias would appear to be so 
thoroughly fulfilled, in the coming of our Saviour, and the argument for his being 
the person promised herein, would be made so clear and irrefr^able, that it 
would be no longer capable of any contradictioni either from the Jews, or any 
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Other adferaanes of our holy Christian religion. And therefore I heartily wuh 
your lordship would be pleased speedily to publish your scheme, and to take 
care to clear it Irom the difficulties above mentioned. If you would be pleased 
to pve me leave to propose, what I am thoroughly persuaded is the truth of the 
matter, and what I think would fully solve the whole, 1 would offer it as foUowetb: 

1st. That those passages, which name Jaddua in the book of Nehemiah, were 
all inserted after the book was written, by those who received it into the Jewish 
canon, most likely about the time of the high-priest Simon the Just, when that 
canon was fully finished. The whole that hath been said by others on this head, 
your lordship well knows, and, I doubt not, can say a great deal more upon it, 
fully to clear the thing, and make it thoroughly appear to be the truth, as I am 
fully persuaded it is; and, when this is cleared, all that is said in the first objection 
will be cleared also. 

'2d. As to the other difficulty, which is about the age of Sanballat, it all arising 
from the inconsistency, which is between the Scripture account, and Josephus's 
account of the time in which this man lived, if you give up the profane writer 
to the sacred, (aa must always be done, where they cannot consist together) 
there is an end of this matter. And that Josephus, in his bringing down the 
time of Sanballat to the reign of Alexander the Great, was wholly out, is no hard 
matter to prove. For it is plain to me, he fallows herein the tradition of his 
countrymen the Jews; whose account concerning the Persian monarchy is alto- 
gether false and absurd; for they make the whi^e continuance of it, from the 
first of Cyrus to the first of Alexander, to be no more than bAy-tvo years: that 
the Darius, in whom it ended, was the Darius whom we call Darius Hydaspes; 
that he was the son of Esther by Cambyses, whom they make to be the Abasue- 
rus of the book of Esther, that this Darius was called aJao Artaxerxes (which 
they will have to be the c«mmon name of the Penian kings, as Pharaoh was of 
the Egyptian,) and that it was in the twentieth year of his reign that Nehemiah 
rebuill Jerusafein; and that, sixteen years after, was the end of that empire, and 
the beginning of the Macedonian, And, although Josephus, who had looked 
into the Greek historians, could not swallow all this absurd stu0) yet it seems 
plain fo me, he came into so much of it, as was the cause of his error in this 
matter of Sanballat. For, although he doth not make Cambyses to be the Ahas- 
uerus of Esther, but carries down that story to the time of Artaxerxes Lon^ma- 
nui, yet it is clear to me, he makes the Darius, that next succeeds, to be the 
Darius whom Alexander conquered; for he ia the last he makes any mention of, 
in the succession of the Persian kings. After Artaxerxes Longimanus, he imme- 
diately names Darius, and, after him, none other. And according to this account, 
the Sanballat of the twentieth of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and the Sanballat in the 
time of the last Darius, may, very consistently, be made the same man; for there 
will be, according to this reckoning, very few years between them. The truth 
of the matter I take to have been thus: the Sanballat who would have hindered 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem, was the same who is said, Neh. xiii. 28, to have 
been father-in-law to one of the sons of Joioda the high-priest; that Manasseh, 
who was the son-in-law, was the immediate son of Joiada, as the Scripture saith, 
and not the grandson, as Josephus saith; that this marriage was made, while 
Nehemiah, in the twelfth year of his government (which was the thirty-second 
of Artaxerxes) was gone into Persia to the king; and that, for this reason, on hia 
return, he drove him away from, officiating anv longer in the temple; whereon 
he, retiring to Samaria, about five or six years after, obtained leave, by Sanballat's 
interest at the Persian court, to build the temple on mount Gerizim; which the 
Jewish chronology running into the time of Alexander, Josephus for that reason 
seta it down as done in the time of Alexander; and this, I verily believe, was the 
whole authori^ he had for it And, that he should make such a mistake in those 
times, is no wonder, since there may be others observed in him, of the same 
times, altogether as grosa, of which your lordship takes notice in your paper. 

1 beg your lordiihip's pardon, that I have ttws^aK^ Kt\Eiu^'>iVS^l^f^ '^ 
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Hence wi(h this tedious paper. I humbly ofler it to your considentioii: and I 
am, my lord, your most dutiful humble servant, 

HviffPHRXT PUDXAmC 

p. S. And, I beg leave further to observe to your lordship, that, whereM Jo* 
sephus placetfi the ceasing of the spirit of prophecy in the last year of that Ait»- 
xerxes, from whom, according to your lordship's scheme, Ezra and Nehemiak 
had their commission; all the Jewish writers do so too, telling us, tiiat Eaa, 
Haggai, Zachanr, and Malachi, all departed out of this life on that yen; and 
that the spirit of prophecy departed with them. But they make that year to be 
the last of the Persian monarchy, and the very same in which Alexander came 
to Jerusalem, and Sanballat obtained that grant for a temple on mount Gerizim, 
which Josephus tells us of. And therefore it is plain to ine, that Joeephua, in 
bringing down this matter of Sanballat as low as the time of Alexander, nllowed 
the false chronology of his countrymen, the Jews, and not that true computatioii 
which your lordship reckons by. 

TO FRANCIS GWYNN, ESQ. AT FORD ABBEY, NEAR CRUCKERN. 

Sir, I have received the letter you honoured me with; and you should sooner 
have received an answer to it, had I been in a condition to give it; for I am ao^ 
broken by age and infirmity, that I have few intervals of hesdth to enable me to 
do any thing. 

I have, indeed, often said, that there is wanting a good histoiy of the East, 
from the time of Mahomet; and that there are sufficient materials to be had fer 
it» from the writings of the Arabs, of which there is a great treasuiy at Oxfixd, 
especially since the addition of Ih-. Pocock's MSS. But I could not say much 
of the Mamalucs, of whom I know no author that has written in particular, neither 
did they deserve that any should. 

For they were a base sort of people; a Colluvies of slaves, the scum of all die 
East, who, having treacherously destroyed the^ Jobide, their masters, reigned in 
their stead; and, bating that they finished the expulsion of the western Chris- 
tians out of the East, (where they barbarously destroyed Tripoli, Antioch, and 
several other cities) they scarce aid any thing worthy to be recorded in history. 
The beginning of their empire was, A. D. 1^0, and it ended in the year 1517, 
which was the eighth year of the reign of our king Henry the Eighth; so that 
their empire, in Eg3rpt, lasted two hundred and sixty-seven years, during which 
time they had a succession of above fifty reigns, in which the major part of their 
kings ascended the throne by the murder or deposition of their predecessors. So 
base and barbarous a people scarce deserve to be spoken of, and so quick a suc- 
cession could not allow time enough for any of them to do any great matters. 
They gloried in having been slaves, and therefore called themselves by a name 
which expressed as much; for M amaluc, in Arabic, signifies a slave; and, for the 
further expression hereof, it was an usa^ among them to take the names of all 
the masters they served, by way of addition to that which was properly their own.* 

But what you mistook me to have said of the Mamalucs is true of the East in, 
general; for there are many good histories of the aflairs thereof, from the time of 
Mahomet, in the Abraham and Persian languages. And the many revolutions 
that happened there, from the time aforesaid, and the many considerable events 
which were produced in the effecting of them, afford sufficient materials for a 
very good history of those parts, which we here wholly vnut For, from the 
time of Mahomet, there were four large empires erected in the East, in succes- 
sion one of another, whose transactions deserve recording, as well as those of the 
Greeks or Romans. 

The first of these empires was that of the Saracena, which in eighty years 
extended itself as largely as that of the Romans did in eight hundred; for it took 

1 Sg6 Dr. Prideauz*! Life of Mahomet, p. 1G4. 

< Soe Margat. Hiat. of l^unarlaiiab lib. Tin. ia frtadp^ 
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in India, Persia, Annenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Anbia, Egypt. Spain, 
and all the coe3t of Africa, wealWHrd, aa far as the Atlantic Ocean. It began in 
the year 6^^2, and, aHer huving luted under the caliphs of Bagdat three hundred 
and fourteen years, it expired all at once, in Ihe year 936. For, in that year, 
all Ihe governors of provinces conspinng together, each declared himself sove- 
reign in his respective government, and Jell the caliph only Bagdat, with the 
narrow territories of that cily, for his support; where he and his successore con- 
tinued for several ages afler as sacred persons, being, as it were, the popes of the 
Mahometan seel. 

The empire of the Saracens being weakened by this division of its dominions, 
and having also suffered many convukions from the mutual hostilities which the 
successors of them that divided it made upon each other, the 'Se^ukian Turks, 
from the northern parta of Tartary, taking the advantage thereof A. D. \0S7, 
made a terrible invasion upon it. One part of them, under the leading of Togrul- 
Beg (whom the western writers call Tangrolonix) seized on all that lies between 
the Indus and the Euphrates; and tlie other part of thent passing fartlier, under 
the command of Koslumish, seized the Lesser Asia, and there founded the king- 
dom of Iconium, where hia posterity, for several descents, till Aladin, the last 
of them, dying without issue, Othman, from being his mercenary, became his 
successor; and, in the year VHH), seized his kin^om, and thereon founded the 
Torkish empire that is now in being; of which Knowles hath given us a very 
good history. Togrid-Beg, having fixed his empire in Persia and Assyria, and 
the neighbouring countries, he and hia desotmdants there reigned for several 
successions, till they wera suppressed by Jingiz-Can, king of the ancient Moguls, 
who inhabited that part of Tartaiy which lies neirt to the wall of China. 

For this mighty prince having begun his reign A. D. 12(h!, formed the largest 
empire that ever was in the world, for it contained all China and India, and ex- 
tended westward, on the side of the north, through all Tartaria, Russia, Poland, 
and Hungary, as far as the Baltic, the Oder, and the Adriatic; and on the sid^ 
of the south, as far as the Euphrates and the Euzine sea; which was more than 
double the extent of that of Alexander, or of that of the Romans. And, therefore, 
by reason of the largeness of it, whenever a general council was called, twu 
years were allowed for their meeting, the remote distance of some of the provinces 
requiring that time for their coming tt^ther. This empire continued in tlie 
posterity of Jingiz-Can through twelve descents, till the death of Bahadur-Can, 
the last of them; when it had the same end with that of the Saracens. For, on 
the death of that prince, which happened in the year 1335, the governors of 
provinces, by a general conspiracy, usurped in each of them the sovereignty to 
themselves, and thereby extinguished this empire all at once; and, we may 
reasonably expect, that the empire of the Othinans will, some time or other, have 
the same fate. It hath been several times attempted by some of the bashaws; 
but it hath hitherto inited of success for want of Ihe general concurrence of the 
rest. One Mr. Petii de la Croixt hath published, in French, the history of 
Jingiz-Can, with an account of his empire, and the succession of the kings of 
his race that governed it aAer turn; in the ctHnpiling of which work, he tells us, 
he employed ten years; so that, it may be hoped, he hath gathered together all 
the materials that are proper for the same; but whether he has done so I cannot 
say. having never seen the book. 

Thirty-three years aAer the extinctian of thii empire of the Moguls, there was 

raised out of its ruins another empire of the Moguls, who, to distinguish them 

I from the other, are called the latter Moguls. The founder of this empire wns 

I the famous Tamerlane, by the western writers, who beginning his reign in Ihe 

year ]-'J(i6, continueri in it thirty-six years, that is, tiU the year 1404, when he 

^ died; during which lime he overrun all the eastern part of the world with pio- 

I digious succesa of vit:lory; whereby he subjugated to him all Tartaria, China, 

India, Persia, and all else, westward, as far as the Archipelago. AX tvU AfiSfe, 
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he divided hif empIrB among hit soof ; the poiteriiy of him that had India for IS§ 
part of the legacy, still reign there, unless tne many reydutions and convuLrioof 
of g^emment, which have ha^ppened there since the death of Aurang Zeb, have 
by thu time extinguished it Of this race of the Mogul kings in India, one 
£ieignior Monuchi, a Venetian, who had been physician. in the court of Auranff 
Zeb for near forty years, hath written a venr good history: it is published in French 
and En giiah ; which is veiy well worth the perusal. He was lately alive at St 
Thomas, a town of the Portuguese, within seven miles of our establishment oi Foit 
St Georee, in the coast of India. 

The nse and fiUl of these four empires, and the several remarkable matters 
and focts transacted in them while they stood, cannot but afibrd a very fitting 
and plentiAd sulject for an excellent history; and there are sufficient materials 
for it m the writings of the East, were they carefully and judiciously put together. 
As t» the authors of this sort, which are in the public library of Oxford, there 
is a full account eiven of them in the large catalogue oi the MSS. of England, 
printed at Oxford, about twenty-five years since. Amon^ these, are the two 
famous historians of the East,* Abul-Feda and Al Jannabius, which are now 
printing, at Oxford, in Arabic and Latin, by Mr. Gagnier, a French gentleman, ■ 
well snlled in this kind of learning. But, if my lord Pembroke (to whom my. 
moat humble duty.) desires further to be informed of what the East can afibid 
us of this nature, I beg leave to recomromd to him Mr. Herbelot's BibUoiheea 
OrieniaHt, a book written in French some years since; wherein he gives account 
of all the EMtcm writers that fell within his knowledge, whether historical, 
Fhilo0q)hical, gt of any other subject Since that, another Bibliotheca of the 
£astem writers hath been prqjeotod at Rome, which pretends to supply the 
defects oi Herbelot, and eive us an additional account of many other fastera 
writers, more than are to be found in that author. It is desimed to be in three 
volumes in folio, of which, the first volume, I hear, is already published. 

As to Mr. Jones, whom my lord Pembroke makes mention of, I do not know 
the eentleman, neither have I ever heard of him. To make him adequate to it, 
reomres a thorough drill in the Arabic language, which cannot, without long and 
seaulous application, be attained unto; and it adds to the difficulty, that most of 
the books, to be made use of in this matter, lie in manuscript, which cannot be 
easily come at, or easily read. For I know but of three Arabic historians, that 
are in print, tElmacinus, Abul-Phara^us, and Eutychius; the first, published by 
Herpenius, and the other two by Dr. Pocock: but these are only jejune epitomes, 
containing no more than the bare bones of the Oriental history: the full substance 
of it, to make it a perfect body, is to be sought fix)m other books. 

The matest difficulty, in compiling such an history, would be the reconciling 
the Arwic and Byzantme writers, who often give us accounts of matters, which 
are inconsistent with each oChen and the same is to be said of the Latin writers 
that treat of the holy war, they often giving narratives of it, quite different from 
the Arabic; for both sides frequently cnoose to gratify their habed and bitter aver- 
sion against each other, by reason of their different relirions, rather than give us 
the naked truth of the hcta they write of. The Arabic wnters, it must be confessed, 
are more exact in their chronolo^ than the Byzantine, and, in some other par- 
ticulars, seem to be more impartial, and to come nearer to the truth than the omer. 

In order to understand the Oriental histoi^, and the writers of it, from the 
time of Mahomet, a new Oriental geography is necessary; for the names of the 
countries iftid cities in the East, which the Romans and Greeks called them by, 
jtre now altogether unknown in the East. Abul-Feda is as famous for his geogra- 
phy as for his histoiy: were that printed with a good version, it would answer the 
matter this has been several times attempted, but hitherto without success. 

About one hundred and fifty years after Mahomet, the Saracens, from the Greek 

* See Dr. Prideaax't Lift of Mahomet.— Hii Account of Aathon, 4to. Edit. p. 153, 160.— CbarcbilTa 
Collect, of Voyages, voL i. Introduct. Izxiz. 

fSee the Lin of Mahomet, uU rapra, p. 153, 164, 165. 8eld. Ton. II. p. 410.— 4}eo. Pref. zri.— toI. i. p. 
1000, 1708, 11«. 188l*-4bid. 1396. 1709. '^^' 
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books (which, in their several inroads upon the Grecian empire, they had plun- 
dered out of the Grecian libraries) having the learning of tiie Greeks among 
them, and it having flourished there for four hundred years after the Arabic 
writers, are, from that time, as full of their accounts of their famous scholars, as 
they are of their famous warriors, and equally record what is remarkable of both. 
If the history of the East, here proposed to be made, should follow the same 
method, and equally give us an account of the progress of their learning, as well 
as of their arms, it would render the woik the mofte acceptable to the learned 
world. 

Thus far have I endeavoured to answer your letter, as well as my shattered 
head would give me leave to dictate it It will veiy much please me, if it prove 
to your satis&ction; for I am, Sir, your most fidthM humble servant, 

H. Pridsaux. 

Norwich, Feb. «, IISI-L 
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The calamitous distemper of the stone, and the unfortunate management I 
fell under, after being cut for it, having driven me out of the pujpit, ia wholly 
disabling me for that dutv of my profession, that I might not Ije altogether useless, 
I undertook this work, noping, that the clearing of the sacred history by the 
profane, the connecting of tlie Old Testament with the New, by an account of 
the times intervening, and the explaining of the prophecies that were fulMed ' 
in them, might be of great use to many. What is now published is only the 
fit^ part of my design. If God gives life, the other will soon after follow, but 
if it should please him, who is the disposer of all things, that it happen otherwise, 
yet this History, being brought down to the times when the Canon of the He- 
brew Scriptures were tSnisheil, it may of itaelf be reckoned a complete work: for 
it ma^ serve as an epilogue to the Old Testament, in the same manner as what 
after is lo follow will be a prologue to the New. 

Chronology and geography being necesiaiy helps to history, and good chnmo- 
k^cal tables being most useful for the one, as good maps are for the other; I 
have taken full care of the former, not only by adding such tables in the con- 
clusion of the work as may answer this end, but also by dige&tlng the whole into 
the form of annals under the years before Christ, and the years of the kings Ihat then 
reigned over Judea; both which are added at the beginning of every year in which 
the actions hajroened that are related. And as to the latter, since Dr. Wells, 
Cellarius, and Reland, have sufficiently provided for it, both by good maps of 
flie countries this History relates to, and also by accurate deacnptions of them, 
I need do no more than refer the reader lo what they have ah*ady done in tliis 
matter. What Dr. WeUs halh done herain, being written in English, will best 
serve the English reader, but they that are also skilled in the Letm tongue may 
moreover consult the other two. 

In the annals, I have made use of no other era but that of the years before 
Christ, reckoning it backward from the vulgar em of Christ's incarnation, and 
not from the true lime of it. For learned men are not all agreed in the fixing 
of the true time of Christ's incarnation, some placing it two years, and some 
four years before the \-ulgar era. But where the vulgar era be^ns, all know 
that use it; and therefore, the reckoning of the years before Christ backward 
from tlience, makes it a fixed and certain era. The difibrenee Ihat is between 
the true year of our Saviour's incarnation, and that of the vulgar era of it, pro- 
ceeded from hence, thai il was not till tlie five hundred and twenty-seventh vear 
of that era that il was first brought into use. Dionysius Exiguus,* a Si-vthian 
by birth, and then a Roman abbot, was the first aulhor of it; and Beda our 
countryman, taking it from him, used it in all his writings; and the recommen- 
dation which he gave it thereby, hath made it of common use among Christiana 
ever since, especially in these western parts. Had all Christians calculated 
their true time by it from the beginning d" the church of Christ (as it could be 
wished they had,) there could then have been no mistake in it But it being 
five hundred and twenty-seven years after Christ's incarnation before this era 
of it was ever used, no wonder, that, after so great a distance of time, a mistake 
was made in the fising of the first year of it 
. The era from the creation of the world is of very common use in chronology; 
but this I have rejected, because of the uncertiunty of it, most chronologers 
following different ojrinions herein, some reckoning the time of the creation sooner, 
and some later, and scarce any two aereeing in the same year for it :- 

The Julian period is indeed a cerlam measure of time, but it certainly depends 
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upon a reckoning backward in the same manner as that of the era before Christ 
For it being a period of seven thousand nine hundred and eighty Julian years, 
made out of the three cycles of the sun, moon, and indiction, multiplied into 
each other, and the first year of it being that in which all these three cycles 
of the sun benn toeether, this fijrst year can be no otherwise fixed, than by 
computing backward fh)m the present numbers of those cycles through all tfaa 
difierent combinations of them, tiU we come to that year, in which the first year 
of every one of them meet together, which carries up the reckoning several 
hundred years before the creation, and fixeth the beginning of the penod in an 
imaginary point of time before time was. And therefore, although from that 
beginning it computes downward, yet the whde of its certainty is by a backward 
reckoning from the present years of those cycles; for, according as they are, 
all must be reckoned upward even to the beginning of the penod. So that, 
although in appearance it reckons downward, yet in reality it is Only a backward 
computation to tell us how many years since any thing was done from the 
present yearl For in the numbers of the three cycles of the present year, it 
nath a real and fixed foundation for an upward reckoning, and so in any other 
year, in which the said numbers are known; whereas it hath none at aJl for a 
downward reckoning, but what is in the imagination only. And therefore, this 
being the true and real use of the Julian period, the era before Christ- for the 
times I treat of, serves all the purposes of cnronology altogether as well, if not 
much better. For, adding the years before Christ to those since Christ, according 
to the vulgar era, it immediately tells us how many years since any action before 
the time of Christ was done, and the Julian period can do no more; and indeed it 
cannot do thus much but by reduction, whereas it is done the other way directly, 
immediately, and at first sight. However, in the tables, I have put the Julian 
period, and have reduced to it not only the years before Christ, but also the 
years of the princes reigning in Judea and the neighbouring countries, and all 
things «lse that are treated oi in this History; and hereby the synchronisms, or 
coincident times and transactions of other nations may easily be known. 

The year I compute by in the annals is the Julian year, which begins from 
the 1st of January; and to this I reduce all the actions I treat of, though they 
were originally reckoned by other forms. The Greeks,* before the time of 
Meto, began their year from the winter solstice, and afler from that of the 
summer. The Egyptians, Chaldeans, and ancient Persians, reckoned the 1st 
of the month Tlioth to be always the first day of their year, which consisting 
of three hundred and sixty-five days, without a leap year,t it began every 
fourth year one day sooner than it did before; and so, in the space of one 
thousand four hundred and sixty years, its beginning was carried backward 
through the whole solar year. The Syrians and the Pha?nicians began their 
year from the autumnal equinox; and so did also the Hebrews, till their com- 
ing up out of the land of Egypt But that happening in the month of Nisan, 
in commemoration of this deliverance, they afterward began their year from 
the beginning of that month,! which usually happened about the time of the 
vernal equinox: and this form they ever afler made use cf in the calculating 
of the times of their fasts and festivals, and all other ecclesiastical times and 
concerns; but in all civil matters, as contracts, obligations, and such other af. 
fairs, which were of a secular nature, they still made use of the old form, and 
began their year as formerly, from the 1st of Tisri, which happened about the 
time of the autumnal equinox: and from hence they began all their jubilees 
and sabbatical years, § and all their other computations of ci^il matters, as they 
still do the years of the creation of the world, and the years of their era of 
contracts; which are the only epochas they now compute past times by. An- 

* Vide 8c«ligeniin. Fetaviam, aliotque ebronolotot, in eii loeii pU de anno OnBeorum asvBt. 
t Bo it waa in the time of tbe last Dariui; but afterward tlie Peniana compenaated for the loei of the leap 
jaar, bj addinf an intercalary month of thirty daya every thirteentti year. 
tBxod.xii. 8. § Urit. zzv. 9» UL 
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ciently the form of the year which they made use of was wholly inartificial;* 
for it was not settled by any astronomic ill rules or caJculations, but was made 
up of lunar months set out by the phasis or, appearance of the moon. When 
they saw the new moon, then they began tbeir months, which aometimeB con- 
Kisted of tweiity-nine days, and aoraetimes of thirty, according as the new 
moon did sooner or later appear. The reason of Ibis was, becauae the synodi- 
cal course of the moon (that is, from new moon to new moon) being twenty- 
nine days and a half, the half day, which a month of twen^-nine daya lell 
short ofl was made up by adding it to the next month, which made it consist 
of thirty days; so that their months consisted of twenty-nine and thirty days 
alternatively. None of them had fewer than twenty-nine days, and therefore 
they never looked for the new moon before the night foltowine the twenty- 
ninth day; and, if they then saw it, the next day was the first ifay of flie fol- 
lowing month. Neither had any of thfir months more than thirty days, and 
therefore they never looked for the new mooij after the night foUowing lie 
thirtieth day; but then, if they saw ii not, they concluded, that the appearance 
waa obstructed by the clouds, and made the next day the first of the following 
month, without expecting any longer; and of twelve of these months their 
common year consisted. But twelve lunar months falling eleven days short of 
a solar year, every one of those common years began eleven days sooner than 
the former; which, in thirty-three years' time, would carry back the beginning 
of the year through all the four seasons to the same point again, and get a 
whole year from the tolar reckoning (as is now done in Turkey, where this 
sort of year is in use;) for the remedying of which, their usage w'as sometimes 
in the third year, and sometimes in tiie second, to cast in another month, and 
make their year then consist of thirteen months; whereby they constantly re- 
duced their lunar year, as far as such an intercalation could eflect it, to that of 
the sun, and never sutfered the one, for any more than a month, at any time 
to vary from the other. And this they were forced to do for the sake of their 
feativiils: for their feast of the Passover (the first day of which was always 
fixed to the middJe of their month Niaant) being to be celebrated by their eat- 
ing the paschal iamb, and the oflering up of the wave-sheaf, as the first-fruils 
of their barley har%-eat; and their feast of Pentecost, which was kept the fif- 
tieth day after the Itilh of NiaanJ (which was the day in which the wave-sheaf 
was offered,) being to be celebrated by the oflering of the two wave-loaves, as 
the first-fruits of their wheat harvest^ and their feast of Tabernacles, which was 
ys began on the 15th of Tisri,|| being fixed to the time of Iheir ingathering 
:1 the fruits of the earthrlT the Passover could not he obsen-ed, till the 
lambs were grown fit to be eaten, and the barley fit to be reaped; nor the Pen- 
tecost, till the wheat was ripe; nor the feast of Tabernacles, till the ingather- 
ings of the vineyard and olivcyard weie over: and therefore, these festivals be- 
ing fixed to these set seasons of the year, the making of the intercalation above 
mentioned was necessary, for the keeping them within a month sooner or later 
always to tliem. Their rule for the doing of this was,** whenever, according 
to the course of the common year, the fifteenth day of Nisan (which was the 
first day of unleavened bread, and the first day of their paschal solemnity) hap- 
pened to fall before the day of their vernal equinox, then they intercalated a 
month, and the paschal solenmity was thereby carried on a month farllier into 
the year, and all the other festivals with it; for, according as the paschal festi- 
val was fixed, so were all the rest; that is, the Pentecost fifty days after the se- 
cond day of the paschal feast (i. e. the 16th of Nisan,) on which the wave- 

• Tnrmud In lYici. Koih Hnnbinab, MBlmdnidetLn KlOduih Hachodeiti.BBUlcn ite Anno Civili Veunn 
JudToniiu. 
lEiod. .ii.3-«l. Levil, iiiU. *-». Numb, (iviii. W. 17. 
ILfTil. i»iu. lS-17. DeuL iti.B. 
itl.w ll it ID b* DlH,-tv«d. mat in lain Lbe hvlfy himtl wnhrfan tbr wbcat btrrat. and m II iru In 
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sheaf was ofiered; and the feast of Tabernacles six months after the beffinning 
of the said paschal feast For as the first day of the paschal feast was the IMo 
of Nisan (tne 14th, on the evening of which the solemnity began in the slay- 
ing of the paschal lambs, being but the eve of the Passover,) so the first day 
of the feast of Tabernacles was on the 16th of Tisri, just six months after. 
To make this the more clear, let it be observed that the Hebrew months were 
as foUoweth: — 1. Nisan; 2. lyar, 3. Sivan; 4. Tamuz; 5. Ab; 6. Elul; 7. Tiari; 
8. Marchesvan; 9. Cisleu; 10. Tebeth; 11. Sheba^ 1^ Adar. And these twelve 
made their common yean but in their intercalated years there was another 
month added after Adar, which they called Veadar, or the second Adar; and 
then their year consisted of thirteen months. Supposing, therefore, their ver- 
nal equinox should have been on the 10th of March (whereabout now it is,) 
and that the 15th of Nisan, the first day of their Passover, should, in the com- 
mon course of their year, happen to fall on the 9th of March, the day before 
the equinox; then, on their loreseeing of this, they intercalated a month, and 
after meir Adar added their Veadar, which sometimes consisted of twenty-nine 
days, and sometimes of thirty, according as it happened; at present we will 
suppose it to be of thirty days, and then the Ist of Nisan, which is to begin 
this year, instead of being on the 23d of February ha otherwise it would,) 
must be carried on thirty days forward to the 25th ot March, and their Pass- 
over to the 8th of April following. But the next year after beginning eleven 
days sooner, for the reason I have mentioned, the 1st of Nisan must then have 
happened on the 14th of March, and the first day of the Passover on the 28th 
of the same month; and, the next year after that, the 1st of Nisan must, for 
the same reason, have happened on the 3d of March, and the first day of the 
Passover on the 17th of March; and, the next year after that, according to this 
calculation, the 1st of Nisan would have happened on the 20th of February, 
and the first day of the Plissover on the 6th of March following. But this be- 
ing before the equinox, another intercalation of the month Veadar must have 
been made. And so after the same manner it went through all other years; 
whereby it came to pass, that the 1st of Nisan, which w^as the beginning of 
their year, always was within fifteen days before, or fifteen days after the ver- 
nal equinox, that is, within the compass of thirty days in the whole, sooner or 
later, and, according as that was fixed, so were fixed also the beginnings of all 
their other months, and all the fasts and feasts observed in them. But this in- 
artificial way of forming their months and years was in use among them only 
while they lived in their o\ni land, and there might easily receive notice of 
what was ordained in this matter by those who had the care and ordering of 
it: for w^hen they became dispersed through all nations, they were forced to 
make use of cycles and astronomical calculations, for the fixing of their new 
moons and intercalations, and the times of their feasts, fasts, and other obser- 
vances, that so they might be every way uniform herein. The first cvcle they 
made use of for this purpose was Aat of eighty-four years:* by this they fixed 
their paschal feast, and by that their whole year besides; and the use hereof 
the primitive Christians borrowed from them, and, for some of the first centu- 
ries, fixed their Easter in every year according to it; but this, after some time, 
being found to be faulty, Meto's cycle of nineteen yearst was, after the coun- 
cil of Nice, brought into use by them for this purpose instend of the other; 
and the Jews, following the example herein, almost about the same time came 
into the same usage also: and upon this cycle is founded the present form of 
their year. The first who began to work it into this shape was Rabbi Samuel,t 
rector of the Jewish school at Sora, in Mesopotamia: Rabbi Adda, who was a 

* Vide Bticheritira de antiauo Paschali Judeonim Cyclo. 
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great astronomer, pursued his Bcheme; and after him Rabbi Hillel, ahout the 
year of our Lord 360, brought it to that perfection in which it now is; and be- 
ing nasi, or prince of the Sanhedrin, he gave it the authority of his sanction, 
and by virtue thereof it hath ever since been observed by Ibem, and they say 
always is to be observed to the comitfg of the Messiah. According to this form" 
there are, within the compass of the said nineteen years' cycle, seven interca- 
lated years, consisting of thirteen months, and twelve common years conaisling 
of twelve months. The intercalated years are the third, the sixth, the eighth, 
the eleventh, the fourteenth, the seventeenth, and the nineteenth of that cycle; 
and when one round of this cycle is over, they begin another; and so constant- 
ly, according to it, fix their new moons (at which all their months be^n,) and 
all their fasts and feasts in every year. And Uiis form of their year, it must 
be acknowledged, is very exactly and astronomically contrived, and may truly 
be reckoned the greatest piece of art and ingenuity that is to be found among 
that people. They who would thoroughly understand it, may read Maimoni- 
des' tract Kiddush Hachodesh, which hath been published in a very good La- 
tin translation by Lewis de Veil, under the title De CoTistcralione Calentlamm, 
where Ihey wiL find it very exactly and perspicuously described. 

These having been the forms of the Jewish year, that is, the inartificial form 
used by the ancients in the land of Canaan, and the artificial and astronomical 
form now in use among the modems throughout all their dispersions; according 
to neither of them can the days of the Jewish months be fixed to any certain 
days of the months in the Julian year; for, in both of them, the m(»ths being 
lunar, and the intercalations made of one whole lunar month at once, the days 
of those months, to the full extent of one full lunar month, feU sometimes sooner, 
and sometimes later, in the solar form. Since the Jewish calendar hath been 
fixed by Rabbi Hlllel, upon the certain foundations of aatronomy, tal)le3 may in- 
deed be made, which may point out lo what day in that calendar every day in 



the Julian year shall answer: but this cannot be done for the time before; he- 
cause, while they went inartificiaDy to work in this matter, by the phasis and ap- 
pearance of the moon, both for the beginning of their months and years, and the 



making of their intercalations, they did not cdways do it exactly, butoflen varied 
from the astronomical truth herein. And this latter having been their way 
throufh all the times of which lliis history treats, we cannot, when we find the 
day of any Jewish month mentioned either in the scriptures, or in Josephus, re- 
duce it exactly to its time in the Julian year, or there fix it any nearer, tlian 
within the compass of a month sooner or later. Kepler indeed holds, that the 
Jewish year was a solar year, consisting of twelve months, of thirty days each, 
and an addition of five days after the last of tliem; and our country-men. Arch- 
bishop Usher and Mr. Lydiat, two of the most eminent ehronologers that any age 
hath produced, go into the same opinion. Such a year, I acknowledge, was m 
use among the Chaldeans, from whom Abraham was descended; and also among 
the Egyptians, with whom the Israelites long lived: and I doubt not, but that, 
before their coming out of the land of Egypt, they also reckoned their lime by 
the same form. For the time of the fiood is manifestly computed by it in the 
book of Genesis,! one bimdfed and fifty days being there made equal to five 
months, which proves those months to have been thirly-day months, But that 
the Israelites made use of this sort of year, after Iheir coming out of Egypt, can 
never be made consistent with the Mosaical law. According lo that, Iheir year 
must t>e made up of months purely lunar; and could no otherwise, than by an 
intercalary month, be reduced to the solar form: and there being a necessity of 
making this intercalation for the keeping of their festivals to their proper seasons, 
by this means it comes lo pass, that the beginnings of their months cannot be 
fixed lo any certain day in the Julian calendar, but they fell always within the 
compass of thirty days sooner or later therein. That the thing may appear the 

•T«iiBndidtt«ili HuitaiiiFh. HUmonidiM In KliUiuh Htthoderii.M BcldeQuade A.nT,o C.-rt^iNewwa 
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dearer tt> the leader, I shall express it in this foUowinfi; scheme^ wherein the first 
CQlumn gives the names of the Jewish mcmths, and the second of the Julian 
months, within the compass of which the said Jewish months set over against 
them have always sooner or later their beginning and ending; and this is the 
nearest view that can be given of the correspondency of the one with the other. 
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The thirteenth month, called Veadar, or the second Adar, answered most the 
end of our March, it being then only intercalated, or cast in when the beginning 
of Nisan would otherwise be carried back into the end of Febru^. 

I have, in the series of this History, taken no notice either of the jubilees or 
the sabbatical years of the Jews, both because of the uselessness, and also of the 
uncertainty of them. They aie useless because they help not to the explaining 
of any thine, either in the holy scriptures, or the histories of the times which I 
treat of; and they are uncertain, because it doth not appear when or how they 
were observed. It is acknowledged by most learned men, that the jubilees were 
no more regarded afler the Babylonish captivity; and it is manifest from scrip- 
ture, that the sabbatical years were wholly neglected for many ages before it 
For the desolation, which happened to the country of Judea, under mat captivity, 
is said, in the second book of Chronicles (chap, xxxvi. 21.) to have been brought 
upon it for this very reason, that the land might enjoy its sabbaths, that is, those 
sabbatical years of rest which the Jews, in neglecting the law of God concerning 
this matter, had deprived it of; and therefore, if we reckon to this desolation only 
the fifty-two years that were from the destruction of the city and temple of Je- 
rusalem, to the end of the Babylonish captivity (in which the land was wholly 
desolated,) this will prove the observing of those sabbatical years to have been 
neglected for three hundred and sixty-four years before that captivity. But, if 
we add hereto the other eighteen years of that captivitv, in which it was only in 
part desolated, and take in the whole seventy years of it into this reckoning, it 
will then carry up the time of this neglect much higher, even to four hundred 
and ninety years before that captivity: and, as to the jubilees, there is no men- 
tion made of them any where through the whole Scriptures, saving only in that 
law where they are enjoined; neither is there of their sabbatical years, saving 
only in the same law, and the place in the Chronicles above mentioned. There 
are, indeed, two other places of scripture which some understand concerning 
them; that is, 2 Kings xix. 29. and Jeremiah xxxiv. 8 — 10. But both these pas- 
sages do better admit of other interpretations: for what is said in the former of 
these, seems rather to refer to the desolations of the war, and the interruption of 
agriculture through the violences and calamity of it, than to a sabbatical year, 
and 80 Grotius and other learned men understand it. And what is said in the 
other by Jeremiah, about the release of servants, doth not infer a sabbatical year, 
nor a jubilee neither: for every Hebrew servant was to be released in the seventh 
year of his servitude,* though it were neither a jubilee nor a sabbatical year; and 
therefore this instance infers neither of them: and those who undertake to inter- 
pret the law which enjoins these jubilees and sabbatical years, very much differ 
concerning them, both as to the time and manner of their observance. Some 
will have the reckoning, both of the sabbatical years and the jubilees, to com- 
mence from the first entering of the Israelites into the land of Canaan, and there- 
fore place the first sabbatical year in the seventh year after that entrance, and the 
first jubilee also according hereto; but others say, that the land was seven years 
in conquering and dividing, and that the eighth year was the first in which the 
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Israelites began to sow tuid reap in it; and that therefore the fourteenth year vaa 
the first sabboticiil yeajr. and, according to this reckoning, they put the first sab* 
batical year, and the first jubilee, seven years later than the former, and so the 
numbers of all the rest thai follow. And tlie.a, aa to the time of the jubilee, 
there is this dispute, whether it be the same with the seventh sabbatical year, or 
the nest year after. The reason of this dispute is, because if it be on Uie year 
atlcT the seventh sabbatical year, then there will be (wo sabbafical years tc^ther 
(for the year of jubilee was also a sabbatical year,") and in this case there would 
be the loss of two crops together; and then it will be asked, how could the peo- 
ple be supported? And they wlio, notwithstanding this objection, determine for 
the year next after the seventh sabbatical year to have been the year of jubilee, 
though they have the scripturef on their side in this particular, yet are not agreed 
where to begin the nest week of years (or shemiltah, as the Jews call il) after 
that seventh sabbatical year; that is, whether the year of jubilee, or the next year 
after it, was to be the (ust year of that week, or shemittoh. If the jubilee year 
were the first year of that week, then there would have been but five years ftir 
them to BOW and reap in between the jubilee (which was also a sabbatical year) 
and the next sabbatical year after; whereas the tcripture saith they were to hava 
six.l And if the first year of the next Bhemittah were the next year after the 
jubilee, then the shemittahs would not always succeed in an exact series imme- 
diafelv one after the other; but after the seventh ahemittah, the year of jubilee 
woulJ intervene between that and the next; which disagreeth with the opinion 
of many. However, it is, indeed, the truth of the matter, and I know ho objec- 
tion a°;ainst it, but that it exposeth the error of those, who, thinking that the sab- 
batical year did always happen each exactly on the seventh year after the former, 
have in that order and series placed them in their chronological computations, 
without considering, that after every forty-ninth year a jubilee year did mtervene 
between the shemittah that then ended, and the beginning of the next that fol- 
lowed- But they act moat out of the way in this matter, who would confine 
Daniel's prophecy of the seventy weeks to so many shemittahs, as if theae 
seventy weeks fell in exacUy with seventy shefnittahs, that is, that the first week 
began with the first year of a shemittah or sabbatical week, and ended with a 
sabbatical year, which was the last of a shemiltah; and so all the rest down to 
the last of the whole number: and to this ead some have perplexed themselves 
in vain to find out sabbatical years to suit their hypothesis, and fix them to times 
to which they never did belong; whereas the prophecy means no more than by 
the seven^ weeks to express seventy times seven years, that is, four hundred 
and ninety in the whole, without any relation had either to shemittahs or sabbati- 
cal years. And were it otherwise, the seventy weeks of Daniel, besides the 
seventy shemittahs, must have contained nine years more for the nine jubilees, 
which must have happened within the compass of the said seventy shemittahs, 
and thereby make the whole number of those weeks to be four hundred and 
ninety-nine years; which no one, Aat I know of, hath ever yet said. And there- 
fore, since there is nothing certain to he known concerning these sabbatical yean 
and jubilees of the Jews, as to their ancient observance of thera, and conse- 
quently there can be no use made of them, for the explication either of scripture 
or history, I have not troubled the reader with them in the body of this History; 
and I wish I have not troubled hira too far in saying so much of them here in 
the Preface. 

In the series of this History, having often endeavoured to reduce the sums of 
money mentioned therein to the value they would bear with us in this present 
E^, whether gold or silver, I think it reouisite to lay down the rules whereby I 
make this reduction. It is to be observed, therefore, in order hereto, that, among 
the ancients, the way of reckoning Iheir money was by talents. So the He- 
brews, so the Babylonians, so the Greeks, and so the Ramans did reckon: and 
of these talents they had subdivisions, which were usually intr minas and drachms, 
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f. e. of their talents into minu, and of their minai into dnchmt. The Helnewt 
had, besidea these, their shekels and half shekels, or bekas, and the 1^^»"«w 
their denarii; which last were very near of the same value with the drachmf gf 
the Greeks. What was the value of a Hebrew talent a|)pears ihrni Exodus 
zzxviii. 25, 26; for there six hundred and three thousand five hundred and fifhf 
persons being taxed at half a shekel a head« they must Have paid in the whob 
three hundred and one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five shekels; and 
that sum is there said to amount to one hundred talents, and one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-five shekels oven if, therefore, you deduct the one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five shekels fit>m the number three hundred and 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five, and divide the remaining sum, 
f . f . three hundred thousand by one hundred, this will prove each of those talents 
to contain three thousand shekels. Each of these shekels weighed about three 
shillings of our money, and sixbr of them, Ezekiel tells us,* nukde a mina, and 
therefore fifty of those minas made a talent And as to their drachms, it appears, 
by the Gospel of St Matthew, that it was the fourth part of a shekel, that is, 
nine pence of our money; for there (chap. xvii. 24^ the tribute money annuallj 
paid to the temple by eveiy Jew (which was hau a shekelt) is called A'I^-x^m 
(i. e.the two drachm piece;^ and, therefore, if half a shekel contained two drachmap 
a drachm must have been tne quarter part of a shekel, and every shekel must have 
contained four of them: and so Josephus tells us it did; for he saith,t that a shekel 
contained four Attic drachms: which is not exactly to be understood according 
to the weight, but according to the valuation in the currency of common pay- 
ments: for, according to the weight, the heaviest Attic drachms did not exceed 
eight pence farthing half-farthing of our money, and a Hebrew drachm, as I 
have said, was nine pence; but what the Attic drachm fell short of the Hebrew 
in weight mi^ht be made up in the fineness, and its ready currency in aU 
countries (which last the Hebrew drachm coidd not have,) and so nught be 
made equivalent in common estimation amone the Jews. Allowing, therefore, 
a drachm, as well Attic as Jewish, as valued m Judea, to be equivalent to nine 
pence of our money, a beka, or half shekel, will be equal to one shilling and 
sixpence, a shekel three shillings, a mina nine pounds, and a talent four hundred 
and fiily pounds. So was it in the time of Moses and Ezekiel, and so was it 
the same, in the time of Josephus, among that people; for he teUs us,f that a 
Hebrew mina contained two litras and a half, which comes exactly to nine 
pounds of our money; for a litra, being the same with a Roman libra, contained 
twelve ounces Troy weight, that is, ninety-six drachms, and therefore two Utraa 
and a half must contain two hundred and forty drachms, which being estimated 
at nine pence a drachm, according to the Jewish valuation, comes exactly to 
sixty shekels, or nine pounds of our money. And this account exactly agrees 
with that of Alexandria; for the Alexandrian talent contained twelve thousand 
Attic drachms, II and twelve thousand Attic drachms, according to the Jewish 
valuation, beins twelve thousand of our nine-pcnces, they amount to four hundred 
and fifty pounds of sterling money, which is the same value with the Mosaic 
talent But here it is to be observed, that, though the Alexandrian talent 
amounted to twelve thousand Attic drachms, yet mey themselves reckoned it 
but at six thousand drachms, because every Alexandrian drachm contained two 
Attic drachm8;1[ and, therefore, the Septuagint version being made by the Alex- 
andrian Jews, they there render the Hebrew word shekel by the Greek Aijpiix/««», 
which significth two drachms; because two Alexandrian drachms make a shekel, 
two of them amounting to as much as four Attic drachms; and, therefore, com- 
puting the Alexandrian money according to the same method in which we have 
computed the Jewish, it will be as followeth: one drachm of Alexandria will 
be of our money eighteen pence; one didrachm, or shekel, consisting of two 

* Chap. xlv. 13. t Talmud in Shekalim. t Antiq. lib. 3. c. 9. ( Joaepta. Antiq. lib. 14. cap. U. 
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drachnu of Alexandria, or four of Attica, will be three shdlinga; one mioa, con- 
sisting of aisty didrachnis, or shekels, will be nine pounds; and one talent, con- 
sisting of fifty minas, will be four hundred and fifty pounds, which is the talent 
of Moaes,' and so also it is the talent of Josephus;t for he tells us, that a He- 
brew talent contained one hundred Greek (i. e. Atlic) minas; for those fifty 
minas, which here make an Alexandrian talent, would be one hundred Attic 
tninas in the like method of valuation, the Alexandrian talent containing double 
as much as the Attic talent, both in the whole, and also in all its parts, in whal- 
aoever method both shall be equally distributed. Among the Greeks, the estab- 
lished rule was,t that one hundred drachms made a mina, and sixty minas > 
talent; but, in some different states, their drachms being dllTerent, accordingly 
their minas and talents were within the same proportion different also. But the 
money of Attica was the standard by which all the rest were valued, according 
as they more or less differed from it; and, therefore, it being of most note, wher- 
ever any Greek historian speaks of talents, minas, or drachms, if they be simply 
mentioned, it is always to be understood of talents, minas, or drachms, of Attica, 
and never of the talents, minas, or drachms, of any other place, unless it be ex- 
pressed. Mr. Brerewood, going by the goldsmiths' weights,} reckons an Attic 
drachm to be the same with a drachm now in use in their shops, that is, the 
eighth part of an ounce; and therefore lays it at the value of seven pence half- 
penny of our money, or the eighth part of a crown, which is, or ought to be, an 
ounce weight But Dr. Bernard, going more accurately to work,!! lays the 
middle sort of Attic drachms at eight pence farthing of our money, and the minas 
or talents accordingly in. the proportions above mentioned, ^e Babylonian 
talent, according to PoUux,^ contained seven thousand of those drachma. The 
Roman talent contained seventy-two Italic minas, "• which were the same with 
the Roman Ubras; and ninety-six Roman denarius's, each being of the value of 
seven pence halfpenny of our money, made a Roman libra. But all the valua- 
tions i have hitherto mentioned must be understood only of siWer money, and 
not of gold, for that was much higher. The proportion of gold to silver was 
among the ancients most commonly as ten to one: sometimes it was raised to be 
as eleven to one, and aometimes as twelve, and sometimes as thirteen to one. 
In the time of King Edward I. it was here in England at the value of ten to one; 
but it ia now gotten aa aixteen to one, and so I value it in all the reductions 
which I make in this Hialory of ancient suma to the present value. But, to 
make the whole of this matter the easier to the reader, I will lay all of it before 
him, for his clear view, in the following table of valuations: — 
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Bakghmigk JMi w^i . meemr^ing U Dr, Mtrmmri. S 9, ^ 

A BabjrloBiab UteBt in silver SiO It 6 

A BftbjrkNiiih UlMt ia foU, Mzteea to one K9i e • 

AUxmmdrimn Mnttf. 

A draehm of Alexandria, eontainlni two Attic drachma, aa valued bj the Jewa . • 1 • 

A didrachm of Aleiandria* eontaiaiiic ttro Alezandriaa draekoia, whick waa • Heferew riMkel OS! 

Billy didracfamt, or Hebrew siiekela, atade a adna . ., 9 9% 

Fifty mlnaa made a talent 4JB • • 

A talent of gold, aiztoeo to one 7no t • 



FOnr MBtereiuf'a made a Roman denarini • Ot1| 

Ninety-«iz Roman den«riue*e made an Italic mina, whkta waa tlie same with a Xonan Ubvn 3 • 

Beventy-two Roman librae made a talent 916 t • 

If any desire a fuller account of the money of the ancients, he may read BIe» 
Brercwood De PonderUms et Pretiis Veterum Jfummorwn; Bishc^ Cumberland cf 
the Jewish Measures, Weights, and Monies; Dr. Bernard De Menswru et 9m^ 
deribus •^ntiguis; and others that have written of this argument It sufficeth fat 
my present purpose, that I here insert so much as may serve for a key to those 
passages in the ensuing History, where any sum of money, or any quantity of 
gold or silver, is mentioned. 

So little mention having been made of Zoroaster by the western writen^ 
whether Greek or Latin, the reader may perchance be surprised to find so much 
said of him in this History, and the time placed so much later than is vulgarly 
reckoned. But, how sparingly soever the Greeks or Latins may have been in 
speaking of him, what hath been wanting in them hath been sufficiently sumdied 
by the Persians and Arabs, w^ho have given us large accounts of him, and have 
placed his time where truly it was, that is, in the time of Darius Hystaspis, long 
of Persia. Whatsoever we find written of him by the Arabs is taken Jrom the 
Persians; for it was not till afler the time of Mahomet that the Arabs had any 
literature among them; but the Persians had it long before; for we find in scrip 
ture,* that the Persians had books and registers, in which all the actions of their 
kings, and the histories of their reigns, were carefully recorded; and Ctesias tells 
us tne same,f and that it was out of those books and registers that he extracted 
his history, which he wrote of the Assyrian and Persian aflairs in twentf*three 
books;t and Persia being the country which was tlie scene of all Zoroastre's do- 
ings, there it is that we may most likely expect the best account of him. And 
since he was there the founder and greater patriarch of the religion which was 
received and reigned in that country, from the time of Darius Hystaspis, to the 
death of Yazdegerd, for near one thousand one hundred and fifly years, and con- 
sequently was among them (as he still is among the remainder of that sect) in 
the same esteem and veneration that Mahomet is among the Mahometans, no 
wonder that much hath been said of him by their writers; and, if those writers 
have been as ancient as those of the Greeks and other nations, I know not why 
they should not have the same authority. I acknowledge many fabulous things 
have crept into their writings concerning him, as there have into the Roman le- 
gends of their saints, and for the same reason, that is, to create in vulgar minds 
the greater veneration for him. What I have out of the latter, I am beholden 
for to Dr. Hyde's book De Religione Veierum Persarvm, for I understand not the 
Persian language. All that could be gotten out of both these sorts of writers, 
concerning him or his religion, that carries w^ith it any air of truth, is here care- 
fully laid together: as also every thing else that is said of either of them, by the 
Greeks, or any other authentic writers; and, out of all this put together is made 
up that account which I have given of this famous impostor. And if the Life 
of Mahomet, which I have formerly published, be compared herewith, it will ap- 
pear hereby how much of the way, which this latter impostor took for the propa^ 
gating of his fraud, had been chalked out to him by me other. Both of them 

* Exra iv. 15. 19; v. 17; vit 1, S. Either vL L f Apod Dlodomm Siculom, lib. 8. 
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> were very crafty knaves; but Zoroustres, being a person of the greatest learning 

' of his time, antl the other so wholly ignorant of it, that he could neitlier write 
nor read, he was by much tlie more eminent of the two, though tlie other hath 
had the greater success in the propagation of bis sect; the Mayans scarce liaving 
ever enlaiged themselves beyond the present bounds of the kingdom of Persia, 
and some parti of Mesopotamia, Arabia, and India; whereas the Mahometans 
have overspread a great part of the world; for which they have been beholden 
to the prevailing power of two migh^ empires erected by them, that is, that of 
the Saracens first, and next that of the Turks, who having extended their con- 
quests over many coimtries and kingdoms, have, by the power of tlie sword, 
subjugated the inhabitants to tlieir religion, as well as to their empire. 

To make this History the more clear, I have found it necessary to take in 
vithin its compass the aJfairs of all the other eastern nations, as well as those of 
the Jewr, the latter not being thoroughly to be understood without the other: and 
as far as the Grecian aflkirs have been complicated with those of Persia, Syria, 
or Egypt, I have been obliged to take notice of them also; and without doing 
this, 1 could not lead the rea<ler to so clear a view of the completion of those 
prophecies of the Old Testament which I have in the ensuing History explained: 
ibr how could the completion of the prophecy which we have of Xerxes, and 
his stirring up of all against the realm of Grecia (Daniel xl. %) be understood, 
without having an account of the war which he made against Grecia? Or how 
could the fulfilling of the prophecies which were delivered of Alexander, his 
swift victories, and his breaking by them the power of Persia [Dan. vii. 6; viii. 
6, f>. 31; X. itO; and xi. 3, 4.,) be brought into aclear light, without laying before 
the reader the whole series of those wars whereby it was elfccted? Or how could 
the verification of the prophecies concerning the four successors of Alexander, 
■written by the same prophet (Dan. viii. 8; and xi. 4.) be fidly evinced without 
giving a thorough narrative of all those transactions and wars, whereby it was 
brought to pass, that the empire of that great conqueror was at length divided 
among four of his chief commanders? The instance given in these particulars 
mav serve tn satisfy the reader as to all the rest. 

To itiake all things the easier to the English reader, for whom I chiefly design 
this work, I have carefully avoided troubling him with any exotic words in the 
text; and, where I have been forced, in some places to insert Hebrew words, I 
have chosen, for his sake, to do it in English letters. All things else, that may 
be above a mere English reader, I have referred to the notes and quotations at 
the bottom of the page; and in them I quote every thing in English, where the 
English reader can examine what ! quote, and there only where he cannot, aa 
the references and quotations in any other language. 

Several have in Latin written by way of annals, of the times of which I treat, 
as Torneillus, Salianiis, Capelliis, and others- But, above alt of this kind, are 

' Archpishop Usher's Annalsof the Old and New Testament, which is the exactest 
and most perfect work of chronology that hath been published; to which, I ac- 
knowledge, I have been much beholden; and although I have not always con- 
curred with him, yet I have, for the most part, especially in the ordering and 
settling the years to which I refer the actions that are related: for I look on what 
he hath done before me herein to be the surest and safest clue I could conduct 
myself by, through all the intricate labyrinth* of ancient times; and therefore I 
have generally followed him in the fixing of the years, excepting only where I 
saw very good reason to do otherwise. But as to the other annalists [ have men- 
tioned, I have found it for the most part loss of time to consult Ihem. 

' If I have been too large in my explication of tlie prophecy of Daniel's seventy 

weeks, or in the account which I have given of the Hebrew Scrijilures, or in any 

j other discourse of Uke nature, occasionally intermixed in this work, the import- 
ance of the subject must be ray excuse. For the chi^f design of this History, 

I and my main end in writing it, being to dear the way to the better undara^aEJi- 

L 
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ing of the hoLy scriptures, both of the Old end New Testament, I have tb/cmfft 
myself obliged, in the pursuit hereof, to handle every thing to the full, m it cum 
in my way, that might any ^'ays tend hereto. Ana if the reader receiveth any 
benefit from it, let him give God the praise, who hath enabled me, under a rar 
calamitous and broken state of health, to finish this first part of my design, ud 
still to go on with my studies, for the completing of the other. 

HOMPHRET PrIDBXUZ. 
Norwidi, Aof. 1, 1715. 
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,3mio 747.] — The ancient empire of the Ass3Tittns, which had governed Asia 
for about thirteen hundreil years, beiag dissolved on the death of Sardajiapaliu, 
h there arose up two empires in its stead;' tile one founded by Arbaces, governor 
f of Media, and the other by Beleua, governor of Babylon, who were the two 
it principal commanders that headed the conspiracy, whereby the fonner empire 
> was brought to an end; which they having, on tlieir success, ported among them^ 

I selves, Belesis had Babylon, Chaldea, and Arabia; and Arbaces all the rest. This 
happened in the seventh year aHer the building of Rome, and in ihe second year 
of the eighl}i Olympiad, which was the seven hundred and forty-seyenlh year 
' before Christ, i. e. before the beginning of the vulgar era, by which we now com- 
pute the years from his incarnation. 
Arbaces is in scripture called Tiglath-Pileser' and Tbilgalh-PilneBer;' in .^liau, 
Thilgamus;' and by Caator, Ninua Junior.' He fised his royal seat at Nineveh, 
.■the same place where the former Assyrian kings had their residence, and there 
he governed his new-erected empire nineteen years. 

Belesis is the same with Nabonassaj, from the beginning of whose reign at 

B^ylon commenceth the famous astronomical era, from him called the era of 

Katmnassar. He is by Nicholas Damascenus' called Nanibros, and in the holy 

scripture Baladan' being the father of Merodac, or Mordac Empadus, who sent 

r an embassy to king Hezekiah to congral dilate him on his recovery from his eick- 

1.1 ness; which wiU be hereafter spoken of. 

K| And tliese two empires God was pleaded to raise up to lie his instruments in 
C their turns to punish the iniquities of his own people; the first for the overthrow- 
- -ing of the kingdom of Israel, and the other for the overthrowing of the kingdom 
of Judah; as shall be shown in the sequel of this history. 

^n, 742. .SAas 1.] — In the sixth year of Tiglath-Pileser, Ahaz* began to reign 
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over Judah; who, being a very wicked and impious prince, God stirred op against 
him Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, who, confederating to- 

f ether, invaded his land with a great army, and, having harassed it all over, pent 
im up in Jerusalem, and there besieged him. 

Their design was,* on the taking of that city, to have wholly extirpated the 
house of David, and to have set up a new king over Judah, the son of TabeaL 
Who this person was, is no where said in scripture; but he secmeth to have been 
some ix>tent and factious Jew, who, having revolted from his master, the king of 
Judah, excited and stirred up this war against him, out of an ambitious aim of 
plucking him down fn)m his throne, and reigning in his stead. 

But it being the will of God only to punish Ahaz for his wickedness, and not 
the whole family of David, for which ho had always, for the sake of David, ex- 
pressed mercy and favour, he A\'as i)leascd to prevent the mischief, by blasting 
the whole design; and, therefore, he sent the prophet Isaiali unto Ahaz, to en- 
courage him valiantly to withstand the enemy in the defence of the city, and to 
assure him that they should not prevail against him: and for this he gave him 
two signs, the one to be accomplished speedily, and the other some ages after. 

The first was, that the prophet should take him a wife, who should immediately 
on that marriage conceive a son, and that, before that son should be of age to 
discern between good and evil, both these kings should be cut off from the land; 
which accordingly came to pass: for tlie prophet, immediately after taking a 
wife,* before Maher-shalal-hash-baz, tlie son born to him of that marriage, ar- 
rived at the age of discerning between good and evil, Iwth these kings wereslaia; 
Rezin in the third year of Ahaz, and Pekah the next year after. 

The other sign was, that a virgin' should conceive, and bear a son, who 
should be called Emmanuel; that is, God with us, the Messias that was pit^ 
mised, God manifested in our nature, and for a while here dwelling with us to 
accomplish the great work of our salvation. Which prophecy was then deli- 
vered to comfort and support the drooping and desponding spirits of the house 
of David; who seeing so great a force armed against them, and intending their 
destruction, were under terrible appreliensions, as if their utter oxtirj)ation were 
then at hand. From which despair this prophecy fully relieved them, in as- 
suring them that their house should stand, and continue till tiiis prediction 
should be accomplished, and the Messias born of their race, in such manner 
as was hereby foretold. 

After this, the two kings, according to the words of the prophc^t, failing of 
their design, were forced to raise the siege, and return home, without prevailing 
in the enterprise which they had undertaken. 

,^n. 741. Maz 2.] — But Ahaz,* after this, instead of beini!^ refoniiod by the 
mercy, growing m'ore wicked and perverse than before, in absolutely rejecting 
the God of Israel, and cleaving to the worst abominations of the heathen na- 
tions round him, even to the making of his sons pass through the fire to Mo- 
lech; the next year after,* God brou^jht again upon him the same two confede- 
rated kings, from whom he had delivered him the former year, who, coming 
with (oikea better appointed, and counsels better concerted than before, dividea 
themselves into three armies; the first under Rezin, king of Syria, the second 
under Pekah, king of Israel, and the third under Zichri, a mighty- man of 
Ephraim; and with these three armies, the more to distract him, they invaded 
him in three different parts of his kingdom at the same time. Rezin, in his rap 
vage, having loaded his army with sj)oils, and taken a vast number of captives, 
returned with them to Damascus, thinking it his best interest there to secure 
what he had gotten. Pekah with his army marched directly against Ahaz, who 
had got together the main strength of his kingdom to oppose this invasion, and 
thereby for some time did put a stop to the progress of this part of the enemies' 
forces; but at length being encouraged by the departure of Rezin to give them 

1 iMlih vli. S Ivaiah viil. 3 Iiaiah vii. 14. MaU. i. 33. 4 8 Chron. xzriit. 8—5. 

5 8 KiBfi zri. 3 Cbron. zzviii. 
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battle, he was overthrown with a most terrible deBtruction, an hundred and 
twenty thousand of his men being slain in that day. Of which blow Zichri 
taking the ad van (age, led his forces to Jerusalem, ana took the royal city, where 
he slew Maaseiah, the king's son, and most of the chief govemora and great 
men of the kingdom, whom he found there. And both theae armies of Israel, 
on their return, carried with thera vast spoils, and aljove two hundred thousand 
persons, whom they had taken captive, with intention to have sold them for 
bond-men, and bond-women. But a prophet from God having severely rebuk- 
ed them for this their excessive cruel^ against their brethren, whom God had 
delivered into their hands, tlie elders of the land, fearing the like wrath upon 
themselves for the punishment hereof, would not permit them to brine the cap- 
tives to Samaria; whereon they were clothed, and relieved out of the spoils, 
and again sent back unto their own homes. 

J3n. IW. Jihaz 3.] — And the land was no sooner delivered from these ene- 
mies, but it was again invaded hy others, who treated it with the same cruelty: 
for the Edomites and the Phihstines, who next bordered on it, the former on the 
south, and the other on the west, seeing Judah brought thus low, took the ad- 
vantage to seize on those parts which lay nejd imto them, and, by ravages and 
inroads, did all the mischief to the rest that lay in their power. 

But Ahaz. continuing still hardened in his iniquity, notwithstanding all thiti 
which he had suffered for the punishment of it, would not seek the Lord his 
God, or return unto him from his evil ways; but putting his confidence rathe, 
in man, pillaged tlie temple of all the gold and silver that was found therein, 
and sent it to Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, to engage him lo come to bis 
assistance against his enemies, promising tliereon to become his servant, and 
pay tribute unto him. 

The king of Assyria, having an opportunity hereby offered unto him of ad- 
ding Syria and Palestine to his empire, readily l^d hold of the invitation, and 
marched with a great array into those parts: where, having slain Rezin in bat- 
tle, he took Damascus, and reduced all that country under his dominion; and 
hereby he put an end to the kingdom of the Syrians in Damascus, after it bad 
lasted there for ten generations; that Is, from the time of Bezon, the son of 
Eliadah,' who Urst founded it while Solomon was king over Israel. 

After this, Tiglath-Pileser^ marched against Pekah, and si^iied all that be- 
longed to Israel beyond Jordan, and also all the land of Galilee, and then went 
forftard toward Jerusalem, but rather to get more money of Ahaz than to affonl 
him any real help; for be assisted him not for the recovery of any of those 
places which had been taken from him during the war, either by Ihe Philis- 
tines, Edomites, or other enemies; but when he had got from him all that he 
could (for the raising of which Ahaz cut the vessels of the temple into pieces, 
and melted Ihem down,) he marched liack to Damascus, and there wintered, 
without doing any thing more for him; so that, in reality, he was rather distress- 
ed than any way helped by this alliance, the land being almost as much eithaust- 
ed by the presents and subsidies, which were extorted from him by this his pre- 
tended friend and ally, ta it was by the ravage* and pillages of his open enemies. 
And, moreover, two lasting mischiefs followed hereon; for, 1st, instead of two 
petty princes, whom he had before for his neighbours, and with either of which 
oe was well able to cope, he had now ttiis mighty king for Lis borderer, against 
whom no power of the land was sufficient to make any resistance; and 3ie ill 
effect hereof both Israel and Judah did afterward sufficiently feel; for it became 
at length to both of them the cause of their destruction. 2ndly, From this time 
the Jews were excluded all their traffic into the Southern Sea, which had hither- 
^ lo been one of the chiefest foundations of their riches. 

J' This they had long carried on through the Red Sea, and the Straits of Babel- 
yj&indel, not Gtily to me coests of A&ica on the west, hut also to tho«e of Arabia, 

1 1 Klaia li. tS-SS. aSKlniiiTL SCtmm. UiikV. 
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Penis, and India, on the east, and re^>ed a prodigioui profit fixm it* Eu 
David was the first who began it:^ for, having conquered the kingdom of Edom/ 
and reduced it to be a province of his empire, he thereby became master of tiio 
sea-port towns on the feed Sea, Elath and Esiongeber,' which then belonged to 
that kingdom; and seeing the advantage which might be made of the situation 
of these two places, he wisely took the benefit of it, and there begun this tiaffic. 
There are two places mentioned in scripture to which it was from thence carried 
on, that is, Ophir and Tarshish. From the former of these David in his time 
drew great profit; for the three thousand talents of gold of Ophir, which he ii 
said (1 Chron. zzix. 4.) to have eiven to the house of God, seem to be of that 

gold of Ophir, which he himself had by his fleets in several vovages bnKttfat to 
im from thence: for what he had reserved for this work out of the spcnls of war, 
the tributes of the conquered nations, and the public revenues of Ins kingdom, 
is before mentioned (ch. xxiv. 14,) and amounted to a prodigious sum/ The 
three thousand talents of the gold of Ophir, which he added, was over and above 
this, and out of hit own proper goods ^ or private estate, which he had besides 
what belonged to him as king. And how he could increase that so fiir, as out 
of that only to be able to give so great a sum, can scarce any other way be 
accounted kit, than by the great returns which were made him from this traffic 
for the sold alone amounted to above one-and-twenty millions of our money,* 
besides me seven thousand talents of refined silver,* which were included in the 
same eift After David,' Solomon carried on the same traffic to Ohpir, and had 
from Sience, in one voyage, four hundred and fifty talents of Gold.* And if 
Solomon got so much m one voyage, well might David have gained the sum 
above-mentioned, in the several voyages which were made thither for him, from 
the time that he had subdued the land of Edom to the time of his death, which 
was at least twenty-five years. But it must be acknowledged, that Solomon 
much improved this trade, not only by his greater wisdom, but also by his greater 
application to all the business of it: for, not being perplexed and encumbered 
with such wars as his father David was, he had more leisure to attend thereto. 
And therefore, for the better settling of it, he went,* in person to Elath and 
Esiongeber, and there took care by his own inspection for the building of his 
ships, the fortifying of both those ports, and the settling of eveiy thing else which 
might tend to the successful carrying on of this traffic, not only to (^hir, but to 
all other parts, where the sea, on which these ports lay, opened a passage. But 
his chiefest care was to plant those two towns with such inhabitants, as misfat 
be best able to serve him m this design. For which purpose, he brought thither 
firom the sea-coasts of Palestine as many as he could get of those who had been 
there used to the sea, especially of the Tvrians,'^ whom his friend and ally, Hi- 
ram, king of T3rre, from thence furnished him with in great numbers, and these 
were the most useful to him in this afiair, for they being in those days, and far 
many ages after, the most skilful of all others in sea-a&irs, they were the best 
able to navieate his ships, and conduct his fleets, through long voyages. But 
the use of the compass not being then known, the way of navigation was in 
those times only by coasting, which often made a voyage to be of three yean, 
which now may be finished almost in three months. However, this trade sue* 
ceeded so far, and grew to so high a pitch, under the wise management of Solo- 
mon, that thereby he drew to these two ports, and from thence to Jerusalem, aU 

1 EuDolemni apud Euseb. Prap. Evong. lib. 9. 9 3 Bam. Tiil. 14. 1 King ■ sL 15, J6. 1 CliroB. iviii. 13. 

3 1 Kinga iz. 36. 8 Chron. viii. 17. 

4 Ttiia aum ia ao prodigiouB, aa |i vea reaaon to think that the talKota, whereby that aum ia reekoneA, wera 
•nether aort of talentaofa Ikr leas value than the Moaaic lalenta, of which an account ia giTen in the Prefhea. 
For what ia aaid to be given by David (1 Chron. zxii. 14—16. zxiz. 3-^) and eontributedliy hia prineea (xita. 
6—8.) toward the building of the temple of Jeruaalem. if vahied by theae lalenu. exceeded the value of el|M 
Inindred miHiona of our money, which waa enough wherewith to nave built all that temfrieof aoHd ailver. 

5 For three thooaand Hebrew ulenta of gold, reduced to our aoney, amount to twenty-one mlUiopa and 
■iz hundred thouaand pounda aterling. 

6 1 Chron. zzfz. 4. 7 1 RIngt Iz SS-as. z. 11. 99. 9 ChroB. viii. 17, la iz. lO-IL 
a 9 Chron. viii. 18. The four hundred and fifty talenta here mentioned amonntad to three mllHnm two 

bnndred and forty thooaund poaada of our prtiUit aterling money. 
9 9 Chron. vU. 17. 10 1 Kinga Iz. 97. 9 Chron. yUI. 18. iz. U. SL 
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the trade of Africa, Arabia, Persia, and India, which was the chief fountaio of 
those immense riches which he acquired, aud whereby be exceeded all the 
kingj of the earth in his time,' aa much as he did lij his wisdom; eo that he mode 
silver to be at Jerusalem' as the stones of the street, by reason of the great plenty 
with which it there atmunded during his reign. After the diviaion tA the Idng^ 
dom, Edom being ef that part which remaiaed to the house of David, they still 
continued to carry on this trade (ram those two ports,' especially from Esiongeber, 
which ther chiefly made use of till the time of Jehosaphat. }int he having ihera 
lost his fleet, which he had prepared ta ^1 from thence to Ophir, in partnership 
with Ahaziah, king of Israel, tliis spoiled the credit of that harbour. For there 
being nigh the mouth of it a ridge of rocks,* as this fleet was passing out of the 
port, they were by a sudden gust of wind, which God «ent on purpose (or the 
punishment of this confederacy, driven upon those rocks, where they were all 
broken to pieces and lost.' And, therefore, for the avoiding of the like mischief 
for the future, the station of the king's ships was thenceforth removed to Elath) 
from whence Jehosaphut, the next year alter, sent out another lleet for the sama 
place. For whereas it is said, that he lost the first fleet for confederating with 
the Idolatrous king of Israel; and we are told, in another place,* of his sending 
forth a fleet for Ophii, in which he would not permit Ahaziah to have any part* 
uership with him. This plainly proves the sending out of two fleets by Jehosa- 
phat; the first in partnership with Ahaziah, and the other without it. And thus 
this affair was carried on firom the time of David till the death of Jehosaphat. For 
till then the land of Edom' was all in the hands of the kings of Judab, and was 
wholly governed by a deputy or viceroy there placed by them. But when Jehoram 
succeeded Jehosaphat, and Ood. for the punishment of the exceeding great 
wickedness i^that prince, had withdrawn his protection trom hip, Esau, accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Isaac, did break the yoke of Jacob &om off his neck,' after 
having served him (as foretold by that 'prophecy) for several generations; that is, 
from the time of David till Ihen. For, on Jehoram's having revolted from f^,' 
the ^Edomites revolted from him, and having ejcpetled his viceroy, chose them » 
king of their own, and under his conduct recovered their ancient liberty, and 
were not afler that any more subject to the kings of Judah- And from this time 
the Jewish traffic through the Red Sea had an interruption, till the reign of 
Uzziah. But he, in the very beginning of his reign, having recovered Elath 
again to Judah," fortified it anew, and, having driven out the Edomites, planted 
it again with his own people; and there renewed Uieir own traffic; which was 
from thence carried on and continued till the reign of Ahaz. But then Rezin, 
king of Damascus, having, in conjunction with Pekah, king of Israel, oppressed 
and weakened Judab to that degree which I have mentioned, he took the ad- 
vant^ of it to seize Elath, and, driving out the Jews from thence," planted it 
with Syrians, purposing thereby to draw to himself the whole profit of that traffic 
of the Southern Seas, which the kings of Judah had hitherto reaped, by haviDSI 
that port. But the nest year after Tiglath-Pileser having conquered Rezin and 
subdued the kingdom of Damascus, he seized with it Elath, as then belonging 
to his new conquest, and, without having any regard to his friend and ally, king 
Ahaz, or the just claim which he had thereto, kept it ever after; and thereby 
put an end to all that great profit which the Jews till then had reaped from tfau 
traffic and transferred it to the Syrians, which became a great diminution of their 
wealth: for, although tiiey did not always carry it on with the same full galea 
of prosperity, as in the time of king Solomon, yet it was constantly, as long as they 
haa it, of very great advantage to iJiem; for it included all the ti'ade of India, 
Persia, AtKca, and Arabia, wlach was carried on through the Red Sea. But, 
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after Rezin had thus diipossessed them of it, diey never had it any move re* 
■tored to them, but y^ere ever after wholly excluded from it From thenceforth 
all the merchandize that came that way, instead of being brought to Jeruselem, 
was carried elsewhere; but at what place the Syrians fixed their principel inert 
for it, while it was in their hands, is no where said. But at length we find the 
whole of this trade engrossed by the Tyrians, who managing it from the same 
port, made it, by the way of Rhinocorura' (a sea-port town, laying between the 
confines of Egypt and Palestine,) centre all at Tyre; and from thence they 
furnished all the western parts of the world with the wares of Persia, India, Africa, 
and Arabia, which thus by the way of the Red Sea they traded to; and heretiy 
they exceedingly enriched themselves during the Persian empire, under the 
favour and protection of whose kings they had the full possession of this trade. 
But when the Ptolemies prevailed in Egjrpt, they did, by building Berenice,' 
Myos-Hormos, and other ports on the Egj'ptian or western side of the Red Sca 
(for Elath and Esiongeber lay on the eastern.) and by sending forth fleets from 
thence to all those countries to which the Tyrians traded from Elath, soon drew 
all this trade into that kingdom, and there fixed the chief mart of it at Alexan- 
dria,^ which was thereby made the greatest mart in the world, and there it con- 
tinued for a great many ages af\en and all tlie marine traffic, which the western 
parts of the world had with Persia, India, Arabia, and the eastern coasts of 
Africa, was wholly carried on through the Red Sea, and the mouth of the Nile, 
till a way was found,^ a little above two hundred years since, of sailing to those 
parts by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. After this, the Portuguese for 
some time managed this trade; but now it is in a manner wholly got into the 
hands of tlie English and Dutch. And this is a full account of the East Indim 
trade, from the time it was first begun by David and Solomon to our present age. 
But though it be by all agreed that the trade to Ophir and Tarshish was the 
same that is now in the hands of our Eart India merchants, vet there are neat 
disputes among learned men in what parts of tlie eastern world these two placefl 
lay. Some will have Ophir to have been the island of Zocatora, which hes on 
the eastern coasts of Africa, a little without the Straits of Babelmandel. Others 
will have it to be the island anciently called Taprobana, now Ceylon; and, for its 
being an island, they have the authority of Euiwlemus (an ancient author quoted 
by Eusebius) on their side: for speaking of David, he saith of him,* *' That he 
built ships at Elath, a city of Arabia, and from thence sent metal-men to the 
island of Uqjhe (or Ophir,) situated in the Red Sea, which was fruitful in yield- 
ing abundance of gold, and the metaNmen brought it from thence to Judea." 
But this being a question no way to be decided but from the scriptures, all that 
is to be observed from thence is, Ist, That from Elath to Tarshish w^as a voyage 
of three years," going and coming; but in what compass of time the voyage to 
Ophir was completed is not said; and that tlierefore Tarshish might be some- 
where in the East Indies, but Ophir might be any where nearer home within the 
reach of those seas. ^ly. That the commodities brought from Tarshish were' 
"gold, and silver, and ivory, and apes, and peacocks;" and those of Ophii* 
" were gold, and almug trees, and precious stones." And therefore any place 
in the Southern or great India Sea, at the distance of a then three years' voy- 
age from Elath, which can best furnish the merchants with gold, silver, ivory, 
apes, and peacocks, may be guessed to be the Tarshish of the holy scripturei; 
and any place within the compass of the same Southern Sea, that can best fur- 
nish them with gold, almug trees, and precious stones, and in that quantity of 
gold as Solomon brought home in one voyage, may be guessed to be the C^hir 
mentioned in the said holy scriptures. Only thus much I cannot forbear to say, 
tliat if the southern part of Arabia did furnish the world in those times* with 
the best gold, and in the greatest quantity, as good authors say, they that would 

1 Strab*), lib. 16. 2 Slralio, lib. 17. 3 Slrabo, lib. 17. p. 798. 4 A D. 1497. 
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have the Ophir of the holy scriptures to be there situated, seem, of aU others, 
to have the best foundation for their conjectiue. But more than conjecture no 
one can have in this matter. 

But ibr the better understanding of what Eupolemus al>ove sailh of Ophir, 
that " it wai an island in the Red Sea,'' it is proper here to take notice, that he 
doth not thei« mean the Arabian Gulf, winch lieth between Arabia and Kgypt, 
and is now commonly called the IcLtd Sea; but the great Southern Ocean,' 
which, extending itself between India and Africa, wanhetb up to the coajt of 
Arabia and Persia, where it appearing of a reddish colour, by reason, of the 
fierceness of the sun-beami; conslcntly bearing upon it in that hot climate, i* 
was therefore called the Red Sea; and this alone was that which was truly and 
probably called so by the ancients: for the Arabian Gulf, which hath now ob- 
tained that name, was never for any such redness of it so called: for neither 
the water (as some will have it,) nor the sand (as others say,) hath there any 
appearance of that colour, nor was it ever by any of the easterns formerly so 
called. Throughout the whole scripture of the Old Testament it is called Yam 
Suph,' that is, the Weedy Sea, by reason of the great quantity of sea-we^d 
which is therein; and the same name it aIm halh in the ancient Syriac version, 
as well as in the Targum or Chaldee paraphrases. But among the ancient in* 
habitants of the countries adjoining, it was called Yam Edom, i. e. the sea of 
Edom: fur the sons of Edom having possessed all that country, which, lying 
between the Red Sea and the Lake of Sodoin, was by the Gree)^ called Arabia 
Petrea, they then named it, from their father Edom, the land of Edom; and, 
because that which we now call the Red Sea washed upon it, thence it wa* 
called the Sea of Edom, or, in the dialect of tlie Greeks, the Edomean or Idu- 
mean Sea, in the same manner as that which washcth upon I'amphylia was 
called the Pamphylian Sea, and that which washcth upon Tyrrhenia the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea, and so in abundance of %ther instances. But tht Greeks, who took 
thii name ttom the Phieniciajis, finding it by ttieni to be callei^ain Edom, in- 
stead of rendering it the Sea of Edom, or the Idumean Sea, as they ought, 
mistook the word Edom to be an appellative instead of a proper name, and 
therefore rendered it '£,.•.'(. a. •■it., that is, the Red Sea; ftw Edora, in the lan- 
guage of that country, signified red, and it is said in scripture, that Esau,* 
having sold his birthright to his brother Jacob for a mess of red pottage, he was 
for that reason called Edom, that is, the Red. And Slrabo,' Piiny,' Mela,' and 
others,' say, that this sea was colled so, not from any redness that was in it, 
but from a great king, called Erythrus, who reigned in the country adjoining 
upon it: which name Erjthrus, signifying the same in Greek that Edom did in 
the Ph<pnician and Hebrew languages, that is, the red, this plainly proves, that 
the great king Erytbrus could be none other than Edom, who having planted 
his posterity m the country, as I have said, from him it was called the land of 
Edom," or, with a Greek termination, Edomea, or Idomea, and from that land 
the sea'which washed upon it was called the sea of Edom; but the Greeks 
translating Edom as an appellative into the word red, which it signified, instead 
of rendermg it in the same sound as ^proper name, from this mistake it was 
by them called flie Red Sea, and that name it hath retained ever since. 

But fully ti) clear what hath been above said, it is necessary farther to ob- 
aerve, that the Idumea mentioned by Strabo, josephus, Pliny, Ptolemy, and 
other ancient writers, was not that land of Edom, or Idumea, which gave name 
to the Red Sea, but another ancient Idumea, which was vastly larger than that 
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Idumea which those authors describe; for it included all that land/ whidi 
afterward, from Petrea, the metropolis of it, called Arabia Petrea: for all this wai 
inhabited by the sons of Edom, and from tbcnce it was anciently called the land 
of Edom. But, on a sedition which arose among them,* a party going off from 
the rest, while the land of Judea lay desdate dunne the Babylonish captivity, 
they planted themselves on the south-western |>art of that country, where thej 
were called Idumeans; and that land alone which they there possessed was the 
Idimiea which those authors mention. Those who remained behind, joining 
themselves to the Ishmaelites, were, from Nebaioth, or Nabath, the son of Ish- 
mael,' called Nabathseans, and the country which they possessed Nabathaea; and 
by that name we often hear of them in the ancient Greek and Latin writers. 

^. 739. Ahaz 4.] — But to return from whence I have di^ssed, Ahaz, hav- 
ing gone so far with Tiglath-Pileser, as hath been said, found it necessary for him 
to overlook all injuries to avoid provoking greater, and, therefore, carrying on 
the compliment toward liim, as if he had really been that friend and protector, 
which he pretended to be, as soon as he heard that he was returned to Damas- 
cus, he went thither to him,^ to pay him that respect and obeisance, which, afier 
having owned him as his protector and sovereign, he did now, as his client and 
tributiy, owe unto him. 

While he was at Damascus on this occasion, he saw there an idolatrous altar,* 
of a form which he was much pleased with; whereupon, causing a pattern rf it 
to be taken, he sent it to Urijan, the high-priest, at Jerusalem, to have another 
there made like unto it; and, on his return, having removed the altar of the 
Lord out of its place in the temple, ordered this new altar to be set up in its 
stead; and thencefortli giving himself wholly up to idolatry, instead of the God 
of Israel,* he worshipped the gods of the Sjrrians, and the gods of the other na- 
tions round him, saying, that they helped their people, and that therefore he 
would worship them, that they might heljf him also. And, accordingly, having 
filled Jerusalem and all Judea with their idols and their altars, he would sufier 
no other god, but them only, to be worshipped in the land; whereby, having 
excluded the only true CJod; the Lord his Creator, whom alone he ought to have 
adored, he caused his temple to be shut up, and utterly suppressed his worship 
throughout all his kingdom. And this he did with an air and profession of an- 

fer and defiance, for that he had not delivered him in his distress, when the 
yrians and Israelites came against him, as if it were in his power to revenge 
himself on the Almighty, and execute his wrath upon him that made him; to 
such an extravagant height of folly and madness had his impiety carried him 
beyond all that had reigned before him in Jerusalem; and in this he continued, 
till at length he perished in it, being cut off in the flower of his age, before he 
had outlived half his days. 

Tiglath-Pileser, on his return into Assyria, carried with him great numbers 
of the people, whom he had taken captive in the kingdom of Damascus, and in 
the land of Israel. Those of Damascus he planted in Kir,' and those of Israel 
in Halah,® Habor, Hara, and on the River Gozan, in the land of the Medes. 
Kir was a city in the hither part of Media; but Halah, Habor, Hara, and the 
River Gozan, were farther remote. And herein was accomplished the prophe- 
cy of the prophet Amos against Israel,* wherein he foretold, in the days of^UsB- 
ziah, the grandfather of Ahaz, that God would cause them to go into captivity 
beyond Damascus; that is, unto places beyond where those of Damascus should 
be carried. St Stephen, *° quoting this prophecy, renders it beyond Babylon. 
So the common editions of the Greek Testauuent have it, and it is certainly 
true; for what was beyond Kir was also beyond Babylon, for Kir was beyond 



1 That it reached to th« Red Sea appears fkt>in 3 Chron. yiii. 17. for Elath and Esfonceber, eltiaa of 
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Babylon: but Wicelius's edition hath BamascDs in St. Stephen's speech also,' 
and, no iloubl, he had aocient copies which he followed herein. 

The planting of the colonies by Tiglath-Pileser in those cities of the Medea 
plainly proves Media lo have been then under tiiB king of Assyria: for, other- 
wise, what had he to do to plant wJonies in that country, And therefore Tiglath- 
Pileser and Arbaccs were not two distinct kings, whereof one had Media, and Ihc 
other Assyria, as Archbishop Usher supposeCh,' but must both be the same person. 
expressed under these two distinct names. And Diodorus Siculus positively tells 
us,' that Arbaces had Assyria »a well as Media, for his share in the partition of 
the fonner empire; and, therefore, there is no room for a Tiglath-Pileser, or a 
Minus junior, distinct from him, to tftgn in Assyria during his time, but it must 
necessarily be one and the same person that was signfied by all these diiferenl 
names. 

Pekah, by thi.i conquest which the Assyrians made upon him being stripped 
of so large a part of his kingdom, was hereby brought lower than he had twfore 
brought king Ahaz. For he had now scarce any thing lefl, but the city of 
Samaria and the territories of the tribe of Ephraim, and the half tribe of Manaaaeh 
only; which bringing lii;n into contempt with bis people, a:^ well as raising their 
indignation against him (as is commonly the case of unfortunate princes,) Hoshea, 
the son of Elath,' rose up against him and slew him, after he had reigned in 
Samaria twen^ years; and hereby was fijlly accomplished the prophecy of 
Isaiah concerning him.* which is above related. After this, the elders of the 
laud seem to have taken the government into their hands; for Hoshea had not 
the kingdom till nine years al^r, that is toward the end of the Iwelith year of 
Ahaz. 

^n. 729. .^/laz 14.]— In the fourteenth year of Ahaz died Tiglath-Pileser, 
king of Assyria, aflcr he had reigned nineteen years;" and Salmaneser, his son 
(who in Tobit' is called Enemessar, and in Hoshea," Shalmon,) reigned in his 
stead. And as soon as he was settled in the throne, he came into Syria and 
Palestine, and there subjected Samaria lo his dominion," making Hoshea the 
king thereof, to become his vassel, and pay tribute unto him. In this eiqiedition, 
among other prey which he took and carried away with him," was the gnldea 
calf, which Jerotioam had Get up in Bethel; and bad been there, ever since his 
time, worshipped by the ten tribes of Israel, that had revolted with him from the 
house of David. The other golden ca]f, which was at the same time set up by 
him in Dan, had been taken thence," about ten years before, by Tiglath-Pileser, 
in the invasion which he then made upon Galilee, in which province that ciQ' 
And therefore the apostate Israelites, being now deprived of the idols 



which they had so long worshipped, began again to return lo the Lord their God, 
and to go up to Jerus^em, there to worship before him; and Hoslfea encouraged 
them therein. For whereas the kings of Israel," had hitherto maibtained guards 
upon the frontiers lo hinder all under their subjection from going on to Jerusalem 
to worship there, Hoshea took away those guards, and gave free liberty to all to 
worship the Lord their God, according to bis laws, in that place, which he had 
chosen; and therefore, when Hezekiah invited all Israel, that is, all those of the 
ten revolted tribes, as well as the otlier two, lo come up to bis passover, Hoshea 
hindered them not," but permitted all that would to go up thereto. And when 
those of his subjects, who were at that festival, did, on their return, out of their 
zeal for the true worship of their God," break in pieces the images, cut down the 
groves, demolish the high places, and absolutely destroyed all other monuments 
of idolatry, throughout the wliote kingdom of Samaria, as will be hereailer related, 
Hoshea forbade Ihem not, but in all likelihood ^ve his consent to it, and con- 
curred with them herein. For he being king, without his encouraging of it, and 
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i giving his auUiori^ for il, it could not havp t>een done. And therelbre he fa 

I ss to religion, the best character given him in scriptyre of all that reigned befer» 

[ iSm over Israel from the diviition of Uie Vinson). For aJthoiigh he were not 

C perfect inthc true wori:hi]> of God, and therefore it is said of him,' that " he did 

* evil in the sight of the Uord;" yet it is eubjoined, in the npxt words, '■ bat not 
\/ EO as the kings of Israel which vcrc before him." By which it appears, that hit 

ways were less offensive to God, than were the waj-s of any of those that bad 
reigned before him in that kingdom. However, etill he was far from being per- 
il fectly righteous, which this alone sufficiently proves, that he treacherously slew 
r his master to reign in his stead. ^ 

■' An.T^. .^haz 16. Hezek. 1] — Ahar,, in (ne aiirteenlh year of his reign, beine 

amitten of God for his iniquities,' died in the thirty-sixth year of his age, and 

I waa buried in the city of David, but not with a royal bunal, in the sepulchre* 

^ of the kings. For from this honour he was excluded, because of h!s wicked 

reign, as were Jeboraifi and Joash before him, and Manasseh and Ammon after 

him, for the same reason; it being the usage of the Jews to lay this mark of infamy 

ijpon those that reigned wi eked I y over them. 

I ■ After Ahaz, reigned Hezekian his son,' a very worthy and religious prince. 

J He had, in the last year of his father's reign, been admitted a partner with Hn 

in the kingdom, while he was languishing (as it may be supposed) under the 

sickne'ss of which he died. Howei'er, as long as his fatlier lived, he could make 

ij no lUterations in tliat evil course of alBira, which he had put both chuich and 

'-• state into; but, as soon as he was dead, and Hezekiah had the whole power in 

■ -, his hands, he immediately set himself with all his might to work a thorough re- 

Ibrmalion in both. 
A Jtn. 736. Ufzek. 2.]— The first thing which he did was to open the house of 

I* God, which his fother had impiously shut up, and restore the true worship there- 

2-. . in; in order whereto he called the priests and Levitea together, out of all parta 

of Ihe land, to attend their duly in the temple, ordering them to remove his i^ ■ j. 
i Iher's new altar, and to restore the altar of Ihe Lord to its place again, and purgs Ji 
-,* the temple of all other pollution, with which it had been profaned during Ihe 
reign of his father. But it not being till the end of the former year that Ahaz 
'' (pBd, the beginning of the first month of the ensuing year (which is called Nisan, 

and corresponds partly with March and partly with April in our calendar,) waa 
the sooneil that tney could be employed in tiiis work: so that it not being com- - 
pleted till Ihe 16lh day of that moniii, the passover could not be kept that year 
in Its regular time, which ought to have been begun on the I-lth day of the nid 
mouth «f Nisan. 

However, the house of the Lord being now sanctified, and made 6l for the 
service of Go^i Hezekiah went up thither on Ihe I7lh day of that month, with 
the rulers and-tpreat men of his kingdom, where, tlie people being gathered to- 
gether, he oS^^d sin-offerings for the kingdom, and Uie sanctuary, and for Ju< 
doh, to make atodenient to God for them, and for al! Israel; and after that he of- 
fered peace-oflcringi/ahd in all otlier particulars restored the service of God in 
the same manner as it had been performed in the purest times that had been be- 
fore him; and there was great joy among all the good people of the land thereon. 
And seeing the passover could not be kept on the regular time this year, be- 
, cauae neither the temple, nor the priest, nor Ihe people, were sanctified in order 

^ jiereto, and in this case the law of Moses allowed a second passover to be kept 

* fiom the I4lh day of the second month,' king Hezekiab having taken counsel 
hereon with the chief priests, and his princes, and all the congregation in Jeru- 

(. salem,' decreed, that this second passover should be kept by all the congrega ion 

of Israel, instead of the first; and accordingly, he sent messengers lo carry no- 
tice hereof, not only through all Judah, but also through all the other tribes of 
Israel, and to invite all ibat were of Israel, to come to it And accordingly, on 
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the day appoinled, Ihere waa at Jerusalem a very great concourse of people 
jErom all parts met together to solemnize the holy festivd, and that as well from 
those tribes tliat lind sepamtcd {com the house of David, as frnm those who bad 
stuck to it; lor allhough many of Ephraini and Manafiiieh, and the rest of tbo« 
tribes, laughed at Hexekiah's messengers when they invited them to thii'golem- 
nity, because of the impious oootempt which through long disusa^ they bad 
contracteii of it, yel a great multitude, even from those parts, came to it, and 
and veiy religiously joined in the observance of it, whereby il became (he ^atest 
paiisover tliat had been solemnized at Jerusalem since the days pf king Solomon. 
And, because they bad long neglected the observance of this solema festival, to 
make some amends fur it, Ihey now doubled the time of its continuance; for, . 
whereas the law directs it to be observed only seven days, they kept it fourteen, 
wilh much joy and gladness of heart; and, resolving from thencetortb. to servo 
the God of Israel only, as soon as tlic solemnity 'was ended, they went out into 
all the coasts of Judab and Benjamin, and brake the iqia^s in pieces, and cut 
down the groves, and threw down the high places and the altars, and. absolutely 
destroyed all the monuments of idolatry, which were any where to be found, 
either in Jerusalem, Judea, or any of the coasts belonging tliereto. And those 
ot the other tribes, on tiieir return home, did the some in all Uie rest of Israel, 
so that the true worship of God was again uni^'ersally restored throughout all the 
land, and they might have received 8 blessing prc^xjriionable hereto had thej 
with the same zeal persisted tn it. 

And the brtuen serpent, which Moses had get up in the wilderness, having 
been by many, in the preceding times of iniquity, made the object of idolatrous 
worship,' Hezekiah caused this aI«o to l>e destroyed; whereas, otherwise it might 
have served as weU as the pot of manaa, and Aaron's rod, to have been a monu- 
ment of the miraculous mercy of God, shown to his people on their coming out 
of Egypt, and for this reason it seems to have been so long preserved. 

But, natwithatanding, it is thus positively naid in the holy scripture, that the 
prazen setpent ns destroyed by Hezeki^h in the manner as I bavs related; yet 
he impudence of the Romanists is such,' tliat in the church o*' St Ambrose, at 
Milan, they now keep and show to their tlevoteea a brazen serpent, which tbey 
pretend to be the very same that Moses did set up in the wilderness; and upon 
this belief, an idolatrous devotion is there paid to it, as gross as waH that of the 
Jews, for which Hezekiah caused it to be destroyed. But it must not be denied, 
thai, among their learned men, there are those who acknowledge the cheat, and 
disclaim tl. 

^n. m. Hezek. J.]— About the beginning of the reign of Hezekiah," Saba- 
con, the Ethiopian, having invaded Egypt, and taken Buccharis, the king of 
that country, prisoner, caused him wiih great cruelty to be burnt alive, and 
then seizing his kingdom, reigned there inhia atead. This is 4e same whoin 
scripture is called So.' And he having thus settled himself in Egypt, and 
after some time grown very potent there, Hoahea, king of Samaria^ entered 
into confederacy with him, hoping by his assistance to shake off the yoke ot 
Assyria; and, in confidence hereof, he withdrew his subjection from SnJmane- 
md would pay him no more tribute, nor bring any more presenia unto him, 






as he had formerly used vyery year to do. Whereon Salmaneser,' in the be- 
ginning of the fourth year of Hezekiah, marched with an array against him, 
and having subdued all the country round, pent bim up in Samaria, and there 
besieged htm three years; at the end of which he look (lie city \An. lUl.Hetek. 
7.] and thereon putting Hoshea in chains, he shut him up in prison all hia days, 
and carried the people into aaptivity, placing them in Halah, and m Habor, and 
. in the other eitiea of the Medes, where Tiglath-Pileser had before placed those 
wbom he had carried into captivity out of the same land. 

>IKIi>n>»lil.4. 
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In this captivity,* Tobit, being taken out of his city of Thisbe, in the tribe of 
Nephthali, was, 'with Anna his wife, and Tobias his son, carried into Asmia, 
"where he became purveyor to king Salmaneser. But the rest of his brethren 
were carried into Media, as is above said, and planted there, as particularly wexe 
Gabael in Rages, and Raguel in Ecbatana, i^'hich proves Media to have been stiU 
under the king of Assyria, and that there was no king in Media in those days 
distinct from the king of Assyria. 

There is, in the 15th and 16th chapters of Isaiah, a very terrible pit>phecY 
against Moab, bearing date in the first year of Hezekiah; wherein it was foretold, 
that within three years Ame and Kir-Uarasheth, the two principal cities of that 
country, should be destroyed, and all the rest of it brought to contempt, ruin, and 
desolation: which must have been executed the same year that Samaria was fint 
besieged. It seemeth most likely, that Salmaneser, to secure himself from any 
disturbance on that side, first invaded Moab; and having destroyed these two 
cities, brought all the rest of that country under his subjection, and placed ^- 
risons therein, sufficient to put a stop to all incursions of the Arabs, which miriit 
that way be made upon him, before he would begin that siege; for, otherwise, he 
could not have been able to carry it on with success. 

In the same year tliat Samaria was taken, Mardoc-Empadus beean his reign 
at Babylon.' He was the son of Belesis, or Baladin, or Nalx)nassar (for by all theae 
names he was called,) and was the same' who in scripture is called Merodach- 
Baladan, the son of Baladan. But, afler the death of his father, several other 
princes had succeeded in Babylon before the crown came to him. For Nabo* 
nassar dying when he bad sat on the throne fourteen years,^ afler him reigned 
Nadius two years; and afler him Chinzerus end Poms jointly five years; and 
flien after them Jugaeus five years. But of these there being nothing on record 
iesides their names in the Canon of Ptolemy, we have not hitherto taken anj 
notice of them. Afler Jugsus succeeded Mardoc-Empadus, in the S7th year 
after the beginning of his father's kingdom in Babylon, and reigned twelve years. 

While Ssdmaneser was engaged in the siege of Samaria, Hezekiah took the 
opportunity of recovering what had been lost from his kingdom in the reign of 
his father. And therefore,'^ making war upon the Philistines, he not only re« 
gained all the cities of Judah, which they had seized during the time that Pekah 
and Bezin distressed the land, but also disix)ssessed them of almost all their own 
country, except Gaza and Gath. 

•^n. 720. Hezek, 8.]— As soon as the siege of Samaria was over, Salmaneser 
sent to Hezekiah to demand the tribute which Ahaz had agreed to pay for the 
kingdom of Judea, in the time of Tiglath-Pileser, his father; but Hezekiah, trust- 
ing in the Lord his God,^ would not hearken unto him; neither did he pay him 
any tribute, or send any presents unto him; which would immediately have 
brought Salmaneser upon him with all his power, but that he was diverted by 
another war. 

^n, 715. Hezek, 13.]— For Elulaeus,^ king of Tyre, seeing the Philistines 
brought low by the war which Hezekiah had lately made upon them, laid hold 
of the opportunity of reducing Gath again under his obedience, which had some 
time before revolted from him. Whereon the Gittitcs, applying themselves tQ 
Salmaneser, engaged him in their cause; so that he marched with his whole 
army against the Tyrians. Whereon Sidon, Ace (aflerward called Ptolemais, 
and now Aeon,) and the other maritime towns of Phcenicia, which had till then 
been subject to the Tyrians, revolted from them, and submitted to Salmaneser. 
But the Tyrians, having, in a sea-fight, with twelve ships only, beaten the As* 
Syrian and Phoenician fleets both joined together; which consisted of sixty ships, 
this gave them such a reputation in naval affairs, and made their name so terrible 
in this sort of war, that Salmaneser would not venture to cope with them any 
more at sea; but turning the war into a siege, left an army to block up the city, 
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and returned into ABs^ria. The forces which he left there much distressed the 
place by elnpptug tlieir aqueducts, and cutting olf all the coiiveyancuB of water 
to them. To relieve Ihemselvea in this exigency, they digged wells, from whence 
they drew up water, and by the help of them, held out five yearE; at the end 
of which Salmaneser dying, this delivered them lor that time. But they being 
over puJTed up with thisiuccess, and growing very insolent hereon, this provoked 
that prophecy againat tliem in the 23rd chapter of Isaiah, which foretold the 
miserable overthrow that should afterward happen unto tliem; and was accord- 
ingly effected by Nebuchadneszar, king of Babylon, ae will hcreailer be Bhown. 

In the ninth year of Hezekiah died Sabaron, or So, king of Egypt, after he 
had reigned in that country eight years,' and Sevechus,' his son, whom Herodo- 
tus calletli Seton,' reigned in his stead. 

^ti. 714. Htzek. 14.] — Salmaneser, king of Assyria, being dead, after he had 
reined fourtei^n years, Sennacherib,* his son, succeeded him in the kingdom, 
and reigned about eight years. He is the same whom the prophet Isaiah (eh. 
ut. 1.) calleth Sargon. As socoi as he was settled in the throne, he renewed 
the demand, which his father had made upon Hezekiah for the tribute, which 
Ahaz had agreed to pay in the reign of Tiglath-Pileser, his grandfather; and, on 
his refusal to comply with him herein,' denounced war against him, and marched 
with a great army into Judea to fail upon him. This was in tlie fourteenth year 
of the reign of king Hezekiah. 

In this same year, Hezekiah,' falling sick of the pestilence, had a message 
from God, by the prophet Isaiah, to set his house in older, and prepare for deauii 



a his hearty prayer to God, he obtained another message from hinii by th? 
e prophet, which promised him life for fifteen years longer, and also deUveri 
ance from the Assyrians, who were then coming against him; and, to give him 



L 



thorough assurance hereof, by a miraculous sign, God did, at his request, make 
the sun go backward ten degrees upon the sun-dial of Ahai;. And, accordingly, 
a lump ^ figs having been, by the pn^het's direction, made into a plaster, ami 
laid to the pestilential boil, he recovered within three days, and went up to the 
house of God, to return thanks unto him for so wonderful a deliverance. 

An. 713. Hezrk. 16.]~MerodaclvBaladan, king of Babylon (the same who in 
Ptolemy's Canon is called Mardoc-Empadus,) hearing of tins miraculous re-, 
covery, sent ambassadors unto him to congratulate him hereon;' which Hezekiah 
was much pleased with. Their coming, on tliis occasion, seemcth principally to 
have been for two reasons. The first, to inquire about the miracle of the Eun'4 
retrogradation (for tlie Chaldeans, being above all other nations then given to the 
study of astronomy, were very curious in their inquiries after such matters;) end 
the other, to enter into an alliance with him against Sennacherib, whose growing 
power the Babylonians had reason to fear, aa well as the Jews. And to make 
the Babylonians put the greater value upon his alliance on this account, seems 
to be the reason that Hezekiah showed those ambassadors from them aU the 
riches of his house, his treasures, his armory, and all his stores and strengffi for 
war. But by this he having expressed the vanity and pride of his mind, God 
sent him, by the prc^het Isaiah, a rebuking message for it, and also a prophecy 
of what the Babylonians should afterwai^ do unlo his family, in order to the 
bumbling of that pride with which his heart was tlien elated. 

Toward the end of the I-lth year of Hezekiah's reign, Sennacherib came up 
with a great army against the fenced cities of Judah,' and took seveial of them, 
and laid siege to Lachish, threatening Jerusalem itself next. Whereon Heze- 
kiah, tailing advice of liis princes and chief counsellors, made all manner of pre- 
parations lor its defence; repairing the walls, and making new ones, where they 
were wanting, and fortifying them with lowers, and all oUier works and building, 
necessary for their defence. And he provided also darts and shields in great 
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abundance, and all other arms and artillen% which might be any way useful fer 
the defending of the place, and the annoying of the enemy on their coming 
again^ft it. And he caused all the people to be enrolled and marehaUed lor the 
war that were fit and able for it; placing over them captains of experience, to 
instruct them in all mill tar}' exercises; and to conduct and lead them forth agahuC 
the enemy, whenever there should be an occasion for it And he took care also 
to stop up all the wells, that weie without the walls of Jerusalem, for a gmt 
compass round the city, and diverted all brocks and water-courses from coming 
that way; thereby to distress the enemy for want of water, should they come and 
set down before that place. And, farther, to strengthen himself the more againit 
so potent and formidable an enemy, he entered into alliance with the king of 
Egypt for their mutual defence. But the prophet Isaiah condemned this alli- 
ance,' as carrying with it a distrust in God, telling the Jews that they should con- 
fide in him alone for their deliverance, who would himself come down to fight 
for Mount Zion, and deliver and preserve Jerusalem from the power of the ene- 
my, that was then nsen up against it: and that whatsoever trust they should 
place in Egypt, should ail come to nothing, and be of no benefit to them, bat 
rather turn to their shame, their reproach, and their confusion; and so in the 
event it accordingly happened. 

However, Sennacherib, being informed of all these preparations which Heze- 
kiah had made for his defence, and perceiving thereby now difficult a woik it 
would be to take so strong a city, when so well appointed and provided for iti 
defence, he became inclined to hearken to terms of accommodation; and there- 
fore, on Ilezekiah's sending to treat with him, it was agreed, that Hezekiah 
paying unto him three thousand talents of silver,' and thirty talents of gold fiv 
the present, and duly rendering his tribute for the future, there should be peace. 
But when Sennacherib had received the money, he had little regard to thu 
agreement, but soon af\er broke it, and again renewed the war as will be here- 
ailer shown. However, for the present he gave him some respite, and marched 
a^rainst E-cypt: and the better to o})en his way into that country, he sent Tartan,' 
one of his generals, before him to take Ashdod, orAzolus, from the taking dT 
which pliice the prophet Isaiah datcj the beginning of the war which Sennacherib 
had with the Egyptians: wherein, according as that prophet had foretold,* he 
much afilicted that |>eople three years together, destroying their cities, and carry- 
ing multitudes of them into captivity. At that time Scvechus, the son of Saba- 
con, or So, the Ethiopian, was kinj^ of Egypt, whom Herodotus calls Sathon,* 
and represents him as a prince of so foolish a conduct, as was most likely to 
bring such a calamity upon his kingdom, whensoever it shoultl he assaulted by an 
enemy. For, affecting the office of a priest, he nejijlected that of a king, and 
causing himself to be consecrated chief pontiff of Vulr.in. gave himself wholly 
up to superstition; and having no regard to the warlike defence of his kingdom, 
he so far neglected and discouraged the military order which was there main- 
tained for it, that he took from them their tenures, which, in the time of the former 
kings, his predecessors, had been allowed them for their support: which gave 
them such a just cause of offence and indignation against him, that when he had 
need for their valour on this occasion, they would not fight for him: whereon he 
was forred to raii:e an army of such raw and inexperienced men as he could get 
out of the shopkeepers, tradesmen, labourers, and such like people: which being 
wholly unable to cope with such an army of vetrans as Sennacherib brought 
against thorn, he did with great ease overrun the country, and work what devas- 
tation in it he pleased. And at this time seems to have been brought upon No- 
Amon, a famous city in Egypt, that destruction which the prophet Nahum speaks 
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of (ch. iii. 10,) where he tells ub, that her inhabitacta were tarried idIo cflpttvity, 
her young children dajhed in pieces in the Ibp of her (L-eets, and her great men 
_ divided by lot among the conquerora, and put into chains, to be led away as 
slaven and captives. All which, he tells us, happened, white Egypt and Ethio- 
pia wPre her strength, which plainly points out unto ub, this Ume, when an 
Ethiopian prince reigned over Egypt, For Sahacon, or So, the father of Seve- 
chus, was an Ethiopian, who mad» himself king of Egypt by conquest; and 
therefore, during hi:; and his son's teign, Egypt and Etl nop in were as one coun- 
try, and they mutually helped each other, an instance whereof wiU not be want- 
ing in this war. 

No-Amon, in Egypt, was the same with Thebes,' famous for its hundred gates, 
and vast number of inhabitants. The Greeks cailed it Diospolis, or the city of 
Jupiter, because of a famous temple built there to Jupiter; and for the same reason 
was it called No-Amon by the Egyptians, for Amon was the name of Jupiter 
among that people. 

It is to be observed, that the destruction of No-Amon, menti»hp* in Nahum, 
must have been some time before that of Nineveh; for the former is historically 
related by him as past, and the other only prophetically foretold as to come, and 
therefore Nineveh having been destroyed in the "29th vear of Josiah, as will 
hereafter be shown, this destruction of No-Amon must liave been long before, 
and in no lime more likely than when Sennacherib made this war upon Egypt, 
and harassed it from one end to the other, for three years ti^ther. They who 
refer this destruction of No-Araon, spoken of by Nahum, to the invasion of 
Nebuchadnezzar, place it after the destruction of Nineveh, and thereby make 
one part of the text inconsistent with the other. 

An. 710. fleie*. 11.]— But Sennacherib did not end this war with the same 
success as he begun it; for having laid siege to Pelusium,' and speut much time 
ID it, be was at length forced to break up from thence, and retreat out of Egypt, 
because ofTirhakah, king of Ethiopia: for he being come into Egypt with a great 
army to help Sevechus, his kinsman, was on a full march toward Pelusium, to 
relieve the place, which Sennacherib hearing of durst not abide his coming, but 
raised the siege, and returning into Judea, encamped again at Lachish,' where 
he renewed the war with Heiekiah, notwithstanding the agreement of peace 
which he had before made with him; and, to let him know as much, he sent 
Tartan, Rabsaris. and Rabbhaketh, three of his principal captains, with that proud 
and blasphemous message, which we have at full recited in two places of the 
holy scripture,' It was delivered to the king's officers from under the walls of 
Jerusalem, in the bearing of all the people, and in the Hebrew tongue: for they 
hoped thereby to draw the people to a revolt; but they, failing of success herein, 
returned (o Sennacherib without their design. The person appointed to deliver 
this message jvas Rabshakcth, who, his ready speaking of the Hebrew tongue, 
■eems to have been an apostate Jew, or else one of the captivity of Israel. By 
office he was the king's chief cup-bearer, as his name imports. On their return 
they found Sennacherib decamped from Lachish, and laying siege at Libnah; 
where, hearing that Tirhakah, on his finding him gone from Pelusium, was 
marching after him, aa in pursuit of one flying from him, he led forth his army 



Sarainst him, and gave him a great overthrow; for it was from God,' by the pro- 
oet Isaiah before laid as a burden upon Egypt, and as a burden upon Ethiopia, 
lus to be punished by him, and he was no more than as God's executioner herein, 



But, before he went forth to this last war,' he sent ^ain to Hezekiah, adding a 
most blasphemous letter to his former message, defying therein both him, and 
■In the Lord his God, in a most impious manner; which justly provoked the 
wraA <tf God against him to such a degree, as brought a most dismal destruction 
I upon bilB, to the cutting off almost all his army; for when, swelling with his 
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fresh Tictoiy over the Ethiopians, he was on his full march toward Jenisalein, 
with thorough purpose utterly to destroy that place, and all in it, an angel of the 
Lord went forth, and in one night smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hun- 
dred fourscore and five thousand men! so that, when he arose in the mornings 
he found almost all his army dead aorpses; with which being terrified, he fled 
out of Judea in great confusion, and made all the haste he could back again to 
Nineveh, where he dwelt all the remainder of his life in dishonour, shame, and 
regret. After this, Hezekiah reigned the rest of his time in great peace and 
prosperity, being feared and honoured by all the nations around him, by reaaoa 
of the favour wliich they saw he had with the Lord his God, in the great and 
wonderful deliverance which he had vouchsafed unto him: so that none of them, 
after this, would any more lifl up their hand against him. 

The Babylonish Talmud hath it, that this destruction upon the Assyrians was 
executed by lightning; and some of the Targums are quoted for saying the same* 
thing. But it seemeth most likely that it was effected by bringing on them the 
hot wind which is frequent in those parts,* and often when it lights among a 
multitude, destroys great numbers of them in a moment, as it frequenthr hap- 
pens in those vast caravans of the Mahometans who go their annual pilgnmages 
to Mecca. And the words of Isaiah,* which threatened Sennacherib with a 
blaft that God would send upon him, seem to denote this thing. 

Herodotus gives us,' from the relation of the £g3rptian priests, some kind of 
a disguised account of this deliverance from the Assyrians in a fabulous i^pfdi?- 
cation of it to the city of Pelusium, instead of Jerusalem, and to Sethon the 
Egyptian king, instead of Hezekiah, by whose piety it was obtained; and while 
the king of Assyria laid siege to Pelusium, a great number of rats were miraciH 
lously sent into his army, which in one night did eat all their shield-strapfl, 
quivers, and bow-strings; so that, on their rising the next morning, finding them- 
selves without arms for the carrying on of the war, they were forced to raise 
the siege and be gone. And it is particularly to be remarked, that Herodotus 
calls the king of Assyria, to whom he saith this happened, by the same name 
of Sennacherib, as the scriptures do, and the time in both doth also well agree: 
which plainly shows that it is the same fact that is referred to by Herodotus, 
although much disguised in the relation; which may easily be accounted for, 
when we consider that he comes to us through the hands of such as had the 
greatest aversion both to the nation and the religion of the Jews, and therefore 
would relate nothing in such manner as might give any reputation to either. 

ndn, 709. Hezek. 19.] — After this terrible blow, and the loss of so great an 
army, Sennacherib was so weakened, that he had no way of again recovering 
himself; which making him to fall into contempt among his subjects, several of 
his provinces revolted from him, and particularly Media, which was the largest 
and the most considerable of all his empire. 

The Medes, when they heard in how low a condition he was returned to 
Nineveh, immediately shook off his yoke, and set up for themselves,^ in a sort 
of democratical government; but soon growing sick of the confusions which this 
caused among them, they were forced to have recourse to monarchy for the reme- 
dy, and the next year after chose Deioces for their king, whom tliey had formerly 
made great use of as a common arbitrator of their differences; and for the great 
proof which he had given of his justice and abilities on such occasions, they 
advanced him to tliis dignity. He began his reign in tlie nineteenth year dt 
king Hezekiah; and having repaired, beautified, and enlarged tlie city of £cba« 
tana, he made it the royal seat of his kingdom, and reigned there with great wis- 
dom, honour, and prosperity, fifty-three years: during which time, it growing to 
be a great city, he is for this reason reckoned by the Greeks to have been the 
founder of it 
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The same year Arkianus began hi:< reign at Babylon,' after the decease of 
Mardoc-Empadus, or Mcrodach-Baladan, who ^udeil his life with the former 
year, after having reigned over the Habylonlans IweWe years, ■ 

Seaoacherib, after his return to Nineveh, being inflamed with tage for his 
great loss and disappointment, as if he would revenge himself upon his tmbjecta 
for it, grew thenceforth very cruel and tyrannical in the management of his go- 
vernment,' especially toward the Jews and Israelitw, abundance of whom he 
caused every day to be slain, and cast into the streets: by which savage humour 
having made himself ao intolerable, that he could be no longer borne by his own 
family, his two eldest sons, Adraraelech and Sharezar,' conspired against him, 
ajid falling upon dim, white he was worshipping in the house of Nisroch, his 
god, they there slew him with the sword; and thereon having made their escape into 
Uie land of Armenia, Esarhaddon, his third son, reigned in his stead. Some 
commentators,* will have it, that he had vowed to sacrifice these his two sons to 
appease his gods, and make them more favourable to him for the restoration of 
his a^irs and that it was to prevent this that tliey thus sacrificed him. ])ut for 
this there is no other foundation, but that scarce any thing else can be thought 
of which can afibrd any excuse of so wicked and barbarous a parricide. 

.^n. 706. Heze/c. 2-J.] — Esarhaddon began his reign over Assyria about the 
twenty-second year of king Hezekiah, which was the last of the reign of Seve- 
chus, or Selhon, in the kingdom of Egypt; who dyin", after he had r^med 
fourteen years, was succeeded by Tirhakan,' the same who came with the Ethio- 
pian army to his help. lie was the thiiil and last of that race that reignedia 

Egypt- 

»fji. 705. Hezek. 2.3.^ — In the twenty-third year of Hezekiah, Arkianus dying 
without issue, there followed an interregnum of two years in the kingdom of 



advanced to the throne, sat in it three years. After him succeeded Apronadius 
and reigned six years. 

»*». 699. Hezrk. 29.] — The same year that Apronadius began hia reign at Ba- 
bylon, Hezekiah ended his at Jerusalem; for he died there.' ailer he had reigned 
twenty-and-nine ^ears; and all Judah and Jerusalem did him honour at his death: 
for they buried him with great solemnity, in the chiefest and highest place of the 
sepulchres of the soni of David, expressing thereby, that they looked on him 
a^ the worthiest and best of all that had reigned over them of that family, since 
him that was the first founder of iL 

The burial-place, called the sepulchres of the kings of the house of David 
(which halh been before spoken of,) was a very sumjituous and stately thing.* 
It lies now without the walls of Jerusalem, but, as is supposed, was formerly 
within them,' before that city was destroyed by the Romans. It consists of a 
large court of about one hundred and twenty feet square, with a gallery, or clois- 
ter, on the left hand; which court and gallery, with the pillars that supported r^ 
were cut out of a solid marble rock. At the end of the gallery there is a narrow 
passage or hole, through which there is an entrance into a large room or hall, of 
about twenty-four feet square, within which are several lesser rooms one within 
another, with atone doors opening into them; all which rooms, with the great 
room, were all likewise cut out of a solid marble rock. In the sides of those leaser 
rooms are several niches, in which the corpses of the deceased kings were deposited 
in stone-coAins. In the innermost, or chiefest of these rooms, was the body of 
Hezekiah laid in a niche, perchance cut out on purpose at that time for it, in the 
upper end of that room, to do him the greater nonour; and all this remains en- 
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tire even to this day. It seems to have been the work of king SoloraoD, for it 
could not have been madewUhout vajt expense; and it is the only true remujii' 
der of I'ld Jei-usalem whfCFis now to be seen in that place. 

Hezekiah, during his reign, much improved the city of Jerusalem, not only by 
new fortifying of it,' erecting magazines therein, and fUling them with aU manner 
of armory, which were in use in those days, but also by building a new sque- 
duct,' which was of great oMivenience to the inhabitants for the supplying of them 
with waten and for the better promoting of religion,^ he maintained skiliul scnbei 
to collate together and write out copies of the holy scripture; and it is paiticu- 
larly mentioned, that the Proverbs of Salomon were thus collected together and 
wrote out by those men. 

And in iiis time the Simeonites,^ being straitened in their habitations, muck 
enlarged their borders toward the south: for falling on the Amalekites, who dwelt 
in part of Mount Seir, and in the rich valley adjoining, they smote them, and 
utterly destroyed them, and dwelt in their rooms. 

Aru 098. Manas, l.J — ])ut it was the misfoitune of this good king Hezekiah to 
be succeeded by a son who was the wickedest and worst of all the whole race: fiv 
afler him reigned Manasseh/ who being a minor only of twelve years old, at hii 
coming to the crown, had the misfortune to fall into the hands of such of the no- 
bility lor his guardians and chief ministers, who being ill-affected to his father's r^ 
formation, took care to breed him up in tlic gi eatest aversion to it that they were aUe, 
corrupting his youth with the worst of principles, both as to religion and govern- 
ment; so that when he grew up, he proved the most impious toward God, and most 
tyrannical and wicked toward his subjects, of any that had ever reigned, either in 
Jerusalem or Samaria, over the tribes of Israel; for he not only restored all the 
idolatry of Ahaz, but went much beyond him in every abomination, whereby the 
true worship of God might be suppressed, and his most holy name dishonoured in 
the land: for whereas Aqaz did only shut up the house of God, he converted it into 
an house of all manner of idolatrous profanations, setting up an image in the sane* 
tuary, and erecting altars for Baalim, and all the host of heaven, in both its courts; 
and he also practised witchcrafts, and enchantments, and dealt with familiar spi* 
rits, and made his children pass through the fire to ^lolech, and filled Judah and 
Jerusalem with his high places, idols, groves, and altars erected to false gods, and 
brought in all manner of other idolatrous profanations, whereby the true relieion 
might be most cornipted, and all manner of impiety be most promoted, in the kmg* 
dom: and, to all these ways of abomination, he made Judah and Jerusalem to con- 
form, raising a terrible persecution against all that would not comply with him here- 
in, whereby he filled the whole land with innocent blood, of which he did shed 
very much in the carrying on of these and his other wicked purposes. And when 
God sent his prophets to him to tell him of these iniquities, and to exhort him 
to depart from them, he treated them with contempt and outrage, and seve- 
ral ot them he put to death;^ and, particularly, it is said, that Isaiah the 
prophet on this account suffered martyrdom under him, by being cruelly sawn 
asunder. This was an old tradition among the Jcws,^ and tiie holy apoade 
St. Paul, in his Epistie to the Hebrews (ch. xi. 37,) having, among the tormeuli 
undergone by the prophets and martjTs of foregoing times, reckoned that of 
being sawn asunder, he is ^nerally thought in that place to have had respect 
hereto.^ By which horrid iniquities and abominations God was so justiy incensed 
against the land, that he declared hereon,' that he would stretch out over 
Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the plummet of the house of Ahab, and 
wipe Jerusalem clean of all its inhabitants, as a man wipeth a dish and tumeth 
it, when empt}', upside down. Which accordingly was executed upon it, in the 
destruction of that city, and the desolation which was brought upon all Judah at 
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the same Bme. And among all Ihe iniquilies that drew down these heavy judg- 
ments upon that i-ily and land, the sins of Manasseh are always reckoned aa Ihe 
moal ppjvoking cau^e;' by which an estimate may be besl made of the greatness 
of Ihpm. 

^n. (KM. Manas. 5,] — In the fifth year of Manasseh ciJed Apronadius,' king 
of Babylon, and was succeeded by Regibilus,' who reigned only one year. 
After him Mesessimordacus' had the kingdom, and held tt four vears, 

.in, 688. Manns. 11.]— In the eleventh year of Manasseh 'died Tirhakah,' 
king of Egypt, after he had reigned there eighteen years, who was Ihe last of 
the Ethiopiaji kings that reigned in that country. The Egyptians, after hii 
death, -not being able to agree about the succession, continued for two years to- 
gether in a state of anarchy and great confusion,' till at length' twelve of the 
principal nobility conspiring together, seized the kingdom, and, diriding it 
among themselves into twelve parts, governed it by joint confederacy fiueen 

^n. 680. Mmua. 19.] — The same year that this happened in Egypt, by the 
death of Tirhakah, the like happened in Babylon, liy liie death of Mesessimor- 
dacus. For, he leaving no son behind him to inherit the kingdom, an interreg- 
num of anarchy and confusion followed tliere for eight yeara tt^ther;' of which 
Esarhaddon, king of Assjnia, taking the advantage, seized Babylon; and adding 
it to his former empire, thenceforth reigned over both for thirteen years.' Ha 
is, in the Canon of Ptolemy, called Assar-Addinus: and in the scnptures he ia 
spoken of as king of Babylon and Assyria jointly together.' In Ezra he is 
called Asnapper,* and hath there the honourable epithets of the great and noble 
added to his name by the author of that book; which argues him to have been 
a prince of great excellency and worth in his time, and far exceeding all others 
that reigned before him in either of the kingdoms. 

Jin. Sin. Manas. 2i.] — In the twenty-second year of Manasseh, Esarhaddon, 
a^er he had now entered on the fourth year of his reign in Babylon, and fully 
settled his authority (hei'e, began to set his thoughts on the recovery of what 
had been lost to the empire of the Assyrians, in Syria and Palestine, on the de- 
struction of his fatlier's army in Judea, and on that doleful retreat, which there- 
on he was forced to make from thence; and, being encouraged to this undertak- 
ing by the great augmentation of strength which he had acquired, by adding 
Babylon and Chaldea to his former kingdom of Assyria, be prepared a great 
army and marched into those [larls, and again added them to the Assyrian em- 
pire. And then was accomplished the prophecy which was spoken by Isaiah, 
in the 6rst year of Ahaz, against Samaria, that, within threescore and five 
years, Ephraim should be absolutely broken, so as from thenceforth to be no 
more a people."' For this year, being exactly sixty-five yeare from the first of 
Ahaz, Esarhaddon, after he had settled all atfairs in Syria, marched into the 
land of Israel, and there taking captive all those who were the remains of the 
former captivity (excepting only some few, who escaped his hands, and conti- 
nued still in the land,) carried them away into Babylon and Assyria; and then, 
toBrevent the land from becoming desolate, he brought others from Babylon," 
and from Cuiha, and from Avah, and Hamath, and Sephervaim, to dwell in the 
cities of Samaria in their stead. And so the ten tribes of Israel, which had 
sepnnted from the house of David, were brought to a full and utter destruction, 
and never after recovered themselves again. For those who were thus carried 
awar. as well in this as the former captivities (excepting only some few, wba 
joimng themselves to the Jews in the land of their captivi^, returned with 
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them,) soon going into the usages and idolatiy of the natipai amon^ irfuan diet 
were planted (to which they were too much addicted while in their own ha^ 
afler awhile became wholly absorbed and swallowed up in them; mnd tiienee* 
forth utterly losing their name, their language, and their memorial, were neref 
after any more spoken of. And whereas there is a sect of SamaritSLns still re- 
maining in Samaria, Sichem, and other towns thereabout, even to this day, who 
still have the law of Moses in a character peculiar to themselves, and in a dia- 
lect very little, if any thing at all, different from that of the Jews: yet these ire 
not of the descendants of the Israelites, but of those nations which Esai^addon 
brought to dwell in that country in tlicir stead, after the others had been carried 
thence into captivity; and, for this reason, the Jews call them by no other name 
than that of Cuthites (the name of one of those nations whom Esarhaddon had 
planted there,) and have that utter hatred and aversion to them, that, reckoning 
them among the worst of heretics, they express on all occasions a greater detea> 
tation of them than they do even of the Christians themselves. 

Esarhaddon, after he had thus possessed himself of the land of brael, aent 
some of his princes with part of his army into Judea, to reduce that coontij 
also under his subjection; who having vanquished Manasseh in battle,^ and taken 
him, hid in a thicket of thorns, brought him prisoner to Esarhaddon, who bound 
him in fetters, and carried him to Babylon; where, his chains and hia prison 
having brought him to himself, and a due sense of his ereat sin, wherewith he 
had sinned against the Lord his God, he returned unto him with repentance and 
prayer, and in his affliction greatly humbled himself before him; whereon, God 
being entreated of by him, he mollified the heart of the king of Babylon toward 
him, so that, on a treaty, he was again restored to his liberty, and returned to Je- 
rusalem; and then, knowing the Lord to be God, he abolished all those iddatroui 
profanations, both out of the temple, and out of all other parts of the land, which 
he had in his wickedness introduced into them, and again restored in all thinn 
the reformation of king Hezekiah, his father, and walked according thereto dl 
the remainder of his life, worshipping the Lord his God only, and none other. 
And all Judah conformed to him herein; so that he continued in prosperity after 
this to the end of his reign, which was the longest of any of the kings that had 
sat on the throne of David, either before or after him: for he reigned full fifty- 
five years, and these being all reckoned to his reign without any chasm, it ia 
argued from hence that his captivity at Babylon could not have been long; but 
that he was, within a very short time afler, again released from it. 

And to this time may be referred the completion of the prophecy of Ia|ph 
concerning the removal of Shebna,' the chief minister of state, and the advance 
ment of Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah, in his place. Both of them had be&tk 
ministers of state under king Hezekiah; Shebna having been his scribe or secre- 
tary, and Eliakim the master of his household. And their history, as far as may 
be cdlected from the words of the prophet, appears to be thus: — Shebna, beinff 
a veiy wicked man, was a fit person to serve the lusts and evil inclinations of 
Manasseh in the first part of his reign, and therefore was made his first minister 
of state; and Eliakim, who was of a quite contrary character, was quite kid' 
aside. But on the revolution that happened on the coming of the army of the 
Assyrians, Shebna was taken prisoner with his master,' and carried to Babylong 
and there detained in- captivity to his death.^ And therefore Manasseh, on his 
repentance and return to Jerusalem, having resolved on other measures, called 
hr Eliakim, and put the management of all his afiairs into his hands; who be- 
ing a person of great wisdom, justice, and piety, soon re-established them upon 
the same foot as they had been in the days of Hezekiah, and so preserved them 
in peace and prosperity all his time to the great honour of the king, and the good 
of all his people; and therefore he hath the character given him of being a fiither 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to all the house of Judah, ^ and that, having 
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the key and gorernmenl of Ihe house of David upon liis shoulders, he -was the 
greal support of it all his days.' This Eliakim is supposed to hove been of the 
pontifica! family, and to have himself, iu the time of Manaaseh, borne the olfite 
of high-priest, and to have been the same who is mentioned by the name of 
Joakim, or Eliakim, in the history of Judith, as high-priest at that time; for 
Joakim and Eliakim arc both the same name, bein? both of the same significa- 
tion ill the Hebrew tongue; and therefore, the said high-priest in Judith is, in 
the Syriac version, and also in Jerome's Latin version of that book, called pro- 
miscuously by both these names. But of this more will be said hereafter in its 
proper place. 

Jia. GTG. Maiua. 'iS.] — The nations which Esarhaddon had brought (o dwell 
in the cities of Samaria, instead of the Israelites, who had been curried thence, 
being, on their settling in that country, much infested with hons;* and the king 
of Babylon being told, that it was because they worshipped not the God of tJie 
country, he ordered, that one of the priesta which had been carried thence, 
should be sent back to teach these new inhabitants how to worship the God of 
Israel. But they only took him hereon into the number of their former deities, 
and worshipped him jointly with the gods of the nations from whence Ihey came; 
and in this corruption of joining the worship of their false gods with that of tlie 
tme, they continued, till the building of the Samaritan temple on Mount Geri- 
zim by banballat; but, on that occasion, abundance of Jews falling off to Ihem, 
they reduced them from this idolatry to the worship of the true God only, as 
shall be hereafter related; and they have continued in the same worship ever 
since, even to this day. 

^n. G71. Manas. 28.] — In the eight-and-twentictli year of tlie reign of Mar 
nasseh, the twelve confederated sovereigns of Egypt, afler they hid jointly 
reigned there fifteen years, falling out among themselves, en>eUed Psammiti- 
chus, one of their number, out of his share,' which he had hitherto had with 
them in the government of the kftigdom, and drove him into banishment; where- 
on, flying into the fens near the sea, he lay hid there, till, having gotten together 
out of the Arabian freebooters, and the pirates of Caria and Ionia, such a number 
of Boldiere, as with the Egyptians of his party made a considerable army, he 
marched with it against the other eleven; and having overthrown them in battle, 
slew several of them, and drove the rest out of the land; and thereon seizing 
the whole kingdom to himself, reigned over it in great prosperity fifly and four 

Jji. G70. Mimas. 29.] — As soon as he was well settled in the kingdom, lie 
entered into a war with the king of Assyria, about the ttoundaries of their two 
empires,* which lasted many years: for, after the Assyrians hail conquered 
Syria, Palestine only spearating their respective territories, it became a constant 
bone of contention between them, as it was between the Ptolemies and the 
SeleucidiE afterward, both parties striving which of the two should have the 
mastery of this province; and, according as tliey prevailed, sometimes the one, 
and sometimes Ihe other, possessed themselves of it. From the time of He^e- 
kiah, it appears to have been in the hands of the Egyptians till the captivity of 
Manasseh. But when Esarhaddon had conquered Judca, and carried the king 
prisoner to Jtabyloa (as hath been above mentioned,] it is plain, that, from 
thenceforth the king of Assyria became master of all, even to the very entry of 
Egypt; and the Egyptians, being at that time divided under several princes, and 
in civil wars among themselves, were in no capacity to put a stop to this pro- 
gress. But when Psammitichus had gained the whole monarchy to himself, and 
again settled the afiairs of that kingdom upon iti former foundation (which hap- 
pened about seven years after the captivity of Maoasseh,} he thought it time to 
look to the frontiers of his kingdom, and secure them as well as he could against 
the power of this growing neighbour, and therefore marched with an army into 
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Faligtine for this purpoi e; but, in the entnr thereof, he found Ashdod, one of the 
first towns of that, country, so strong a barrier against him, that it cost him a 
block^e of nine-and-twenty years* before he could make himself master of it 

Tills place had formerly been one of the five capital cities of the country of the 
Philistines.' After this, the Ep'ptians ^t possession of it, and by 'well fortify- 
ing it, made it so strong a bamer of their empire on that side, that Sennachenb 
could not enter Eg3rpt, till he had, by Tartan, one of his ^erals, made himself 
master of it;' and, when he had gotten it into his possession, finding the impor- 
tance of the place, he added so much to its strength, that notwithstanding his 
unfortunate retreat out of Egypt, and the terrible loss of his army in Judea, im- 
mediately after, the Assyrians still kept it even to this time; and it was not 
without that long and tedious siege, which I have mentioned, that the Egyptians 
at last became again masters of it And, when they had gotten it, they found it in 
such a manner wasted and reduced by so long a war, that it did them but litlk 
service afterward: it being then no more than the carcass of that city, which it 
had formerly been. And therefore, the prophet Jeremiah, speaking of it, calls 
it '' the remnant of Ashdod,"^ intimating thereby, that it was then only the poor 
remains of what it had been in times foregoing. 

But, notwithstanding this long siege, the whole war did not rest there. 'While 
part of the army lay at the blockade, the rest carried on the war against the 
other parts of Palesbne; and so it continued many years, which obliged Manasseh 
to fortify Jerusalem anew,^ and to pul strong garrisons into all his £ix>ntier towns 
against them; for since his release from the captivity of the Assyrians, and the 
restoration of his kingdom again to him, he was obliged to become their homager, 
and engage on their side in this war against the Egyptians, although they had 
been his former allies. And, the better to enable him to support himself herein, 
and also the more firmly to fix him in his fidelity to them, they seem at this 
time to have put under his command all the other parts of the land of Canaan, 
that is, all that had formerly been possessed by the kings of Samaria, as well at 
what belonged to him as king of Judah; for it is certain, that Josiah, his grand- 
son, had all this (as will be hereafter shown,) that is. not only the two tribes 
which made up the kingdom of Judah, but also that had formerly l)een possessed 
by the other ten under the kings of Israel. And the most probable account that 
can be given of his coming by all tliis, is, that it was all given to Manasseh on 
this occasion, to hold in homage of the kings of Assyria, and that, after his deatli, 
it was continued to his son and grandson on the same conditions; in tlie perfor- 
mance of which, that good and just prince, king Josiah, aften^'ard lost his life, 
as will be shown in its proper place. 

^n, 668. Manas. 31. Jin. 656. Manas. 43.] — In the thirty-first year of Ma- 
nasseh died Esarhaddon, after he had reigned, with great felicity, thirty-nine 
years over tJie Assyrians, and thirteen over the Babylonians; and Saosduchinus, 
his son, reigned in his stead.* He is the same who in the book of Judith is 
called Nabuchodonosor.'' In the beginning of the twelfth year of his reign, 
which was the forty-third of Manasseh, he fought a great battle in the plains 
of Ragau,® with Deioces, king of Media (who in the book of Judith is called 
Arphaxad,*) and having overthrown him, and put him to flight, pursued after 
him to the adjacent mountains, where he made his retreat, and there, having 
overtaken him, he cut him off and all his army; and thereon following his blow, 
and making the best of the advantage he had gotten, he made himself master of 
many of the cities of Media, and among them took Ecbatana itself,*" the royal 
seat of the Median empire; and after having miserably defaced it, returned in 
great triumph to Nineveh, and there took his pleasure in banqueting and feasting, 
both he and his army, for an hundred and twenty days. 

•Ai. 655. Manas. 44.] — After this time of feasting was over, he called hii offi- 
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cere, nobles, and chief eounseilors' tt^ther, to take an account of what tributary 
countries and provinces had not gone with hira to the war, forhe had summoned 
them all to attend him herein; and, finding that none of the western countries 
had paid any regard to hia commands in this matter, he made a decree, that 
Holofernes, the chief captain of his army, should go forth, to execute the 
wrath of his lord upon them for il. And accordingly, the next year afler, he 
marched westward with an army of an hundred ana twenty thousand foot, and 
twelve thousand horse, and there wasted and destroyed a great many of those 
nations; till at length coming into Judea, and laying siege to Bathuha, he was 
there destroyed, and all his army cut in pieces, in the manner as is in the book 
of Judith at full related. 

That Arjihaxad in the aald book of Juditli was Deioces, and Nebuchodonosor, 
Saosduchinus, appears from hence, that Arphaxad is said to be that king of 
Media, who was the founder of Ecbatana,* which all other writers agree to have 
been Deioces; and the beginning of the twelfth year of Saosduchinus exactly 
agreeth with the last year rf Deioces, when this battle of Ragau is said to have 
been fought. And there are several particulars in that history^ which make it 
Utleriy iocoQsistent with any other tunes; for it was while Nineveh was the 
metropolis of the Assyrian empire;' it was while the Persians,' Syrians, Phteni- 
cians, Cdicians, and Egyptians, were subject to them; it was while the Median 
empire was in being,' and not lon^ after the building of Ecbatana; none of 
which could be after the captivity of Judah, where some would place this history. 
For, before that time, Nineveh had been long destroyed, and both the Assyrian 
and Median empires bad been wholly extinguished; and the Persians, instead of 
being subject to the Assyrians, had made themselves lords over them, and over all 
the other nations from the east, from the Hellesponi to the River Indus: for so far 
they had extended and established their empire, before the Jews were returned 
from the Babylonish captivity, and settled again in their own country. And 
therefore, we must go much higher than the times after that captivity, lo find 
a proper scene for the matters in that book related; and it can be no where laid 
more agreeably, both with scripture and profane histoiy, than in the time where 
I have placed it. 

This book of Judith was originally WTitlen in the Chaldee language,' by some 
Jew of Babylon (which ia not now extant,) and from thence, at the desire of 
Paula and Euatochiuro, was by St. Jerome translated into the Latin tongue; 
which is the translation that is now extant in the vulgar Latin edition of the 
Bible, of which he himself saith, in the preface before it, that he did not trans- 
late il word for word, but only rendered it according to the sense of the author; 
and that, cutting off all the corruptions of i,-arious readings, which he found in 
diflerent copies, he did put only that into the translation, which he judged to 
he the true and entire sense of the original. But besides this translation of St. 
Jerome there are two others, one in Greek, and the other in SjTiac. That which 
is in Greek is attributed lo Theodolion, who flourished in the time of Commodus, 
who was made Roman emperor in the year of Christ 180. But it must be much 
more ancient; for Clemens Romanus, in his Epistle to the Corinthians fwhich 
was wrote near one hundred and twenty years before,) brings a quotation out 
of it The Syriac translation was made from the Greek, and so was also the 
English, which we at present have among the apocryphal writings in our Bible, 
And it is to. he obsen-ed, that all these three version*, last mentioned, have 
several particulars which are not in Jerome's; and some of these seem to be of 
those various readings, which he profesaeth to have cut off as corruptions of the 
test; and particulaify that which is added in the thirteenth verse of the first 
chapter appears to be of this sort: for there the battle of Ragau is placed in the 
seventeenth year of Nabuchodonosor, which is directly contradictory to what is 
in the former part of the same chapter; for there it is positively said, that it was 
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in the twelfth year of his reign. And, agreeably hereto, Jeiome't vernoa 
placeth the expedition of Hdofemes (that was the next year after) in the thi^ 
tcentli year of Nebuchodonosor, which is the truth of the matter, whereas the odier, 
following the blunder of the former contradiction, makes another, by placing it 
in the eighteenth year of his reign, and so renders that part of the histny 
wholly inconsistent with itself. And, therefore, certainly, in this particular, 
Jerome's version is to be preferred, which gives good reascm to think that it 
ought to be so in all the rest, wherever there is any difference between them. 

But still, whether the book be a true or a fci^ed history, is what learned men 
are not agreed in. The Romanists will have it all to be true; for they have r^ 
ccived it into the canon of divine writ. But, on the other hand, it is the opinion 
of Grotius,^ that it is wholly a parabolical fiction, written in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, when he came into Judea, to raise a persecution against the Jewidk 
church; and that the design of it was to confirm the Jews under that persecutica 
in their hopes that God would send them a deliverance: " That therein, by Jo* 
dith is meant Judca; by Botliulia, the temple, or house of God; and by the sword, 
which went out from thence, the prayers of the saints; that Nebuchodonoscr 
doth there denote the devil; and the kingrlom of Assyria the devil's kingdom*' 
pride; that by Holofemes is there meant the instrument or agent of the devil in 
that persecution; Antiochus Epiphanes, who made himself master of Judea, that 
fair widow, so called, because destitute of relief; that Eliakim signifies God, who 
would arise in his defence, and at length cut off that instrument of the devil who 
would have corrupted her.'* This particular explication of the parable (as he 
will have it to be) is, I confess, the peculiar fancy of this great man; but othei^ 
wise there are abundance of other learned writers among the protestants, who 
a^ree with him in the general, that this book is rather a parabolical than a real 
histoiy, made for the instructing and comforting of the people of the Jews under 
that ^gure, and not to give them a narrative of any thing really done: and their 
reason for it is, that thiey think it utterly inconsistent with all times, where it 
hath been endeavoured to be placed, either before or after the captivity of the 
Jews. My putting it in the time of Manasseh takes off all the objections which 
are brought to prove its inconsistency with tlic times after the captivity, which, 
I confess, are unanswerable. 

But where it here stands the objections from the other part still remain; and 
they are these following: — 1st, That Joakim, or Eliakim (for they are acknow- 
ledged to be both the same name,') is said in the history of Judith to have been 
then high-priest; but there is none of that name to be found, either in the scrip- 
tures or in Josephus, that was high-priest before the captivity. 2dly, Achior, 
the Ammonite, in his speech to Holofemes, (ch.v. vor. \S,) there speaks of the 
temple as having been. lately cast to the ground, which was not done till the 
last year of the reign of Zedekiah: and therefore, this cannot be consistent with 
any time before it; and the third verse of chapter the fourth, plainly puts it 
after the captivity; for tlierc the text is, that the people of the Jews were newly 
returned from their captivity, when Holofemes invaded Judea. 3<lly, The chief 
management of the public afiliirs of the state arc in that hook placed wholly in 
the high-priest, without any mention made of the king throughout the whole of 
it, or implying, in the least, that there was then any such govemment in the 
land; which renders it wholly inconsistent with any other times than those in 
which there was no king in judah. 4thly, That, in the conclusion of the book, 
Judith is said to have lived an hundred and five years; and that none made the 
children of Israel any more afraid in all her days, nor a long time after her 
death. But supposing her to have been forty-five years old when she went out 
to Holofemes (and in an older age she cannot well be supposed to have beauty 
enough to chaim such a man) to make her an hundred and five years old, there 

1 III Pricfationo od Aimtttatiouefi in Librum Judith. 

:! For tliry at€ both of the haiiii* HCTiiticatioii, Ki beine Ihu namnof C^od in one, as Jehovah is in the oilier, 
an«l the Inlter pari of thn nnmt; im tho name in both; anil therefore, as Jehoiakim, or Joakim, king of Judab, 
is callud hIho Eliukiiu, ao this bigh-prieat is, in Uie version of Jerome, called prouiicuoiuly by both , 
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mtist be sixty years more added to her life, which will carry down her death to 
the fourth year of Zedekiah, when the state of tiie Jews had for several years 
been exceedingly disturbed by the fiabyioniaus, and was, within a little while 
after, totally subverted by them; which makes both her life and death absolutely 
inconsistent with the times ia which they are above placed. 

To the first of these objections it may be answered, 1st, That though there be 
no such person as Joakim, or Eliakim, named in scripture to have been high- 
priest before the captivity, yet this is no argument but that there might hove 
been such a one; for the scripture do wher« professeth to give us an exact cata- 
logue of aJl such as had been high-priests till the captivity. That which looks 
most tike it is what we have in the sixth chapter of the first book of Chronicles. 
But that is only a direct lineal descent of the pontifical family from Aaron to 
Josadak, the son of Seraiah, who was-high priest at the captivity, and not a 
catalogue of such as had borne the pontifical office; for several are in that pedi- 
gree who never were high-priests, and several are left out that were. The high- 
priests o£ the family of Eh are instances of the latter; for they are left out of 
that pedigree, though they were high-priests: and those of the true race, who 
were escjuded by tbem, are instances of the former; for they are in it though 
they never were high-priests. And it is very likely, that, from the time of 
Solomon to the captivity, many more such instances might have happened to 
hinder that pedigree from being an exact catalogue erf the high-priests: for, on 
the minority, or some other unqualifying defect of the right heir, the nest colla- 
teral must have been admitted to the office, whose name could not come into 
the pedigree; an^, on the failing of an elder branch (as jnight have happened,) 
the heir of the next collateral branch must have come into the office; and then 
the ancestors of the collateral successor must be in the pedigree, though they 
never had been in the office; and those of the elder branch, though they had 
been in the office, could not be in the pedi^e, because it had failed. For it 
is only the pedigree of Josadak, the son of Seraiah, who wao higfh-pricBt at the 
captivity, which is in a direct line from Aaron, that is given us in the sixth 
chapter of the first book of Chronicles: and it being the usage of the Jews in 
their pedigrees to pass from a remote ancestor to a remote descendant, by leav- 
ing out those who are between, of which abundance of instances may be given 
in scripture, it is possible this also might have happened in this case. And 
thus much is certain, that four high-priests named in scripture are not in that 
pedigree; i. e. Jehoiada, and Zachariah his son, who were high-priests in the 
reign of Joaah; Azariah, who was high-priest in the reign of Uiziah; and Uri- 
jah, who was high-priest in the reign of Ahaz, kings of Judab. There are 
indeed two Azanahs named in that pedigree, besides the Azariah who was the 
father of Seraiah; but neither of these two could be the Aiariah that was high- 
priest in the time of Uzziah: for Amariah,' the son of the last of the said two 
Azariabs in that pedigree, was high-priest in the time of Jelftsaphat, five gene- 
rations before. As to the pedigrees of the high-priesta in Ezra and Nehemiah, 
they are but imperfect parts of that which we have in the sixth chapter of the 
first book of Chronicles. As for the catalogue of Josephue, it is so corrupted, 
that scarce five of the names in it agree with any thinzthat we have in scripture. 
And, therefore, putting alt this together, Joakim or Eliakim might have been 
high-priest in the time of Manasseb, though there be no mention of him as 
BUch, by either of his names, either in the noly scriptures, or in the history of 
Josephus. But, andly. That this Joakim or Eliakim (for both, as hath been be- 
fore observed, is the same name) is not named in scripture is not certainly true: 
for there ant some who wilt have Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah, that is before 
■poken of, to have been the person, and undersfand what is said in Isa. xxii. 21. 
of the robe and the girdle, which he was to put on, as meant of the pontifical 
robe and ptdle; and therefore infer from hence, that he was high-priest; and 
St Jerome' and St. Cyril, among the ancientB, both were of this opinion. And, 
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it roust be saiJ, that wliat is Ibcre prophosied of him by Isaiali that GoA irouM 
commit the govemmeat of the state to his hands, In the roam of Shebua, who 
WOB chief minister before him; and that he should l>e a father to the inhabitant* 
of Jerusalem, and to the house of Judah; and that the key of the house of Da- 
i^d should be laid upon his shoulder, to open and to shut without control, as he 
should think fit, doth very well agree with that part which Joalum is said to 
have acted in the book of Judith. But that he waa the same person is what I 
durst not from that, which is brought to prove it, lay much stress upon; neither 
is there any need of it for the satiitfying of this objection, what 1 have else said 
being sufficient for it. 

2ndly, As to the objection from ch. iv. 3. of Judith, and Irom Ihe speech of 
^cluof (ch. V. 18,) the words on which they are founded are not ia Jerome's 
version; and therefore, it is most liliely they were put into the Greek version 
(from whence the English is taken) from some of those corrupted copies of th« 
original which Jerome complains of: for in his version (which he made from 
the best corrected copies of the original Chaldrc,) ver. 3. of chap. iv. is wholly 
lefl out, as are also those words of cJi. v. 18. which speak of tie temple's iavmg 
been cast to the ground. And although there be words still remaining in Je- 
rome's version, as well as in our English, which speak of the captivity and dis- 
persion of the Jews, and their late restoration again to their own land; yet they 
we none other than what may be understood of tlie Assyrian captivity, in the 
time of Manasseh, than of the Babylonish which happened allerward. As to 
the lliird objectioii, it is possible Monasseh mi^bt be then engaged in the defence 
of some other part of his kingdom, and thereTore had intrusted Joakim with the 
management of all al&irs at Jerusalem during his ahscence. And if he wera 
Ihe EUakira mentioned in the twenty-second chapter of Isaiah, and, as chief 
minister of state, was then invested with all that amplitude of trust and power 
as is there described, thkt might be reason enough for him only to be made men- 
tipn of in thu tranaactioD, without naming of his master at ail therein. 

But, lastly, To give a satisfactory answer to the fourth objection, I must con- 
fess la no( In my power. Could we put this history so far back as the mlnoritr 
of Alanasseh, (his would not only afford us an answer to this objectioOi but woulat J 
also give us a much clearer one to the last proceeding. For then there would be 
reason enough not to mentiwi the miaor king, but only the chief minlstw and I 
guardian of the kingdom, in the transacting of the whole allair. and the death 
of Judith would, on this supposition, be at such a dislance from the destruction 
of tlie Jewish state, as not to make this objection unanswerable. But the wick- 
edness of the pupil will not allow him to have been bred under so good a man 
for hia governor, as Eliakim is described to be. And what is said m the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth verses of Uie fifth chapter of Judith, concerning the cap- 
tivi^ and restoration of the Jews, and is retamed also in Jerome's version, must 
necessarily refer the matters therein related to those times which fdlowed the 
caplivily of Maiiasseh, and the restoration of him and his people again to their 
own land. And the chronology of this history will not permit the begbning of 
it to fall any where else, but in the twelfth year of Saosduchinus, and the last of 
Deioces; and these two characters of the time exact^ concurring, acconling to 
Herodotus and Rolemy, do unavoidably determine us to &x it here. However, 
our not being able to clear this difficulty, is not a sufficient reason for us to reject 
the whole history. There is scarce any history written, but what to the next age 
after may appear, as to time, place, and other circumstances, with those seeming 
inconaistencies, as cannot then be easily reconciled, when the memory of men 
begin to fail concerning them. And how much more, then, may we be apt to 
blunder, when we take our view at the distance of above two thousand years, and 
have no other light to discern Ihe so far distant object by, than such glimmerings 
from broken scraps of history, as leave lis next door to groping in 3ie dark fcr 
whatsoever knowledge we get bv themf That which seemelh most probable in 
this case is, that the writer of this book, Ihe more to magnify his faenune, atlri- 
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billed too long a continuance to tiiat peace, which was by her obtained for the 
landi for, according to this account, it must hare lasted at least eighty years;' 
which being what they never had enjoyed from tlie time tliey were a nation, or 
what scarce any other nation ever had, I would rather choose to allow a ficliiMi 
in this particulu', than for the sake of it condemn the whole book as such, which 
seemelh to cany with it the heir of a true history in all other particulars, 

However, I must acknowledge, that what is above said in the defence of this 
book, for its being a true history, doth not ho far clear the matter, especially in 
respect of the fourth objection, but that if any one will still contend that it is only 
a religious romance, and not a true histoiy; that, according to the intention of the 
author, the scene of it wa»put under Ihe reign of Xerxes, when Joakim, the ton 
of Joohtn, was high-priest," and the civil government of Judea as well as the ec- 
clesiastical, was in the hands of that officer^ and that the inconsistency of «o 
many particulars in that book, with the slate and transactions of those times, was 
only from the ignorance of the author in the history of the said times, and hia 
unskilfulness in placing the scene of his story in them; I say, if any one will ia- 
■ist on all this, notwithstanding what is above said, I shall not enter into any con- 
troversy with him about it; only thus much I must insist on, that if it be a true 
history (which I am inclined most to think, though I will not be positive in it,) it 
can fall no where else, but in the time where I have laid it. 

Ailer the death of Deioccs, Phraortes his son succeeded in the kingdom of Me- 
dia', and reigned over it twenty-two years. 

^n. 648. Manas. 51.]— Jn the lilly-first year of Manasseh, died Saosduchinus. 
king of Babylon and Assyria,' and Chyniladanus reigned in his stead. 

^n. &14, Manas. 56.] — Manasseh, long of Judah, afler he had reigned fifty- 
five years, and lived sixty-seven, died at Jerusalem;' and, notwilh standing hia 
signal repentance, since his former wickedness had been bo great, they would 
nftt allow him the honour of being buried in the Bcpulchrcs of the sons of 
David, but laid him in a orave made for him in hia own garden. 

JIii.Mi. Amaon I.J — Atler Manasseh reigned Ammon his son; who, imitat- 
ing the first part of his father's reign, rather than the latter, gave himself up lo 
all manner of wickedness and impiety; whereon the servants of his house con- 
spired against him. and slew him, afler he had reigned two years. But the pco- 
Ele of the land severely revenged the murder, putting them all lo death that 
ad any hand in it. However, they would not give him inhis burial the honour 
of a place among the sepulchres of the sons of David, but buried him in the 
garden by hjs father; which shows, that though they condemned the wickedness 
of his leign, they would not allow of the violence '&aX, was offered to his person; 
though it may well be supposed, that nothing less than the hightst tyranny and 
oppr^sion could have provoked his own domestics to it. 

.&, 640. Jowiah I.] — Afler the death of Ammon, Josiah his son succeeded 
him in the kingdom,* being then but eight years old. But having the happiness 
to fall under the conduct of better guardians in his minority than did Manasseh 
his grandfather, he proved, when grown up, a prince of very extraordinary 
worth; equalling in piety, virtue, and goodness, if not exceeding herein, the beat 
of his predecessors. 

Although Ammon reigned but two years, yet the beginning of the reign of 
Josiali is here put at the distance of three years from Ihe beginning of the first 
year of Ammon, because the odd months of the reign of Hezekiah, Manasseh, 
and Ammon, over and above the round number of years, which they are said to 
have reigned, do by tjiis time amount to a whole year more, which the chro- 
noliKy (rf the ensuing history makes necessary to be here supposed. 

^. 6^ Jofiiih 6.] — In the sixth year of Josiah, Phraortes,' king of Media, 

It lo bMS bcm fttilr-fltc ytxrt old ■( Ibe lime n( her killiDi RnlDfcniFi. Ihvn mui'l Ik 
Ibaliniaariierilriiili, ■nit "B lonllkmaKnet'ln tlMIi>A(Jadlth jvi, 33.)caiinnl \m\f\i 
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having brought under him all the Upper Asia (which is all that lay north of 
Mount Taurus, from Media to the River Halys,) and made the Persians also to 
become subject unto him« elated his thoughts on fhese successes, to the reveng- 
ing of himself upon the Assyrians for his father's death, and accordingly maich^ 
with a great army against them, and having made himself master c^ the country, 
laid siege to Nineven itself, the capital of the empire. But he had there the 
misfortime to meet with the same ill fate that his rather had in the former wan 
for, being overthrown in the attempt, he and all his army perished in it 

An. ^3. Josidh 8.] — Josiah, in the eighth year of his reign,* being now six- 
teen years old, took on him the adminis&ation of the kingdom; and beginning 
with the reformation of religion, endeavoured to purge it of all tflbse corruptions 
which had been introduced in die time of Ammon and Manasseh, his &ther and 
grandfather; and did set his heart to seek the Lord his God with all his might 
as did David his father. 

Gyaxares, the son of Phraortes,* having succeeded his &ther in the kingdom 
of Media, as soon as he had well settled himself in the government, drew to- 
gether a e;rcat army to be revenged on the Assyrians for the late loss, and, hav- 
ing overthrown them in a great battle, led the Medes the second time to the 
siege of Nineveh; but, before he could make any progress therein, he was called 
off to defend his own territories against a new enemy. For the Scythians, from 
the parts about the Palus Meotis, passing round the Caucases, had made a great 
inroad upon them; whereby he was forced to leave Nineveh to march against 
them. But he had not the same success in this war, which he had against the 
Assyrians: for the Scythians, having vanquished him in battle, dispossessed him of 
all the Upper Asia, and reigned there twenty-eight years: during which time, 
they enlarged their conquests into Syria, and as far as the borders of Egypt 
But there Psammitichus, kin? of Egypt, having met them, prevailed with en- 
treaties and large gifls, ^at uiey proceeded no farther; and thereby saved his 
country from this dangerous invasion. In this expedition, they seized on Beth- 
shean,^ a city in the territories of the tribe of Manasseh on this side Jordan, and 
kept it as long as they continued in Asia; and therefore from them it was after- 
ward called Sc)rthopolis, or the city of the Scythians. But how far the ravages 
of these barbarians might afiect Judea, is no where said, although there can be 
no doubt but that those parts, as well as the rest of Palestine, both in their march 
to the borders of Egypt, and also in their return fh>m thence, must have suffered 
much by them. It is related of them, that in their passage through the land of 
the Philistines, on their return from Egypt, some of the stragglers robbed the 
temple of Venus at Askalon,* and that tor the punishment hereof they and their 
posterity were afflicted with emrods for a long while after; which lets us know, 
that the Philistines had till then still preserved the memory of what they had 
formerly suffered on the account of the ark of God.* For, from that time, it 
seems, they looked on this disease as the proper punishment from the hand of 
God, for all such like sacrilegious impieties; and, for this reason, assigned it to 
the Scythians in their histories, on their charging of them there with this crime. 

An, 6'29. Josiah 12.] — Josiah, in the twelfth year of his reign,® being now 
twenty years old, and having farther improved himself in the knowledge of God 
and his laws, proceeded according thereto farther to perfect that reformation which 
he had begun. And therefore, making a strict inquiry, by a general progress 
tlirough the land, after all the relics of idolatry which might be any where re- 
maining therein, he broke down all the ^tars of Baalim with the idols erected 
on high before them, and all the high places, and cut down the groves, and brake 
in pieces all the carved images, and the molten images, and digged up the graves 
of the idolatrous priests, and burned their bones upon all places of idolatrous 
worship, thereby to pollute and defile them for ever, and when he had thus 
cleansed all Judah and Jerusalem, he went into the cities of Ephraim and Ma- 

1 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3. 2 Herodotus, lib. 1. 3 Syacellai, p. 214. 4 5 Herodotvi. Ub. L 
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Da-siieh, and all the rest of ihe land, that had formerly been posaessed fay the ten 
tribes of Israel (for all this was then subject to him,) and there did the Game thing. 

Jin. (ids, Joaiah 13.] — In the thirteenth jear of Josiah,' Jeremiah was called 
to the prophetic office, which he oAerward executed for above forty years, in 
warning Judah and Jerusalem of the wrath of God impending on them for their 
iniqiuties, and in calUng them to repentance for the averting of ib till at length, 
on their continuing wholly obdurate in their evil ways, it was poured out in full 
measure upon both in a most calamitous destruction. 

.^ &H5. Joaiah 15.] — In the fifteenth year of Josiah, Chyniladanus, king of 
Babylon and Assyria, having, by his effeminacy and nnprofitableness in the 
stale, made'himseff contemptible to his people, NabopoUaiiar,* who was general 
of his army, took this advantage to set up for himself, and being a Babylonian 
by birth, made use of his interest there to seize that part oi the Assynan em- 
pire, and reigned king of Babylon Iwenty-one years. 

An. 6^. Josioh le.j — Josiah, in Uie eighteenth year of bis reign,' took espe- 
cial care for the repairing of the house of God, and therefore sent several of 
the chief officers of his court to lake an account of Ihe money collected for it, 
and to lay his command upon Hilkiaji the high-priest, that he should see it 
forthwith laid out in the doing of the Work, bo that all might be put in tho- 
rough repair. The high-priest, in pursuance of this order, look a general view 
of the house, to see what was necessary to be done; and, while he was thus 
examining every place, he found the authentic copy of the law of Moses. 
This ought to have been laid up on the side of the ark of the covenant in the 
most holy place;' but it was tidten out thence, and hid elsewhere in the time 
of Manasseh, as it is conjectured, that it might not be destroyed by him in the ^ 
lime of his iniquity. This book Hilkiah sent to the king by Shaphan the scribe, ' 
who, on his delivering of it to the king, did by his command read some part | 
of it to liim. The place which, on the opening of the book, he happened on, j| 
was (say the. Jewish doctors) that part of the twenty-eighth chapter of Dcu- * 
teroQomy, iriierein are denounced the curses of God against the people of Is- f 
rael, and ag^nst the king in particular (verse 26,) in case they should not J 
keep the law which he had commanded them. On the hearing of this, Josiah I 
rent his clothes through grief, and was seized with great fear and consternation, i 
on tbe account both of himself and his people, as knowing how much they 
and their fathers had transgressed this law, and dreading' the curses denounced 
against them for it. To case his mind under this trouble and anxiety of his 
thoughts, he sent Hilkiah the high-priest, with several of his olRcers lo Hul- 
dah the prophetess, to inquire of the Lord. The answer which they brought 
back was a sentence of destruction upon Judah and Jerusalem; but that as to 
Josiah, because of his repentance, the execulian of it should be delayed till 
after his days. Howevcri'tlie good king, lo appease the wrath of God as 
much as lay in his power, called tt^ether a solemn assembly of all the elders, 
and people of Judah and Jerusalem; and, going up with them to Ihe temple, 
caused the law of God lo be there read lo thcra, and afler that both king and 
people publicly entered into a solemn covenant to walk after the Lord, and to 
keep his commandments, and his testimonies, and his statutes, with all their 
heart and all their soul; and to perform ail the words of the convenant that 
were written in that book. And after this he made another progress through 
the land, to purge it of all other abominations of idolatry or other wickedness, 
which might be slill remaining in it, which he thoroughly rooted out in all . 
parts of his kingdom in such manner, as is in the twenty-third chapter of the 
second hook of Kings at large related. And particularly he destroyed the altar 
---' high place, which Jeroboam had buih at Bethel, first polluling them by 
: Qitm the bones of men, taken out of their sepulchres near adjoin- 
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ing, and then breaking down the altar and burning the hiffh place and the 
grove, and stamping them all to powder; whereby he fulfilled what had been 

Erophesied of him by name many ages before in the time of Jeroboam.* And 
e did the same in all the rest of the cities of Samaria, destroying eveiy re- 
mainder of idolatry which he could any where find in any of them. And 
when the next passover approached, he caused that feast to be kept with so 
great a solemnity and concourse of people, from all parts of the land, that it 
not only exceeded the passover of Hezekiah, which is before mentioned, but 
all other passovers, from the days of Samuel the prophet to that time. 

By the behaviour both of the high-priest, as well as of the king, at the finding 
of the book of the law, it plainly appears that neither of them had seen any copy 
of it before; which shows into how corrupt a state the church c^ the Jews was 
then sunk, till this good king reformed it: for although Hezekiah kept scribes on 
purpose to collect together and write out copies of the holy scriptures,' yet, 
through the iniquity of the times that afler followed in the reigns of ManaMeh 
and Ammon, they had either been so destroyed, or else so neglected and kMt, 
that there were then none of them left in the land, unless in some few private hands, 
where they were kept up and concealed till this copy was found in the temple; 
and therefore, after this time (by the care, we may be assured, of this religious 
prince,) were written out those copies of the law and other holy scriptures then 
in being, which were preserved after the captivity, and out of which £zra made 
his edition of them, in such a manner, as will be hereafler related. 

^n. 617. Josiah ^.] — In the twenty-fourth year of Josiah,' died Psammiti- 
chus, king of Egypt, after he had reined fifty-four years, and was succeeded 
by Necus his son, the same who in scnpture is called rharoah Necho, and often 
mentioned there under that name. He made an attempt to join the Nile and 
the Red Sea, by drawing a canal from the one to the other, but after he had 
consumed an hundred and twenty thousand men in the work, he was forced to 
desist from it. But he had better success in another undertaking; for, having 
gotten some of the expertest of the Phoenician sailors into his service, he sent 
them out by the Red Sea through the Straits of Babelmandel, to discover the 
coasts of Africa;* who, having sailed round it, came home the third year through 
the Straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean Sea, which was a very extraordi- 
nary voyage to be made in those days, when the use of the loadstone was not 
known. This voyage was performed about two thousand one hundred years 
before Vasquez de Gama, a Portuguese, by discovering tlie Cape of Good Hope, 
A. D. 1 197, found out the same way from hence to the Indies, by which these 
Phoenicians came from thence. Since that, it hath been made the common 
passage thither from all these western parts of the world. 

^n, 612. Josiah 29.] — In the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Josiah, which 
was the twenty-third of Cyaxares in the kingdom of Media,* Nabopollasar, king 
of Babylon, having made an affinity with Astyages, the eldest son of Cyaxares, 
by the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar, his son, with Amyitis, the daughter of 
Astyages, entered into a confederacy with him against the Assyrians; and, thereon 
joining their forces together, they besieged Nineveh; and after having taken the 
place and slain Saracus the king (who was either the successor of Chyniladanus, 
or he himself under another name,) to gratify the Mcdes, they utterly destroyed 
that great and ancient city; and from that time Babylon became the sole me- 
tropolis of the Assyrian empire. From the time that Esarhaddon obtained the 
kingdom of Babylon,^ both cities equally had this honour, the kings sometimes 
residing at Nineveh, and sometimes at Babylon; but after this Nineveh lost it 
for even for, altho\igh there was another city afterward erected out of the ruins 
of old Nineveh, which for a long time bore the same name, yet it never attained 
to the grandeur and glory of the former. It is at this day called Mosul,' and 

1 1 Kings xiii. 3. 2 Prov. xxv. I. 3 Herodot. lib. I. 4 Ibid. lib. 4. 

5 Eusebii Chroiiicon, p. 124. Alexander Polyhiitor apud Syncellmn, p. 310. et apud Euaebium in Chronko. 
Herodotus, lib. 1. 

6 Strabo, lib. 16. p. 791. 7 Theyenori TraveU, put 2. book L c 11. p. flO. 
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18 only famous tot being the scat of the patriarch of the Nestoria&s, of which 
ccct are most of the Christians in those paita. It is situated on the west side of 
the River Tigris, where woa anciently only a suburb of the old Nineveh; for the 
city itself stood on the cast side of the river, where are to be seen some of its 
ruins of great extent even unto this day. According to Diodonis Sicolus,' the 
circuit of Nineveh was four hundred and eighty furlongs, which made sisW of 
our miles. And hence it is, that it is said in Jonah to be a city of three days' 
jonmey,* that is, in compass; for twenty miles is as much as a man can well go 
in one day. Strabo' saith of it, that it was much bigger than Babylon; and m 
the same place he tells us, that the circuit of Babylon was tliree hundred and 
eighty-five furlongs, that is, forty-eight of our miles. The phrase, mucA bigger 
may well extend to the other twelve miles to malce it up sixty. 

In this destruction of Nineveh was fulfilled the prophecies of Jonah,' Nahum,* 
and Zephaniah,' against it. And we are. told in the book of Tobit,' that Tobias 
his son lived to liear of it, and that it was accomplished by Nabuchodonosor 
utd Assuerus, which exacUy agrees with the account which, out of Alexander 
Polyhistor. I have just aboved given of it. For that the Assuerus here mentioned 
was Astyages, appears from Daniel; for Darius the Mede, who was Cyaxares, 
the son of Astyages, is there called the son of Ahasuerus,* and Nabuchodonosor 
was the name among the Babylonians commonly given to their kings, as that of 
Pharaoh was among the Egyptians. And that NabopoUasar in particular was 
so called, not only appears from the rabbinical writing of the Jews,* but also 
from Josephus himself, a writer, by reason of his antiquity, of much better 
authority in this matter. For, in his Antiquities, where he is speaking of this 
same king, he calls him in a quotation,'" which is there brought out of Bcrosus, 
by the name of Nabuchodonosor, and afterward, in bia book against Apion," 
repeating the same quotation, he there calls him Nabolassar, the same by con- 
traction with Niibopollasar; which plainly proves him to have been called by 
both these names. I know there are those who take upon them, from this pas- 
sage in the book a^nst Apion, to mend that in the Antiquities, and put Nabo- 
pdlasar in both placBs; but I see no reason for it but their own fancy. Other* 
may, with as good authority, from the passage in the Antiquities, mend that in 
the book against Apion, and put Nabuchodonosor in both places. It is certain, 
the books of Tobit and Judith can never be reconciled with any other ancient 
writinpi, either sacred or profane, which relate to those limes, unless we allow 
Nabuchodonosor to have been a name common to the kings of Babylon. 

The archbishop of Armagh" hath put this destruction of Nineveh fourteen 
years earlier, that is, in the last year of Chyniladanus in the Canon of Ptolemy, 
for no other reason, I suppose, but that he reckoned that the end of his life, and 
the end of his reign in (hat canon, hapjiened both at the same time, and both 
together in the deitruclion of (hat city: wbtreas, the computation of that canon 
being by the years of the kings that reigned at Babylon, Chyniladanus's reign 
there must end where Nabopollassar's begun, whether he then died or no, as it 
is most probable he did not, but that he continued to hold the kingdom of Assy- 
ria ailer he had lost that of Babylon, and that it was not till some time after (hat 
loss that Nineveh was destroyed: for Euiebius placeth the destruction of Nine- 
veh in the twenty-third year of the rei^ of Cyaxai€s; and to put it back four- 
teen years, to the last of Chyniladanus in the canon, will make it fall in the ninth 
year of Cyaxares, which is too early either for his stm Astyages to have a daugh- 
ter marriageable, or for Nebuchadnezzar to be of age sufficient to take her to 
wife: for, after this rate, Nebuchadnezzar must be allowed to have been at the 
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least eighty-five years old at the time of his death,^ and AstyagM much older, 
which is an age very unlikely for such to live, who usually waste their lives, 
both by luxury and fatigue, much faster than other men> 

At the destructioii of this city of Nineveh ended the book of Tobit It was 
first written in Chaldee by some Babylonian Jew,' and seems, in its original 
draught, to have been the memoirs of (he family to which it relates; first begun 
by Tobit, then continued by Tobias, and lastly finished by some other of the 
family, and afterward digested by the Chaldee author into that form in which we 
now have it Jerome translated it out of the Chaldee into Latin,' and his trans- 
lation if that which we have in the vulgar Latin edition of the Bible. But there 
is a Greek version much ancienter than this; for we find it made use of by Poly- 
carp, Clemens Alezandrianus, and other fathers who were before Jerome; and 
from this hath been made the Syriac version, and also that which we have in 
English among the apocryphal writers in our Bible: but the Chaldee original is 
not now extant. The Hebrew copies which go about of this book, as well as of 
that of Judith, seem both to be of a modem- composure.^ It being easier to set- 
tle the chronology of this book than that of the book of Judith, it hath met with 
much less opposition from learned men, and is generally looked on, both by Jews 
•nd Gbrittiani, as a genuine and true history; though as to some matters in it 
(ma particularly that of the angel's accompanying of Tobias in a long journey 
under the shape of Azariaa, tlie story of BAguel's daughter, the frighting away 
of flie devil by the smoke of the heart and liver of a fish, and the curing of 
Tobifs blindness by the gall of the same fish,) it is much less reconcileable to 
a rational credibility: for these things look more like the fictions of Homer than 
the writin;^ of a sacred historian, and give an objection against this book which 
doth not lie against the other. However, it may excellently well serve to repre- 
sent unto us the duties of charity and patience, in the example of Tobit's ready 
helping his brethren in distress to the utmost of his power, and his bearing with 
a pious submission the calamities of his captivity, poverty, and blindness, as long 
as indicted upon him. The Latin and Greek versions of this book, which I 
have mcntionod, do much differ, each having some particulars in it which are 
wanting in the other. But here the Latin version must give place to the Greek. 
For Jerome made it* before he himself understood Chaldee, by the help of a 
learned Jew, from whose mo\ith he tells us, he wrote down in Latin what the 
other rendered into Hebrew from the original, and in this manner finished the 
whole work in one dav's time: and a work so done must undoubtedlv have abun- 
dance of mistakes as well as inaccuracies in it. But his translation of Judith 
was made afterward,* when, by his farther studies in the oriental languages he 
had rendered himself as much master of the Chaldee as he was before of the 
Hebrew; and he did it with great care, comparing diligently many various copies, 
and making use only of such as he found to be the best; and therefore his ver- 
sion of that book may well deserve an authority beyond the Greek, which can- 
not be claimed for the other. If the copy which Jerome translated his Tobit 
fitan were a true copy, and he were not mistaken in the version, there is one 
passage in it which absolutely overthrows the whole authority of the book: for 
(ch. xiv. 7,) there is mention made of the temple of Jerusalem as th<^n burnt 
and destroyed, which makes the whole of it utterly inconsistent with the times 
in which it is j)laced; the Greek version, as also the English, which is taken 
from it, I acknowledge, speaks only prophetically of it, as of that which was to 
be done, and not historically, as of that which was already done, as Jerome's 
doth. However, this Latin edition is that which the church of Rome hath canon- 
ized. If the historical ground-plot of the book be true, which is tlic most that 

1 For, aceordinfr to tliin acronnt, this marriage most have boen lwenty<one fcara before Nebuchadnezzar 
b4*|;an to reiftn, and he. roisncd forty •thri>« yeant; and it must also have been thirty-one years before Aatytgei 
began to reign, and he reigned thirty years. 

9 Praifhtio Hioronymi in Tobiam. 3 Ilieronymi Tnefatio in Tobiam. 

4 They are generally thought to have been made by Munster. 

5 Uieronynu Prcfalio in Tobiam. G Uieronymi Pivfatio in Librom Joditta. 
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1 be said oT it, yet certainly it is intedardcd with many Gctioiu of the inreo- 
lion of him that wrote it. 

The Babylonians and the Medes having thus destroyed Ninfifdi, as is above 
related, ibey became so formidable hereon, as raised the jealousy of all their 
neighbours; and therefore, lo put a stop to their growing greatness, Necho, king 
V( Egypt,' in the thirty-first year of king Josiabr marched with a great army 
toward Ihe Euphrates to make war upon them. The words of Joscphua are, 
" That it was to make war upon the Medes and Babylonians, who had dissolv- 
ed the Assyrian empire;"' which plainly shows, that thin war was commenced 
immediately upon that dissohrtion, and consequently, that the destruction of 
Nineveh, whereby this diKoIution was brought to pass, was just before this 
war, in the year where, according to Eusebius, I liive placed it. 

v*». 610, Jo&iaA 31.] — On Necho's taking his way through Judca, Josiah re* ' 
solved to imfvede his march;' and, therefore, getting tt^other his forces, he - 
posted himself Jn the valley of Meg;iddo, there to stop his passage; whereon 
Necho sent ambassadon unto him, to let him know that he had no design upon 
him; that the war he was engaged in was against others; and, thereture, ad- 
Msed him not to meddle with him, lest it should turn to his hurt. But JosiaJi 
not hearkening thereto, on Necho's marching up to the place where he was 
posted to stop his passage, it there came to a batUe between them; wherein Jo- 
siah was not only overthrown, but also unforlnnately received a wound, of 
which, on his return to Jerusalem, he there died, aiier he had reigned thirty-ftie 

It is the notion of many, that Joslah engaged rashly and unadvisedly in this 
war, upon an over confidence in the merit of his own righteousnesa; as if Ood, 
for this reason, must necesaaiilv have given him success in every war which 
he should engage himself in. ^ut this would be a presumption vpry imworthy 
of so rebgious a person. There was another reason that engaged him in this 
underiaking, which hath been above hinted at. From the time of Mafrasseh's 
restoration, the kings of Judoh were homagers to the kings of B^ylon, and 
bound by oath to adhere to them against all their enenues, especially against tho 
Egyptians, and to defend thai border of their empire against them; and for this 
purpose, they seem to have had conferred on them the rest of the land of Ca- 
naan, that which had formerly been possessed by the other ten tribes, till con- 
quered from tliem by the Assyrians. It is certain Josiah had the whob land of 
Israel in the same Brtent in which it had been held by David and Solomon, be- 
fore it was divided into two kingdoms. For his reformation went through oU of 
it; and it was executed by him, not only in Bethel {where one of Jcrc^Mam'a 
calves stood,) but also in every other part thereof, and with the same sovereign 
authority as in Judea itself; and, therefore, he must have been king of the 
whole. And it is to be remarked, that the battle was fought not within the ter- 
ritories of Judea, but at Megiddo, a town of the tribe of Manasseh, lying in the 
middle of the kingdom of Israel, where Josiah would have had nolliing lo do, 
had he not been lung of that kingdom also, as well as of the other of Judah; 
and he could have had it no otherwise but by grant from the king of Babylon, 
ft province of whose empire it was made by the conquest rf it, first begun by 
Tiglath-Pileser, and afterward finished by Salmaneser and Esarhaddon. And if 
this grant was not upon the express conditions which I have mentioned, yet 
whatsoever other terms there were of this concession, most certainly fidelity to 
the sovereign paramount, and a steady adherence to his interest against all his 
enemies, was tjways required in such cases, and an oath of fJod exacted for the 
perfonnance hereof. And it is not to be doubted, but that Josiah had taken such 
an oath to Nabopollasar, the then reigning king of Babylon, as Jehoiakim and 
Zedekiah afterward did to Nebuchadnezzar, his son and successor in that empire; 
and, tliercfore, should Josiah, when under such an obligation, have permitted an 

I Itrinhiiiiii. lib. 3. liwephai Anilq. lib. 10. c. 0. 9 Jortihu Anilq. Ii1<. IV. e. 0. 

J«X1b|iiiiI1I.».w. i CtnoB. uiv. 3>-33. 
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enemy of the king of Babylon to pass through his oountiy to make war upon 
him, without any opposition, it would have plainly amounted to a breach of his 
oath, and a violation of that fidelity which he had in the name oi his God sworn 
unto him, which so good and just a man, as Josiah was, could not but abso- 
lutely detest For, although the Romanists make nothing of breaking faith with 
heretics, yet the breaking c^ iaith with a heathen was condemned by God him- 
self in Jehoiakim and Zedekiah;* and most certainly it would have been con- 
demned in Josiah also, had he become guilty of it; which being what a person 
80 well instructed in religion as Josiah was could not but be thoroughly con- 
vinced of, the sense which he had of his duty, in this particular, seems solely 
to have been that which engaged him in this war, in which he perished: and 
with him perished all the glory, honour, and prosperity of the Jewish nation; 
for after that, nothing else ensued but a dismal scene of God's judgments upon 
the land, till at length all Judah and Jerusalem were swallowed up by them m a 
woful destruction. 

The death of so excellent a prince was deservedly lamented by all his people, 
and by none more than by Jeremiah the prophet, who had a thorough sense oi 
the greatness of the loss, and also a full foresight of the great calamities that 
were afterward to follow upon the whole people of the Jews; and, therefore, 
while his heart was full with the view of both, he wrote a song of lamentation 
upon this doleful occasion,' as he afterward did another upon the destruction of 
Jeruaalem. This last is that which we still have;' the other is now extant 

Megiddo, where the battle was fought, was a city in the tribe of Manasseh,^ 
on this side Jordan, which is by Herodotus called Magdolum; nigh it was the 
town of Hadad-Rimmon, afterward called Maximianopolis:^ and, therefore, the 
lamentation for the death of Josiah is, in scripture, called the Lamentation of 
Hadad-Rimmon, in the valley of Megiddo; which was so ereat for this excellent 
prince, and so long ccmtinued, that the lamentation of Hadad-Rimmon afterward 
became a proverbial phrase for the expressing of any extraordinary sorrow.® 

This great and general mourning of all the people of Israel for the death of 
this prince, and the prophet Jeremiah's joinings© pathetically with them herein, 
•howeth in how great a reputation he was with them; which he would not have 
deserved, had he engaged in this war contrary to the words of that prophet, 
spoken to him from the mouth of the Lord, as the apocryphal writer of the first 
book of Esdras,^ and others from him, say: for then he would have died in re- 
beUi(Hi against God, and disobedience to his commend; and then, neither God's 
prophet nor God's people could in this case, without sinning against God, have ex- 
pressed so great an esteem for him as this mourning implied; and therefore this 
mourning alone is a sufficient proof to the contrary. Besides, it is to be observ- 
ed, that no part of canonical scripture gives us the least intimation of it; nor 
can we from thence have any reason or ground to believe that there was any such 
word from the Lord by the prophet Jeremiah, or any other prophet, to recall Jo- 
siah from this war. All that is said of it is from the apocr^'phal book I have 
mentioned; of which it mav be truly said, that where it is not a transcript from 
Ezra, or some other canonical scripture, it is no more than a bundle of fables, 
too absurd for the belief of the Romanists themselves (for they have not taken this 
book into their canonical scripture, though they have those of Tobit and of Bel and 
the Dragon;) and therefore it is deserving of no man's regard in this particular. 

It is said, indeed (2 Chron. xxxv. 21,) that Necho sent messengers to Josiah, 
to tell him, that he was sent of God on this expedition; that God was with him 
in it; and that to meddle with him would be to meddle with God; and that there- 
fore he ought to forbear, that God destroy him not; and (ver. 22,^ that Josiah 
hearkened not to the word of Necho, from the mouth of God. And, fh)m all 
this put together, some would infer, that Josiah was disobedient to the word of 

1 Ezek. xvii. 13—19. 9 Cbron. xxxv. 35. 

3 This last, referriDg throughout to the destruction of JoruBalem, could not be that which was wrote 0900 
the death of Josiah. 

4 Joaliua zvil. 11. Judges i.S7. 5 Hieronymos. 6 Zechariab xU. U. 7 Zeeluurlah i. 9Bi 
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God, in gdng to that w&r. But this is utterly inconaigtent with the character 
which is given ue in scripture of that religious and excellent prince; anil there- 
fore what is here said must not be understood of Ihe true God, the Lord Jeho- 
vah, who was the God of Israel, but of the Egyptian goda, wliose oracles Josiah 
bad no reason to have any regard to. For Necho, being a heathen prince, knew 
not the Lord Jehovah, nor ever consulted his prophets or his oracles: the Egyp- 
tian gods were thoee only which he worshipped, and whose oracles he consult- 
ed; and therefore when he saith he was sent of God on this expedition, and 
that GoJ was with him, he meant none other than hia false Egyptian gods, 
whom lie served: for, wherever the word God occurs in this text, it is not ex- 
preased in the Hebrew original by the word Jehovah, which is the proper name 
of the (hie God, but by the word Elohim, which, being in the plural number, is 
equally applicable to the false gods of the heathens as well as to the true God, 
who was the God of Israel; and, in the scriptures of the Old Testament, it is 
equally used for the expressing of the one as well as the other, for wherever 
there is occasion therein to speak of those false gods, it is by the word Elohim 
that they are there mentioned. And, whereas it is said (yer. 2^) that "Josiah 
hearLened not to the words of Necho from the mouth of God" (and from faencc 
it is chiefly inferred that the message which Necho sent to Josiah was truly from 
God,) it is to be observed, that the phrase which we render fiwn Ihe moaili of 
God. is in the Hebrew original Mippi Elohim, i. e. from the mouth of Elohim, 
which may be interpreted of the false goda as well as of the true God (as hath 
been already said,) and much rather, in this place, of the former than of the lat- 
ter. For wherever else through the whole Hebrew text of the holy scriptures' 
there is mention made of any word coming from the mouth of God, he is there 
mentioned by the name Jehovah, which determines it to the true God; and tliis 
is the only place in the whole Hebrew Bible where, in the use of this phrase, it 
is expressed otherwise, that is, by the name Elohim, and not by the name Jeho- 
vah; which change in the phmse, in this place, is n auIEclent proof to me that 
there must be here a change in the signification also, and that the word, wl-*-"- 
is here said to come from the mouth of Elohim, is not the same with the « 
which is, every where else, in the use of this phrase in scripture, said 4ai 9. 
from the mouth of Jehovah, but that Elohim must, in this place, signify ib/fabe 
gods of the Egyptians; and that from their false oracles only Necho had this word 
which he sent to Josiah. For what had he to do with any word from the tipe 
God, who knew him not, nor %ver worshipped himf Or how could, any si 
revelation come to him, who knew not any of his prophets, or evei 
them? And therefore, moat certainly, the word which is nere said to c 
Elohim, i. t. from the mouth of Elohim, must be understood only of Nef 
Elohim, that is, of those false Egyptian gods whose oracles he consulted before 
he undertook this expedition, as it was then usual with heathen princes, on such ^ 
occasions, to consult the false deluding oracles of the gods they worshippedJ' 
And had it been here Mippi Jehovah, i. e. from the mouth of Jenovah, instead 
of Mippi Elohim, considering who sent the message, it would not have much 
mended the matter; for Josiah would have had no reason to beUeve it from such 
a messenger. When Sennacherib came up against Judah, he sent HczekiMh 
word, that the Lord (Jehovah in the Hebrew) said unto him,' "Go up a '^' 
this land, and destroy iL" But it was not reckoned a fault in Hezekiah, ti 
believed him not, neither could it be reckoned a fault in Josiah for dmjl 
same. For it is certain, that Sennacherib, in so pretending, Uedto kingH^.. 
and why might not Josiah then have as good reason to conclude that Necho, i 
the like pretence, might have lied also unto him? for God used not to send his 
word to his servants by such messengers. But Necho's pretence was not so large 
as Sennacherib's: for Sennacherib pretended to be sent by Jehovah, the certain 
name of the true God, but Necho pretended to be sent only by Elohim, which 

IBwDeal. vUl. 1. Jaih. ii. 14. 1 KiUfiilii. SI. Q Cbniii. iiivi. IS. In. i. SO. il. S. Iviil. M. UlL B. 
to.li'1^ ulii-ll^ Mlctliiv.l. agKluptiUi.U. Iw.iuvi.10. 
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may be interpreteil of lus false Egyptian gads as well as of the true God. ' AM 
it aeenis clear he coiild mean none other than the lornicr by that word m this 
text; anJ therefore Josiah couW not be liable to any blame, in not hearkening to 
any words which came from them. 

After the death of Josiah, the people of the land took Jehoahaz' his son, who 
was also called Shallum, and made him king in his stead. He was much unlike 
his father, for he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, and therefore 
he was soon tumbled down |rom his throne into a prison, where he ended his 
days, with misery and dugiace, in a strange land. 

For Pharaoh-Necho having had tlie good success,' in (his expedition, to beat 
the B^ylonians at the Euphrates: and having thereon taken Charchemis, a great 
city in those parta, and secured it to himself with a good garrison, after three 
months returned again toward K^pt, and hearing in his way that Jehoahaz liad 
taken upon him to be king of Judah without his consent, he sent for him to 
Riblah iu Syria, ^ and on his arrival caused him to be put in chains, and sent 
him prisoner into Egyjit, where he died; and then proceeding on in his way, 
came to Jerusalem, where he made Jehoiakim,' another of the sons of Josiafa, 
king, instead of his brother, and put (he land to an annual tribute of an hundred 
talents of silver, and a talent of gold;* and afler that returned with great triumph 
into his own kingdom. 

Herodotus, mailing mention of tliis expedition of Necho's, and also of the bat- 
tle which he fought at Megiddo (or Magdolum, as he calleth it,) saith,' tliot, after 
the victory there obtained by him, he took tlie great city Cadytis, which city he 
afterward describes to be a mountainous city in Palestine, of the bigness of Sar- 
dis in Lydia, the chief city of all Lesser Asia in those times; by which descrip- 
tion this city Cadytis could be none other than Jerusalem; for that is situated in 
the mountains of Palestine, and there was then no other city in those parts which 
cotMfl be equalled to Sardis but that only: and it is certain, fivm scripture, that 
after this bitfle Necho did take Jerusalem; for he was there when he made Je- 
, hoiakim king.' TTiere is, I confess, no mention of this name, either in the scrip- 

P tares or in Josephus: but that it was however called so, in the time of Herodo- 
. tus, by the Syrians and Arabians, doth appear from this, that it is called by them, 

r and all flie eastern nations, by no other name but one of the same original, and 

: the same signification, even to this day; for Jerusalem i ^ a name now altt^ther 

U strange among then as Cadytis is to us. They all call it by the name of Al- 
IgdB,' which signifies the same that Cadytis doth, that is. The Holy: for, from 
^f time that Solomon built the temple at Jerusalem, and it was thereby made to 
■BBsel the common place of tlieir religious worship, this epithet of The Holy 
WiKommonly given unto it; and therefore we find it thenceforth called, in the 

K sacred writings of the Old Testament, Air Hakkodeah,' i. e. the City of Holiness, 
or the Holy City, and so also in several places in the New Testament" And 
tliis same title they gave it in tlieir c<Hna; for the inscripKon of their shekels 
(many of which are still exlant) was Jerusalem Kedushah," i. e. Jerusalem the 
Holy; and this coin going current among the neighbouring nations, especially 
after the Babylonish captivi^ had made a dispersion of that people over all the 
eaBt, it carried this name with it among them: and they from thence called this 
city by both names, Jerusalem Kedushah, and at length, for shortness-sake, Kc- 
diuliah Hilly, and the Syrians (who in their dialect usually turned the Hebrew 
A iirtgJi) Kedutha. And the Syriac, in the time of Herodotus, being the only 

iaKlii|.iilil!33.' a ChroB.'iiJvi.'s,'*. 
Tbli JnhiMitiia *ru t\ta btSOKr lo Jsbathu: tm ihc rdici wu bni iwentjr-thm yttit old when Un 
oUMr WM twolit]r>flvB, 1 Kiofi iilU. 31. 30. nnilyel Uk iKoplcon Iha dnih of Jtniili, chou JeboKbu to ne- 

i Tl» wbola innual Irlbale, u ben Isiad, Mine (n StStXH- of our niDnay. 

Huodniui. lib. 9. 7 3 Cliron, iiiti. 3. 
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^ lage that was then epoken id IVestine (the Hebrew having been no tDore 
used there, or ftny where e]»e, as a vuig;ar language, after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity,) he found it, when he travelled Ihroug-h that country, to be called there in 
(he Syriue dialect Kedulha; from whence, by giving it a Greek termination, he 
made it, in the Greek language, K".".r.,, or Cadytis, in his history, which he wrote 
about the time thai Nehemiah ended bia twelve years' government at Jerusdem. 
And for the eune reason that it was called Kedushah, or Kedutha, in Syria and 
Pilestine, the Arabs in their language called it Bait Almokdes,' i. e. the Holy 
Buildings, or the Holy City, and often with another adjective of the same root, 
and the same signification. Bail Alkuds, and at length simply Alkuds, i. e. the 
Holy, by which name only it is now called by the Turks,' Arabs, and ail other 
nations of (he Mahoinetan religion in those parts. And that it may not look 
strange to prove an ancient name by the modern name which is now given that 
that place, it is necessary I acquaint the reader, that the Arabs being the an- 
cienlest nation ia the world (who have never been by any conquest dispossesBed, 
or driven out of their country, but have there always remained in a continued 
descent from the first planters of it even to this day.) and being alw U tittle 
given to make changes in their manners and usages, as (hey are as to their coun- 
try, they have still retained those same names of places which were at first given 
Ihem, and on tlieir getting the empire of the east, restored them again to m&ny 
of them, after they had been few several ages extinct, by the intermediate (Changes 
that had happened in them. And thus the ancient metropolis of Egypt,^ which 
froai Mezraim, the son of Ham, the first planter of that country after the flood, 
was called Mesri, and afterward for many ages had the name of Memphis, was, 
on the Arabs making themselves masters of Egypt again, called Mesri, and hath. 
retained that name ever since, though, by the building of Cairo on the other 
aide of the Nile over gainst it (for Mesri stands on the west side of that river,) 
that ancient and once noble city is now brought in a manner to desolation. And 
for the same reason the city of Tyrua, which waa anciently called Zor, or Ztir,* 

ifrom whence the whole country of Syria had its name.) hath, since it fell into 
le hands of the Arabs, on the erecting of their empire in the east, been again 
called Sor,* and is at this day known by no other name in those parts. And by 
the same means the city of Palmyra hath again recovered the old name of Tad- 
mor, by which it waa in the time of Solomon,* and is no* kriown in the east by 
no other name: and abundance of other like instances migtit be given in the east 
to this purpose, and the like may be found nearer home. For it is well known 
that the Welih, in their language, do still call all the cities in England by the 
old British names by which they were called one thousand three hundred years 
ago, before the Saxoas diBpossessed them of this comitry; and should they re- 
cover it again, and here get the dominion over it as formerly, no doubt thev 
would again restore to all places here the same British names by which they still 
call them. 

^n. 6<©. Jehoiak. 1 .].^Jehoiakim, on his taking on him the kingdom, followed 
the example of his brother in doing that which was evil;' for he went on in his 
steps to relax all the good order and discipline of his father, as the other had 
done, and the people (who never went heartily into that good king's reforma- 
tion,) gladly laying hold thereof, did let themselves loose to the full bent of their 
own depraved inclinations, and run into all manner of iniquity; whereon the 
prophet Jeremiah, being sent of (rod, first went into the king's house,' and there 
proclaimed God'a judgments against him and his family if he went on in his 
iniquities, and did not amend and repent of them; and after that he went up 
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into the temple,^ and there spoke to all the people that came up thither to 
worship aAer the same manner, declaring unto tDem, that if they would turn 
fh>m their evil ways, God would turn from his wrath, and repent of the evil 
which he purposed to bring upon tlicm; but tliat, if they would not hearken unto 
him to walk in the law of God, and keep his commandmenfei, then the wrath of 
God should be poured out u]X)n them, and both that city and the temple should 
be brought to utter desolution: wlilch angering the priests that then attended Jn 
tlie temple, they laid hold of him, and brought him before tbe king's council to 
have him put to death. But Ahikam, one of the chief lords of the council, so 
befriended Jeremiah, tliat he brought him ofl*, and got him discharged by the 
general suffrage, not only of the princes, but also of all the elders of the people 
that were then present. This Ahikam was the father of Gedaliah,* that was 
aflerward made governor of the laud under the Chaldeans, and the son of Sha- 
phan the scribe (who was chief minister of state under king Josiah,^) and brother 
to (remariah,^ £lasah,^ and Janzaniah,*^ who were great men in those days, and 
members also of the council with him; and therefore, in conjunction with them, 
he had a great interest there, which he made use of on tliis ocasion to deliver 
the prophet from that mischief which was intended against him. 

But Uriah,' another prophet of tlie Lord, who had this same year prophesied 
after the same manner, could not so come off. For Jehoiakim was so incensed 
against him for it, that he sought to put him to death; whereon Uriah fled into 
Egypt. But this did not secure him from his revenge; for he sent into Egypt 
after him, and, having procured him to be there seized, brought him up from 
thence and slew him at Jerusalem; which became a farther enhancing of his 
iniquity, and also of God's wrath against him for it. 

About the same time also prophesied the prophets Habakkuk and Zephaniah, who 
being called to tlie prophetic olHce in the reign of Josiah; continued (as seems most 
likely) to this time; for they prophesied the same things that Jeremiah did, and 
upon the same occasion,* that is, destruction and desolation upon Judah and 
Jerusalem, because of the many heinous sins they were then guilty of. Zepha- 
niah doth not name tlie Chaldeans, who wore to be the executioners of this wrath 
of Goil upon them, but Habakkuk doth.** As to Habakkuk, neillier the time in 
which he lived, nor the parents from whom he was descended, are any where 
named in scripture; but he prophesying the cominy^ of the Chaldeans in the same 
manner as Jeremiah did, this gives n ason to conjecture that he lived in the 
same time. Of Zephaniah it is directly said, that he prophesied in the time of 
Josiah;'" and in his pedigree (which is also given us) his father's grandfather is 
called Hezekiali, which some taking to be king Hczekiah do therefore reckon 
tliis prophet to have betju of royal descent. 

Jin. 007. Jthoiuk, f3.J — In the third year of Jehoiakim, Naboi)oIlasar, king of 
Babylon," finding that on Necho's taking of Carchemish, all Syria and Palestine 
had rcvvoltcd to liim, and that he being old and infirm was unable to march 
thither hin}self to reduce them, he took Nebuchadnezzar his son into partnership 
with him in the empire, and sent him with an anny into those parts;** and from 
hence the Jewish computation of the years of Nebuchadnezzar's reign begins, 
that is, from the end of the third year of Jehoiakim: for it was abou^ the end 
of that year that this was done; and therefore, according to the Jews, the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim was the first year of Nebuchadnezzan" but, according to the 
Babylonians, his reign is not reckoned to begin till after his father's death, which 
happened two years afterward; and botli computations being found in scripture, 
it is necessary to say so much here for the reconciling of them. 

•^Ji, 606. Jehoiak. 4.] — In the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar 
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having beaten the anny of Necho,' king of Egj-pt, ai ihe Euphrates, and retaken 
Carcheinish, marched toward Syria and Palestine, to recover those pravincn: 
again to tlie Babylonish empire; on whose approach tlie Recliatutes,' who, ac- 
cording to the institution ol' Jonaduh the sun of Rechab their father, had always 
abstained from wine, and hitherto oniy lived in Icnts, finding on security from 
this invasion in the open country, retired for their safety to Jerusalem, where 
was transacted between them and Jeremiah what we find related in the thir^- 
fifth chapter of his prophecies. 

This very same year Jeremiah prophesied of the coming of Nebuchadnezzar 
against Judah and Jerusalem,'' that the whole land should be delivered into his 
hands, and that a captivity of seventy years' continuance should after that ensue 
upon the people of the Jews; and he also delivered several other prophesies of 
the many calamities and woful desolations that were then ready to be brought 
upon them, intending thereby, if possible, to bring them to rejjentance, that so 
the wrath of God mi^l be diverted from them. 

But nil this working nothing upon their hardened and obdurate hearts, (}od 
comiftanded him to collect together, and write in a mil,' all the words of pro- 
flhecy which had been spoken by htm against Israel, Judith, tpd the nations, 
from ihe thirteenth year of Joiiah (when he wai first caUediothe prophetic 
office) Id that time; whereon Jeremiah cailcd to him Uaruch,' the fon of Neriah, 
a chief disciple of his, who, being a ready scribe, wrote from his fnouth all as 
God had commanded, a:id then went with the roll, which he had thus written, 
up into the temple, and there read it, in the hearing of ail the people, on the 
great fast of the expiation, when aH Judah and Jerusalem were assembled to- 
gether at Uiat solemnity; for Jeremiah, being then shut up in prinon for his 
former prophesying, could not go up thither himaeif, and therefore, by God's 
command, Baruch was sent to do it in his stead; and at his tirst reading of the 
roll, -whether it were that Jehoialdm and his princes were then absent to take 
caro of the borders of the bin^om, which Nebuchadnezzar was then just ready 
to invade, or tltat amidst the distractions which usually happen on such impenil- 
ing dangers, msn's minds were otherwisa engaged, no resentraects were at that 
time expressed either against the prophet or his disciple on this occasion. But 
Baruch being very much affrighted and dismayed at the threats of the roll, which 
he had thus wrote and publicly read, the word of prophecy, which we have in 
the forty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah, was sent from God on purpose to comfort him, 
and a promise is therein given him, that amidst ail the calamities, destructions, 
and desolations, which, according to the words of the roll, should be certainly 
brought upon Judah and Jerusalem, he should be sure to find a deliverance; 
for that none of them should reach him, but God would give him his life for a 
prey, in all places wheresoever he should go. 

The great fast of the expiation, wherein Baruch read the roU, as is above re- 
lated, was annually kept by the Jews on the lOth day of the mttnlh Tizri,' 
which answers to our September. Immediately after (hat. Nebuchadnezzar 
invaded Judea; and, having laid siege to Jerusalem, made himself master of 
it in Ihe ninth month, called Cisleu,' which answers to our November, on Uie 
leth day of thai month (for on that day is sSU kept by the Jews an annual 
fast in conimemorstion of it e\en to this day;) and having Ihen lakeii Jehoiakim 
prisoiier, he put him in chains, fo carry him to Babylon. But he having hum- 
bled hinwelf to Nebuchadnezzar,' and submitted to become his tributary, and 
thereon sworn fealty to him, he was again restored to his kingdom; and Nebu- 
chadnezzar marched from Jerusalem for the farther prosecuting of his victories 
against the Egyptians. 

But, before he removed from Jerusalem, he had caused great numbers of the 
people to be sent captive to Babylon, and particularly gave older to Ashpennz, 
the master of his eunuchs,' that he should make choice out of the children of 
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the roval family, and of the nobility of the land, of such m he found to be of 
the fairest countenance, and the quickest parts, to bo ctrried to Babylon, and 
there made eunuchs in his palace; whereby was fulfilled tte-%ord of the Lord 
spoken by Isaiah the prophet to Hezekiah,* king of Judah, above a hundred 
years before. At the same time, also, he carried away a great part of the ves- 
sels of the house of the Lord to put them in the house of Bel,' his god, at 
Babylon. And therefore, the people being thus carried into captivity, the sons 
of the royal family and the nobility of the land made eunuchs and slaves in 
the palace of the king of Babylon, the vessels of the temple carried thither, 
and the king made a tributary, and the whole land now brought into vassalage 
imder the Babylonians, from hence must be reckoned the beginning of the se- 
venty years of the Babylonish captivity, foretold by the prq>het Jeremiah:' 
and the fourth year of Jehoiakim must be the first year in that computation. 

Among the number of the children that were carried away in this captivity 
by the master of the eunuchs, were Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah.^ 
Daniel they called Belteshazzar, and the other three, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abedneso. Some, indeed, do place their captivity some years later, but that is 
absolutely inconsistent with what is elsewhere said in scripture. For these 
children, after their carrying away to Babylon, were to be three years under 
the tuition of the master of the eunuchs,* to be instructed by him in the lan- 
guage and the learning of the Chaldeans, before they were to be admitted to 
the presence of the king, to stand and serve before him. But in the second 
year of Nebuchadnezzar's reign at Babylon,* fix)m his father's death (which 
was but the fourth year afler his first taking of Jerusalem,^ Daniel had not 
only admission and freedom of access to the presence of the King, but we find 
him there interpreting of his dream,^ and immediately thereon advanced to be 
chief of the governors of tlie wise men,' and ruler over all the province of 
Babylon: for which trust less than four years' instruction in the language, laws, 
usages, and learning of the country can scarce be thought sufficient to qualify 
him, nor could he any sooner be old enough for it, for he was but a youth when 
he was first carried away from Jerusalem. And therefore all this put together 
doth necessarily determine the time of Daniel's and the other children's cany- 
ing away to Babylon to the year where I have placed it; and, if we will make 
scripture consistent with scripture, it could not possibly have been any later. 
Daniel, speaking of the captivity,' begins the history of it from the third year 
of Jehoisikim, which placeth it back stiU a year farther than I have done: and 
this is an objection on tlie other hand; but the answer hereto is easy. Daniel 
beeins his computation from the time that Nebuchadnezzar was sent from Ba- 
bylon by his father on this expedition, which was in the latter end of the third 
year of Jehoiakim: afler that two months at least must have been spent in his 
march to the borders of Syria. There, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim (we 
suppose in the beginning of that year,) he fought the Egyptians; and having 
overthrown them in battle, besieged Carchemish, and took it; after this, he re- 
duced all the provinces and cities of Syria and Phcenicia, in which having em- 
ployed the greatest part of the year (and a great deal of work it was to do with- 
in that time,) in the beginning of October he came and laid siege to Jerusalem, 
and about a month after took the city: and from hence we date the beginning 
of Daniel's servitude, and also the beginning of the seventy years of the Baby- 
lonish captivity; and therefore do reckon that year to have been the first of both. 

The Scythians, who had now for twenty-eight years held all the Upper Asia 
(that. is, the two Armenians, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia,) were 
this year ajgain driven out of it.'° The Medes, whom they had dispossessed of 
these provinces, had long endeavoured to recover them by open force; but finding 
themselves unable to succeed this way, they at len^ accompUshed it by 
treacheiy; hr, under the covert of a peace (which they had made on purpose to 
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arcy on the frauil,) ihey inviledthegTAieBf^ajtof tllcm.-lo thr/east, where, 
having made them drunk, they slew them all:' after wlMch.^hivHjg^sstfy'sillJ- 
dued the rest, they recovered from them all that they had lost, aiTd a^ih ei- 
tended iheir empire to the River Halys, which had been the ancient boKkra of 
it toward the west. ' 

Jin. 605. Jehoiak. 5.] — After the Chaldeans were gone from Jerusalem. Jeho- 
iakim, instead of being amended by Ihoae heavy chastisements which by their 
hand God had inflicted on him and his kingdom, rather grew worse under them in 
ail those ways of wickedness and impiety which he had before practised; and 
Judah and Jerusalem kept peace with him hwein, to the farther provoking of 
God's wrath, and the hastening of their own destruction. However, no means 
were omitted to reclaim them; and Jeremiah the prophet, who was particularly 
sent to them for this purpose, was constantly calling upon them, and exhorting 
them to turn unto the Lord their God, that so his wrath might be turned from 
them, and they saved from the destruction which was coming upon them, 
of which he ceased not continually to warn them. And they having, on the 
ninth month, cailed Cisleu, proclaimed a public fast to be held on the Isth day 
of the same, because of the calamity which they had suffered thereon, in 
the taking of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans the year foregoing (which hath ever 
aince been annually observed by them in commemoration hereof, as hath been 
before said,) the prophet laying hold of this opportunity, when all Judah and 
Jerusalem were met together to keep this solemnity,' sent Baruch again up into 
the temple with the roll of his prophecies, there to read it the second time in 
the hearing of all of them, making thereby another trial, if by the terrors of 
these prophecies it were possible to fright them into their doty. And it being 
Grod's command by the mouth of his prophet, Baruch accordingly went up into 
the temple on the said fast-day, and entering into the chamber of Gemariah 
the scribe (which was the room where the king's council used to sit in 
the temple, near the east gate of the same,) did there, from a window aloft, 
read, in the hearing of all the people then gathered together in the court below, 
all the words of the said roll: which Michaiah the son of Gemariah, who was 
then present, hearing, went immediately to the king's house, and there informed 
the lords of the council of it; whereon they »ent for Baruch, and caused him to 
sit down and read the roll over to tbem: at the hearing whereof, and the threats 
therein contained, they being much alfrighted, inquired of Baruch the manner 
of hia writing of it; and being informed that it was all dictated to him from the 
mouth of the prophet, they ordered him to leave tlie roll and depart, advising, 
that he and Jeremiah should immediately go and hide themselves where no 
one might find them; and then went in to the king, and informed him of all that 
had passed^ whereon he sent for the roll, and caused it to be read to him; but 
after he had heard three or four leaves of it, as he was sitting by the fire in the 
winter parlour, he took it and cut it with a penknife, and cast it into the fire 
that was there before him, till it was all consumed, notwithstanding some of 
tlie lords of the council entreated him to the contrary; and immediately thereon 
issued out an order to have Baruch and Jeremiah seized; but having hid them- 
selves, as adrised by the council, they could not be found. 

The Jews keep an annual fast even to this day for the burning; of thii-foll; 
the day marked for it in their calendar is the 29th day of Cisleu,' eleven days 
after that which Ihey keep for that fast, on which it was read in the temple. 
But the reading of the roll on the fast of the 18th of Cisleu, and the burning 
of it according to the account given hereof by Jeremiah, seem immediately to 
have followed each other. 

After the burning of this roll, another by God's especial command was forth- 
wttli written in the same manner from the mouth of the prophet, by the hand 
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of Baruch, whcfein ^"hs c6n5aV«^«i all'Jhsl'was in* the former roil; and there 
•jwiere iwidcd ijakuy pftierlike 'words', and particularly that prophecy in respect of Jc- 
hbisddm fli&d his" house, which is, for this impious fact, in the thirtieth and thirty- 
first verses of the thirty-sixth chapter of Jeremiah, denounced against thera. 

In making the loll to be read twice in the temple by fiaruch, I confess I 
differ frcMn most that have commented upon this place of scripture. Bot as the 
reading of the loU by Baruch is, in the thirty-sixth chapter of Jeremiah, tu'ice 
related, so it is plain to me that it was twice done: for in the first relation,' it 
is said to be done in the fourth year of Jchoiakim, and in the second,' it is said 
to be done in the fifth; which plainly denotes two different times. And in the 
first relation, Jeremiah is said to be shut up in prison^ when the roll was read; 
but in tlie second relation it plainly appears he was out of prison, for he was 
then at full liberty to go out of the way and hide himself.* For these reasons 
I take it for cer&in that the roll was twice read: and I have archbisliop Usher 
with me in the iame'opinion, whose judgment must always be of the greatest 
weight m such matters. 

Nel'ucharlnezzar, after his departure from Jerusalem, employed all this year 
in carrying on his war against the Egyptians, in which he had that success, 
that before the ensuing winter he had driven them out of all Syria and Pales- 
tine, and brought in subjection to him," from the River Euphrates to the river 
of Egypt, all that formerly belonged to the king of Egypt, ?. c. all Syria and 
Palestine. For, as the River Euphrates was the boundary of Syria toward the 
north-east; so the river of Egypt was the boundary of Palestine toward the south- 
west. This river of Egypt, which is so often mentioned in scripture as the 
boundary of the land of Canaan, or Palestine, toward Egypt, was not the Nile, 
as many suppose, but a small river, which, running through the desert that lies 
between these two countries was anciently reckoned the common boundary of 
botli. And thus far the land reached, which was promised to the seed of Abra- 
ham (G^n. XV. 18,) and was afterward by lot divided among them, Joshua xv. 4. 

^^n. G04. JeJwiak, 6.] — Toward the end of the fifth \-car of Jchoiakim, died 
Nabopollasar, king of Babylon, and father of Nebuchadnezzar, after he had 
reigned one-and-twcnty years,*' which Nebuchadnezzar being informed of,' he 
immediately, with a few only of his followers, hastened through the desert the 
nearest w^ay to Babylon, leaving the gross of his army, with the prisoners and 
prey, to be brought after him by his generals. On liis arrival at the palace, he 
received the government from the hands of those wlio had carofnlly reserved it 
for him, and thereon succeeded his father in the w-hole empire, which contained 
Chaldea, Assyria, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, and reii^ned over it, according 
to Ptolemy, forty-three years; the first of which becjins from Ihc January follow- 
ing, which is the Babylonish account, from which the Jev.isli account differs 
two years, as reckoning his reign from the time he was admitted to be partner 
witli his father. From hence we have a double computation of the years of his 
reign, the Jewish and the Babylonish: Daniel follows the latter, but all other 
parts of scripture that make mention of him the other. 

.fin, 603. JeIu)iaJc. 7.] — In the seventh year of Jchoiakim, which was the second 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, according to the Babylonish account, and the fourth 
according to the Jewish, Daniel revealed unto Nebuchadnezzar his dream,* and 
also unfolded to him the interpretation of it, in the manner as we have it at large 
related in the second chapter of Daniel; whereon he was advanced to great 
honour, beino: made chief of the governors over all the wise men of Babylon, 
and also chief ruler over the whole province of Babylon, and one of the chief 
lords of the council, v.ho always continued in the king's court, he being then 
about the ajre of twenty-two. 'And in his prosperity he was not forgetful^of his 
three companions, who had been brought to Babylon with him, Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego; but having spoken to the king in their behalf, procured 
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ttttt they ilrere preferred to places of great honour under him in the province of 
Babylon. These afterward made titemsolves very signally known to the king, 
and also lo (he whole empire of Babylon, by their constancy lo theb religion, 
in refusing to worship tlie golden image wliicli Nebuchadnezzar had set up, and 
by the wonderful deliverance which God wrought for them ihereon; which de- 
Bcrvedto recommending them lo the king's highest regard, they were thereon 
much lUgher advanced; tlie whole histoiy whereof is at full rehtwl in the third 
chsptertt Daniel. 

Jin, 599. Jehoiak. H.j — The same year Jehciiakim, afh^r he had served the- 
Kng of Babylon ihrce years,' rebelled against bim, and refusing to pay himany 
more tribute, renewed his confederacy with Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egj"pt, in 
opposition to him. Whereon Nebuchadnezzar, not being then at leisure, by rea- 
son of other engt^rcments, to come himself and chastise him, sent orders to all 
his lieutenants and governors of provinces in those parts to make war upon him; 
which brought upon Jehoiaklm inroads and invasions from every quarter,' the 
Ammonites, the Moabites, the Syrians, the Arabians, and all the other nations 
round him, who Itad subjected themselves to the Babylonish yoke, infesting him 
with incursions, and harassing him with dcpredalions on eveiy side: and thus 
_ they continued to do for three years together, till at length, in the elevenlhjfear 
of his reign, all parties joining tt^elher ngmnst him,' they shot him up ia Jeru* 
salem, where, in the prosecution of the siege, having taken him prisoner in some 
■ally (it may be supposed) which he made upon them, they slew him with the 
sword, and then cast out hJB dead body into the highway, without one of the 
gates of Jerusalem, allowing it no other burial,' as the prophet Jeremiah had 
foretold, than that of an ass, that is, to t)e cast t'urlh into a place of the greatest 
contempt, there to rot and be consumed to dust in the open air. 

The year before died his cotifedorate,* on whom ho chiefly depended, Pha» 
raoh-Necho, king of Egypt, aOer he had reigned sixteen yean, and Psammis 
his Bon succeeded him in.lha kingdom. 

An. 698. Jehmachin. Zedehiah l.^j — Jehoiakim being dead,* Jelioiachin his son 
(who is also called Jeeoniah and Coniah) reigned in his stead, who doing evil 
in the sight of the tord, ia the same manner as his father had done, this pro- 
voked a very hitter declaration of God's wrath against him,' by the mouth of 
the prophet Jeremiah, and it was aa bitteriy executed upon liira. For after 
Jehoiakira's death, the servants of Nebuchadnezzar (that is, his lieutenants and 
governors of (he provinces, that wore under his suhjcction in those parts) still 
continued to block up Jertisaleni;* and, after three months, Nebuchadnezzar 
himself c«nie thither in person with his royal army, and caused the place to be • 
begirt with a close siege on every side; whereon Jehoiachin, findiug himself 
unable to defend it, went out to Nebuchadnezzar with hi.i mother, and his 
princes and servants, and delivered himself into h\i hands. But hereby he ob- 
tained no other favour than to save his Ufe; for being immediately put in chains 
he was carried to Babylon, and there continued shut up in prison till the death 
of Nebuchadnezzar, which was full seven-and-thirty years. 

Nebuchadnezzar, having hereon made himself master of Jerusalem, took 
tlience all the treasures of the house of the Lord,° and the treasures of the 
king's house, and cut in pieces the vessels of gold, which Solomon king of Is- 
rael had made in the temple of the Lon.1, and carried them to Babj^lon; and he 
also carried thither with him a \vs\ number of captives, Jehoiachin the king, 
his mother, and his wives, and his officer?!, and princes, and all the mighty men 
of valour, even to the number of (en thousand men out of Jerusalem only, be- 
^ Bides the smi'hs, and the carpenters, and other artificers; and out of the rest 
* of the land, of the mighty men seven thousand, and of the craflsmen and smiths 
ooe thousand, besides three thousand twenty and three,'" which had been car- 
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ried away the year before out of the open country, before the siege of Jerusalem 
was begun. With the mighty men aH valour he recruited his army, and the ar- 
tificers he employed in the canying on of his building at Babylon, of whidr 
we shall speak hereafler. 

In this captivity was carried away to Babylon Ezekiel the prophet,* the sop 
of Buzi, of the house of Aaron, and therefore the era whereby he reckoni 
throughout all his prophecies is from this captivity. 

After this great carrying away of the Jews into captivity,' the poorer sort ot 
•Ibe people being still left in the land, Nebuchadnezzar made Mattaniah, the son 
of Josiah and uncle of Jehoiachin, king over them, taking of him a solemn oath 
to be true and faithful unto him; and, to engage him the more to be so, he 
changed his name fix)m Mattaniah to Zedekiah, which signifieth ike justice of 
the Lord J intending by this name to put him continually in mind of the ven- 
geance which he was to expect from the justice of the Lord his God, if he vio- 
lated that fidelity which he had in his name sworn unto him. 
"* Zedekiah, being thus made king, reigned eleven years in Jerusalem; but his 
ways being evil in the sight of the Lord, as were those of his nephew and bro- 
thers that reigned before him, he did thereby so far fill up the measure of the 
iniquities of his forefathers, that they at length drew down upon Judah and 
Jerusalem that terrible destruction in which his reign ended. 

And thus was concluded the second war which Nebuchadnezzar had with 
the Jews. Three years he managed it by his lieutenants and governors of the 
neighboQiing provinces of his empire. In the fourth year he came himself in 
person, and put an end to it in the captivity of Jehoiachin, and the taking 
of Jerusalem. What hindered him fit)m coming sooner is not said; only it 
appears, that in the tenth year of Jehoiakim, he was engaged in an arbitra- 
tion between the Medea frnd Lydians. The occasion was this. After the 
Medea had recovered all the Upper Asia out of the hand of the Scythians,^ 
and again extended their borders to the River Halys, which was the com- 
mon boundary between them and the Lydians, it was not long before there 
happened a war between these two nations, which was managed for five 
years together with various success. In the sixth year the}- engaged each 
other with the utmost of their strength, intending to make that battle deci- 
sive of the quarrel that was between them. But, in the midst of it, while 
the fortune of the day seemed to hang in an equal balance between them, 
there happened an eclipse, which overspread both armies with darkness; 
whereon, being frightened with what had happened, they both desisted from 
•fighting any longer, and agreed to refer the controversy to tlie arbitration 
of two neighbouring princes. The Lydians chose Syt^nnesis, kin^ of Cili- 
cia, and the Medes Nebuchadnezzar,* king of Babylon, who agreed a peace 
between them, on the terms, that Astyages, son to Cyaxares, king of Me- 
dia, should take to wife Ariena, the daughter of Halyattis, king of tlie Ly- 
dians; of which marriage, within a year after, was born Cyaxares, who is 
called Darius the Median in the book of Daniel. This eclipse ^\'as foretold 
by Thales the Milesian; and it happened on the "20th of September, accord- 
ing to the Julian account, in the hundred and forty-sevcDth year of Nabo- 
nassar, and in the ninth of the reign of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, which 
was the year before Christ 601. 

The same year that Cyaxares was born to Astyages, he gave his daughter 
Mandana, whom he had by a former wife, in marriage to Cambyses, king of Per- 
sia; of whom the next year after (which was the last year of Jehoiakim) was 
bom Cyrus, the famous founder of the Persian monarchy, and the restorer of the 
Jews to their country, their temple, and their former state. 

Jehoiachin being thus carried into captivity, and Zedekiah settled in the 
tlirone, Jeremiah had, in a vision,* under the type of two baskets of figs, fore- 
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shmvn uQto him the restoration which God would agdn give to them who were 
curried into captivity, and (he misciy and desolation which should befall them, 
with their king, that were still in the land; that (he captivity of (he former ahould 
become a meaas of preservatioo unio them, while the Uberty which the othen 
were left in should serve only to lead them to their utter ruin; as accordingly it 
befell them in the destruction of JenisoJem, and the utter devastation of the 
land, which happened a kw years afterward. 

The same year God also foreshowed to Jeremiah the conftision which he would 
bring upon Elam' (a kingdom lying upon the River Ulai. eastward beyond the 
Tign«,) and the restoration which he would afterward dve thereto; which accord- 
ingly came to pass; for it was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar,* and subjected to 
him, in the same manner as Judah was. But afterward, joining with Cyrus, it 
helped to conquer and subdue the Babylonians, who had before conquered them; 
and Shushan, which was the chief city of that province,' was thenceforth made 
(he metropolis of the Persian empire, and had the throne of the kingdom placed 
in it. 

After the departure of Nebuchadnezzar out of Judca and Syria, Zedekiah 
having settled himself in the kingdom,* the kings of the Ammonites, and of the 
iMoabites, and of the Edomltes, and of the Zidonians, and the Tyrians, and of 
the other neighbouring nations, sent their ambassadors lo Jerusalem, to congratu- 
late Zedekiah on his accession to the throne, and then proposed to him a league 
against [he king of Babylon, for the shaking off his yoke, and the hindering bim 
(mm any more relurnlng into those parts. Whereon Jeremiah, by the command 
of God, made him yokes and bonds, and sent them by the said ambassador! to 
their respective masters, with this message from God, That God had given all 
Iheir countries unto the king of Babylon, and that they should aerve him, and 
his son, and son's son, and that, if they would submit to his yoke, and become 
obedient to him, it should be well with them and their land, but if otherwise 
tiiey should be consumed and destroyed before him. And he spake also to king 
Zedekiah according to the same words; vhich had that influence on him, that he 
did not then enter into the league that was proposed to him by the ambassadtH^ of 
those princes. But, afterward, when it was farther strengthened, by the joining 
of the Egyptians and other nations in it, and be and his pedple began to be tired 
with the heavy burden and oppression of the Babylonish domination over them, 
he also was drawn into this confederacy; which ended in the absolute ruin both 
of him and his kingdom, as will be hereafter related. 

^n. 597. ^mM-.]— Zedekiah, about the second year of his reign,* sent Elasah 
the son of Shaphan, and Gemariah the son of Hilkiah. lo Babylon, on an em- 
bassy to king Nebuchadnezzar. By them Jeremiah wrote a letter to the Jews 
of the captivity in Babylon. The occasion of which was, Ahab the son of Ki- 
laiah, and Zedekiah the son of Maaseiah, two of the captivity among the Jews 
at Babylon, taking upon them to be prophets sent to them from God, fed them 
with lying prophecies and false promises of a speedy restoration, whereon they 
neglected to make any settlements in the places assigned them for their habita- 
tion, either by building of houses, cultivating tlieir land, marrying of wives, or 
doing any thmg else for their own interest and welfare in the country where 
they were carried, out of a v^in cspectation of aspeedy return. To remedy this 
evil, Jeremiah wrote to them to let tiiem know, that they were deceived by those 
who made them entertain such false hopes; that, by the appointment of God, 
theu captivity at Babylon was to last seventy years; and those who remained in 
Judah and Jem^alem should be so far from being able to etfect any restoration 
for them, that God woidd speedily send against them the sword, the famine, and 
the pestilence, for the consuming of the greatest part of them, and scatter the 
rest over the face of the earth, to be a curse, and an astonishment, and an hiss- 
isg, and a reproach, among tile nations whither he would drive them. And, 
tberef(K%, he exhorts them to provide for themselves in the country whither they 
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are carried, as settled inhabitants of the same, and comport themseiTes there, 
according to all the duties which belong: to them as such, without expecting any 
return till the time that God had appointed. And as to their false prophets, who 
had prophecicd a lie unto them, he denounced God's curse against them in a 
speedy and fearful destruction; which accordingly was soon executed upon them: 
for Nebuchadnezzar finding that they disturbed the people by their vain prophe- 
cies, and hindered them from making settlements for themselves in the places wnew 
he had planted them, caused them to be seized and roasted to death in the fire. 
The latter Jews say, that these two men were the two elders who would have 
corrupted Susanna,* and that Nebuchadnezzar commanded them to be burned 
for this reason. The whole foundation of this conceit is, that Jeremiah, in the 
twenty-third verse of the chapter, where he writes hereof, accuseth them for 
committing adultery with their neighbours' wives, from whence they conjecture 
all the rest. 

These letters being read to the people of the captivity at Babylon, such as 
were loath to be dispossessed of their vain hopes, were much offended at them; 
and, therefore, Semaiah, the Nehelamite, another false pretender to prophecy 
among them, writing their as well as his own sentiments hereof, sent back letters 
by the same ambassadors, directing them to Zephaniah, the son of Maaseiah, 
the second priest, and to all the priests and people at Jerusalem; wherein he 
oomplained of Jeremiah for writing the said letters, and required them to rebuke 
him for the same; which letters being read to Jeremiah, the word of God came 
unto him, which denounced a very severe punishment upon Semaiah for the 
same. 

An. 505. Zedek. 4.] — ^In the fourth year of Zedckiah, and the fifth month of 
that year, Hananiah, the son of Azur of Gibeon,* took upon him to prophecy 
fidsely in the name of the Lord, that within two full years God would bring back 
all the vessels of the house of the Lord; and king Jechoniah, and all the cap- 
tives again to Jerusalem; whereon the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah con- 
cerning Hananiah, that seeing he had spokon to the people of Judah in the 
name of the Lord, who sent him not, and had made them thereby to trust in a 
lie, he should be smitten of God, and die before the year should expire; and, 
accordingly, he died the same year, in the seventh month, which was within 
two months after. 

The same year Jeremiah had revealed unto him the prophecies, which we 
have in the liftioth and fifty-first chapters of Jeremiah, concerning God's judg- 
menls, which were to be executed upon Chaldoa and Babylon, by the Medes 
and Persians. All which Jeremiah wrote in a book, and delivered it to Seraiah,' 
the son of Neriah, and brother of Baruch, who was then sent to Babylon by 
Zedekiah, commanding liim that when he should come to Babylon, he should 
there read the same upon the banks of Euphrates; and that when he should 
have there made an end of reading it, he should bind a stone to it, and cast it 
into the midst of the river, to denote thereby, that, as that should sink, so should 
Babylon also sink, and never rise any more; which hath since been fully veri- 
fied, about two thousand years having now passed since Babylon hath been 
wholly desolated, and without an inhabitant. Baruch seemeth to have gone with 
his brother in this journey to Babylon; for he is said, in the apocryphal book that 
bears his name,^ to have read that book at Babylon, in the hearing of king Je- 
choniah, or Jehoiachin, and of the elders and people of the Jews then at Baby- 
lon, on the fifth vear after the taking: of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans; which can 
be understood of no other taking of it, than that wherein Jehoiachin was made 
a captive; for, after the last taking of it, in the eleventh of Zedekiah, Baruch 
could not be in Babylon: for after that he went into Egypt with Jeremiah, from 
whence it is not likely that he did ever return. And farther, it is said, in this 
very book of Baruch, that after the reading of his book, as aforesaid, a collection 
was made at Babylon of money, which was sent to Jerusalem to Joakim, the 
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hi^-priest, the son of Hilkiah, the ecu of ''Sballum, and to the priests, and to 
all the people that were found with him at Jerusalem, to buy huml-olTc rings, and 
■tn-ofierings, and incense, and to prepare the mincLa, and to offer upon the altar 
of the L<ird Uieir God; nothing of which could be true after the lasl taking of 
Jenualem by the Chaldeans: lor then the cilj and temple were burnt atid utterly 
destroyed; and after that there was no faigb-priest, altar, altar-service, or people, 
to be found at Jeiusalem, lill the return of the Jews again thither, after the end ' 
of their seventy years' captivity. And if thare wtie any such perscn aa Jaakim 
(for he is no whete else named,) since he is here said to be the son of HUkiah, 
tho ton of Sballum, he aunt have been the unc'.e of Seraiah, who waa higb- 
priest at the burning ai the Icmpie, end erandson to the same Hilkiati; and 
tlierefbre he must have been high-priest belorc Seraiah, if there were any such 
person in that office at all: for it ia cedain, there were none sucli in k after him, 
during the life of Jcchoniah. But of what authority this book is, or by whom 
it was written, whether any thing related therein be historically true, cr the 
whole of it a fiction, is altogether uncertain. Grotius' thinks it wholly feigned 
by some Hellenisljcal Jews, under Baruch's namcj. and ko do many others; and 
it cannot be denied, but that they have strong rea-sons on Iheir siae. The sub- 
ject of the book is an epistle sent, or feigned lo be sent, by king Jehoiachin 



and the Jews in captivity with him at Babylon, to their brethren, the Jews that 
were still left in Judal) and' Jerusalem, witii an histoiicat preface premised; in 
which it is related, how Baiuch, 'being tlieu at Babylon, did, in the name of the 



said kin" and the people, by their appointment! draw up the said epistle, and 
afterward read it to them for their approbation; and hotf'thal (he collection being 
then made which is above mentioned, the epistle with the money was tent to 
Jerusalem. There arc three copies o[ it, one in Greek, and the other two in 
SyriaC; whereof one agrccth witli the Greek, but the other very much differs 
from it. But in what language it was originally written, or wliclhcrone of these 
be not ihe orizinal, or wEeb of them may be so. is what no one can say, Je- 
rome* rejected it wholly, because it is not to-be found among the Jews, and calls 
llie episUe annexed to it ■;ii.(iy,^f:, i^e. a false or feigned writing. The most 
that can be said for it is, that Cyril of Jerusalem, anti the Laodicean council, 
held A. D. 3G4, both name Baruch among tho canonical books of holy scripture; 
for in both tlie catalogues which are given us by them of these canonical books, 
are these words, Jarntias cum BarHeA, Lamenlationi/ms d Epistola, i. e. Jeremiah 
With Baruch, the Laii)entatlDi).B and the Epistle; whweby may seem to be meant 
the prophecies of Jeremiah, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, the book of Baruch, 
with the episUe of Jeremiah at llie end of it, as they are ajl laid together in the 
vulgar Latin edition of the Bible. The imswer given hereto is, that these wotds 
were intended by them to express no more than Jeremiah's prophecies and la.- 
menlalions only; that by the epistle is meant none other than the epistle in the 
twenty-niiilli chapter of Jeremiah; and that Baruch's name is added, only be- 
cause of the part which he bore in collecting all tltese together, and adding the 
last chapter to the book of his prophecies; which is supposed to te Baruch's, 
because tlie prophecies of Jeremiah end with the chapter before, that is, the 
fiAy-first, as it is positively said in the last words of it; and it must be said, that 
since neither in St. Cyril, nor in the Laodicean council, any of the other apocry- 
phal books are named, it is very unlikely that by the name of Baruch in cither 
of them, should be meant the apocryphal book, so named; wliich hath the least 
pretence of any of them to be canonical, as it appeared by the dliEeulty which 
the Trenline fatliers' found lo make it so, 

An. 501. Zedek- 6.]— In the lillh year of Zodckiali, which was also the fii^h* 
year of Jehoiachin's captivity, and the thirtieth from the ereat reformation made in 
the eighteenth year of king Joslah, Ezckiel' v,-as called of God to be a prophet 
among the Jews of the captivity. And this same year he saw tlic vision of 
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the four chenibims, and the foitf wheels, which is related in the first chapter 
of his prophecies. The same year were also revealed unto him the three 
hundred and ninety years of God's utmost forbearance of the house of Ivittl/ 
^d the forty years of Grod's utmost forbearance of the house of Judah, and the 
judgment which afler that God would inflict upon both; as the whole is con- 
tained in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of ins prophecies. 

In the same year died Cyaxares,' king of Media, after he had reigned forty 

Eirs; and Astyages his son, who in scripture is called Ahasuerus, reigned in 
stead. 

In the same year died also Psammis,' king of Egypt, in an expedition which 
he made against the Ethiopians; and Apries his son, the same wno in scripture 
is called Pharaoh-Hophra, succeeded him in that kingdom, and reigned twenty- 
five years. 

In the same year Ezekiel, being in a vision, was carried to Jerusalem, and 
there shown all the several sorts of idolatry which were practised by the Jews 
in that place, and had revealed unto him the punishments which Grod would 
inflict upon them for those abominations; and this makes up the subject of the 
eighth, ninth, tenth) and eleventh chapters of his prophecies. But at the same 
time, God promised to those of the captivity,^ who, avoiding these abomi- 
nations, kept themselves steady and faithful to his service, that he would be- 
come a sanctuary unto them in the strange land where they were 'Carried, and 
bring them back again unto the land of Israel, and there make them flourish 
in peace and righteousness as in former times. AH which the prophet declared 
to the Jews of Babylon,* among whom he dwelt. 

jin, 592. Zedek. 7.] — In the seventh year of Zedekiah, God did, both by 
types and words of revelation, foreshow unto Ezekiel the taking of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans, Zedekiah*s fligdt from thence by night, the putting out of 
fais eyes, and his imprisonment and death at Babylon; and also the carrying 
away of the Jews at the same time into captivity, the desolation of their country, 
and the many and great calamities which should befall them for their iniquities: 
and this is the subject of the twelfth chs^ter of his prophecies. And what is 
contained in the seven following chapters was also the same year revealed unto 
him, and relates mostly to the same subject. 

At this time Daniel was grown to so great a perfection and eminence in all 
righteousness, holiness, and piety of life, in the sight both of God and man, 
that he is by God himself* equalled with Noah and Job, and reckoned with 
these two to make up the three, who of all the saints that had till then lived 
upon the earth, had the greatest power to prevail with God in their prayers for 
others. And yet he was then but a young man; for, allowing him to be eigh- 
teen when he was carried away to Babylon, among other children to be there 
educated, and bought up for the service of the king (and a greater will not 
a^ree with his character,) thirty-two at this time must have been the utmost of 
his age. But he dedicated the prime and vigour of his life to the service of 
God; and that is the best time to make proficiency therein. 

^n. 591. Zedek. 8.] — Zedekiah, having in the seventh year of his reign sent 
ambassadors into Egypt,^ made a confederacy with Pharaoh-Hophra,king of Egypt; 
and therefore the next year, after breaking the oath of fidelity which he nad 
sworn in the name of the Lord his God unto Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
he rebelled against him: which drew on him that war which end^ in his ruin, 
and in the ruin of all Judah and Jerusalem with him, in that calamitous destruc- 
tion in which both were involved hereby. 

•^/i. 591). Zedek. 9.] — In the ninth year of Zedekiah,' Nebuchadnezzar having 
drawn together a great army out of all the nations under his dominion, marchea 
against him to punish him for his perfidy and rebellion. But on his coming into 
Syria, finding that the Ammonites had also entered into the same confederacy 
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with Egypt against him, he was in doubt' for some time which of these two 
people he should first fall upon, them or the Jews; whereon he committed the 
decision of the matter lo his divintrs, who consulting by the entrails of their 
ncrifices, their tevaphjm, and tlieir arrows, determined for the carrj'ing of the 
war against the Jews. This way of divining by arrowii was usual among the&e 
idolaters. The manner of it, Jerome tells us, was thus;* they wrote on several 
BTTOwa the names of the cities they intended to make war agaitist, and then 
putting Ihem promiscuoualy altogether into a quiver, tliey caused them lo be 
drawn out thence in a manner as they drew lots; and that cily whose name ■wac 
on the arrow iirst drawn, was ihe first they assaulted. And by this way of dii-i- 
nation, the WW being determined against Judah, Nebuchadnezzar imiuediately 
marched his army into that country, and in a few days took all die cities tbereoP 
excepting only Lachish, Azekah, and Jerusalem, whereon the Jews at Jerusalem, 
being terrified with these losses, and the apprehensions of asiege (hen ready to 
be laid to that place, made a show of returning unto the Lord their God, and 
entered into a solemn covenant, thenceforth to serve him only, and faithfully 
observe all his laws. And in pursuance hereof, proclamation was made,* that 
every man should let his man-servant, and every man his maid-servant, being 
an Hebrew or an Hebrewess, go free,' according to the law of God; and eveiy 
man did according hereto. 

On the tenth month of the same year,' and Ihe lOlh day of the month (which 
was about tfce end of our December,) Nebuchadnezzar with all hJs numerous 
army laid siege to Jerusalem, and blocked it close up on every side; in memory 
whereof, the llMh day of Tebeth, which is their tenth month, hath ever since 
been observed by the Jews' as a day of solemn fast even to this time. 

On the same 10th day of the tenth month,* in which this siege began at 
Jerusalem, was the same revealed to Ezekiel in Chaldea; where, by th*" type of 
a boding pot, was foreshown unto him the dismal destruction which should 
thereby be brought upon that city. And the same night," the wife of the prophet, 
who was the desire of his eyes, was, by a sudden stroke of dealh, taken from 
him; and he was forbid by God to make anv manner of mourning for her, or 
appear with any of the usual signs of it upon liim, thereby to foreshow, that the 
holy cily, the temple, and the sanctuary, which were dearer to them than any 
wife can be in the eyes of her husband, should not only by a speedy and sudden 
stroke of destruction be taken from them, but (hat the calamity ensuing thereon 
should be such, and so great, as should not allow them bo much as to mourn for 
the loss of them. 

Jin. 569. ZfdfJc. 10.]— In the beginning of the tenth year of Zedekiah," the 
prc^het Jeremiah, being sent of God declared unlo him, that the Babylonians, 
who were now besieging of the city, should certainly take it. and bum it with 
fire, and lake him prisoner and carry him to Babylon, and that he should die 
there. Whereon Zedekiah," being much displeased, put him in prison, and 
while he was shut up there, even in this very year, he purchased of Hanameel," 
his uncle's son, a field in Anathoth; thereby to foreshow, that although Judah 
and Jerusalem should be laid desolate, and the inhabitants led into captivity, 
yet there should be a restoration, when lands and possessions should be again 
enjoyed by the legal owners of ihera, in Ihe same'lnanner as in former limes. 

Pharaoh- Hophra," coming out of Egypt with a great army lo the relief of 
Zedehiah. Nebuchadnezzar raised the siege of Jerusalem to march against him. 
But hefi;)re he went on this expedition he sent ail the captive Jews which he 
then had in his camp to Babylon," Ihe number of which were eight hundred 
and thirty -two persons. 

On the departure of the Chaldeans from Jerusalem, Jeremiah being again set 
stUberty, Zedekiah sent unto him Jehucal the sonof Sbelemiah,'*and Zaphaniah 
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tlie son of Maaseiah the priest, to inquire of the Lord by him, and to desire him 
to pray for him and his people. To whom the prophet returned an answer from 
Giod, that the Egyptians, whom they did depend upon would certainly deceive 
tliem; that their army would aofain return into E^rypt, without giving them any 
help at all; and that thereon the Chaldeans would again renew the siege, take 
the city, and burn it with lire. 

But the general opinion of the people being, that the Chaldeans were gone 
for good and all, and would return no more to renew the war against them, they 
repented of the covenant of reformation,* which they had entered into before 
God, when they were in fear of them: and caused every man's servant, and 
every man's handmaid, whom they had set at liberty, again to return into servi- 
tude, to be unto them again for servants and for handmaids, contrary to the law 
of the Lord and the covenant which they had lately entered into with him, to 
walk according to it. For which inhuman and unjust act,' and their impious 
breach of the covenant lately made with God, Jeiemiah proclaimed liberty to 
the sword, and to the famine, and to the pestilence, to execute the wrath of 
God upon them and their king, and their princes, and all Judali and Jerusalem, 
to their utter destruction. 

While the Chaldeans were yet absent from Jerusalem, Jeremiah intending to 
retire to Anathoth,^ his native place, that thereby he might avoid the siege, 
which he knew would be again renewed on the return of the Chaldeans from 
their expedition against the Egypiians, put himself on his journey thithen but, 
as he was passing the gate oi the city that led that way, the captain that kept 
guard there seized him for a deserter, as if his intentions were to fall away to 
the Chaldeans; whereon he was again put in prison in the house of Jonathan 
the scribe, which they had made the common jail of the city, where he re- 
mained many days. 

The Egyptians, on the coming of the Chaldeans against them, durst not stay 
to engage in battle with so numerous and well-appointed an army; but, with- 
drawing on their approach,* retired again into tlieir own country, treacherously 
leaving Zedekiah and his people to perish in that war whicli they had drawn 
them into. Whereon the prophet J]zekicr reproaching them for their perfidy in 
thus becoming a staff of reed to those, whom by oaths and covenants of alliance 
they had made to lean and confide on them, denounced God's judgments against 
tlicm, to be executed both upon king and people, in war, confusion, and desola- 
tion, for forty years ensuing, for the punishment hereof: and also foretold," how, 
after that, they should sink low, and become a mean and baso people, and should 
no more have a prince of their own to reign over them. Which hath accord- 
ingly come to pass; for, net loncc after the expiration of tlie said forty years, 
they were made a province of the Persian empire, and have been governed by 
strangers ever since: for, on the failure of the Persian empire, they became sub- 
ject to the Macedonians, and after them to the Romans, and after the Romans 
to the Saracens, and then to the Mamalukes, and are now a province of the 
Turkish empire. 

On the retreat of the Egyptians, Nebuchadnezzar returned to Jerusalem,' 
and again renewed the siege of Vhat place; which lasted about a year, from the 
second investing of it to the time when it was taken. 

The siege being thu 3 renewed, Zedekiah sent for Jeremiah out of prison," to 
consult with him, and inquire of him, what word there was from God concem- 
mg the present state of his affairs; to which he found there was no other an- 
swer, but that he was to be delivered into the hands of the king of Babj'lon. 
However, at the entreaty of the prophet, he was prevailed with not to send him 
back again to the common jail of the city, lest he should die there by reason of 
the noisomeness of the place; and therefore, instead thereof, he was ordered to 
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the prison gf the king's court, where he continued, with the allowance of a cer- 
tain portion of bread out of the common store, till the city was taken. 

Zedekiah, finding himself iu the siege much pressed by the Chaldeans, sent 
messengers to Jeremiah,' farther to inquire of the Lord by him concerning Ae 
present war. To which he answered, that the word of the Lord concerning him 
was, that God, being very much provoked against him and his people for their 
iniquities, would tight against the city, ttnd smite it; that both king and people 
should be dcUvered into the hands of the king of Babylon; that those who con- 
tinued in die city, during the siege, should periah by the pestilence, the famine, 
and the sword; but that those who should go out, and fall to the C^ialdeans, 
should have their lives given them for a prey. At which answer,' several of the 
princes and chief commanders ah&ut the king, being very much oflended, 
pressed the king against htm, as one tliat weakened the hands of the men of i 

war, and of all the people, and sought their hurt more than their good: whereon « 

he being delivered inlD their handj, they cast him into a dun«;eon, where he 
must have perished, but that Ebedmelech,' an eunuch of the court, having en- 
treated the kin^ in bis behalf, delivered him thence; for which charitable act be 
had a message sent him from God, of mercy and deliverance unto him. After 
this Zedekiah sending for Jeremiah' into the temple, there secretly inquired of 
him; but had no other answer than what had been before given him, savins; i 

only, that the prophet told him, that if he would go forthwith and deliver himself '\ 
into the hands of the king of Babylon's princes, who commanded at tlie carrying , 

- on of the siege, this was the only way whereby he might B»*e both himself and i 

the citTi and he earnestly pressed him hereto. But Zedekiah would not hearken -' 

unto him herein; but sent him back again to prison, and after that no morP con- 
sulted with him. 

^n-698. Zedek. 11.] — In the eleventh year of ZeUekiah, in the beginning of 
the year, God declared, by the prophet Ezekiel, his judgments i^ainst Tyre, for 
their insulting on Ihe calamitous Btate of Judah and Jerusalem, ftireshowing, that 
the same calamities should be also brought upon them by the same Nebuchadnez- 
zar, into whose hands God would deliver them; and this is the subject of the 
twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, and twenty-eighth chapters of his prophecies; in 
theiast of which God particularly upbraided Jthobal, then king of Tyre, with the 
insolent and proud conceit he. had of his own knowledge and understanding, 
having puRcd up himself herewith, as if he were wiser than 'Daniel; and that 
there was no secret tliat could be hid iVom him;' which shnweth to how great a 
height the &me of Daniel's wisdom was at that lime grown, since it now became 
spoken of, by way of proverb, through all the east; and yet, accordlttg to the ac- 
count before given us of his age, he could not at this time exceed Ihirty-ais years. 
And, in the conclusion of tlie twenty-eighth chapter, the like judgments are de- 
nounced also against Sidon, and for the same reason. 

The same year God declared, by the same prophet, his jui^ments against pha- 
raoh and the Egyptians; ttiat he would bring the king of Babylon against them, 
and deliver them into bis hands; and that, notwithstanding their greatness and 
pride, they should no mor% escape his revenging hand than the Assyrians had 
done before them, who were higher and grealer than they. And this is the subject 
of the thirtieth and thirty-first chapters of his prophecies. 

In the fourth montli, on the !)lh day of the monlh, of the same eleventh year 
of Zedekiah, Jerusalem was taken by the Chaldeans,* after the siege had lasted 
from their last setting down before il. about a year. Hereon Zedekiah, with his 
men of war, fled away; «nd having broken through the campof the enemy, en- 
deavoured to make his escape over Jordan^ but being pursued after, he was over- 
taken in the plains of Jericho: whereupon oil his army being scattered from him, 
he was taken prisoner, and carried to the king of Babylon, at Riblali in Syria, 
where he then resided; who having caused his sons, and all bis princes that wera 
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taken with him, to be slain before his face, commanded his eyes to be put out, 
and then bound him in fetters of brass, and sent him to Babylon, "where he died 
in prison: and hereby was fulfilled the prophesy of the prophet Ezekiel concern- 
ing him,* tiiat he should be brought to Babylon in the land of the Chaldeans, yet 
should not see the place, though ne should die there. 

In the fifth mondi, on the 7tfa day of the month (t. e. toward the end of our 
July,) came Nebuzaradan,* captain of the guards to the king of Babylon, to Je- 
rusalem; and, after having taken out all the vessels of the house of the Lord, 
and gathered together all the riches that could be found, either in the king's 
house, or in any other houses of the city, he did, on the 10th day of the same 
month, pursuant to the command of his master, set both the temple and city on 
fire, and absolutely consumed and destroyed them both, overthrowing all the 
walls, fortresses, and towers, belonging thereto, and wholly razing and levelling 
to the ground every building therein, till he had brought all to a thorough and 
perfect desolation; and so it continued for fifly-two years af\er, till by the favour 
of Cyrus, the Jews being released from their captivity, and restored again to their 
own land, repaired these ruins, and built ag^ain their holy city. In memoiy of 
this calamity, they keep two fasts even to this day, the I7th of the fourth month 
^which falls in our June) for the destruction of Jerusalem, and the IHh of the 
nflh month (which falls in our July) for the destruction of the temple; both 
which are made mention of in the prophecies of the prophet Zechariah,' under 
the names of the fast of the fourth month, and the fast of the fifth month, and 
are there spoken of as annually observed from the destruction of Jerusalem to 
this time, which was seventy years afler. Josephus remarks,^ that the burning 
of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar happened on the very same day of the year 
on which it was afterward again burned by Titus. 

Nebuzaradan having thus destroyed the city and the temple of Jerusalem, 
made all the pe<^]e he found there captives. Of these he took Saraiah the high- 
priest,* and Zephaniah the second priest, and about seventy others of the princi- 
pal persons he found in the place, and carried them to Riblah to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who caused them all there to be put to death. Of the rest of the people,* 
he lefl the poorer sort to till the ground and dress their vineyards, and made Ge- 
daliah the son of Ahikam, governor over them, and all the other he carried away 
to Babylon. 

But concerning Jeremiah, Nebuchadnezzar gave particular charge to Nebuza- 
radan,^ that he should offer him no hurt, but look well to him, and do for him in 
til things according as he should desire. And therefore as soon as he came to 
Jerusalem, with commission to destroy the place, he and the princes that w^ere 
with him sent and took him out of prison, where he had Iain bound from the 
time that Zedekiah had put him there, and restored him to his liberty; and hav- 
ing carried him with him as far as Ramah, on his return to Nebuchadnezzar he 
gave him his option, whether he would go with him to Babylon, where he should 
be well looked afler and maintained at the king's charge, or else remain in the 
land; and he having chosen the latter, Nebuzaradan gave him victuals and a re- 
ward, and sent him back to Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, with an especial charge 
to take care of him. 

After Nebuchadnezzar was returned to Babylon,* all those who before for fear 
of the Chaldeans had taken refuge among the neighbouring nations, or had hid 
themselves in the fields and the deserts, after their escape, on the dispersion of 
Zedeldah's army in the plains of Jericho, hearing that Gedaliah was made 
governor of the land, resorted to him; and he having promised them protection, 
and sworn unto them that they should be safe under his government, they settied 
themselves again in the land, and gathered in the fruits of it. The chief among 
these were Johanan and Jonathan the sons of Kereah, Seraiah the son of Tan- 
humeth, Azariah the son of Hoshaiah, Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, and others. 
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But lahmael came to bim only out of a treacherous deBign^' for being of the 
teed royal, he reckoned to make himseli' king of (he land . now the C&ldeans 
were gone; and for the accomplishing of it had ibrmed a. coQspIrscy to kill Cie- 
dftliah, and seize the govenuneat; and Baalis the king of the Aniinoiutea was 
confederated with him herein. But Johanan the son of £ereflb haviiig got no- 
tice of it, he and all the chief mea of the rest of the people went to Gedaliah, 
ajid informed him of it, proposing to kill Ishmael, and thereby deliver him from 
tlie mischief that was intended against him. But Gedaliah being of a very be- 
nign disposition, and not easy to entertain jealousies of any one, would not be< 
lieve this of Ishmael, but still carried on a friendly correspondence with him; of ' 
which Ishmael' taking the advantage, came to him in the seventh month, which 
answers to our September, when the people were most of them scattt^red abroad 
from him to gather in ihe fhiita of the land; and while they were eating and 
drinking together at an entertainment, which Gedaliah had in a very friendly 
manner made for him and bis men, they rose upon him and slew bim, and at 
the same time slew also a great number of the Jews and Chaldeans whom they 
found with htm in Mizpah, and took the rest captive. And the ne^day, hearing 
of eighty men who were going on a reli^ous account with offerings and incense 
lo the house of God,' they crailily drew them into Mizpali, and there slew them 
all, excepting ten of them, who offered their stores for the redemption of their 
lives. And 3ien taking with him all the captives, among whom were the daugh- 
ters of king Zcdekiah, they departed thence to go over to the Ammonites. But 
Johanan the sou of Kereah, and Ihe rest of the captain*, hearing of this wicked 
fact, immediately armed as many of the people as they could get tt^ether, tad 
pursued after Ishmael; and, havmg overtaken him at Gibeon, retook all the cap- 
tives; but he and eight of his men escaped to the Ammonites. This murder of 
Gedaliah happened two months afler the destruction of the city and temple of 
Jerusalem, in the said seventh month, and on the -iOth day of the month. For 
that day the Jews have kept as a fast In commemoration of thU calamity evev 
since; and Zechartah' also makes mention of it as observed in his time, calling 
it by the name of the fast of the sevmih monlA; and they had reason to keep a 
fast for it, for it was Ilie completion of their ruin. 

Alter this great mistbrtune, Johanan' the son of Kereah, and the people that 
were left, fearing the king of Babylon, because of the murder of Gedaliah whom 
he had made governor of Ihe land, departed from Mizpah, to flee into Ihe land 
of Egypt, and came to Bethlehem in their way thither: where they stopping 3 
while, consulted the prophet Jeremiah (whom they had carried with them) about 
their intended journey, and desired him to inquire of God in their behalf; who, 
after ten days, having received an answer from God, called them logelher, and 
told them, that if they would tarry in the land, all should go well with them, 
and God would show mercy unto them, and incline the heart of the king of 
Babylon to be favourable unto them; but if they would not hearken unto the 
word of the Lord, but would, notwithstanding his word now delivered lo the 
contrary, set their faces to go into the land of Egypt, thai then the sword and 
famine should follow close after them thither, and they should be all there de- 
stroyed. But all this was of no effect with them; for their hearts beiijg violently 
bent lo go into Egypt, they would not hearken to the word of the Lord spoken 
to tliem by the mouth of his prophet, but told Jeremiah, that the answer which 
he gave tfiem was not from God, but was suggested to him by Baruch the son 
of Neriah for their hurt. And therefore Johanan the son of Kereah, and the 
rest of the captains of the forces, took all the remnant of Judah that were re- 
turned, from all nations whither they had been driven, again to dwell in the 
land, and all the persons whom Nebuchadnezzar bad left with Gedaliah, even 
men, women, and children, and the king's daughters, and also Jeremiah the 
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prophet, and Baruch the son of Neriah, and went into Eg3rpt, and setfled in tibat 
country, till the plagues- and judgments which God had threatened them with, 
for their disobedience to his word, there overtook them, to their utter destruction. 
And thus ended this unfortunate year, in which the temple and city of Jerusa- 
lem were destroyed, and the whole land of Judah brought in a manner to utter 
desdaticm for the sins thereof. 



BOOK II. 

•/fh. 567. JMuchadnezzar 18.] — ^In the twelfth year of the captivity of Jehoia- 
chin, one escaping from Jerusalem came to Ezekiel in the land of the Chaldeans,' 
and told him of the destruction of that city; whereon he prq)hecied desolation 
to the rest of the land of Judah, and utter destruction to the remainder of the 
Jews who were left therein. 

The same year Ezekiel prophesied against Egypt, and Pharaoh-Hephra, the 
king thereof, that God would bring against him Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
Ion, who should lay the land desolate; and that he and all his armies should be 
brought to destruction, and perish, like as other nations whom God had cot off 
for their iniquities: which is the subject of the thirty-second chapter of his pro* 
phecies. 

The Jews which went into Egypt,' having settled at Migdol, and TalmBlies^ 
and Noph, and in the country ot Pathros ^t. e. at Magdalum by the Red Sea,' at 
Daphne near Pelusium, at Memphis, and m the country of Thebais,) gave tibem- 
aelves there wholly up to idolatry,^ worshipping the queen of heaven, and otber 
&lse deities of the land, and burning incense unto them, without having any 
more regard to the Lord their God. Whereon the prophet Jeremiah cried aloud 
against this impiety,^ unto those amon? whom he lived, that is, those who had 
settled in the land of Pathros, or Thebais.* (For this being the farthest fipcnn 
Judea of all the places where they had obtained settlements in that country, they 
had carried him thither, the better to take from him all opportunity of again re- 
turning from them.) But all his exhortations were of no oftier effect than to draw 
from them a declaration, that they would worship the Lord no more, but would go 
on in their idolatry;' for they told him, that it had been best with them, when they 
practised it in Judah and Jerusalem; that it was since their leaving off, that all 
their calamities had happened unto them; and that therefore they would no more 
hearken unto any thing that he should deliver unto them in the name of the 
Lord. Whereon the word of the Lord came unto the prophet,® denouncing utter 
destruction unto them by the sword, and by the famine, that thereby all of them, 
that is, all the men of Judah then dwelling in Egypt, should be consumed, ex- 
cepting only some few, who should make their escape into the land of Judah. 
And, for a sign hereof, it was foretold unto them by the same prophet, that Pha- 
raoh-Hophra, king of Egypt, in whom they trusted, should be given into the 
hands oi his enemies who sought his life, in the same manner as Zedekiah was 
given into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar that sought his life; that so, when this 
should be brought to pass in their eyes, they might be assured thereby, that all 
these words which the Lord had spoken against them should certainly be fril- 
filled upon them; as accordingly they were, about eighteen years afterward. 

After this there is no more mention of Jeremiah. It is most likely that he 
died in Egypt soon after, he being then much advanced in years (for he had now 
prophecied forty-one years from the thirteenth of Josiah,) and also much broken 
(as we may well suppose) by the calamities which happened to himself and his 
country. Tertullian, Epiphanius, Dbrotheus, Jerome, and Zonaras, tells us, that 
he was stoned to death by the Jews, for preaching against their idolatry. And 
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of this some iateipret St. Paul's .ui.rt.r- (i. e. ihey were stoned,) Heb. si. 37. 
Bui others say, that he was put to dpa.th by Pharaoh-Hophra, because of his pro- 
phecy against him. But these seem to be traditions, founded rathei on conjec- 
ture than on any certain account of the matter- 
Nebuchadnezzar being returned to Babylon-after the end of the Jewish ww, 
and tiie full settling of his allairs in Syria and Palestine, did, out of the spoils 
which he had taken in that espedition, make thai golden image to the honoutof 
Bet his god,' which he did setup, and dedicate to him in thcplainof Dura; the his- 
tory of which is at large related in the third chapter of Daniel. But how Daniel e» 
caped the fiery fumance, which his three friends on that occasion were candennfed 
unto, is made a matter of inquiry by some. That he did not fall down and wor- 
ship the idol, is most certain; it absolutely disagreeing with the character of tliat 
holv religious man, to make himself guilty of so high an offence ^;ainKt God as 
suca a compliance would have amounted unto: either, therefore, he was absent, 
or else, if present, was not accused. The latter seems most probable: for Nebu- 
chadnezzar having summoned all his princes, coonsellurH, governors, captains, 
and all his other officers and ministers, to be present, and assisting at the solem- 
nity of this dedication, it is not likely that Daniel, who was one of the chiefest 
of them, should be allowed to be absent. That he was jtresent, Iherelbrc, seems 
most probable: but his enemies thought it fittest not to begin with him, because ^ 

of the great authority he had with the king: but rather to fall first on his thfee 
friends, and thereby pave the way for their more successful reaching of him after J 

it But what was in the interim miraculously done in their case, quashed all I 

farther accusation about this matter; and for that reason it was that Daniel is not 
at all spoken of in it. , 

^. 586. J^tbachadneszar 10.] — NebuchadnczKir, in the twenty-firEt year of 
his feign, according to the Jewish account, which was the nineteenth according ^ 

to the Babylonish account, and the second from the destruction of Jerasalem, j 

came again into Syria, and laid siege to Tyre,' Ilhabol being then king of that ^ 

city; which found him hard work for thirteen years together, it being so Ion? 
before he could make himself master of the place. For it was a strong and 
wealthy city, which had never as yet submitted to any foreign empire; and was 
of great fame in those days for its traffic and merchandise,' whereby several of 
its inhabitants had made themselves as great as princes in riches and splendour.* 
It was built by the Zidonians,^ two hundred and forty years before the building 
of the temple of Solomon at Jerusalem: for Zidon being then coniiuered and 
taken by the Philistines of Askalon,' many of the inhabitants escaping thence 
in their ships, built Tyre; and, therefore, it was called by the prophet Isaiah the 
daughter of Zidon:' but it soon outgrew its mother in largeness, riches, and 
power, and was thereby enabled to withstand for so many years the power of 
this mighty king, to whom all the east had then submitted. 

.4n- &84. J'fehu.cbadnfzzar 21.] — While Nebuchadnezzar lay a( Ihis siege, 
Nebuzaradan, the captain of his guards, being sent out by him with part of his 
army, invaded the land of Israel, to take revenge, as it may be supposed, for the 
dealh of Gedaliah. there being no other reason why he should fall on the poor 
remains of those miserable people whom he himself had left and settled there. 
In which expedition Nebuzaradan' seizing upon all of the race of Israel that he 
could meet with in the land, made them all captives and sent tlicm to Babylon. 
But they all amounted to no more than seven hundred and forty-five persons, 
the rest baring all fled into Egypt, as hath been before related. 

By this last captivity was fully completed the desolation of the land, no more 
of its former inhabitants being now left therein. And hereby were also com- 
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pleted the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezeldel, tnd other prophets relating 
nereto; ana particulariy that of Ezekiel/ wherein God's forbearance of the house 
of Israel is hmited to three hundred and ninety days, and his forbearance of the 
house of Judah to forty days. For, taking the days for years, according to the 
prophetic style of scripture, from the apostacy oi Jeroboam to the time of this 
tasi captivity, there will be just three hundred and ninety years; and so long 
God bore the idolatry of the house of Israel. And from the eighteenth year of 
Josiah,' when the house of Judah entered into covenant with God to walk wholly 
in his ways, to the same time will be j list forty years; and so long God bore their 
walking contrary to that covenant But now the stated time of his forbearance, 
in respect of bom being fully completed, he completed also the desolation of both 
in this last captivity, in which both had an equal share of them, part of them 
who were now carried away being of the house of Judah, and part of the house 
of Israel. There are others who end both the computations at the destruction 
of Jerusalem: and to make their h3rpothe8i8 good, they begin the forty years of 
God's forbearance of the house of Judah from the mission of the prophet Jere- 
miah to preach repentance unto them, that is, from the thirteenth of Josiah/ 
when he was first called to this office; from which time, to the last year of Zede- 
kiah, when Jerusalem was destroyed, were exactly forty years. And as to the 
three hundred and ninety years' forbearance of the house of Isnel, according 
as they compute the time from Jeroboam's qxxitacy, they make this period to faU 
exactly right also; that is, to contain just three hundred and ninety years from 
that time to the destruction of Jerusalem. But this period relating purely to the 
house of Israel, as contradistinct from the house of Judah, in this pnmhecy, it 
cannot be well interpreted to end in the destruction of Jerusalem, in which, ihe 
house o£ Israel had no concern: for Jerusalem was not within the kingdom of 
Israel, but within the kingdom of Judah, of which it was the metn^KDus; and, 
therefore, the latter only, and not the former, had their punishment in it. But 
this last equally affected both; and, therefore, here may well be ended the reck* 
oning which belonged to both. As to the computing of the forty years of God's 
forbearance of tlie house of Judah, from the mission of Jeremiah to preach re- 
pentance unto them, it must be acknowledged, that from thence to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the number of years falls exactly right; and, therefore, since 
the one hundred and twenty years of Grod's forbearance of the old world is 
reckoned from the hke mission of Noah to preach repentance unto them,* I 
should be inclined to come into this opinion, and reckon the forty years of this 
forbearance of Judah by the forty years of Jeremiali's like preaching of repent- 
ance unto them: but it cannot be conceived why Ezekiel should reckon the time 
of his mission by an era from the eighteenth year of Josiah (for the thirtieth 
year, on which he saith he was called to the prophetic office, is certainly to be 
reckoned from thence,) unless it be with respect to the forty years of God's for- 
bearance of the house of Judah in his own prophecies. 

After this, Nebuzaradan marched against the Ammonites;* and having destroyed 
Rabbah, their royal city, and by fire and sword made great desolation in that 
country, he carried their king, and their princes, and most of the chief of the 
land into captivity: and this was done by way of just revenge for the part which 
they had in the murder of Gedaliah, the king of Babylon's governor in the land 
of Israel. 

And during this siege of Tyre, the other neiglibouring nations, that is, the 
Philistines, the Moabites, the Edomites, and the Zidonians, seem also to have 
been harassed and broken by the excursions of the Babylonians, and to have had 
all those judgments executed upon them, which we find in the prophecies of 
Jeremiah* and EzekieF to have been denounced again them. 

..^n. 574. JSTebuchadnezzar 31.] — In the fourteenth year after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which was the twenty-fifth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin, 

1 Eiek. iv. 1-fi. 2 Chron. xxiw. S9— 31. 3 Jer. i. 9. 4 Gen. vL 3. 

5 Jer. xHx, 1— S. Esek. xxr. lr-7. AnM 1. 14, U. S Jtrr zxTil.— zxix. 7 Enk. xxv. 
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were revealed unto the prophet Ezekiel aU those visions and prophecies con- 
cerning the future state of the church of God, which we have from the fortieth 
chapter of his prophecies to the end of that book. 

This saine year, the judgments which Gk>d had denounced by the mouth of his 
prophets against Pharaoh-Hophra, or Apries, king of Egypt, began to operate 
against him. For the Cyrentana,' a colony of the Greeks that had settled in 
Africa, having lakpn from the Lybians (a neighbouring nation laying Iwtween 
them and the Egyptians, and bordering upon both) ft great part of their land, 
and divided it among themselves, the Lybians made a surrender both of them- 
selves and their country into the hands of Apries, to obtain his prateclion. 
Hereon Apries sent a great army into Lybia to wage war against the Cyreniana; 
which, having the misfortune to be beaten and overthrown in battle, were almost 
all cut off and destroyed, so that very few of them escaped the carnage, and 
returned again into Egypt: whereon the Egyptians, entertaining an opinion that 
this army was sent by Apries into Lybia on purpose to be destroyed, that he 
might, when rid of them, with the more ease and security govern the rest, be- 
came BO incensed against him, that a great many of them, embodying t<^tber, 
revolted from him. Apries, hearing of this, sent Amasis, an officer of his court, 
to appease fliem, and reduce them again to their duly. But while he was 
Epeaking to them, they put on his head the ensigns of royalty, and declared him 
ttieir king; which he accepting of, stayed among them, and increased the revolt 
At which Apries being much inceoaed, sent Paterbemis, another ofGccr of fajs 
court, and one of the first rank among his followers, to arrest Amans, and bring 
him unto him; which he not being able to effect, in the midst of so great an 
anny of conspirators as he found about him, was on his return very cruelly and 
unworthily treated by Apries; for out of anger for his not effecting that for which 
he sent him, though he had no power to accomplish it, he outrageously com- 
manded bis ears and his nose to be immediately cut off. Which wrong and 
indignity ofiered to a person of his high character and wortli, so incensed the 
test of the Egyptians, that they almost all joined with the conspirators in a gene- 
ral revolt from him. Whereon Apries being forced to flee, made his escape 
into the Upper Egypt toward the borders of Ethiopia; where he maintained him- 
self for some years, while Amosis held all the rest. 

^n. &73. Jftbucbadnexiar 32.] — But while this was doing in Egypt, at length, 
in the twenty-sixth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin,' which was the fifteenth 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar made himself master of 
Tyre, after a siege of thirteen years continuance,^ and utterly destroyed the 
place, that is, the city which was on the continent; the ruins of which were 
afterward called Pals Tyrus, or Old Tyre. But, before it came to this extremity, 
the inhabilanls had removed most of their eff'ects into an island about half a 
mile distant from the shore, and there built them a new city. And therefore, 
when Nebuchadnezzar entered that, which he had so long besieged, he found 
little there wherewith to reward his soldiers in the spoil of the place, which they 
had so long laboured to take; and therefore wreaking his anger upon the build- 
ings, and the few inhabitants who were left in them, he razed the whole town 
to the ground, and slew all he found therein. After this it never more recovered 
its former glory; but the city on (he island became the Tj-re tliatwaa afterward 
so famous by that name; the other on the continent never arising any higher 
than to become a village by the name of Old Tyre, as was before said. That it 
was this Tyre only that Nebuchadnezzar besieged, and not the other on the 
island, appears from the descripton of the siege which we have in Ezekiel. 
For thereby we find, that Nebuchadnezzar made a fort against the place,' and 
cast up a mount against it, and erected engines of battery to break down its 
walls,* which could not be said of the Tyre on the island; for that was all sur- 
rounded by the sea. And that he also look, and utterly destroyed that city ap- 
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pears Ukewise torn the 'writiugs of the same prophet.' But that the city on tfte 
island then escaped thia fate ie manifest from the Phcenician histoiies; for in them, 
oRev the death of Ithoba] (who was slain in the conclusion of this war,') we are 
loid that Baal succeeded in the kingdom,' and reigned ten years; and that after 
him succeeded several temporary magistrates, one af^er another, who, under the 
name of Jiidgea, had the government of the place. It is most probable, that, 
after Nebuchadnezzar had taken and destroyed the old town, Iriose who had 
retired into tlie island came to terms, tmd aubmmitted to him; and that thereon 
Baal was deputed to be their king \mder him, and reigned ten years: that, al the 
end of tlie said ten years (which happened in the very year that Nebuchadnezzar 
was again restored after his distraction,) Baal being then dead or deposed, the 
governnient, to make it more dependent tm the Babylonians, was changed into 
that of temporary magistrates; who, instead of the name of kings, had only that 
of siiffeles, or judges, given unto them; which was a name well known among 
the Cartha^nians, who were descended of the Tyrians; for so their chief magis- 
trates were called.' It had its derivation trom the Hebrew word shophctim, i. & 
judges, which was Uio very name whereby the chief governors of Israel were 
called for several generations before they had kings. And under this sort of 
govemmenl tile Tyrians seem to have continued for several years after, till they 
were restored to their former stale by Darius Hystaspis seventy years after, as 
will, in its proper place, be hereafter related. 

And here I cannot but observe, how exactly the chronology of the Phtenician 
annals agreeth with that of the holy scriptures. Kzrkicl placelh the taking of 
Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar in the twenty-sixth year of the captivity of Jehoia- 
chin. For, in the first month, and in the first day of the month of the twenty- 
seventh year, he spcaketh {ch. xxix. 17, 18, See.) of tliat city as newly taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and therefore the taking of it must have been in the year be- 
fore, that is, in the twenly-aixth of the said captivity. This fell in the thirly- 
lecond year of Nebuchadnezzar," according to the Bahylonish account; from 
which year, according to Rolemy's Canon, the first year of Cyrus at Babylon 
will be the thirty-sixth, and so, according to the Fhcemcian annals, will be ex- 
actly the same. For, according to them," after the taking of Tyre by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Baal had the government of it ten years, Ecnibal two months, 
Chalbes ten months, Abbar three months, Milgoous and Jerastratus six years, 
Balator one year, Merball four years, and Hirom twenty years; in whose four- 
teenth year, say the same annals, Cyrus began bis empire. And, putting all 
these together, the fourteenth of Hirom wiU be exactly the thirty-sixth year 
from the thirty-second of Nebuchadnezzar, which was the twenty-sixth of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin, the year, according to Fzekiel, in which Tyre was 
taken. And therefore it dotn hereby appear, that the said Phcenidan annals 
place the taking of Tyre In the ven- same year that Ezekiel doth: for the twea- 
ly-sixtb year from the captivity of Jehoiachin, computed downward, in which 
Ezekiel placeth il, and the thirty-sixth year from the fourteenth of Hirom, com- 
puted upward, in which the Phcenician annals place it, will be exactly the same 
jear. 

Nebuchadnezzar and his army having served so long before Tyre, " till every 
head was bald, and every shoulder peeled,"' through the length and hardship 
of the war, and gotten little on the taking of the place lo reward him and his 
■rmy for their service in executing the wrath of God upon the place, by reason 
that the Tyrians bad saved the Iwst of their effects in the island; God did, by 
the prophet Ezekiel, promise them the spoils of Egypt And accordingly, this 
very same year, immediately after tliis siege was over, Nebuchadnezzar, taking 

1 EiFli. iivl. i. B—il. 3 Itild. iiTlli. 8—10. ' a Joirphuiunlra AiiloiKin. lili. I. 

4 Liilui.Uli.Sa, Sifftla ampifuiniitiitiit en f mil mfUnalu. Tide «ii>qi<-Ju>deiii,llb. 30.«t M,bM 
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ttie advantage of the intestine divisions which were then in Uiat country, by 
reason of the revolt of Aiuosis, marched with his army thither, and overrunning 
the whale land, from Migdol,' or Magdolum (which is at the first entering into 
Egypt,) even to Syene (which is at the farthest end of it toward the borders of 
Ethiopia,) he made a miserable ravage and devastation therein,' slaying multi- 
tudes of ihe inhabitanls, and reducing a great part of the country to such a de- 
solation, as it did not recover from in forty years after,' AAer this, Nebuchad- 
nezzar having loaded himself and his army with the rich spoils of this country, 
and brought it all in subjection lo him, he came to terms with Amasis; and hav- 
ing confirmed him in the kingdom, as his deputy, returned to Babylon. 

During thia ravage of the land of Egypt by the Babylonians, most of the 
JewB, who had fled thither after the murder of Gedaliah, fell into their hand*. 
Many of them they slew;' others they carried captive with them lo Babylon- 
The few that escaped saved themselves by fleeing out of Egypt, and afterward 
lettled again in their own land al the end of the captivity, 

■^n. 570. ■M'tbiichadnezzar 35.] — After Nebuchadnezzar was gone out of Egypt, 
Apries, creeping out of his hiding places, got toward the sca-coasls, most hkely 
into the parts of Lybia; and there hiring an army of Caridns,^ lonians, and 
other foreigners, marched against Amasis, and gave him battle near the city of 
Memphis; in which being vanquished, and taken prisoner, he was carried to the 
city of Sais, and there strangled in his own palace. And hereby were com- 
pleted all the prophecies of the prophets Jeremiah" and Ezekiel,' which they had 
foretold both concerning him and his people; especially thai of Jeremiah, re- 
lating to his death, whereby it was foreshown, " That God would give Pharaoh- 
Hopbra, king of E^^it, into the hands of his enemies, and into the hands of 
them that sought his life, as he gave Zedekiah, king of Judah, into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar, his enemy, that sought his life.'" Which was exactly fulfilled 
on his being taken prisoner, and executed by Amasis in the manner as 1 have 
said. It is remarked of bim by Herodotus,' that he was of that pride and high 
conceit of himself, as to vaunt, that it was not in the power of God himself to 
dispossess him of his kingdom, so securely he thought nimself established in it; 
and agreeably hereto is it. that Ihe prophet Ezekiel chargeth him with saying, 
" The river is mine, and I have made it."" For the first twenty years of his 
reign, he had enjoyed as prosperous a fortune as most of his predecessors, having 
had many successes ^inst Ihe Cypriots," the Zidonians, the Philistines, and 
other nations; but alter he took on himself, Caligula-like, to be thought as a god, 
he fell from his former state, and made thai miserable exit which I have related. 
After his death, Amasis," without any farther opposition, became possessed of the 
whole kingdom of Egypt, and held it from the death of Apries, forty-four years. 
This happened in the nineteenth year after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

In the same nineteenth year, Nebuchadnezzar being returned from this Egyp- 
tian expedition to Babylon, had there the dream of the wonderful great tree, and 
the cutting down thereof; of which, and the interpretation of it. there is a full 
account in the fourth chapter of Daniel. 

Nebuchadnezzar being now at rest from all his wars, and in full peace at home, 
applied himself to the finishing of his buildings at Babylon. Semiramis is said 
by some," and Belus by others," to have first founded this city. Bui by whom- 
soever it was first founcied, it was Nebuchadnezzar that made it one of the woo- 
den of the world. The most famous works therein," were, 1st, the walls of the 
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city; 2SLjt the temple of Beliu; 3dly, his palace, and the hanging-eardenB in it; 
4ihlv, the banks of the river, and, &thly, the artificial lake, and artificial canals 
macfe for the draining of that river. In the magnificence and expense of which 
works he much exceeded whatsoever had been done by any king before him. 
And, excepting the walls of China, nothing like it hath been since attempted, 
whereby any one else can be equalled to him herein. 

First, the walls were every way prodigious: for they were in thickness eighty- 
seven feet, in height three hundred and fiAy feet, and in compass four hundred 
and eighty furlongs, which make sixty of our miles.^ This is Herodotus's ac- 
count of them, who was himself at Babylon, and is the most ancient author that 
hath wrote of this matter. And although there are others that differ from him 
herein, yet the most that agree in any measure of those walls give us the same, 
or very near the same,* that he doth. Those who lay the height of them at fifty 
cubits, speak of them only as they were after the time of Danus Hystaspis: for 
the Babylonians having revolted from him, and in confidence of their strong 
walls stood out against him in a long sieee, after he had taken the place, to pre- 
Tent their rebellion for the future,' he took away their gates, and beat down weir 
walls to the height lait mentioned; and beyond this they were never after raised. 
These walls were drawn round the city in the fonn of an exact square,* each 
side of which was one hundred and twenty furlonss, or fifteen miles in length, 
and all built of large bricks, cemented together wim bitumen,^ a glutinous slime, 
arising out of the earth in that country, which binds in building much stronger 
and firmer than lime, and soon grows much harder than the brick or stones them- 
selves which it cements together. These walls were surrounded On the outside 
with a vast ditch filled with water, and lined with bricks on both sides, after the 
manner of a scarp or counterscarp, and the earth, which was dug out of it, made 
the bricks, wherewith the walls were built; and therefore, from the vast height 
and breadth of the walls may be inferred the greatness of the ditch. In eveiy 
side of this great square were twenty-five gates, that is, a hundred in all, which 
were all made of solid brass; and hence it is, that when God promised to Cyrus 
the conquest of Babylon, he tells him, " that he would break in pieces before 
him the gates of brass." (Isa. xlv. 2.) Betw^een every two of these gates were 
three towers, and four more at the four comers of this great square, and three 
between each of these corners and the next gate on either side; and every one 
of these towers was ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to be understood 
only of those parts of the wall where there was need of towers:* for some parts 
of them lying against morasses always full of water, where they could not be 
approached by an enemy, they had there no need of any towers at all for their 
defence; and therefore in them there were none built; for the whole number 
of them amounted to no more than two hundred and fifty; whereas, had the 
same uniform order been observed in their disposition all round, there must 
have been many more. From the twenty-five gates on each side of this great 
square, went twenty -five streets in straight lines to the gates, which were di- 
rectly over against them in the other side opposite to it. So that the whole 
number of the streets were fifty, each fifteen miles long, whereof twenty-five 
went one way, and twenty-five the other, directly crossing each other at right 
angles." And, besides these, there were also four half streets, which were built 

1 Trt'rndntus, lib. 1. 2 Pliniut, lib. 6. c. 96. Philostratuf, lib. 1. c. 18. 3 Herodot. lib. 3. 

4 Ibid. lib. ]. U. CurtiuD. lib. 5. e. 1. Btrabo, lib. 16. Diod. Bic. lib. 3. Arianud de .ExpediUone Alex- 
andri, lib. 7. 

5 Diotliiriis Biculii!*, lib. 3. 

6 Ilermiotii.M. lib. I. Much, accnrdinff to this model, hatb William Penn the quaker laid out tlie ground fbr 
his city of Pliil.KJelplun, in Pennsylvania; and were it all built according to that design, it would be thefair> 
est and bent city in all America, and not much behind anv other in the whole world. For it lieth between 
two nnviifahl«' rivers, at the distanco of two miles from their confluence, and consists of thirty streets, ten 
of whirl! bciug draivn from river to river are two miles long, and the twenty others being drawn acroM the 
snid ten. indciittine them nt richt angle*, are a mile long. In the midst of the whole iH left a square of ten 
ticren, and in the middle of the four quarters of the town, into which it is equally divided, is a square of Are 
acres; which void places arc designed for the building chnrcbes, schools, and other public buildings, and also 
to Horve for the inhabitants to walk, and other wayK divert themselves in them, in the same manner as Moor* 
fields do in Ixmdon. Above two thousand liousea are in this place already built, and when It shall be wkoll/ 
built according to tU» pfaui ibove mcBiioned, it will be tlie glory of all Uiat pot of tlM worlds and if tte 
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but of one side, na having the wall on the other. These went round the four 
aides of the city next the waits, and were each of them two hiindted feet broad, 
and the rest were about one hundred and fifty,' By these streets thus crossing 
each other, (he whole city was cut out inlosiz hundred and seveaty -sis squares, 
each of which was four furlongs and a half on every side, that is, two miles 
and a quarter in compass. Round these squares, on every side, toward the 
streets, stood the houses, all built three or four stories high, and beautified with 
all manner of adornments toward the streets.' The space within, in the middle 
of each square, was all void ground, employed for yards, gardens, and other 
such uses. A branch of the River Euphrates did run quite across the citji, en- 
tering in on the north side, and going out on the south; over which, in the 
midtSe of the city, was a bridge of a furiong in length,* and thirty feet in 
breadth, built with wonderful art,* to supply the defect of a foundalioD in the 
bottom of the river, which was all sandy. At the two ends of the bridee were 
two palaces,' the old palace on the east side, and the new palace on tlie west 
side of the river; the foftner of these took up four of the squares above men- 
tioned,' and the other nine of them;' and the temple of Belus, which stood next 
the old palace, took up another of these squares. The whole city stood on a 
large flat or plain," in a very fat and deep soil. That part of it which was on 
the east side of the river* was the old city; the other on the west side was added 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Both together were included within that vast square I 
haTe mentioned. The pattern hereof seemcth to have been taken from Nine- 
veh, that having been exactly four hundred and eigh^ furlongs round, as this 
was," For Nebuchadnezzar having, in conjunction with his father, destroyed 
that old royal seat of the Assyrian empire", resolved to make this, which he in- 
tended should succeed it in that dignity, altogether as large; only, whereas 
Nineveh was in the form of a paralleli^^m," he made Babylon in that of an 
exact square; which figure rendered it somewhat the larger of the two. To fill 
this great and large city wi^ inhabitants, was the reason that Nebuchadnezzar, 
out of Judea and other conquered countries, carried so great a number of cap- 
tives thither. And could he have made it as populous as it was great, there was 
no country in all the east could better, than that in which it stood, have main- 
tained so ^reat a number of people, as must then have been in it for the fer- 
tility of this province was so great, that it yielded to the Persian kings, during 
their reign over Asia," half as much as did all that large empire besides; the 
common return of their tillage being t)etween two and three hundred fold every 
crop. But it never happened to have been fully inhabited;" it not having had 
time enough to grow up thereto: for, within twenty-five years after the death of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the royal scat of the empire was removed from thence to Shu- 
sban by Cyrus; which did put an end to the growing glory of Babylon; for after 
that it never more flourished. When Alexander came to Babylon, Curtius tells 
us, no more than ninety furlongs of it was then built;" which can no otherwise 
be understood, than of so much in length; and if ve allow the breadth to be as 
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much as the length (which is the utmost that can be allowed,) it will follow, that 
no more than eight thousand one hundred square furlongs were then built upon; 
but the whole space within the waUs contained fourteen thousand four hundred 
square furlongs; and therefore there must have been six thousand three hundred 
square furlongs that were unbuilt, which Curtius tells us^ were ploughed and 
sown. And, besides this, the houses were not contiguous, but all buflt with a 
void space on each side between house and house. And the same historian 
tells us, this was <}one because this way of building seemed to them the safest 
His words are: " Ac ne totam quidem urbem tectis occupaverunt, per nonaginta 
stadia habitatur; nee omnia continua sunt, credo quia tutius visum est pluribus 
locis spargif' t. e, " Neither was the whole city built upon, for the space of 
ninety funongs it was inhabited; but the houses were not contiguous, because 
they thought it safest to be dispersed in many places distant from each other." — 
Which words (they thought it safest) are to be understood, not as if they did this 
for the better securing of their houses from fire, as some interpret them, but 
chiefly for the better preserving of health. For hereby, in cities situated in 
such hot countries, those sofiSx^ations and other inconveniences are avoided, 
which must necessarily attend such as there dwell in houses closely built to- 
other. For which reason Delhi, the capital of India, and several other cities 
m those warmer parts of the world, are thus built; the usage of those places be- 
ing, that such a stated space of ground be left void between every house that is 
built in them. And old Rome was built after the same manner. So that, put- 
ting all this together, it will appear that Babylon was so large a city, rather in 
scheme than in reahty. For, according to this account, it must be by much the 
lar|er part that was never built; and therefore, in this respect, it must give place 
%> Nineveh, which was as many furlongs in circuit as the other, and without any 
void ground in it that we are told of. And the number of its infants at the same 
time, which could not discern between their right hand and their left, which the 
scriptures tell us were one hundred and twenty thousand in the time of Jonah, 
doth sufficiently prove it was fully inhabited. It was intended, indeed, that 
Babylon should have exceeded it in every thing. But Nebuchadnezzar' did not 
live long enough, nor the Babylonish empire last long enough, to finish the 
scheme that was first drawn of it 

The next great work of Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon was the temple of Belus.' 
But that which was roost remarkable in it was none of his work, but was built 
many ages before. It was a wonderful tower that stood in the middle of it. 
At the foundation, it was a square of a furlong on each side,' that is, half a mile 
in the whole compass, and consisted of eight towers, one built above over the 
other. Some following a mistake of the Latin version of Herodotus, wherein 
the lowest of these towers is said to be a furlong thick and a furlong high, will 
have each of these towers to have been a furlong high, which amounts to a 
mile in the whole. But the Greek of Herodotus, which is the authentic text of 
that author, saith no such thing, but only, that it was a furlong long and a furlong 
broad, without mentioning any thing of its height at all. And Strabo, in his 
high description of it, calling it a pyramid, because of its decreasing or bench- 
ing-in at every tower, saith of the whole,^ that it was a furlong high, and a fur- 
long on every side. To reckon every tower a furlong, and the whole a mile 
high, would shock any man's belief^ were the authority of both these authors 
for it, much more when there is none at all. Taking it only as it is described 
by Strabo, it was prodigious enough: for, according to his dimensions only, 
without adding any thing farther, it was one of the most wonderful works in the 
world, and much exceeding the greatest of the pyramids of Egypt, which hath 
been thought to excel all oSier works in the world besides. For although it fell 
short of that pyramid at the basis'* (where that was a square of seven hundred feet 
on every side, and this but of six-hundred,) yet it fjeu* exceeded it in the height; tJie 

1 a. Cortiut, lib. 5. c L S Beiomis tpad JoMph. Antiq. Ub. 10. e. II. 3 Herodot. Ub. L 

4 Birtbo. lib. 10. 6 See Mr. Oreayee* Deecripcion of U» Pyraaidf, p. 68» 00. 
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perpendicularmeasurc of the said pyramid being no more than four hundred 
and eighty-one feet, whereas that of the other was full six hundred; and there- 
fore, it was higher than that pyramid by one hundred and nineteen feet, 
which ia one quarter of the whole. And therefore, it waa not without reason 
that Bochartus asserts it to have been (he very same tower which was (here 
built at the confusion of tongues.' For it wa^ prodigioua enough to answer 
the scripture description of it; and it is particularly atlesled by several 
aulhots to have been all built of briclcs and bitumen,* as the scriptures tell 
us the tower of Babel was. Herodotus saith, that the going up to it was by 
stairs on the outside round it; from whence it seems most likely, that the whole 
ascent to it was by the benching-in, drawn in a eloping line from the bottom to 
the top eight times round it; and that this made tlie appearance of eight towers, 
one above another, in the same manner as we have the lower of Babel commonly 
described in pictures; saving only, that whereas [hat ia usually pictured round, 
this was square. For such B benching-in, drawn in a slope eight times round 
in manner as aforesaid, would make the whole seem on every side as consisting 
of eight towers, and the upper tower to be so much less than that next below il, as 
the breadth of the benching-in amounted to. These eight towers being as so 
many stories one above another, were each of them seventy-five feet high, and 
in them were many great rooms with arched roofs supported by pillars. AU 
which were made parts of the temple, after the tower became consecrated to that 
idolatrous use. The uppermost story of all was that which was most sacred, 
and where their chiefest devotions were performed. Over the whole, on the top 
of the tower, waa an observatory, by the benefit of which it was,' that the Baby- 
lonians advanced their skill in astronomy beyond all other nations, and came to 
BO early a perfection in it, as is related. For when Alexander took Babylon, 
Calisthenea the philosopher, who accompanied him thither, found they had 
astronomical observations for one thouaand nine hundred and three years back- 
ward from that time: which carrieth up the account as high as the ooe hundred 
and fifle^Hth year afler the flood, which waa within fifleen years after the tower 
of Babet'was built For the confusion of tongues, which followed immediately 
after the building of that tower, happened in the year wherein Peleg was born, 
which was one hundred and one years after the flood, and fourteen years after 
that these observations began. Tliis account CaHsthenes sent from Babylon 
into Greece to bis master Aristotle, as Simpliciua, from the authority of Porphyry, 
delivers il unto us in his second book De C(e1o. Till the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the temple of Belus contained no more Uian this tower only, and the rooms 
in it served all the occasions of that idolatroua worship. But he enlarged it' by vast 
buildings erected round it, in a sqare of two furlongs on every side,' and a mile 
in circumference, which was one thousand eight hundred feet more than the 
square of the temple of Jerusalem:' for that was but tliree thousand feel round; 
whereas thiiwas, according to this account, four thousand eight hundred. And 
on the outside of all these buildings, there was a wall enclosing the whole, 
which may be supposed to have been of equal extent with the square in which 
it stood, that is, two miles and a half in compass, in which were several gates 
leading into the temple, all of solid brass;' and the brazen sea, the brazen pillars, 
and the other brazen vessels, which were carried to Babylon from the temple of 
Jerusalem, seem to have been employed to the making of them. For it is said, 
that Nebuchadnezzar did put all the sacred vessels, which he carried from Jerusa- 
lem, into the house of his god at Babylon,' that is, into this house or temple of Bel; 
for that was the name of the great god of the Babylonians. He is supposed to 
have been the same with Nimrod, and to have been called Bel from his domi- 
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nion, and Nimrod fix>Tn his rebellion: for Bel, or Baal, which is the same name, 
signifieth lardy and Nimrod, a rebel, in the Jewish and Chaldean languages: the 
former was his Babylonish name, by reason of bis empire in that place, 
and the latter his scripture name, by reason of his rebellion, in revolting fnnn 
God to follow his own wicked designs. This temple stood till ihe time of Xerxes: 
but he, on his return from his Grecian expedition, demolished the whole of it,^ 
and laid it all in rubbish; having first plundered it of all its immense riches, 
among which were several images or statutes of massy gold, and one of them is 
said 1^ Diodorus Siculus* to have been forty feet high, which might perchance 
have been that which Nebuchadnezzar consecrated in the plains of Dura. 
J^ebuchadnezzar's golden image is said, indeed, in scripture, to nave been sixty 
cubits, t. e, ninety feet high, but that must be understood of the image and 
pedestal both togethen for that image bein| said to have been but six cubits broad or 
thick, it is impossible that the image comd have been sixty cubits high; for that 
makes its height to be ten times its breadth or thickness, which exceeds all the pro- 
portions of a man, no man's height being above six times his thickness, measuring 
the slenderest man living at his waist But where the breadth of this image 
was measured is not said: perchance it was fitxn shoulder to shoulder; and then 
the proportion of six cubits' breadth will bring down the height exactly to the 
measure which Diodorot hath mentioned: for the usual heieht of a man being 
four and a half of his breadth between the shoulders, if the image were 
six cubits broad between the shoulders, it must, according to this proportion, 
have been twenty-seven cubits high, which is forty feet and a half. Besides, 
Diodorus tells us,' that this image of forty feet high, contained one thou- 
sand Babylonish talents of gold, which, according to Pollux (who, in his 
Onomasticon, reckons a Babylonish talent to contain seven thousand Attic 
drachms, t. e. eight hundred and seventy-five ounces,) amounts to three millions 
and a half of our money .^ But, if we advance the height of the statue to ninety 
feet without the pedestal, it will increase the value to a sum incredible; and 
therefore, it is necessary to take the pedestal also into the height mentioned by 
Daniel. Other images and sacred utensils were also in that temple, all of solid 
gold. Those that are particularly mentioned by Diodorus contain Gye thousand 
and thirty talents, which, with the one thousand talents in the image above 
mentioned, amount to above twenty-one millions of our money. And, besides, 
this, we may well suppose the value of as much more in treasure and utensils 
not mentioned, which was a vast sum. But it was the collection of near two 
thousand years; for so long that temple had stood. All this Xerxes took away 
when he destroyed it. And, perchance to recruit himself with the plunder, 
aHer the vast expense which he had been at in his Grecian expedition, was that 
which chiefly excited him to the destruction of it, what other reason soever 
might be pretended for it. Alexander, on his return to Babylon from his 
Indian expedition,* proposed again to have rebuilt it; and, in order hereto, he did 
set ten thousand men on work to rid the place of its rubbish: but, after they had 
laboured herein two months, Alexander died, before they had perfected much 
of the undertaking; and this did put an end to all farther proceedings in that 
design. Had he Lved, and made that city the seat of his empire, as it was sup- 
posed he would,' the glory of Babylon would no doubt have been advanced by 
him to the utmost height that ever Nebuchadnezzar intended to have brought 
it to, and it would again have been the queen of the east. 

Next this temple, on the same east side of the river,^ stood the old palace of 
the kings of Babylon, being four miles in compass. Exactly over against it, on 

1 Strabo, lib. 16. p. 738. Herodot. lib. 1. Arrianus de Expeditione Alexandri, lib. 7. 
a Lib. a. 3 Ibid. 

4 This is according to the lowest computation, valuing an Attic drachm at no more than aeven-pence 
halfpenny, whereat Dr. Bernard reckoni it to be eight-pence farthing, which would mount the turn much 
higher. 

5 Strabo, lib. 16. Joseph, contrt Apionem, lib. 1. Arrianui de Expeditione Alexandri, lib. 7. 
e Strabo, lib. IS. p. 731. 7 Diodor. Sic Ub. 8. rmiMtratas, lib. 1. c 18 
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ibe other aide of the river, stood the new palace;' and this was tlial which Ne- 
buchadnezzar built.' ll was four timea aa big as the former, oa being eight 
miles in compass.' It waj surrounded with three walls, one within another, and 
strongly fortified, according to the way of those times. But what was moat 
wonderful in it were the baQ^itg-gardens, which were of so celebrated a name 
among the Greeks. Thev contained a square of four plelhra (that is, of four 
hundred feel) on every siae,* and were carried up aloft into the air, in the man- 
ner of several large terraces, oac above another, till the highest equalled the 
height of the walls of the city. The aacent was from terrace to tenace, by 
stairs ten feel wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast arches built upon 
arches, one above another, and strengthened by a wall, surrounding it on every 
side, erf twenty -two feet in tbiclmess. The floors of every one of tnese terraces 
were laid in the same manner; which was thus: — On the top of the arches were 
first laid large Hat atones, sixteen feet long, and four broad, and over them was 
a layer <^ reed, mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, over which were two 
rows of bricks, closely cemented together by plaster, and then over all were laid 
thick sheets of lead; and, lastiy, upon the lead was laid the mould of the gar- 
den: and all this floorage was contrived to keep the moisture of the mould from 
running away down through the arches. The mould or earth laid hereon was 
of that depth, aa lo have room enough for the greatest trees to take rooting in 
it; and such were planted all over it In every terrace, as were also all other 
trees, plants, and flowers, that were proper for a garden of pleasure. In the 
upper terrace there was an aqueduct or engine, whereby water was drawa up 
out of the river, which from thence watered the whole garden. Amyitis, the 
wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been bred in Media {for she was the daughter 
of Astyages, the king of that countty, as hath been before related,) had been 
much taken with the mountainous and woody parts of that counir}', and there- 
fore desired to have something like it at Babylon; and to gratify her herein was 
the reason of erecting this monstrous work of vanih'. 

The other works attributed to him by Beroaus' and Abydenus,' were the banks 
of the river, and the artificial canals, and artificial lake, which were made for 
draining of it in the times of the overtlowa: for, on the coming on of the sum- 
mer,' the sun melting the snow on the mountains of Armenia, from thence 
there is always a great overflow of water during the months of June, July, and 
August, which, running into the Euphrates, makes it overflow all its bonks 
durmg that seaaon, in the same manner as doth the Biver Nile in Egypt; where- 
by the city and country of Babylon suffering great damage, for the preventing 
hereof,' he did, a great way up the stream, cut out of it, on the east side, two 
artificial canals, thereby to drain off these overflowings into the Tigris, before 
they should reach Babylon. The farthest of these was the current which did 
run into the Tigris near Seleucia,' and the other that which, taking its course 
between the last mentioned and Babylon, discharged itself into the same river 
over against Apamia; which being very large, and navigable for great vessels, 
was from thence called Naharmdcha,'" that is, in the Chaldean language, the 
Hoyal River, This is said to have been made by Gobaris," or Gobrias, who, 
being the governor of the province, had the overseeing of the work commilled 
to his care, and seemeth lo have been the same who afterward, on a great 
wrong done him, revolted from the Babylonians to Cyrus, as wiU be hereafter 
related. And, for the farther aectiring of the country, Nebuchadnezzar built 
■Jso prodig^us banks of brick and bitumen on each aide of the river," to keep 

1 Dtudnr. Sic lib 9. Philodnlui, Ub. 1,1.16. 3 BiinHaaanIJsHBli.llb.inc.il, 

3 Diodnr. lib, S. Hncatnl. lib, I. 4 DjDdar. Bk, lib. 9. Sliibd. lib, 10. a. CiirtkiB, lib. 5. e. 1. 

i Apuil Jnirpb, Awiq. lib. 10, c. II. Fl eouLn AplDnda. lib. I. 

T Strabo. lib. la. FUl. lib. y e. as. Arriinu da Eipedllloiia Aleiandtj. lib. T. O. Curliui, lib. 5. e. 1. 
S AbydenuiapuiieiiHb. Pmp.ET(iii. Uh, «. S PidI. lib. I.s. IS. Flin. lib.*, t iS. 

10 ^mlEnDi aiud EuHb. Fivp. Evans, lib. 9. Plol. lib. 3. c IS. Plln. Iib.e. C.IB. PnlrUui, lib. I. Ab- 
mianiu tfinHlllaiu,iib.S4. Eliabo. lib. li. p. 747. laldaigt Cbarucnni da Slalhmia Panhidh 
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it within its channel, which were carried along torn the head of the said canalf 
down to the city/ and some way below it But the most wonderful part of the 
work was within the city itself; for there, on each side of the river,* he built 
from the bottom of it a great wail, for its banks, of brick and bitumen, which 
was of the same thickness with the walls of the city; and, over against every 
street that crossed the said river, he made, on each side, a brazen gate in the 
said wall, and stairs leading down from it to the river, from whence the citizens 
used to pass by boat from one side to the other, which was the only passage they 
had over the river, till the bridge was built, which I have above mentioned. 
The gates were open by day, but always shut by night And this prodigious 
work was carried on,* on hdh sides of the river, to the length of one himdred 
and sixty furlongs, which is twenty miles of our measure; and therefore must 
have been began two miles and a half above the city, and continued down two 
miles and a half below it; for through the city was no more than fifteen mUes. 
While these banks were building, the river was turned another way: for which 
purpose, to the west of Babylon,^ was made a prodigious artificial lake, which 
was according to the lowest computation,* forty miles square, and one hundred 
and sixty in compass; and in depth thirty-five feet, saith Herodotus; seventy- 
five, saith Megastiienes. The former seems to measure from the surface of the 
sides, and the other firom the top of the banks that were cast up upon them. 
And into this lake was the whole river turned by an artificial canal cut from the 
west side of it, till all the said work was finished, and then it was returned 
again into its own former channel. But that the said river, in the time of its in- 
crease, might not, through the gates above mentioned, overflow the city, this 
lake, with the canal leadmg thereto, was still preserved, and proved the best and 
most effectual means to prevent it; for whenever the river rose to such an height, 
as to endanger this overflowing, it always discharged itself, by this canal, into 
the lake, through a passage in the bank of the river, at the head of the said ca- 
nal, made there of a pitch fit for this purpose, whereby it was prevented from 
ever rising any higher below that place. And the water received into the lake, 
at the time of these overflowings, was there kept all the year, as in a common 
reservatory, for the benefit of the country, to be let out by sluices, at aU conve- 
nient times, for the watering of the lands below it So it equally served the 
convenience of Babylon, and also the convenience of that part of the province, 
in improving their lands, and making them the more fertile and beneficial to 
them; though at last it became ,th6 cause of great mischief to both; for it afford- 
ed to Cyrus the means of taking the city, and, in the effecting thereof, became 
the cause of drowning a great part of that country, which was never after reco- 
vered; of both which an account will be hereafter given in its proper place. 
Berosus, Megasthenes, and Abydenus, attribute all these works to Nebuchadnez- 
zar; but Herodotus tells us, that the bridge, the river banks, and the lake, were 
the work of Nitocris, his daughter-in-law. Perhaps Nitocris finished what Ne- 
buchadnezzar had left unperfected at his death, and this procured her, with that 
historian, the honour of the whole. 

All the flat whereon Babylon stood being by reason of so many rivers and 
canals running through it, made in many places marshy, especially near the 
said rivers and canals, this caused it to abound much in willows; and, therefore, 
it is called, in scripture, fhe valley ofwUhws, (for so the words, Isa. xv. 7, which 
we translate the brook of the willows, ought to be rendered:) and, for the same 
reason, the Jews (Ps. cxxxvii. 1, %) are said, when they were by the rivers of 
Babylon, in the land of their captivity, to have hung their harps upon the wil- 
lows, that is, because of the abundance of them which grew by those rivers. 

1 Herod lib. 1. 2 Borosus apud Josep?i. Antiq. lib. 10. c. 11. 

3 Diod. lib. 2. p. %- 4 Abydenus apud Euseb. Pnpp. Evang. lib. 9. Herod, lib. 1. Diod. lib. 3. p. 06. 

5 According to Herodotus, this lake was four hundred and twenty furlongs square, i. t. fifty-two miles and 
R lialf on every side, and then the whole compass must be two hundred and ten miles; but accordinf to Me- 
Kasthenes. the whole compass was but forty parasangv.i. t. one hundred and sixty miles, for each parasangn 
contained four of our miles. 
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^. 569. Kthuehaditfzziff 36.]— Al the end of twelve months afLer Nebuchad* 
ne»i&r's last dream,' while he was walking in hie palace at Babylon, most likely 
in his hanging-gardens, and in the uppermost terrace of them, from whence he 
might have a fiul prospect of the whole city, he proudly boasting of bis great 
works done therein, said, " Is not this great Babylon, which 1 have built for the 
house of the kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty?'" But, while the words were yet in his mouth, there came a voice 
to him from heaven lo rebuke his pride, which told him, that his kingdom was 
departed from him, and thai he should be driven from the society of men, and 
thenceforth {(x seven years have his dwelling with the wild beasts of the field, 
there to live like them in a brutal manner. And immediately hereon, his lensea 
being taken from him, he fell into a distracted condition; and continuing so for 
seven years, he lived abroad in the fields, eating grass like the oxen, and taking 
his lodgings on the ground, in the open air, as they did, till his hair was grown 
like eagles' feathers, and bis nails like birds' claws. \Jin. 963.] — But, at the 
end of seven years, his understanding returning unto him, he was restored 
again to his kingdom, and his former majesty and honour re-established on 
him. And hereon, being made fully sensible of the almighty power of the 
God of heaven and earth, and that it is he only that doth all things according 
to his will, both in the armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth, and by his everlasting dominion dieposeth of all things at his good plea- 
sure, he did, by a public decree, make acknowledgment hereof through all the 
Babylonish empire, praising his almighty power, and magnifying his mercy, in 
his late restoradon shown upon him. 

Ai^ SGi J^^niehtidiuzxar 43.] — After this he lived only one year, having 
reigned, according to the Babylonish account, from Ihe death of his father, forty- 
three years, and according lo the Jewish account, from his first coming with an 
army into Syria, forty-five years. His death happened about the end of the 
year, a litlle before the eonclUBion of the thirty-seventh year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin. He was one of the greatest princes that had reined in the east for 
many ages before him. Megasthenes prefers him for his valour to Herculfa.' 
But his greatness, riches, and power, did in nothing more appear, than in his 
prodigious works at Babylon above described, which, for many ages after, were 
nwken of as the wonders of the world. He is said at his death to have prophe- 
cied of the coming of the Persians,' and their bringing of the Babylonians in 
subjection lo them. Bui in this he spake no more than what he had been in- 
formed of by Daniel the prophet, and, in the interpretation of his dreams, been 
assured by him should speedily come to pass, as accordingly it did within twen- 
ty-three years after. ^^ 

^n. 561. BvUmerodach I^fc-On the death of this great prince, Eviimerodach 
his son succeeded him in the Babylonish empire;' and, as soon as he was setded 
in the throne, he released Jehoiachin, the king of Jitdah, out of prison, after he 
had lain there near thirty-seven years, and promoted him to great honour in his 
palace, admitting him to eal bread continually at his table, and placing bim there 
before all the other kings and great men of his empire that came lo him to Ba- 
bylon; and also made him a daily allowance to support him, with an equipage in 
all things else suitable hereto, Jerome lells us,' from an ancient tradition of the 
Jews, that Eviimerodach, having had the government of the Babylonish empire 
during his father's distraction, administered it so ill, that, as soon as the old king 
came ^;ain to himself, he put him in prison for it; and that Ihe place of his im- 
prisonment happening to be the same where Jehoiachin had long lain, be there 
entered into a particidar acquaintance and friendship with him; and Ihat thia 
was the cause of the great kindness which he afterward showed him. And since 
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the old historical tr&ditioiis of the Jtmu are often Quoted in the New Testament,' 
if this were such, it is not whoUy to be disregarded; and thsi especially aince 
tiie mal-administrations, which Evilmerodach was guilty of after his father's 
death, ave reason enough to beliere, that he could* not govern without them be- 
fore. For be proved a venr picfligate and vicious prince,' and for that reason 
was called Evilmerodach, that is, fooh^ Merodach; for his proper name was only 
Merodach. But, whatsoever was the inducing reason, thia ^vour he showed to 
the captive prince as soon as his fiuther was dead. So that the last year of Ne- 
buchadnezzar's reign was the last of the thirtynBeven years of Jehoiachin's cq>- 
tivi^; and this shows us when it begun, and serves to the connecting of the 
chronology of the Babylonish and Jewish history in all other particulars. For 
which reason it may be useful to have a particubr state of this matter, which I 
take to have been as foUowethw— In the seventh year of the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, according to the Babvlonish account, in the beginning of the Jewish 
year,* that is, in the month of April, according to our year, Jehoiachin was car- 
ried captive to Babylon. And merefore, the first year of his captivity, begin- 
ning in the month of April, in the seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, the thirty- 
seventh year of it must begin in the same month of April, in the forty-third 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, toward the end whereof that e;reat king dying, with 
the beginning of the next year began the first year of me reign of EvOmero- 
dach; and the March following, that is,^ on the twenty-seventh day of the twelfth 
or last month of the Jewish year, Jehoiachin was, hy the great favour of the new 
king, released from his captivity, in the manner as is above expressed, about a 
month before he had fully completed thirty-seven years in it 

•^n, ^\, Evilmerodach 1.] — In the same year, which was the first of Evilme- 
rodach at Babylon,* Croesus succeeded Alyattis, his father, in the kingdom of 
Lydia, and reigned there fourteen years. This was the twenty-eighth year after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the forty-sixth of the seventy years' captivity 
of Judah. 

^n, 559. J^erigKssar 1.] — When Evilmerodach had reigned two years at Ba- 
bylon, his lusts, and his other wickedness, made him so intolerable, that at length 
even his own relations conspired against him,* and put him to death, and Neng- 
lissar, his sister's husband,' who was the head of the conspiracy against him, 
reigned in his stead. And since it is said, that Jehoiachin was fed by him until 
the day of his death,* it is inferred from hence that he did not outlive him, but 
that he either died a little before him, or else, as a favourite, was slain with him. 
The last seemeth most probable, as best agreeing with the prophecy of Jeremiah 
concerning him; for it is therein denounced against him, that he should not pros- 
per in his days;' which could not be so well verifiedjrf him, if he died in full 
possession of all that prosperity which EvilmerodaolTadvanced him unto. 

On the death of Jehoiachin, Salathiel his son became the nominal prince of 
the Jews after him." For, after the loss of the authority, they still kept up the 
title; and for a great many ages after, in the parts about Babylon, there was al- 
ways one of the house of David, which, by the name of the Iiead of the captivity,^^ 
was acknowledged and honoured as a prince among that people, and had some 
sort of jurisdiction, as far as it was consistent with the government they were 
under, always invested in him, and sometimes a ratification was obtained of it 
from the princes that reigned in that country. And it is said, this pageantiy is 
still kept up among them;'* and chiefly, it seems, that they may be furnished from 
hence with an answer to give the Christians, when they urge the prophecy of 

I By St. Stephen, Acts vii. By St. Paul, Heb. xU S5— 37; and to Timothy 2nd Ep. iii. 8; and by St. Jude 
0. 14, 15. 

5 Bernsus apud Jomphum contra Apionem, lib. 1. 

3 SChron. xxx\'i. 10. For there it u said, that it was at the retain of the year. 

4 2 Kings xxv. 27. Jor. Iii. 31. 5 Herodotus, lib. I. 

6 Berosus apud Josephuin contra Apionem, lib. 1. Mefrasthenes apud Eusebium Prep. Evan^. lib. 9. 

7 Beropus apud Joitoitlmni conira Apionem, lib. 1. Ptol. in Canone. Josephus Antiq. lib. JO. c. JS. Me- 
gasthenes apud Eusebium Pnep Evang. lib. 9. 8 Jer. Iii. 33. 9 Ibid. xxiL 30. 10 2 Ewlras v. 16. 

II Vide NoUs Constantini I'Empercur ad BenJ. Itinerarium, p. 199, Slc. 

19 Vid. Jneobi Altingi librum Shilo, lib. 1. c. 3. 13. 14, Itc. Et Seldenum de Syoedriit. lib. 3. c. 7. wc. & 
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Jacob against them: for whensoever, bora that prophcey, it is presKd upoo them 
that the Messiah must be come, because tlie sceptre is aow departed from Judah, 
and there is no more a lawgiver among them from between his feet, we are com- 
raonly told of this Itead of the caplivity: llieir uaual answer being, thut the sceptre 
is still preserved among ihem in l/ie head of the captivity; and that they have also 
in their nasi,' or prince of the Sanhedrin (another pageantry ollicer of theirs,) a 
lawgiver from between the feet of Judah (that i», of his seed.) atiil remaining in 
Israel. But if these officers are now ceased from among them, as some of them 
will acknowledge, then this answer must cease also; and the prophecy returns 
in its full force upon them; and why do they then any longer resist the power 
of it' 

The same year that Evilroerodach was slain, died Astyages,' king of Media, 
and after him succeeded Cyaxares the second, his son, in the civil govemroent 
of the kingdom, and Cyrus, his grajidaon, by his daughter Mandana, in the mi- 
litary. Cyrus at this time was Ibr^ years old,' and Cyasares forty-one.* And 
from this year those who reckon to Cyrus a reign of thirty years, begin that com- 
putation. For Nerighssar, on his coming to the crown, making great prepara- 
tions for a war againjt the Medes,' Cyaxares called Cyrus out of Persia to his 
assistance, and on his arrival with an army of thirty thousand Persians, Cyas- 
ares made him general of the Medes also, and sent him with the joint forces of 
both nations to make war against the Babylonians. And from this time he was 
reckoned by all foreigners as king over both these nations; althou^, in reality, 
the regal power was solely in Cyasares, and Cynis was no more than general of 
the confederate army under him. But after his dealh, he succeeded him in the 
kingdom of the Medes, as he did his father a little before in that of I'«rsia; which, 
with the countries he had conquered, made up the Persian empire, of which he 
was the founder and first monarch. 

He was a very extraordinary person in the age in which he lived, for wisdom 
T>lour, and virtue, and of a name famous la holj- writ, not onlj- for beia^ the 
restorer of the state of Israel,' but especially in bemg there appomted for it by 
name many years t>efore he was born;' which is an honour therein given to none, 
save only to him and Josiah, king of Judah." He was bom (tt hath been al- 
ready taken notice of) in the same year in which Jehoiachin aied. It is on all 
hands agreed, that his mother was Mandana, the daughter of Astyages, king of 
the Medes, and his father Cambyses, a Persian. But whether this Cambyses 
was king of that country, or only a pnvale person, is not agreed. Herodotus, 
and those who follow him, allow him to have been no more than a private no- 
bleman of the family of Achimenes, one of the most ancient in that country. 
But Xenophon's account makes him king of the Persians, but subject to the 
Medes. And not only in this particular, but also in most things else concerning 
Ibis great prince, the relations of these two historians are very much different. 
But Herodotus's account of him, containing narratives which arc much more 
strange and surprising, and consequently more diverting and acceptable to the 
reader, most have chosen rather to follow him, than Xenophon, that have written 
after their times of this matter. Which humour was much forwarded by Plato, 
in his giving a character of Xenophon's History of Cyrus' (in which he was also 
followed by Tully.) as if therein,'" under the name of Cyrus, lie rather drew a 
description of what a worthy and just prince ought to be, than gave us a tnio 
history of what that prince really was. It must be acknowledged, that Xeno- 
phon, being a great commander, as well as a great philosopher, did graft many 
of his maxims of war and policy into that history; and to make it a vehicle for 

I VIrtB Buiinrll Ldicon HablHninuin. p. 13W. el Brldenuo dc »V>«I'>)>> ">■• '*• ''' ^■ 
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this, perchance was his Avhole design in writing that hook. But it doth not foU 
low from hence, hut that still the whole foundation and ground-plot of the work 
ipay all be true history. That he intended it for such is plain, and that it was so, 
its agreeableness with the holy writ doth abundantly verify. And the true rea- 
son why he cho^ the life of Cyrus before all others, for the puipose above men- 
tioned, scemeth to be no other, but that he found the true history of that excel- 
lent and gallant prince to be, above all others, the fittest, for those maxims of 
right policy and true princely virtue to correspond with, which he graAed upon 
it. And, therefore, bating the military and political reflections, the descants, 
discourses, and speeches, interspersed in that work, which must be acknowledged 
to have been all of Xenophon's addition, the remaining bare matters of fact 
I take to have been related, by that author, as the true histor}' of Cyrus. And 
thus far 1 think him to have been an historian of much better credit in this mat- 
ter than Herodotus. For Herodotus, having travelled through Egypt, Syria, and 
several other countries, in order to the writing of his history, did, as tiaveilers 
use to do, that is, put down all relations upon trust, as he met with ihtWkt &nd 
no doubt he was imposed on in many of them. But Xeuophon was a man of 
anotlier character,' who wrote all things witli great judgment, and due conside- 
ration; and, having lived in the court of Cyrus the younger, a descendant of the 
Cyrus whom we now speak of, had opportunities of being better informed of 
what he wrote of this great prince, tlian Herodotus was; and, confining himself 
to this argument only, no doubt he examined all matters, relating to it, more 
thoroughly, and gave a more accurate and exact account of them, than could be 
expected from the other, who wrote of all tilings, at large, as they came in his 
way. And, for these reasons, in all things relating to this prince, I have chosea 
to follow Xenophon, rather than any of those who difier from him. 

For the first twelve years of his life,' Cyrus lived in Persia with his father,, 
and was there educated af\er the Persian manner, in hardship and toil, and all 
such exercises as would best tend to fit him for the fatigues of war, in which he 
exceeded all his contemporaries. But here it must be taken notice of, that the 
name of Persia did then extend only to one province of that large country which 
hath been since so called: for then the whole nation of the Persians could number 
no more than one hundred and twenty thousand men.^ But afterward, when, 
by the wisdom and valour of Cyrus, they had obtained the empire of the East, 
the name of Persia became enlarged with their fortunes; and it thenceforth took 
in all that vast tract, which is extended east and west, from the River Indus to 
the Tigiis, and north and south, from the Caspian Sea to the ocean; and so much 
that name comprehends even to this day. After Cyrus was twelve years old, he 
was sent for into Media by Astyagcs, his grandfather, with whom he continued 
five years: and, there, by the sweetness of his temper, his generous behaviour, 
and his constant endeavour to do good offices with his grandfather for all he 
could, he did so win the hearts of the Medes to him, and gained such an interest 
among them, as did afterward turn very much to his advantage, for the winning 
of that empire which he erected. In the sixteenth year of his age, Evilmero- 
dach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon and Assyria, being abroad 
on a hunting expedition, a little before his marriage, for a show of his bravery, 
made an inroad into the territories of the Medes, which drew out Astyages, with 
his forces, to oppose him.* On which occasion Cyrus, accompanying his grand- 
father, then first entered the school of war; in which he behaved himself so 
well, that the victory, which was at that time gained over the Assyrians, wa» 
chiefly owing to his valour. The next year after, he went home to his father 
into Persia, and there continued till the fortieth year of his hfe; at which time 
he was called forth to the assistance of his uncle Cyaxares, on the octuion of 
which I have mentioned. Hereon he marched out of Persia with his armj, and 

1 DiojT. LaprtiiH in Vita Xcriophonlin. 2 Cyropedia, lib. J 3 Ibtfl. 

4 From houcc it may he inf<;rrud, that Evilincrodacli wa»not the ion of Nebuchadnezzar by AinyiUs, the 
dauKhter of Astyafrea. but by some otber wifo, U not bainf likely Uiat Uia grandfather and grandnoa would 
Uluii engage in war against each other. 
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tttbaved himself ao wisely, that, from this small beginning, in twenty years time 
he made himself master of the grealcst empire that had ever been erected in 
the East to thai time, and established it with such wisdom, tliat, upon the 
strength of this foundation only, it stood above two hundred years, notwitlistand- 
ing what was done by his successors (llie worst race cf men thai ever governed 
»n empire) through all that time to overthrow it, 

wj/i. 558. ,V(Tig/t4SOT- a.] — Neriglissax, upon intelligence that Cjtus was come 
with so great an army to the assistance of the Medes, farther (o strengthen himself 
tvainst inem, sent ambassadors to the Lydians,' Phrygians, Carians, Cappadocians, 
Cilicians, Pap hi agon i an s, and other neighbouring nations, to call them to his 
aid; and, by representing to them the strength ofthe enemy, and (he necessity 
of maintaining the balance of power against them, for the common good of Asia, 
drew Ihcm all into a confederacy with him for the ensuing war. [.Ai. 557.] — ■ 
Whereou the king of Armenia, who had hitherto lived in subjection to the 
Medes, looking on them aa ready to he swallowed up by so formidable a con- 
federacy apainst them, thought this a fit lime for the recovering of his liberty, 
and thereiore refused any longer to pay his tribute,' or send his quota of auxili' 
aries for the war, on their being required of him; which being a matter that 
might be of donserous consequence to the Medes, in the example it might give 
to other dependent states to do the same, Cyrus thought it necessary (o crush 
this revolt with the utmost expedition: and, therefore, marching immediately with 
the best of his horse, and covering his'design under the pretence of a hunting 
match, entered Armenia,' before there was any intelligence of his coming; and, 
having surprised tlie revolted king, took him and all oia family prisoners; and, 
after Uiis, having seized the hills toward Chaldea, and planted good forts and" 
^rrisons on them, for the securing of the country againnt the enemy on that 
side, he came to new terms wifli the captive king; and, having received from 
him the tribute and the auxiliaries which he demanded, he restored him again to 
liis kingdom, and returned to the rest of his army in Media. This happened 
about the third year of the reign of Nerigiissar, and the thirty-second aller-the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

.^n. 5i36. JVerigSssirr 4.} — After both parties had now been for three years 
together forming their alliances, and making their preparations for tlie war, in 
the fourth year of Nerigiissar, the confederates on both sides being all drawn 
toother, both armies took the field, and it came to a fierce battle between them;* 
in which Nerigliasar being slain, the rest of the Assyrian army was put to the 
rout, and Cyrus had the vietoiy. Crcpsus, king of Lydia, after the death of 
Nerigiissar, as being in dignity nest to him, took upon bim ihe command of the 
vanquished army, and made as good a retreat with it as he could. But the next 
day following, Cyrus pursuing after them, overtook them at a disadvantage, and 
put them to an absolute rout, taking their camp, and dispossessing them of all 
their baggage; which he effected chiefly by Ihe assistance of the Hyrcaoians, 
who had the night before revolted to him. Hereon Crcesus, taking his Bight 
out of Assyria, made the best of his way into his own country. He, being 
Rware of what might happen, had, the night before, sent away his women, and 
the best ofthe baggage; and therefore, in this respect, escaped much better than 
the rest of the confederates. 

The death of Nerigiissar was a great loss to the Babylonians; for he was a fiery 
brave and excellent prince.' The preparations which he made for the war 
showed his wisdom, and his dying in it his valour. And there was nothing 
else wanting in him for his obtaining of belter success in it; and, therefore, that 
he had it not, was owing to notliing else but that he had to deal with the pre- 
draninant fortune of Cyrus, whom God had designed for the empire of the East, 
aod therefore nothing was to withstand him. But nothing made the loss of 
Nerigiissar more appear, than tlie succeeding of Laborosoarchod his son in the 

. -^C^CDpedia, lib.1, Itbld.lib.l. 3Itld.Uk.3. t Ihd. lib. 1 •( t, j C)iiip«)». Uk& 
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Ungdom after him; for he ww in eyeiy thing the reirene of hif father,^ being 
given to all manner of wickedness, cruelly, and injustice; to which, on hia ao- 
fancement to the throne, he did let himself loose in the litmost excess, without 
any manner of restraint whatsoever, as if the regal office which he was now 
advanced to, were for nothing else but to give him a privilege of doing without 
control all the vUe and flagitious thin^ that he pleased. Two acts of his tyran- 
nical vldence toward two of his pnnapal nobili^, Gobrias and Gadates, are par- 
ticularly mentioned. The only son oi the former he slew at a hunting to which 
he had invited him, for no other reason but that he had thrown his dart with 
success at a wild beast when he himself had missed it; and the other he caused 
to be castrated, only because one of his concubines had commended him for a 
handsome man. These wrongs done those two noblemen doyve them, with the 
provinces which the^ governed, into a revolt to Cyrus; and the whole state of 
the Babylonish empire suffered by it: for Cyrus encouraged hereby penetrated 
into the very heart of the enemy^ country,' first taking possesaon of the pro- 
vince, and garrisoning the castles of Gobnas, and aAerws^ doing the same in 
the province and casfles of Gadates. The Assyrian king was before him in the 
laller, to be revenged cm Gadates for his revolt But Cyrus on bib coming having 
. put him to the rout^ and slain a great number of his men, fenced him z^n to 
retreat to Babylon. After C3rrus had thus spent the summer in ravaging the 
whole countiy, and twice shown himself before the walls of Babylon to provoke 
the enemy to battle, at the end of the year he led back his army again toward Me- 
difl^ and, ending the campaign with the taking of three fortresses on the frontiers, 
entered into wmter-quarters, and sent for Cyaxares to come thither to him, that 
Ihey might consult tc^ther about the future (^rations of the war. 

As soon as Cyrus was retreated, Laborosoarchod being now freed fixnn the 
foar of the enemy, gave himself a thorough loose to all the flagitious inclinations 
that were predominant in him; which carried him into so many wicked and un- 
just actions, like those which Gobrias and Gadates had sufiered ftom him, that, 
being no longer tolerable, his own people conspired against him and slew him,' 
...after he had reigned only nine months. He is not named in the Canon of 
Ptolemy; for it is the method of that Canon to ascribe all the year to him that 
was king in the beginning of it, how soon soever he died after, and not to reckon 
the reign of the successor, but from the first day of the year ensuin?; and there- 
fore, if any king reigned in the interim, and did not live to the begmnine of the 
next year, his name was not put into the Canon at all. And this was the case 
of Laborosoarchod: for Neriglissar his father being slain in battle in the begin- 
ning of the spring, the nine months of his son's reign ended before the next 
year began; and therefore, the whole of that year is reckoned to the last of Ne- 
riglissar, and the beginning of the next belonged to his successon a^d this was 
the reason that he is not at all mentioned in that Canon. . 

<dn. 655. Belshaz, 1.] — After him succeeded Nabonadius,^ and reigned seven- 
teen years. Berosus calls him Nabonnedus;* Megasthenes, Nabonnidochus;* 
Herodotus, Labynetus;^ and Josephus, Naboandelus," who, he saitli, is the same 
with Belshazzar. And there is as great a difference among writers what he was, 
as well as what he was called. Some will have him to be of the royal blood of 
Nebuchadnezzar,* and others no way at all related to him.*** And some say he 
was a Babylonian," and others that he was of the seed of the Medes." And of 
those who allow him to have been of the royal family of Nebuchadnezzar, some 
will have it that he was his son, and others that he was his grandson. For the 
clearing of this matter, these following particulars are to be taken notice of: — 
First; that he is on all hands agreed to have been Uie last of the Babylonish kings. 

1 Cf ropetUa. lib. 4, 5. S Ibid. Hb. 5. 
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Secondly, That therefore he must have been the same wbo in scripture is called 
fielshazzar: for, immediately al^er the death of Belahazzar, the kingdom wai 
^ven to the Medes and Pereiana. (Dan. v. 98. 30, 31.) Thirdly. That he vat 
of the seed of Nebuchadnezzar; for he is called his son, and Nebuchadneiaar 
is said lo be his father in several places of the saine fifth chapter of Darnel; 
and, in the second book of Chronicles (chap, juotvi. 20.) it ia said that Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his children, or offspring, reigned at Babylon till the kingdom 
of Persia. Fourtldy, That the nations of the east were to ser\'e Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and his ion, and his son's son, according to the prophecy of Jeremiah 
(chap, sxvii. 7;) and therefore, he must have had a son, and a son's son, sue* 
cessors lo him in the throne of Babylon. Fifthly, That as Evilmerodach was 
his son, so none but Belshazzar, of all the kings that reined after him al Baby- 
lon, could be his son's son; for Neriglissar was only his daughter's husband, and 
Laborosoarchod was the son of Neriglissar; and therefore, neither of them was 
either son or son's son to Nebuchadnezzar. Sixthly, That this last king of Ba- 
bylon is said by Herodotus' to be son to the great queen Nitocris; and Uierefore 
she must have been the wife of a king of Babylon to make her so; and he could 
have been none other than Evilmerodach: for by that king of Babylon only 
could she have a son, that was son's son to Nebuchadnezzar. And therefore, 

Eutting all this tt^ther, it appears that this Nabonadius, the last king of Baby- 
in, was the same with him that in scripture is called Bel.'jhazzar; and that he 
was the son of Evilmerodach, by Nitocris his queen, and so son's son lo Nebu- 
chadnezzar. And that whereas he is called the son of Nebuchadnezzar in the 
fifth chapter of Daniel, and Nebuchadnezzar is there called his father; this is to 
be understood in the large sense, wherein any ancestor upward is often called 
father, and any descendant downward son, according to the usual style of 
tcripture. 

This new king came young to the crown; and had he been wholly left to 
himself, the Babylonians would have gotten but liKle by (he change; for he hath 
in Xenophon the character of an impious prince;' and it suthciently appears, 
by what is said of him in Daniel, that he was so. But his mother, who was a ' 
woman of great understanding and a masculine spirit,' came in to (heir relief: 
for, while her son followed his pleasures, she took the main burden of the go- 
vernment upon her, and did all that could be done by human wisdom to pre- 
serve it. But God's appointed time for its fall approaching, it was beyond the 
power of any wisdom to prevent il. 

On the coming of Cyaxarcs to Cyrus's camp, and consultation Ihereort had 
between them concerning the future carrying on of the war.' it was found that 
by ravapug and plundering the countries of the Babylonish empire they did 
not at all enlaj^e their own; and therefore it was resolved to alter the method . 
of the war for the future, and to apply themselves lo the besieging of the for- 
tresses, and the taking of their towns, that so Ihey might make themselves mas- 
ters of the country; and in this sort of war they employed themselves for the 
next seven years. 

In the mean time Nitocris* did all thai she could to fortify the country against 
them, and especially the city of Babylon: and therefore did set herself diligently 
to perfect oil the works that Nebuchadnezzar had left unfinished there, especially 
the walls of the city, and the banks of the river within it. By this last she 
fortified the city as much against the river by walls and gates as it was against 
the land; and had it been in both places equally guarded, it could never have 
been taken. And moreover, while the river was turned for the finishing of 
these banks and walls, she caused a wonderful vaiilt or gallery to be made under 
the river,' leading across it from the old palace to the new, twelve feet high, and 
fifteen feet wide; and having covered it over wilh a strong arch, and over that 
with B layer of bitumen six feet thick, she turned the river again over it; for U iM 

1 Bermlotu.. lib. I. 3 Cyropril.. 11*. 5. 3 HewJoiui. lik. I. 4 Cyrnpe«i«. ij^«- 
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y- the aatuiB ol that bitomen to petrify when water comes over it, and grow m 

^tfllt^ ai stone; and thereby the vault or galleiy under was preserved from having 

' * jjjftjif^ the water of the river to pierce tmo'igh into it The use this was intended 

• '^"B^yM to preserve a communication between the two palaces, whereof one 

itosd (m one side of the river, and the other on the other side, that in case one 
of them were distressed (for they were both fortresses -stronriy fortified,) it might 
be relieved fi!«m the other; or, in case either were taken, Qiere mi^ht be a way 
to retreat from it to the other. But all these cautions and provisions served 
in no stead when the city was taken by surprise; because in (hat huny and 
confusion, which men were then in, none of tnem were made use of. 

•^«. to5. BMmz, 1.]— In the first year of this king's reign, which was the 
tbirty-iburtii aAer the destruction of Jerusalem, Daniel had revealed unto him 
the vision d[ the four monarchies, and of the kingdom of the Messiah that was 
to succeed afler them; which is at full related in me seventh cha^r of Daniel. 

Jhu 553. BMiaz, 3.]-^In the third year of kin^ Belshazzar, Daniel saw the 
idsion of the ram and the he-goat, whereby were signified the overthrow of the 
Persian empire by Alexander die Great, and the persecution that was to be raised 
against tha^ Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, kin^ of Syria. This vision is at full 
related in the eighth chapter of Daniel; and it is there said, that it was revealed 
unto him at Shushan, in die palace of the king of Babylon, while he attended 
there as a counsellor and mmister of state al^ut the king's business; which 
shows that Shushan, with the province of Elam, of which it was the metropolis, 
was then in the hands of the Babylonians. But, about three years after, Abra- 
dates, viceroy or prince of Shushan, revolting to Cvrus, it was thenceforth joined 
' to the empire of the Medes and Persians; and the Elamites came up with the 
Medes to besiege Babylon, according to the prophecy of Isaiah (chap. xxi. %) 
and Elam was again restored, according to the prophecy of Jeremiah (chap. zlix. 
39;) for it recovered its liberty again under the Persians, which it had been 
deprived of under the Babylonians. 

•dn» 551. Belshaz, 5.] — The Medes and Persians growing still upon the Baby- 
lonians, and Cyrus making great progress in his conquests, by taking fortresses, 
towns, and provinces, from them, to put a stop to this prevailing power,* the 
king of Babylon, about the fifth year of his reign, taking a great part of his 
treasure with him, goes into Lydia, to king CrcBsus his confederate, and there, 
by his assistance, mimed a very formidable confederacy against the Medes and 
Persians; and with his money hiring a very numerous army of Egyptians, 
Greeks, Thracians, and all the nations of Lesser Asia, he appointed Crcesus to 

* be their general, and sent him with them to invade Media, and then returned 
again to Babylon. 

mAn. 548. Belshaz. 8.] — Cyrus having full intelligence of all these proceedings 
from one of his confidants, who by his order, under the pretence of a deserter, 
had gone over to the enemy, made suitable preparations to withstand the storm, 
and when all was ready, marched against the enemy. By this time Croesus 
had passed over the River Halys,* taken the city of Reria, and in a manner 
destroyed all the country thereabout. But before he could pass any farther 
Cyrus came up with him, and having engaged him in battie, put all his nume- 
rous army to flight; whereon Croesus returning to Sardis, the chief city of his 
kingdom, dismissed all his auxiliaries to their respective homes, ordering them 
to be a^in with him by the beginning of the ensuing spring, and sent to all his 
allies tor the raising of more forces, to be ready against the same time, for the 
carrying on the next year's war; not thinking that in the interim, now winter 
being approaching, he should have any need of them. But Cyrus pursuing 
the advantage of his victory, followed close after him into Lydia, and there came 
upon him just as he had dismissed his auxiliaries. However, Croesus getting to- 
pther all his own forces, stood battle against him. But the Lydians being mostly 
Aone, Cyrus brought his camels against them, whose smell the horses not being 
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•ble to bear, they were all put into disorder by it; whereoa the LydianG dis- 
mounting, fought on foot; but being soon overpowered, were forced to maka 
tbeir retreat lo Sardia, where Cyrus immediately ehut them up in a close iiem> 

While he lay there, he celebrated the funeral of Abradates and PanlhJi m. 
wife.' He was prince of Shushan under the Babylonians, and had revolted to 
Cyrus about two yeaj^ before, as hath been already mentioned. His wife, a. 
Tery beautiful wonmn. had been taken prisoner by Cyrus in his firdt battle a^tnst 
the Babylonians.' Cyrus having treated her kindly, and kept her chastely for 
her husband, the sense of this generosity drew over this prince to him;^ and he 
happening to be slain in this war, as he was fighting valiantly in his service, his 
wife, out of grief for his death, slew herself upon his dead body, and Cyrua look 
care to have them both honourably buried together, and a stately monumeat was 
erected over Iheni near the River Pactolus, where it remained many ages after. 

Crwsus being shut up in Sardia sent to aJl his allies for succours;' but -Cyrus 
pressed the uege so vigorously, that he took the city before any of (hem fould 
arrive lo its rehef, and Ckphub in it, whom he condemned lobe burned to death; 
and accordingly a great pile of wood was laid together, and he was placeiJ on 
the top of it for the execution; in which extremity, calling to mind the confer- 
ence he formerly had with Solon, he cried out with a great sigh three times, 
"Solon, Solon, Solon." This Solon was a wise Athenian,' and the greatest phi- 
losopher of his time, who coming to Sardis on some occasion, Crce sua, out of the 
vanity and pride af his mind, caused all his riches, treasures, and stores, lo be 
shown unto him, expecting that, on his having seen tnem, he should have ap- 
plauded his felicity, and pronounced him of all men the most happy herein; but, 
on his discourse vi'ilh him, Solon plainly told him, that he could pronounce no 
man happy as long as he lived, because no one could foresee what might happen 
unto him belbre his death. Of the truth of which Cnesus being thorouglily con- 
vinced by his present calamity, this made him call upon the name of SfJon; 
whereon Cyrus, sending to know what he meant by it, had the whole story re- 
bted to him; which excited in him such a sense of the uncertainly of all human 
felicity, and such a compassion for Crcesus, that he caused him to be taken down 
from the pile, just as tire had been put lo it; and not only spared his life, but 
allowed him a very honourable subsistence, and made use of him as one of his 
chief counsellors all his life after; and, al his death, recommended him to his 
son Cambyses, B£ the person whose advice he would have him chiefly to follow. 
The taking of this city happened in the first year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad,* 
which was the eighth year of Belshazzar, and the forty-first after the destruclioa 
of Jerusalem. 

CrfESUS being a very religious prince, according to the idolatrous superstition 
of those times, entered not on this war without hr.ving first consulted all his 
gods' and taken their advice about it; and he had two oracular answers given 
him from them, which chiefly conduced lo lead him into this unfortunate undeN 
taking, that cost him the loss of his kingdom. The one of them was, that Cite- 
sus should then only think himself in danger, when a mule should reign over 
the Medes;' and the other, that when he should pass over Halys, to make war 
npon the Medes, he should overthrow a great empire. The firs't, from the im- 
possibility of the thing, that ever a mule should be a king, made him argue that 
he was forever safe. The second made him believe, that the empire that he 
ihould overthrow, on his rassing over the River Halys, ahould be the empire of 
the Medes. And this chiefly encouraged him in this expedition, contraiy to 
the advice of one of the wisest of his friends, who earnestly dissuaded him Irora 
it. Bui now all things having happened otherwise than these oracles had made 
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taptd, he obtained le%ve of Cyrui to send measengen tp the templet of 
tiboie godi who had ihiu misled him, to ezpoatidate with them about it The 

/^flDiwen which fie had hereto were, that Cyrus waa the mule intended by the 
flnde; dor that he was bom of two difierent kinds of people, of the Pendani by 
iuB friber, and of the Modes ly his mother, and was of the mooe noble land by 
ius moAer. And the empire which he was to \>veithrow, by his* passing over 
Ae Halys, was his own. By luch &lse and &Uacious oradf» did those evil 
iMrits, mm whom th^ proceeded, delude mankind in those days; rendering 
their answers, when connoted, in such dubious and ambiguous turns, that what- 
•oever the event were, tiiey might admit of an inteipretation to agree with it 

jSn. 64B. BMiaz. 16.1— After thii Cyrus continued some time in Leaser Asia,* 
till he had biouffht all the several nationa which inhabited it, from the Egean 
Sea to the Euphratea,'into thoioodi aubjection to him. From hence he went 
into Syria and Arabia, and there md the aame thing, and then marched into the 
iniper countriea of Aria; and, havjag there alao aeSed all thinga in-a thorough 

.obedience under hia d<nninion, he again entered Aaayria, and marched (m to- 
waid Babylon, that being ifae only place in all the east which now held out 
againat him: and, having overthrown Belshazzar in battle, he abut., him up in 
mbylon, and there besieged him. Thia hi^pened in the ninth year after the 
taking of Sardia, and in me beginning of the sixteenth year of Belshazzar. But 
this siege proved a veiy difficult work: for the walls were higlT and impr^pa- 
Ue,.the number of men within to defend them very great, and they were ndly 
furnished with all sorts of provisions for twenty years, and the void ground with- 
in the walls was able both by tillage and pasturage to furnish them with* much 
more.* And therefore the inhabituits, thinking themselves secure in their waUs 
and their stores, looked on the taldnff of the city by a siege as an impracticable 
thin^ and therefore, from ti^ top of their wdls, scoflfed at Cyrus, and derided 
him for every thing he did toward it However, he went oa with the attempt; 
and first he drew a line of circumvallation round the cify, making the ditch 

. broad and deep, and by the help of palm trees, which usually grow in that coun- 
tiy to the height of one hundred feet,' he erected towers higher than the walls, 
thinking at first to have been able to take the place by assault; but finding little 
success this way, he applied himself wholly to the starving of it into a surren- 
der, reckoning that the more people there were within, the sooner the work 
would be done. But, that he might not over fatigue his army, by detaining 
them all at this work, he divided a& the forces of the empire into twelve parts, 
and appointed each its month to guard the trenches. 

•^n. 639. Bdshaz, 17.] — But, after near two years had been wasted this way, 
and nothing effected, he at length lighted on a stratagem, which, with little 
difficulty, made him master of the place; for understanding^ that a great annual 
festival was to be kept at Babylon on a day approaching, and that it was usual 
for the Babylonians on that solemnitv to spend the whole night in revelling, 
drunkenness, and all manner of disorders, he thought this a proper time to sur- 
prise them; and, for the effecting of it, he had this device: he sent up a party 
of his men to the head of the canal leading to the great lake above described, 
with orders, at a time set, to break down the great bank or dam, which was be- 
tween the river and that canal, and to turn the whole current that way into the 
lake. In the interim, getting all his forces together, he posted one part of them 
at the place where the river ran into the city, and the other where it came out, 
with orders to enter the city that night by the channel of the river, as soon as 
they should find it fordable. And then, toward the evening, he opened the head 
of the trenches on both sides the river above the city, to let the water of it run 
into them. And, by this means, and the opening of the great dam, the river 
was so drained, that, by the middle of the night, it being then in a manner 
empty, both parties, according to their orders, entered the channel, ttie one hav- 
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the conquerors, and Cyrus, without any farther resiEtance, became master of the 
place: and this concludeti all his conquests, after a war of twenty-onP years; for 
so long was it from his coming out of Persia wilb his army, far the assistance of 
Cyaxares, to hia taking of Babylon; during all which time, he lay abroad in the- 
field, canyiog on his conquests from place to place, till, at length, he had sub- 
dued all the east, from the Egean Sea to the Bive^ Indus, and thereby erected 
tlie greatest empire that bad ever been in Asia to that time; which work was 
Dwin^ as much (o his wisdom as his valour, for he equally excelled in both. 
And he was alao a person of thai great candour and humanity to all men, that 
he made greater conquests by his courtesy, and his kind treatment of all be had 
to do with, than by his sword, whereby he did knit the hearts of all men to him; 
and, in this foundation, lay the greatest strength of hia empire, when he first 
erected iL 

This account Herodotus and Xenojthon both give of the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus; and herein they exactly agree with the acriplure. For Daniel tella 
us,' that Belshazzar made a great feast for a thousand of his lords, and for his 
wives, and for his concubines, and that in that very night he was slain, and Da- 
rius the Mede, that is, Cyaxares, the uncle of Cyrus, look the kingdom: for Cy- 
rus allowed him the title of all his conquests as long as he lived. In this feast 
Belshazzar having impiously profaned the gold and silver vessels that were taken 
out of the temple of Jenisalen], in causing them to be brought into the banquet- 
ing-house, and there drinking out of them, he, and his lords, eiid his wives, and 
his concubines, God did, in a very extraordinary and wonderful manner, expreaa 
hia wrath against him for the wickedness hereof; for he caused a hand to appear 
on the wall, and there write a sentence of immediate destruction against him 
for it. Tlie king saw the appearance of ihe hand that wrote it; for it was es- 
actiy over against the place where he sat. And. therefore, being exceedingly 
affrighted and troubled at it, he commanded all bis wise men, m^iciaas, and 
astrologers, to be immediately called for, that they might read the writing, and 
make known unto him the meaning of it. But none of them being able to do 
it,' the que en- mother, on her hearing of this wonderful thing, came into the ban- 
quet! ng-house, and acquainted the king of the great skill and ability of Daniel 
in such matters; whereon, he being sent for, did read to the king the writing, 
and boldly telling him of his many iniquities and transgressions against the great 
God of heaven and earth, and particularly in profanin" at that banquet the holy 
vessels which had been consecrated to his service in his temple at Jerusalem, 
made him understand, that this hand-writing was a sentence from heaven against 
him for it, the interpretation of it being, that his kingdom was taken from him, 
and given to the Medes and Persians. And it seemeth to have been immedi- 
ately upon it that Ihe palace was taken, and Belshazzar slain; for candles were 
lighted before the hand-writing appeared:' some time after this must be required 
for the calling of the wise men, the magicians, and astrologers, and some lime 
must be wasted in their trying in vain to read the writing. After that, the queen- 
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mother came from her apartment into the^ banqueting-houae to direct the 
' to send for Daniel, and then he waa called for, perchance from some dittaM 
r nlace. And by this time many hours of the ni^fit must have been spent; and 
efore we ma^ well suppose, that, by the time Daniel had interpreted the 
ing, the Persians were got within^the palace, and immediately executed the 
■tents of it, by slaying Belshazzar, and all his lords that were with him. The 
«|deen, that entered the banquetin^house to direct the king to call for Daniel, 
codld not be his wife; for all his wives and concubines, the text tells us, sat with 
him at the feast; and therefi)i», it must have been Nitocris, the queen-mother. 
And she seemeUi to have been there called the queen, by way of eminence, 
tetause sfaft iitd the regency of the the Idncdom under her son, whidi Mr 
great wisdonf tUdnently quahfied her for. And Belshazzar seemeth to have left 
^ mis entiiefy %> her management: for when Daniel was called in before him, he 
Ad not know him,' thou^ he was one of the chief ministers of state that did 
'the king's business in his palace,* but asked of him whether he wefe Daniel 
But Nitocris, who constantly employed him in the public afiairs of the kingdom, 
knew him well, and therefore advised that he should be sent for on this occa- 
sion. This shows Belshazzar to have been a prince that whdly minded his piea- 
iSjures, leaving all thines else to others to be managed for him; which is a con- 
duct too often fcdlowed by such princes, who think kingdoms made for nothing 
else but to serve their jdeasures, and gratify their lusts. And therefore that he 
held the crown seventeen years, and against so potent an enemy as Cyrus, was 
wholly owing to the conduct of his mother, into whose hands the management 
4. of his af&irs fell: for she was a lady of the greatest wisdom of her time, and 
did the utmost that could be done to save the state of Babyl(»i from ruin. And 
therefore her name was lone ^er of that hme in those parts, that Herodotus 
iptdks o[ her as if she had oeen sovereign of the kingdom, in the same man- 
^. tier as Semiramis it aaid to have been, and attributes to her all those works about 
^ ^ Babylon whidi other authors ascribe to her son.* For, although they were done 
''- in his reign, it was she that did them, and therefore she had me best title to the 
honour that was due for them; though, as hath been above hinted, the great 
lake, and the canal leading to it (which though reckoned among the works of 
'Nebuchadnezzar, must at least have been finished by her, accoidyig to Hero- 
dotus,) how wisely soever they were contrived for the benefit botfi of the city 
and country, turned to the great damage of both; for Cyrus draining the river 
by this lake and canal, by that means took the city. And when, by the break- 
ing down of the banks at the head of the canal, the river was turned that way, 
no care being taken afterward again to reduce it to its former channel, by re- 
pairing the breach, all the country on that side was overflown and drowned by 
it;^ and the current, by lone running this way, at length making the breach so 
wide, as to become irreparable, unless by an expense as great as that whereby 
the bank was first built, a whole province was lost by it; and the current which 
, went to Babylon afterward grew so shallow as to be scarce fit for the smallest 
' aiEvigafcion, which was a fairer damage to that place. Alexander, who intended 
fc have made Babylon the seat of his empire, endeavoured to remedy this mis- 
chief, and did accordingly set himself to build the bank anew, which was on the 
west side of it; but when he had carried it on the length of four miles, he was 
•topped by some difficulties that he met with from the nature of the soil, which 
possibly would have been overcome, had he lived; but his death, which hap- 
pened a little after, put an end to this, as well as to all his other designs. And, 
a while after, Babylon falling into decay, on the building of Seleucia in the neigh- 
bourhood, this work was never more thought of; but that countiy hath remained 
all boe and marsh ever since. And no doubt this was one main reason which 
helped forward the desertion of that place, especially when they found a new 
dty built in the neighbourhood, in a much better situation. 
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In the taking of Babylon ended the Babylonish empire, after il had conti- 
nued from the beginning of (he reign of Nahonassar (who first founded it) two 
hundred and nine years. And here ended the power and pride of this great 
city, just iifty years after it had destroyed the city and temple of Jerusalem; 
and hereby were in a great measure accoinpltshed the many prophecies which 
were by the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Daniel, delivered against 
it. And here it is to be observed, that, in reference to the present besieging 
and taking of the place, it was particularly foretold by them, that it should be 
■hut up,' and besie^d by the Medea, Elamites, and Armenians; that the river 
should be dried up;' that the city should be taken in the time of a feaat,' while 
her princes and her wise men, her captains and her rulers, and her mightf 
men, were drunken; and that they should be thereon made to sleep a perpe- 
tual sleep, from which they should not awake. And so accordingly aU this 
came to pass, fieUhazzar, and all his thousand princes, who were drunk with 
hira at Uie feast, having been all slain by Cyrus's soldiers when they look the 
paJacc' And so also was it particularly foretold, by the prophet Isaiah (xiv,) 
that God would make the country of Babylon "a possession for the biltem, and 
pools of water" (ver. 23,) which was accordingly fulfilled by the overflowing 
and drowning of it, on the breaking down of the great dam, in order to take 
the ci^; which I have above given an account of; and so also that C!od would 
cut oft from that city the son and (he grandson (ver. 'iti,) that is, the son and 
grandson of their great king Nebuchadnezzar; and they were accordingly both 
cut off by violent deaths in the flower of their age, Evilmerodach the son be- 
fore this time in the manner as hath been above related, and Bclshazzar the 
grandson in the present taking of Babylon; and hereby the sceptre of Babylon 
was broken, as was foretold by the same prophecy (ver. 5,) for it did never 
after any more hear rale. Wliere I read the son and the grandson (ver. 'Zi,) it 
is, t confess, in the English translation, the son and the nephew. But, in the , 
twenty-first chapter of Genesis (ver, iSi,) the same Hebrew word TuAed is Iran^ .■ 
lated son's son, and so it ought fo have been translated here; for this is the pro- 
per signification of the word, wiich appears from the use of the saine^ord. Job 
xviii. id. For Bildad, there speaking of the wicLed, and the curse of God 
which shall be upon him, in the want of a posterity, expresseth it thus; Zo ion 
lo vela nektd, i. e. Ae sAall have nriiher son nor grandson. For nephew, in the 
Eq^ish signification of the word, whether brother's son or sister's son, cannot 
be within (he meaning rf the text, the contest not admitting it. 

An. 6.39. Dnrivs ihe Mtde 1.]— At>er the death of Bclshazzar, Darius the 
Mede is said in scripture to have taken the kingdom:' for Cyrus, as long as hia 
uncle lived, allowed him a joint title with him in the empire, although it was 
all gained by his own valour, and out of deference to him yielded him the first 
place of honour in it. But the whole power of the army, and the chief con- 
duct of all affairs being still in his hands, he only was looked on as the supreme 
governor of the empire, which he had erected; and therefore there is no notice 
at all taken of Darius in the Canon of Ptolemy, but immediately at^er the death 
(rf Bclshazzar (who is there called Nabonadius) Cyrus is placed aa the nest 
successor, as in truth and reality he was; the other having no more than the 
name and the shadow of (he sovereignty, excepting only in Media, which wai 
his own proper dominion. 

There are some who will have Darius the Median to have been Nabonadius,' 
the last Babylonish king in the Canon of Ptolemy. And llieir scheme is, that, 
after the death of Evilmerodach, Neriglissar succeeded only as guardian to La- 
boroaoarchod his son, who was next heir in right of his mother, she having been 
jtaughler to Nebuchadnezzar, and Laborosoarchod was the Belsha^zar of the 
^scriptures, who was slain in the night of the impious festival, not by Cyrus fsay 
thejr,) but by a conspiracy of his own people; that the scriptures attribute to nim 
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the whole four jrean of Belflhazzar, which the Canon of Ptolemy doth to Ne- 

rigliflsar (or Nencassolanar, as he if there called,) became Neii^issar reimed 

. coly as guardian for him; and that kence it is, that we hear of the first andthe 

* third year of Belshazzar/ in Daniel, though Laborosoarchod reigned alone, 

.lAer his father's death, only nine months; that, ipfber his death, the Babylonians 

mide choice of Nabonadius, who was no way of Idn to the £umly of Nebu- 

. )t^l|^ezzar, but a Median by descent; and that for this reason only is he called 

^P^us the Median in scripture. As to what they«say of Nabonadius not bibig 

^ 'of Idn to the family of Nebuchadnezar, it must be confessed, that ^ fragments 

" i0O^^S^^^^^^™^7 S^^ them some authority for it; but as for all the rest, it 

.JKi no othe^. foundation but the imagination of them that say it And ihe 

whole is 9piMKJ to scripture; for, Ist, The hand-writing on the wall tdd Bel- 

A^aam, that w idn^om should be drnded^r^or rent fnftn him, and be given to 

file Medes and' Pemans;' and immediately after the sacred text tells us,^ that 

Belsh^zzar was slain that night, and Darius the Median took the kingdom, who 

could be none other than (^raxares, king of Media, who, in conjunction widi 

C^rus the Persian, conquered Babylon. 5idly, There&M Belshazar must have 

been the last Babylonish king, and consequently, the Nabonadiuv of Ptolemy. 

' •8dly,'lhls last Idn^ was not a stranger to the fomily of Nebuchadnezzar; for the 

aaer^ text makes him his descendant* 4thly, Dsnus is said to have ^governed 

• ' tSeUngdoiii) by the Itfws of the Medes alid'Persians;' which cannot be supposed^ 

• tiU^fterthe Jifedes and Persians had conquered that kingdom. Had this Darius 
been Nabonadius the Babylonish king, he would certainly have eovemed by ^e 
&by](Hiish laws, and not by the laws of his enemies, the Modes and the P^ 
nans, who were in hostilify against him all his reign, and sousht his ruin, 
fltiily, Danus. is said to have divided his emjnre into one hundred and twenty 
provinces,' which could not have been true of the Babylonish empire, that 
never having been large enough for it But it must be understood of the Pap- 
uan empire cmly, which was vastly larger. And afterward, on the conquest 
of Egjrpt by Cambyses, and of Thrace and India by Darius Hystaspis, it had' 
seven other provinces added to its former number; and therefore, in the time of 
Esther, it consisted of one hundred and twenty-seven provinces. And this hav- 
ing been the division of the Persian empire at that time, it sufficiently proves 
the former to have been of the same empire also: for if the Persian empire from 
India to Ethiopia contained but one hundred and twenty-seven provinces, the 
empire of Babylon alone, which was not the seventh part of the oUier, could not 
contain one hundred and twenty. The testimony which Scaliger brines to prove 
Nabonadius to have been a Mede by descent, and by election made king of 
Babylon, is very absurd. In the prophecy of Nebuchadnezzar, delivered to the 
Babylonians a little before his death, concerning their future subjection to the 
Persians, which is preserved in the fragments oi Megasthenes, there are these 
words:* — " A Persian mule shall come, who, by the help of your own gods 
fighting for him, shall bring slavery upon you, whose assistant, or fellow-causer 
herein, shall be the Mede." By which Mede is plainly meant Cyaxares, king 
of Media, who was confederate with Cjrrus in the war, wherein Babylon was con- 
quered. But Scaliger saith it was Nabonadius; and hence proves that he was 
a Mede, and quotes this place in Megasthenes for it If you ask him, why he 
saith this, his answer is, that the person who is in that prophecy said to be the 
assistant of Cyrus, and fellow-causer with him in bringing servitude upon Baby- 

^ 'Ion, must be Nabonadius, because he was an assistant and fellow-causer with him 
herein, in being beaten and conquered by him. This argument needs no an- 
swer, it IS sufficiently refuted by beinff related. And therefore, Isaac Vossiua 
well observes, that the arguments which Scaliger brings for this are vuHgna iScoj^ 
Kgero, i. e. vnworihy of Scaliger. — Chronologia Sacra, p. 144. > 
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After Cyrus had nettled his affairs at Babylon,' he went into Persia, to make a 
visit to his fallier and mother, they being both yet living; and, on his return 
through Media, he there married the daughter ol Cyaxares, having with her for 
dowrj- the kingdom of Media, in reversion after her father's death; for she was ■ 
his only child; and then with his new wife he went back to Babylon. And 
Cyaiares, being earnestly invited by him thither, accompanied him in tlje jour^ 
ncy. Oa their arrival at Babylon, they there took counsel, in concert together, 
for Ae settling of the whole empire; and, having divided il into one hundred-* 
and twenty provinces, which I have before spoken of,' they distributed the go- ' 
vernment of them among those that had borne with Cyrus the chief burden of 
the war,' and best merited from him in iL Over these were appointed thro* 
presidents.* who. constantly residing at court, were to receive from them, frwlj 
time to time, an account cf all particulars relating to their respective govern- 
ment, and again remit to them the king's orders concerning them. And there- 
fore, in these three, as the chief ministers of the king, was intrusted with the 
su peri n tendency and main government of the whole empire: and of them Da- 
niel was made the first. To which preference, not only his great wisdom {which 
was of eminent fame all over the east,) but also his seniority, and long experi- 
ence in alTairs, gave him the justest title for he had now, from the second, year 
of Nebuchadnezzar, been employed full sisty-five years as a prime minister of 
state under the kings of Babylon. However, this station advancing him tn be 
the nest person to the king in the whole empire, it stirred up so great an envy 
against him among the other courtiers, that they laid that snare for him, which 
cast him into the Uons' den. But he being there delivered by a miracle from 
all harm, this malicious contrivance ended m the destruction of its authors; and 
Daniel being thenceforth immoveably settled in the favour of Darius and Cyrus,' 
he prospered greatly in their tinie, as long as he lived. 

In the first year of Darius, Daniel computing that the seventy years of Judah'a 
captivity, which were prophesied of by the prophet Jeremiah, were now draw- 
ing to an end, earnestly prayed unto God" that he would remember his people, 
and grant restoration to Jerusalem, and make his face again to shine upon the 
holy city, and his sancfuaiy which he had placed there. Whereon, in a vision, 
he had assurance given him by the angel (^bnel, not only of the deliverance of 
Judah from their temporal captivity under the Babylonians, but al^io of a much 
greater redemption, which God would g^ve his church in hia deliverance of them 
from their spiritual captivity undersin and Satan, to be accomplished at the end 
of seventy weeks, after the going forth of the commandment to rebuild Jerusa- 
lem, that is, at the end of four hundred and ninety years. For, taking each day 
for a year, according as is usual in the prophetic style of scripture, bo many 
years seventy weeks of years will amount to, which is the clearest prophecy of 
the coming of the Messiah that we have in the Old Testament; for it delermiuea 
it to the very time, on which he accordingly came, and by his death and pa>* 
sion. and resurrection from the dead, completed for us the great work of our 
salvation. 

Cyrus, immediately on his return to Babylon, had issued out his orders for all 
his forces to come thither to him', which, at a general muster, he found to be 
one hundred and twenty thousand horse, two thousand scythed chariots, and six 
hundred thousand foot Of these having distributed into garrisons as many as 
were necessaiy for the defence of the several parts of the empire, he marched 
with the rest in an expedition into Syria, where he setded all those parts of the 
empire; reducing all under him as far as the Red Sea, and the confines of Ethi- 
opia. In the interim, Cyaxares (whom the Scriptures call Darius the Median) 
atayed at Babylon," and there governed the alliiirs of the empire; and during that 
dlhe happened what hath been above related concerning Daniel's being cast into 
uie lion's den, end his miraculous deliverance from it. 

ICyropnUii. Ilb.8. SIl>ii.li.l. aCytopcJla, Ub. S. 4D*n.vi.a. SIMJ. vl.as. aOM.it. 
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And about the same time leem to have been coined those ftmous pieces of 
flsold called Darici, which,' by reason of their fineness, were fi>r several- ages pre-' 
fenred before all other coin throughout ail the eas^ tat we are told ^t the au- 
thor of this coin was not Darius Uystaspis,* as some have imagined, but an an- 
cienter Darius. But there is no ancienter Darius mentioned to have reigned in 
the east, excepting only this Darius, whom the scripture calls Darius the Median. 
And therefore it is most likely (fiat he was the author of this coin, and that, 
during the two years that he reigned at Babylon, while Gyrus was absent bom 
thence on his Syrian, Egyptian, and other expeditions, he caused it to be made 
there out of the vast quantity of gold which had been brought thither into the 
teasury, as the spcnls of the war which he and Cyrus had been so long engaged 
in; from whence it became dispersed all over the east, and also into Greece, 
where it was of great reputation. According to Dr. Bernard,' it weighed two 
grains more than one of our guineas; but the fineness added much more to its 
vahie; for it was in a manner all of pure gold, having none, or- at least very lit- 
. tie alloy in it; and therefore may be well reckoned as the proportion of gold and 
nlver now stands with us, in respect to each other, to be worth twenty-five shil- 
lings of our money. In those parts of scripture which were written after the 
Babylonish captivity,^ these pieces are mentioned by the name of Adarkonim,* 
tad in the Taunudists by the name of Darkonoth, hoth from the Grreek As^i«»t, 
4 ^* Darics. And, it is to be observed, that all those pieces of gdd, which were 
uerward coined of the same weight and value by me succeeding Idngs, not 
only of the Persians but also of the Macedonian race, were all called Darics, 
from the Darius that was the first author of them. And these were either whole 
' J)arics or half Darics, tt with us there are guineas and half guineas. 

Butj|ftbout two years afler,H])yaxares dying, and Cambyses being also dead in 
Persia? Cyrus returned, and took on him the whole government of the empire; 
over which he reiened seven years. His feign is reckoned, from his first coming 
out of Persia, with an army ior the assistance of Cyaxares, to his death, to have 
been thirty years, from the taking of Babylon nine years, and from his being 
sole monarch of the whole empire after the death of Cyaxares and Cambyses 
seven years. Tully^ reckons by the first account, Rolemy" by the second, and 
Xenophon® by the third. And the first of these seven years, is that first year 
of Cyrus mentioned in the first verse of the book of Ezra, wherein an end was 
put to the captivity of Judah, and a licence given them, by a public decree of 
the king's, again to return into their own country. The seventy years, which 
Jeremiah had prophesied should be the continuance of this captivity, were now 
just expired: for it began a year and two months before the death of Nabopol- 
lassar, after that Nebuchadnezzar reigned foi1y-thrce years, Evilmerodach two 
years, Neriglissar four years, Belshazzar seventeen years, and Darius the Median 
two years; which bein^ all put together, make just sixty-nine years and two 
months; and if you add hereto ten months more to complete the said seventy 
years, it will carry down the end of them exactly into the same month, in the 
first year of Cyrus, in which it began in the last save one of Nabopollassar, t. e. 
in the ninth month of the Jewish year, which is the November of ours. For in 
that month Nebuchadnezzar first took Jerusalem, and carried great numbers of 
the people into captivity, as hath been before related. And that their release 
from it happened also in the same month, may be thus inferred from scripture. 
The first time the Jews are found at Jerusalem after their return, was in theii 
Nisan, t. e, in our April, as will hereafter be shown. If you allow them four 
months for their march thither from Babylon (which was the time in which Ezra 
performed the like march,***) the beginning of that march will fall in the middle 

1 HerodotiiH, lib. 4. PlutarchuR in Artaxprxe. 
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of Iho December preceding. And if you allow a month's time afler the decree 
of release for their preparing for [hat journey, it will Sx the end of the said cap< 
tivity, which they were then released from, eaactly in the middle of the month 
of November, in the first year of CyruK; which was the \ciy time on which it 
began, just seventy years before. And tliat this first of Cyrus is not to be reck- 
oned with Ptolemy, from the taking of Babylon, and the death of BeifhaKzar; 
but with Xcnophon, from the death of Darius the Mede, and the succession of 
Cyrus into the government of the whole empire, appears from hence, that this 
last is plainly the scripture reckoning: for therein, after the taking of Babybn, 
and the death of Belshazzar, Darius the Medc' is named in the succession be- 
fore Cyrus the Persian, and the years of the reign of Cyrus are not (here reck- 
oned,* till the years of the reign of Darius had ceased; and therefore, accord- 
ing to scripture, the first of Cyrus cannot be til! after the death of Darius. 

There can be no doubt, but that this decree in favour of the Jews was obtain- 
ed by Daniel. When Cyras first came into Babylon, on his talcing the city, he 
found him there an old minister of state, famed for his great wisdom all over the 
east, and long experienced in the management of the pubKc affairs of the go- 
vernment, and such counsellors wise kings always seek fon and, moreover his 
late rending of the wonderful hand-writing on the wall, which had puzzled all 
the wise men of Babylon besides, and the event which happened iramediately 
after, exactly agreeable to his interpretation, had made a very great and fresh ad- 
dition to his reputation; and therefore, on Cyrus having made himself master of 
the city, he was soon called for, as a person that was best able to advise and di- 
rect about the settling of the government on this revolution, and was consulted 
with in all the measures taken herein. On which occasion, he so well approv- 
ed himself, that afterward, on the settling of the government of the whole em- 
pire, he was made first superintendent, or prime minister of stale, over all the 
Erovinces of it, as hath been already shown: and when Cyrus returned from 
is Syrian expedition a^in to Babylon, he found a new addition to his fame, 
from his miraculous deliverance from the lions' den. All which put li^ther 
gave sufficient reason for that wise and excellent prince to have him in the high- 
est esteem: and therefore, it is said, that he prospered under him,' as he did un- 
der Darius the Median, with whom, it appears, he was in the highest favour and 
esteem. And since he had been so earnest with God in prayer for the restora- 
tion of his people, as we find in the ninth chapter of Daniel, it is not to be 
thought that he was backward in his intercessions far it with the king, especially 
when he was in so great favour, and of so great authority witli him. And to in- 
duce him the readier to grant his request, he showed him the prophecies of the 
prophet Tsaiah,' which spake of him by name one hundred and fifty years be- 
fore he was born, as one whom God had designed to be a great conqueror, and 
king over many nations, and the restorer of his people, in causing the temple 
to be built, and the land of Judah and the city of Jerusalem to be again dwelt 
in by its former inhabitants. That Cyrus had seen and read these orophecies, 
Josephus tells us;' and it is plain from scripture that he did so; for tney are re- 
cited in his decree in Ezra for the rebuilding of the temple." And who was there 
that should show them unto hira, but Daniel, who, in the statiMi that he was in, 
had constant access unto him, and of all men living had it most at heart to see 
these prophecies fulfilled, in the restoration of Sionf Besides, Cyrus, in his late 
expedition into Syria and Palestine, having seen so large and good a country as 
that of Judea lie wholly desolate, might justly be moved with a deiiire of having 
it again inhabited; for the strength and riches of every empire being chiefly in 
the number of its subjects, no wise prince would ever desire that any part of 
his dominions should lie unpeopled. And who could be more proper again to 
plant the desolated country of Judea than its former inhabitant? They were 
first carried out of Judea by Nebuchadnezzar to people and strengthen Babylon; 
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and perchance, under this government of the Persians, to which the Bafagrlo* 
nians were never well affected, the weakening and dispeof^ng of Balyylon 
jnight be as strong a reason for their being sent back again into their own coun- 
try. But whatsoever second causes worked to it, God's overruling power, which 
tumeth the hearts of princes which way he pleaseth, brought it to pass, that, in 
the first year of Cyrus's monarchy over the east, he issued out his royal decree 
for the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem, and the return of the Jews again 
into their own country. And hereon the state of Judah and Jerusalem began 
to be reatored; of which an account will be given in the next book. 



BOOK m. 

An, 536. (hfrus 1.] — Cyrus* having issued out his decree for the restoring of 
the Jews unto their own land, and £e rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem, 
fliey gathered together out of the sveral parts of the kingdom of Babylcm, to the 
number of forty-two thousand three hundred and sixty pe^ons, with their ser- 
vants, which amounted to seven thousand three hundred and thirty-seven more. 

Their chief leaders were Zerubbabel,* the son of Salathiel, the son of Jehoia- 
chin, or Jeconias, king of Judah, and Jeshua, the son of Jozadack, the high- 
priest Zerubbabel (whose Babylonish name was Shezbazzar^) was made gover- 
nor of the land,* under the title of Tirshatha, by commission from C^'^rus. But 
Jeshua was high-priest by lineal desece^t from the pontifical family; for he was 
the son of Jozadack,^ who was the son of Seraiah, that was high-priest when 
Jerusalem was destroyed, and the temple burned by the Chaldeans. Seraiah, 
being then taken prisoner by Nebuzaradan, and carried to Nebuchadnezzar to 
Riblah in Syria, was then put to death by him:' but Jozadack, his son, being 
spared as to his life,' was only with the rest led captive to Babylon, ^vhere he 
died before the decree of restoration came forth; and therefore the office of high- 
priest was then in Jeshua, his son; and under that title he is named,* next 
Zerubbabel, among the first of those that returned. The rest were Nchemiah,' 
Seraiah, Reelaiah, Mordecai, Bilsham, Mispar, Bip^vai, Rehum, and Baanah, 
who were the prime leaders of the people, and the chief assistants to Zerubbabel, 
in the resetding of them again in their own land, and are by the Jewish writers 
reckoned the chief men of the great synagogue; so they caJI the convention of 
elders, which they say sat at Jerusalem after the return of the Jews, and did 
there again re-establish all their affairs both as to church and state, of which they 
speak great things, as shall hereafler be shown. But it is to be observed, that 
the Nehemiah and Mordecai above mentioned, were not the Nehcmiah and 
Mordecai of whom there is so much said in the books of Nehemiah and Esther, 
but quite different persons, who bore the same name. 

At the same time that Cyrus issued out his decree for the rebuilding of the 
temple at Jerusalem, he ordered all the vessels to be restored which had been 
taken from thence.*® Nebuchadnezzar, on the burning of the former temple, 
had brought them to Babylon, and placed them there in the temple of Bel his' 
god. From thence they were, according to Cyrus's order, by Mithredath, the 
king's treasurer, delivered to Zerubbabel, who carried them back again to Jeru- 
salem. All the vessels of gold and silver that were at this time restored were 
five thousand four hundred; the remainder was brought back by Ezra, in the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, many years after. 

And not only those of Judah and Benjamin, but several also of the other 
tribes, took the benefit of this decree to return again into their own land: for some 
of them, who were carried away by Tiglath-Pileser," Salmaneser, and Esarhaddon, 
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itiU retained the true worship of God in a strange land, aad did not go into the 
idolatrous usages and impieties of the heathens, among whom Ihey were di»- 
petaed, but joined themselvea to the Jews, when, by a like captivity, Ihey were 
brought into the same parts; and some, after all the Assyrian captivities were left 
in the land. For we bnd some of them still there in the time of Josiah,' and 
they Buliered the Babylonish captivity, as well as the Jews, till at length they 
were wholly carried away in the last of them by Nebuzaradan, in the twenty- 
third year of Nebuchadnezzar.' And many of them had long before left thetr 
liibea for their religion,' and incorporacing themselves with their brethren of 
Judah and Benjajnin, dwelt in their cities, and there fell into the same calamity 
with them in their captivity under the Babylonians. And of all tbese a great 
number look the advant^e of this decree again to return and dwell in their own 
cities; for both Cyrus's decree as well as that of Artaxerxcs extended to all the 
house of Israel. The decree of Artaxcrxea' is by name lo all tlie people of 
Israel, and that of Cyrus' is to all the people of the God of Israel, that is, aa 
appears by the text, to all those that worshipped God at Jerusalem, which must 
be understood of the people of Israel as weQ as of Judah: for that temple was 
built for both, and both had an equal right to worship God there. And there- 
fore Ezra, when he returned, in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus,' sent a 
copy of the king's decree, whereby that favour was granted him through all 
Media, where ten tribes were in captivi^; as well as through all Chaldea and 
Assyria, where the Jews were in captivity: which plainly implies, that both of 
them were included in that decree, and that being a renewal of tlie decree of 
CyrUB, both must be understood of the same extent And we are told in scrip- 
lure, that, after the captivity,' some of the children of Ephraim and Manassch 
dwelt la Jerusalem, as well as those of Judah and Benjamin. And it appears, 
from several places in the New Testament,' that some of all the tribes were still 
in being among the Jews, even to the time of their last dispersion on tlie deslruc- 
tioa of Jerusalem by the Romans, though then all were comprehended under 
the name of the Jews, which, after the Babylonish captivity, became the general 
name of the whole nation, as that of Israelites was before. And this being pre- 
mised, it solves the difficulty which ariseth from the difference that is between 
the general number, and the particulars of those that returned upon Cyrus's 
decree. For the general number, both in Ezra and Nehemiah, is said to be 
for^-two thousand three hundred and sixty; but the particulars, as reckoned up 
in the several families in Ezra, amount only lo twenty-nine thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, and in Nehemiah, lo thirty -one thousand and thirty-one. 
The meaning of which is, they are only the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and 
Levi, that are reckoned by their families in both these places,' die rest being of 
the other tribes of Israel, are numbered only in the gross sum, and this is that 
which makes the gross sum so much exceed the particulars in both the compu- 
lations. But how it comes to pass, that the particulars in Ezra diifer from the 
particulars in Nehemiah, since Uiere are several ways how this may be accounted 
for, and we can only conjecture which of them may be the right, I shall not 
take upon me to determine. 

Of the twenly-four courses of the priests that were carried away to Babylon, 
only four returned,'" and they were the courses of Jedaiah, Imraer, Pashur, and 
Harira, which made up the number four thousand two hundred and eighty-nine 
persons. The rest either tarried behind, or were extinct. However, the old num- 
ber of the courses, as established by king David, were still kept up. For, of the 
four courses that returned," each subdivided themselves into six, and the new 
courses taking the names of those that were wanting, still kept up the old title*; 
and hence it is, that after this Mattathias is said to have been of tlie course of 
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Joarib/ and Zacharias, of the course of Abia,' though neither of these courses 
were of the number of those that returned. For the new courses took the names 
of the old ones, though they were not descended from them, and so they were 
continued by the some names under the second temple, as they had been under 
the first, only the fiflh course, though of the number of those that returned, 
changed its name, and for that of Malchijah, under which it was first established, 
took the name of Pashur, that is, the name of the son, instead, of that of the 
father; for Pashur^ was the son of Malchijah. It is a common saying among 
the Jews, that they were only the bran* that is, the dregs of the people, that re- 
turned to Jerusalem afler the end of the captivity, and that all the fine flour stayed 
behind at Babylon. It is most certain, that, notwithstanding the several decrees 
that had been granted by the kings of Persia for the return of the Jews into their 
own land, there was a ^reat many that waved taking the advantage of them, and 
continued still in Chaldea, Assyria, and other eastern provinces, where they had 
been carried; and, it is most likely, that they were the best and richest of the 
nation that did so: for, when they had gotten houses and lands in those parts, it 
cannot be supposed that such would be very forward to leave good settlements 
to new plant a country that had lain many years desolate, fiut of what sort 
soever they were, it is certain a great many stayed behind, and never again re- 
turned into their own country. And if we may guess at their number, by the 
family of Aaron, they must nave been many more than those who settled again 
in Judea; for of the twenty-four courses of the sons of Aaron, which were car- 
ried away, we find only four among those that returned, as hath been already 
taken notice of; and hereby it came to pass, that, during all the time of the se- 
cond temple, and for a ereat many ages afler, the number of the Jews in Chal- 
dea, Assyria, and Persia, erew to be so very great, that they were all along 
thought to exceed the numher of the Jews of Palestine, even in those times 
when that country was best inhabited by them. 

An. 535. Cyrus 2.] — Those who made this first return into Judea, arrived 
there in Nisan, the first month of the Jewish year (which answers to part of 
March and part of April in our calendar;) for tlie second month of the next year is 
said lo be in the second year af\er their return;* and therefore they must then have 
been a whole year in the land. As soon as they came thither,' they dispersed 
tliemselves according to their tribes, and the families of their fathers, in their 
several cities, and there betook themselves to rebuild their houses, and again 
manure their lands, al\er they had now, from the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the flight of the remainder of the people into Egj'pt, on the death of Gedaliah, 
lain desolate and uncultivated fiily-two years, according to the number of the 
sabbatical years, which they had neglected to observe; for, according to the Mo- 
saical law, they ought to have left their lands fallow every seventh year.'^ But, 
among other commandments of God, this also they had neglected; and, there- 
fore,** God made the land lie desolate without inhabitants or cultivation, till it had 
enjoyed the full number of its sabbaths that it had been deprived of. And this 
teUs us how long the Jews had neglected this law of the sabbatical yean for, it 
is certain, the land was desolated only fifly-two years, that is, from the death of 
Gedaliah till tlie end of the seventy years' captivity, in the first year of the em- 
pire of Cyrus. And fifty -two sabbatical years make fifly-two weeks of years, 
which amount to thiee hundred and sixty-four years; which carries up the com- 
putation to the beginning of the reign of Asa; and, therefore, from that time 
the Jews having neglected to observe the sabbatical years, till they had deprived 
the land of fiily-two of them, God made that land lie desolate, without cultiva- 
tion or inhabitants just so many years, till he had restored to it that full rest, 
which the wickedness of its inhabitants had, contrary to the law of their God, 
denied unto it. If we reckon the whole seventy years of the captivity into 
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those years of desolation, which were to make amends for the sabbatical years 
that the land had been deprived of, then we must reckon the observation of 
them to have been laid aside for seventy w^eks of years, that is, four hundred 
and ninety years. But this will carry back the omission higher up than the days 
of David and Samuel, in whose time it is not likely that such a breach of the 
law of God would have been permitted in the land. • 

On the seventh month, which is called the month Tisri, all the people which 
had returned to their several cities gathered together at Jerusalem,* and there, on 
the first day of that month,' celebrated the feast of trumpets. This month began 
about the time of the autumnal equinox, and was formerly the first month of the 
year,' till it was changed at the time of the coming up ot the children of Israel 
out of £gypt;* for that happening in the month of Abib, aAerward called Nisan, 
that month, for this reason, had the honour given it as henceforth to be reckoned 
among the Israelites for the first month of the year, that is, in all ecclesiastical 
matters. Before this time Tisri* was reckoned every where to begin the year, 
because from thence did commence (it was thought) the beginning of all things}' 
it being the general opinion, among the ancients, that the world was created and 
first began at the time of the autumnal equinox. And for this reason the Jews 
do still, in their era of the world, as well as in their era of contracts, compute 
the beginning of the year fix)m the first of Tisri; and all their bills and bonds, 
and all other civil acts and contracts, are still dated among them according to 
the same computation. And from this month also they began all their jubilees 
and sabbatical years.^ And, therefore, although their ecclesiastical year be^an 
from Nisan, and all their festivals were reckoned according to it, yet their civil 
year was still reckoned from Tisri, and the first day of that month was their new 
year's day; and for the more solemn celebration of it, this feast of trumpets seems 
to have been appointed. 

On the tenth day of the same month was the great day of expiation,' wheli 
the high-priest made atonement for all the people of Israel; and on the fifteenth 
day began the feast of tabernacles,' and lasted till the twenty-second inclusively. 
During all which solemnities the people stayed at Jerusalem, and employed all 
that time to the best of their power to set forward the restorsiion of Goers wor^ 
ship again in that place; towud which all that had riches contributed according 
to their abilities. And the free-will-ofierings which were made on this occasion,*' 
besides one hundred vestments for the priests, amounted to sixty-one thousand 
drachms of gold, and five thousand minas of silver, which in aU comes to 
about seventy-five thousand five hundred pounds of our money; for eveiy 
drachm of gold is worth ten shillings of our money, and every mina of silver 
nine pounds; for it contained sixty shekels," and every shekel of silver is 
worth of our money three shillings.*' And upon this fund they began the work. 
And a great sum it was to be raised by so smaJl a number of people, and on their 
first return from their captivi^, especially if they were only of the poorer sort, 
as the Rabbins say. It must be supposed, that these offerings were made by the 
whole nation of the Jews, that is, by those who stayed behind, as well as by 
those who returned; otherwise it is scarce possible to solve the matter; for aU 
having an equal interest in that temple, and the daily sacrifices there offered up 
having been in the behalf of all, it is very reasonable to suppose, that all did 
contribute to the building of it; and that especially seeing that as long as that 
temple stood every Jew annually paid a half shekel,*' i. e. about eighteen pence 
of our money, toward its repair, and tlie support of the daily service w it, into 
what parts soever they were dispersed through the whole world. ^ 

The first thing they did was to restore the altar of the Lord for biimt-ofierings.*^ 

J Ezra iii. 1. 9 Ibid. Hi. G. Levit. xxui. 34. Namb. xxix. 1. 3 Exod. »iU. 16. xxzir 92. 

4 Exod. xii. 3. 5 Chaldm Paraptirasl on Exodut xii. S. 

6 Vide Scali^enim de Emendatione Tempnnini, lib. 5. c. De Conditu Mundi, p. 380« kjc, 

7 Levit. xxT. 9. 8 Levit. xr\. 99. 30. xxili. 27. Namb. six. 7. 9 Levit. xxiii. 34. Numb. zxlx. 19. too. 
lU Eara ii. 69. II fink. xIt. J9. 19 Vide Btirnardom de Meniinrii et Ponderibui antiquis. p. 1». 

13 Bzod. xzz. 13— IS. Maimonidea U Sbekalim, cap. 1, 9. 4. 14 Ean iii. 3* 
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This stood in the middle of Uie inner court of the temple,' exactly bHbre tte i 
porch leading into the holy place; and hereon were made the daily oSeringB 1 
of the morning and eveniug service, aad ail other ofierings. ordinary and extra- ' 
ordinary, which were offered up to God by fire. It had been beaten down and 
destroyed by the Babylonians at the burning of the temple, and in the sane 
place was il now again restored. That it wu built,' and stood in another place, 
with a tabernacle round it, till the rebuilding of the temple was fully finished 
and completed, ia a fancy without a foundation. It wag certainly built Id its 
proper place,' tiiat is, in the same place where it before stood, and there they 
daily offered aacrifices upon it, even before any thing else of the temple wa« 
built about il. It was a large pile built alt of unhewn stones,' thir^-two cubitB 
(i. e. forty-eight feet) square at the bottom; ftom thence it rising one cubit, bench- 
ed-tn one cubit; and from thence being thirty cubits scguare, it did rise five cu- 
bits, and benched-in one cubit; and from thence being twenty -eight cubits cqnare, 
it did rise three cubits, and benched-in two cubits; from whence it did rise one 
cubit, which was the hearth upon which the offerings were burned, and the 
benching-in of two cubits' breadth was the passage round it, on which the priests 
■tood when they tended the Gre, and placed the sacrifices on it. So this hearth 
waA a square of twenty-four cubits, or thirty-six feel on every side, and one 
cubit high, which wan all made of solid brass, and from hence it was called the 
brazen altar.' For it is not to be imagined that it was all made of solid brass; i 
for to moke up so big a pile all of that metal would cost a vast sum of money. 
And besides, if it were so made, it would not only be against the law, but also 
impracticable for the use intended. It would be against the law, because thereby 
they are commanded, that wheresoever they shouTd make an altar, other than ' J 
the portable altar of the tabernacle, thej^ should make it of earth, or else of un- i 
hewn stone.' And it would be impracticable for the use intended; because, if '^J 
it were ali brass, the fire continually burning upon the top of it would so heat 1 
the whole, and especially that pari of il next Ihe hearth, that il would be impofr _'l 
sible for the priests to stand on it when they were to come thither to officiate in 
tending the altar, and offering the sacrifices thereon; and that especially since 
. they were always to officiate barefooted, without any thing at alt upon their feet 

f to fence (hera from the heat of il. It is not indeed any where commanded that 

^ the priests should officiate barefooted; but among the garments assigned for the 

I priests (Exod. xxviii,) shoes not being named, they were supposed therefore to 

be forbid, and the text saying, ver. 4, " lliese are the garments which they shaS 
I make," this (they say) excludes all that are not there named. And Moses being 

I commanded, at me burning bush, to put off his shoes,' for that the ground on 

which he stood was holy, because of the extraordinary presence of God then in 
'■■ thai place; this they make a. farther argument for it; for, say they, the temple 

was all holy for the same reason, that is, because of the exlraordinary presence 
[ of God there residing in the Shechinah over the mercy-seat And for these 

," ■ ■ reasons il was most strictly exacted, thai the priests should be always barefooted 
in the temple, although their going there with their bare feet upon the marble 
pavement was very pernicious to the health of many of them. On the four 
1 comers of the attar, on the last benching-in, where the priests stood when they 

offered the sacrifices, there were fixed four small pillars of a cubit height, and a 
cubit on every side, in the form of an exact cube. And these were the homa J 
of the allar so often mentioned in scripture. The middle of each of them was 1 
' hoUow.^cause therein was to be put some of the blood of the sacrifices. The - 

I ascent up to the allar was by a gentle rising on the south side, called the IdtibeEb, , \ 

► which was thirty-two cubits in length, and sixteen in breadth, and landed upon .1 

■ the upper benching-in next the hearth, or the top of the altar; for to go up to ,j 

the altar by steps was forbid by the law.' 4 

tuan Liitiifuolnn ihr Teiaiite.cta. M. S Biiliop Fiiridi in hiiCainineni on thr Flm nf Chninldn.eh.ffe J 
' 3 Evi ill. 3. For lliere II I> ■lid. Ihnl Itacy Aid hi Ibe Uur upon Lu Uiki « fgunilillani. i. t. npiM i*fM 
4im>iiiinihtiiMi'!ldo£, HalooDldadaBiih-SiMwchtiMi, cl.a, J 1 Klnp nil. Ci. ^| 

B Bud. 11.34,29. TtMd.lU.3. Acuvil. JJ. BSmd.ii.91. ^H 
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Jn. 534. Cifnis .3.]— But their zeal for the temple* being that which had 
brought most of them back again into Judea, the rebuilding of this was what 
they had their hearts most intent upon. And therefore, having employed the 
first year in preparing materials,' and contracting with carpenters and masons 
for the work, in the second month of the second year they laid the foundation 
of the house;' which was done with great solemnity: for Zerubbabel the go- 
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IPP^TIW iwo (iiln in the HiMli iMl called Ihe fiua or f/iU^^ 
[Gl The pone;!' taiff. aiut elmrilKri over on eithsi tUc 
' ~lunu tAmiJakM or afimi-u aa Ibn wtn Uie. (I) Tbs|>Le P>ri«ri»i IheeunelidB, IKJTbe 

■ «« •Ida. iJlhTb'nmtnd cbmmlHI* over an'ciUuri'dco'r tbeHiit ti^ralM. wtun ■ unH»r 
1 MiMi •** topi; U> aiU or euU gui «• » cuUU bmu ■nd w ni(b. iiiif ito snittnn W eubUa 
.._ awl M uiUU Mfta. And all IDE r"«.>**'B">'>l'>e inner Hni.oribaleniiileaAeaniEr.vme'rJrr, 
iMOdkemortbcMiu Ac. r N) Tbe innlin or staiMen roiud ihe Mapte; ttaiim IhcVWieido oucaUlg 
IhamTaUWHen. ke«i»DriUtnrieneu,rurH«iiiiuiiied:ii<lH, Ibe uldiUiiKuibiu nndm bnlf t— ' -^ 
JO cobNi kiiH. ibe oibu iivo eub II aiBItt bntf and 93 euMu taiffe; vhich wai ib( •!» of all 
cleialiin of Itaii eoart; Ilwt on Ihc eaal aide iru oallM M>k«'i parcb. bKaiue it Mood upan Ihai *an igriHs 
wk^ehMHua builinprnm ibsnUer bMeailLof 4l)uc<ibjutaeiilu, •rMeb wa> the only work srSalMfa't 
■Mpte Ibai tcnaineJin our lannnr^ line, and. Ihefelhre, il waaeatled SWnM-i pKichor cMMK. J>4a 
l.lB.,4i(iUi. II. (OjTbaoutK.asurlarEba wniilecallnlUHaMrtaribiiOnXilii. [FlTlRouleraDcliMur* 
•riteiBnn«iuru.beln(i«alL«utloiulr wiaiiglit eracuMii baltlit.wli)iin vhicli aa Oeollto waa Is entat. 
MMtafBOIIaled wttb Itae d«ad. fll)TBe wall •nclealni tba innuEDOri dT Uw lanpti. 
(R)Tka ipaee k^veen llM aatd wall and Ilie ouiit eneloiuce 10 uiMU brawl, callN Ibe Otil. CS) TIm 

iMtea Hlik. (T) 1%! alain [roB Ibe Oil iuio ibe eoun or Iba womeo. conaiuini oT i Hipi. e«b B incbn 

(V) The UU nMrlnf into Ihe ooorlor tic woDicn m tka cut, eallird iha InaUful naUDflht unnto, ' 
.Jfd Ni, 9,beuiiMaf iu nmpiuiwaiKW and ksannful artornnwou, (WiOtbaclwo (Mcicnltiiii|lBU IM 
court or iha wonen, oneon thoMHiib.aod ibe nibsran ihaaann. (X)'nie einn nTtbe woatenaa catlap 

(Y)^nm BO lbm°^d»af Ibe exunnr lAe women, uvecwliieta were (allerin for Uie womsB. (ZZJ 
oorn EDu o ,.cb W cuWli "o( •Jid'w'broad. '|lj'wtt«te 

he wood <b< Ibe iliai wta womg^ by the 
i> ie|»c nai ileaued. (1) Wbere Uie nlaaandaUinM 

be widow can 'bi bar iwonitea, be UwBeUUat an tb*# 

leiDplahadbiiiveheaBHI the ioiwlVBUftirlhii people u'^ 

sirBaTfniiiieiMloiMBCkiatlie'ueBHiy.JMa'Ui.ai (0) T^a eemMiuilar al*l» lead'tOf apftDa Ika 

Jrttium, Madlig Into Uw inner •oail, in wkkk tba lenpla aiHraltar euiail. wWob eiiuM rcfmaeaMdUia 

kmUntB 'len(lb™[Bl Tha wall panlnj ihB™ocIuarT from ihe tonrt of ihe women. WTb* ptaoa wIIUb 

wIMIa BBaineVftn>r'al*all limei ^puMIc woraWp, and bitbei c»m* np all oibH hruMH wlini MeJ bad 
aar •BHUlee tokaaHbreilfibe ontinnrf place wkaia all iba reU Hwabipiied waa In tin coOtl of ike woawn, 
tbeoiMDnihe'fcar.andlhc wDoen In (bii|alleriae.] It conulaed Ikelnlsialeof IhedooNtalDilJua on 
■be MMtBd. and bnth iha rin(ia eloiitan nn ibe i»rib and aooik lidea. (10) Tbe place BinpiWr called iha 
cuurl of Ike prieela, 11 aoaUtued Un eeoond aiake of Ike dogHa etoialen ai ibe eail end of Aa aaBclnarr; 
the dm im oibilaof m braadik neii Iha nianaf ArMf wera lakea up by Ibe deakiof Ik* ainKenand 
Biuateiaiu. Ika mbH' wrl wae Ibe place where Ibe arleata did w.inblp Ibnt were oiil or atundaitae. (11) 
TUrklnCaaaainaH Ika pillar. tCAiH. (L U.aBdekBP' 'OU'. 13- (U) Windinf iigir* keadliiciip f) ihe 
rocHM uter Ike fate JffMHr, ihat on (ha rifht band lo Ike wardrobe, wbrre ibe vetlmefcx br Ibe pileil' 
were kepL aai Ibal OM the Ian lo Ik* roma where were proWdad the cat 
■teal-oftini. (11) The rooiB OaieU. ineia Ibe Saati^rie aal. part wae w 

wkence WBlar wai drawn liir Uaaeenr Ike lemple. 

(H) nree (alee leadlw iololila eaDnuary on Ihe anolh •idni Ike Ant neii the draw wfllTDoa «aa 
Ibence eallid Ibe well-fate, oier wkldi wa* the reoBi if jliH-u. where the lounae war made. Die ae 
tai f»a ^ Firiilinfi. u,4 (ha Ibird the Mle otSUilllwg. 



■ (IT) AtuardrooinroriheZmla- | IB) A tnaenrf -tnom. 

■ (lOj TtMcnansB ar«-r«amaml aMergaar^maB'fer tba £nit». 
f ran) Thn coBHWa ■re-mam aBd cUariUBiil'itoniB Ihr Ibe prieela, 

f l9l\ A atnne in (be middle af ibe ealii roeta, nsd« which Uie key! of Ihe leainle were laid evei 

L IH) The room wliare Ibe lampa Ibr Ibe daily BBDiaee were tepl. IKt) The biih-roaiD wHoie ibr 

' bathed ea Ibeic enniractief nneleanneae. (MJ The room where the jbewbreed waa made. (iS|T 
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▼emor, and Jeshua the high-priest, being present with all the congreeation, 
the trumpeters blew their trumpets, and the musicians sounded their instru- 
ments, and singers sung, all in praise to the Lord their God, and all the rest of 
the people shouted for joy while the first stones were laid; only the old men, 
who had seen the glory oi the first temple, and had no expectation that this, 
which was now building by a few poor exiles lately returned into their coun- 
try, could ever equal that which had all the riches of David and Solomon, two 
of the wealthiest princes of the east, expended in the erecting of it, wept at 
the remembrance of the old temple, while others rejoiced at the laying the 
foundations of the new. And indeed the difference between the former tem- 
ple and this which was now building was so great, that Gk>d himself tells the 
prophet Haggai,^ that the latter, in comparison with the former, was as noth- 
ing; 80 much did it come short of it. But this is not to be understood of its 

* bieness; for the second temple was of the same dimensions with the first, it 
being built upon the very same foundations, and therefore it was exactly of 
the same length and breadth. Cyrus's commission may seem to make it 
broader; for that allows sixty cubits to its breadth,' whereas Solomon's temple 
Is said to have been but twenty cubits in breadth.' But these different mea- 
sures are to be understood in respect of the different distances between which 
the said measuji^s were taken. The twenty cubits' breadth, said of Solomon's 

''^Hemple, was only the breadth of the temple itself, measuring from the inside of 
flke wall on the one side, to the inside oi the wall on the other side. But the 
sixty cubits' breadth in Cyrus's commission was the breadth of the temple it-, 
self, measuring from the inside of the outer wall of it on the one side, to the 
inside of the outer wall on the other side. For besides the temple itself,^ which 
contained the holy place, and the holy of holies, each twenty cubits broad, there 
were thick walls enclosing it on each side, and without them chambers on each 
side; then another wall, then a galleiy, and then the outer walls of all enclosing 
the whole building, being five cubits thick; which altogether made up the whole 
breadth to be seventy cubits from out to out: from which deducting the five cu- 
bits' breadth of the outer wall on each side, you have remaining the breadth of 
Cyrus's commission, that is, sixty cubits; which was the breadth of the whole 

(2G) Three l^atos on the north nde leading into the sanctuary; the first towards the east end, called the ^t» 
Mttiotz, or of siuffinf;; the tiecond th<* pnte nf women, and the gate Corban. (27) The room whore the salt wa« 
^pt for tlie service of the altar. ('28) The room where the skins of the sacrifices were laid up. (29) The 
room where the inwards of the sacrifices were washed. (30) Another guard-room for the Ltvitet, over which 
was a iritard chamhi'rfor the priests. 

(SI) 7*he room where the prio.ots was set apart seven days, that was to burn the red c<iw. (33) Rinfles 
where the sacrifices were tied down to be slain. (33) Eight posts on which the sacrifices were hungup to he 
flay«1. (34) Marble tables wherr: the i<acrific«s were cut out in pieces. (35^ l^ie altar nf burnt -offerings. 
24 cubits square at tlin top and 33 at the bottom. (36) The ascent to the altar, being 33 cubits long» (37> 
The marble tables where the pieces of the sacrifices were laid that were ready for the altar. 

(38) The brazen sea. 

r:fi)j The stairs up into the porch, being 13 in number. 

(40) The entrnnrp into the porch. 30 cubitii broad and 40 high. 

\a) The two pillars Jarhin and Boaz standing in the entrance. 

(6) The porch, 11 cubits broad andtiO long. 

(fc) The room where tho butchering instrumonts used about the sacrifices were laid up. («0 The outer wall 
of Ibe porch. (e)Th»» inner wall of the porch. (/) The gate ftrmi the porch into the holy place. (;f ) The 
wicket through which the pricMt went to unbnr the gate on the inside for the opening of it in the morning, 
and come out after havine bnrrod it in the evening. (A) The holy place, 30 cubits broad and 40 long, in which 
were (t) The candlestick having sf^ven lamiis. (A; The sliew-bread table. (/) The altar of incense, (m) The 
holy of holies. 30 ctihiis square, in which were (n) The ark of the covenant. (•) The two Cheruhims, JO 
cubits high, with their faces inwards, and their wings extended to each other over the ark and to the wall* 
on either side. (/>) The veil of the temple imrting between the holy and the holy of the holies, which waa 
rent in pieces at our Saviour's doath. (y) The treaisury-rooBia on the sides and west end of the temple, three 
stories high, in which the titles were laid up. 

(r\ Tlie passage into the said rooms. 

isJThe galleries running before them. 

ft) The winding staircases leading into the upper story. 

im) Winding stairs leading up into the rooms over the porch and temph*. 

(Wir^ The \\r,pMy ot- or wines of the temple stretching out on either side. 

The length of the temple from out to out was 100 cubits. 

The breadth of the leniple at the iirf,:u>'«s>' from out to out 100 cubits; the breadth of the temple beyond the 
llripv^tov fynip out to nut 70 cuhitx; the height of the temple, 100 cubits. The height of the Urtfvyiov^ 19a 
eubits; at the top of which it was said that the devil set our Saviour.— Ablf. iv. 5. 

Delineated ^nd described according lo the Scriptures, Jotffhua, and the TUmud, by H. Prideaux, D. D« 

Dean otMbrwieh. 

1 Haggai ii. 3. % Ezra vi. 3. 31 Kings vi. S. SCbron. Ui. 3. 4 See Ligbtfoot on the Tem^ 
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building from the inside of one outer w^ to the inside of the other. So that the 
difference of the said twenty cubita' breadth, and of the said sixty cubits' 
breadth, is no more than thit), that one of them vat measured from the inside 
to the inside of the inner walls, and the other fram the inside (o the inside of 
the outer wails of (he said temple. 

But the glory of Solomon's temple was not in the temple itself, much less in 
the bigness of it; for that alone was but a small pile of building, as containing 
no more than oue hundred and fifty feet in length, and one hundred and five in 
breadth, taking the whole of it together &om out to out; which is exceeded by 
many of our parish churches. The main grandeur and excellency of it con- 
sisted, first. In lis ornaments; it^ workmanship being every where exceeding 
curious, and its overlayings vast and prodigious: for the overlayingB of the holy 
of holies only, which was a room but thirty feet square and thirty feet high, 
■mounted to six hundred talents of gold,' which comes la four millions three 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds of our sterling money. Secondly, la ita 
materials; for Solomon's temple was all built of new large stones, hewn out in 
the most curious and artful manner, whereas the second temple was mostly 
built of such stones only as they dug up out of the ruins of the former. Third- 
ly, In its out-buildings; for the court in which the temple stood, and that with- 
out it called the court of the women, were built round with stately buildings and 
cloisters; and the gales entering thereinto were very beautiful and sumptuoua. 
And the outer court, which was a large square encompassing all the tent, of W- 
Ten hundred and fifty feel on every side, was surrounded with a most stalelj ■ 
and magnificent cloister, sustained 1^ three rows of pillars on three sides of it, 
and by four on the fourth; and all the out-buildings then lay in their rubbish, 
without any prospect of a speedy reparation; and there could then be no such 
ornaments or materials in this new temple as there were in the former. In pro- 
cess of lime, indeed, all the out-buildings were restored, and such ornaments 
and materials were added, on Herod's repairing of it, that the second temple, 
after that, came little short herein of the foimer; and there are some who will 
say that it exceeded iL' But still what was the main glory of the first temple, 
those extraordinary marks of the diiine favour with which it was honoured, 
were whoHy wanting in the second. The Jews reckon them up in these five 
particulars:* 1, The ark of the covenant, and the mercy-seat which was upon 
it; 2. The Shechinah, or divine presence; 3. The Urim and Thummin; 4. The 
holy fire upon the altar; and, &. The spirit of prophecy. N 

I. The ark of the covenant was a small chest,' or coffer, three feet nine 
inches in length, and two feet three inches in breadth, and two feet three 
inches in height; in which were put the two tables of the law, as well the 
broken ones (say the rabbins) as the whole;' and that there was nothing else 
in it, when it was brought into Solomon's temple, is said in two places of 
scripture.' But the rabbins raise a controversy concerning Aaron's rod and 
the pot of manna, and the original volume of the law written by Moses' own 
hand, whether they were not also in the ark. It is said of Aaron's rod,' 
and the pot of manna,' that they were laid up before the testimony; and it 
being agreed on all hands, that by the testimomy are meant the two tables, 
those who interpret these words [befort the iatinvmi/] in the strictest sense, 
• will have the said rod and pot of manna to have been laid up immediately 
before the tables within the ark; for otherwise, say they, they would not have 
been laid up before the testimony, but before the ark^ But others, who do 

L 1 aciintn. liua a R. Auilii In MiKiT BiMini. nn 3. c 51. 
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not understand the words in so strict a sense, say, they were laid up in the holy 
of holies without the ark, in a place just before it thinking that in this position, 
without the ark, they may be as well said to be laid up before the testimony or 
tables of the law, as if they had been placed immediately before them within 
the ark. But the holy apostle St. Paul decides this controversy; for he posi- 
tively tells us, '*That within the ark were the golden pot that had manna, and 
Aaron's rod, and the tables of* the covenant."* As to the book, or volume of 
the law, it being commanded to be put mUzzad* i. e. oti lAe Me of the aik, 
those who interpret that word of the inside, place it within the ark, and those 
who interpret it of the outside, place it on the outside of it, in a case or cofifer 
made on purpose for it, and laid on the right side; meaning, by the right side, 
tfiat end of it which was on the right hand. And the last seem to be in the 
right as to this matter; for, first. The same word, mitzzad,^ is made use of, where 
it it said, that the Philistines sent back the ark with an offering of jewels of gold 
put in a coffer by the side of it. And there it is certain, that word .must be un- 
derstood of the outside, and not of the inside. Secondly, The ark was not of 
capacity enough to hold the volume of the whole law of Moses, with the other 
thmgs placed therein. Thirdly, The end of laying up the original volume of 
the law in the temple was, that it might be reserved there as the authentic copy, 
by which all others were to be corrected and set right; and, therefore, to answer 
this end, it must have been placed so as that access might be had thereto on all 
occasions requiring it; which could not have been done, if it had been put with- 
in the ark, and shut up there by the cover of the mercy-seat over it, which was 
not to be removed. And, fourthly. When Hilkiah, the hieh-priest,^ in the time 
of Josiah, found the copy of the law in the temple, there is nothing said of the 
ark; neither is it there spoken of, as taken from thence, but as found elsewhere 
in the temple. And, therefore, putting all this together, it seems plain that the 
yoluroe of the law was not laid within the ark, but had a particular coffer or re- 
pository of its own, in which it was placed on the side of it And the word 
ndtzzadj which answers to the Latin a latere^ cannot truly bear any other mean- 
ing in the Hebrew language. And therefore the Chaldee paraphrase, which 
goes under the name of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, in paraphrasing on these words 
,^ of Deuteronomy — " Take this book of the law, and put it in the side of the ark 
i/ of the covenant,"* renders it thus, " Take the book of the law, and place it in 
a case or coffer, on the right side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
God." Over the ark was the mercy-seat," and it was the covering of it. It was 
all made of solid gold, and of the thickness (say the rabbins) of a hand's-breadth. 
At the two ends of it were two cherubims, looking inward toward each other, 
with wings expanded, which embracing the whole circumference of the mercy- 
seat, did meet on each side in the middle; all which (say the rabbins") was made 
out of the same mass, without joining any of the parts by solder.* Here it was 
where the Sechinah, or divine presence, rested both in the tabernacle and tem- 
ple, and was visibly seen in the appearance of a cloud over it; and from hence 
the Divine oracles were given out by an audible voice,® as often as Grod was con- 
sulted in the behalf of his people. And hence it is that God is so often said in 
scripture to dwell between the cherubims, *° that is, between the cherubims on 
the mercy-seat, because there was the seat or throne of the visible appearance 
of his glory among them. And for this reason the high-priest appeared before 
this mercy-seat once every year," on the great day of expiation, when he was 
to make his nearest approach to the divine presence, to mediate and make 
atonement for the whole people of Israel. And all else of that nation, who 
served God according to the Levitical law, made it the centre of their worship, 
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Bol only io the temple when they came up thillier to worship, but every where 
else in Iheir dispersion through the whole world, whenever they prayed, they 
turned their faces toward the place where the ark stood,' and directed all their , 
devotions that way- And theiefore the author of the book Cozri justly saith,' 
that the ark, with the mercy-seat and cherubims, were the foundalion, root, heart, 
and marrow, of the whole temple, and all the Levilical worship therein performed. 
And therefore, had iheir nothin? else of the Hrst temple been wanting in the 
■econd but the ark only, thia alone would have been reason enough for the 
old men to have wept when they remembered the first temple in which it 
was, and also for the saying of Haggai, that the second temple was as nothing 
ID comparison of the first,' so great a part had it in the glory of tliis temple as 
long as it remained in it. However, the defect was supplied as to the outward 
form; for in the second temple there was also an ark made of the same shape 
and dimensions with the first,* and put in the same place. But though it was 
there substituted in its stead (as there was need (hal such a one should for the 
service that was annually performed before it on the great day of expiation,) 
yet il had none of its prerogatives or honours conferred upon it; for there were 
no tables of the law, no Aaron's rod, no pal of manna in il, no appearance of 
the divine glory over it, no oracles given from it The first ark was made and 
consecrated by God's appointment, and had all these prerogatives and honours 
given unto it by him. But the second, being appointed and substituted by 
man only, to be in the stead and place of the other, could have none of them. 
And the only use that was made of it, was to be a representative of the former ' 
on the great day of expiation, and to he a repository of the holy scriptures; 
that is, of the original copy of that collection which was made of them after 
the caplivilyhy Ezra, and the men of the great synagogue, as will be hereafter 
related: for when this copy was perfected, it was there laid up in it. And, in 
imitation hereof, the Jews in all their synagt^ues have a like ark or coffer.' of 
the same size or form, in which they keep the scriptures belonging to the 
synagogue; and from whence they take it out with great solemnity w-heneveii 
tney use it, and return it with the like when they have done with it. That 
there was any ark at all in the second temple, many of the Jewish wdlers do 
deny; and say, that the whole service of the great day of expiation was per- 
formed in the second temple, not before any ark, but before the stone on which 
the ark stood in the first temple.' But since, on their building of the second 
temple, they found it necessary, for the carrying on of their worship in it, to 
make a new altar of incense, a new shew-bread table, and a new candlestick, 
instead of those which the Babylonians had destroyed, though none of them 
could be consecrated as in the first temple, there is no reason to believe but 
that they made a new ark also; there being as much need of it, for the carry- 
ing on of their worship, as there was of the others. And since the holy of ho- 
lies, and the veil that was drawn before it, were wholly for the sake of the 
ark, what need had there been of these in the second temple, if there had not 
been the other also? Were it clear, that it is the figure of the ark that is on 
the triumphal arch of Titus, stiU remaining at Borne, this would be an unde- 
niable demonstration forwhat I here say; for therein his triumph for the taking 
of Jerusalem being set forth in sculpture, there is to be seen, even to this day, 
carried before him in that triumph the golden candlestick, and another figure, 
which Adrichomius and some otliers say is the ark: but Villelpandus, Corne- 
lius a Lapide, Ribarn, and the generality of learned men who have viewed 
that triumphal arch, tell us that it is the table of shew-bread. The obscurity 
of the figures, now almost worn out by length of time, makes the difficulty: 
but, by tlie exactest draughts that I have seen of it, it plainly appears to have 
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been th« shcw-bread table, especially from the two cups on tbe top of it; for 
two such cups filled with frankincense w^ere always put upon the shew-bread 
table, but never upon the ark. Josephus, who was present at the triumph of 
Titus, and saw the whole of it, teUs us of three things therein carried before 
him:' first, The shew-bread table; secondly, The golden candlestick (which he 
mentions in the same order Ba they are on the arch;) and, thirdly, The law, 
vrhich is not on the arch. Most likely it was omitted there only for want c^ 
room to engrave it: for as there is the figure of a table carried aloft before the 
fihew-bread table, and another before the eolden candlestick, to express by the 
writings on them what the things were which they were carried before; so, after 
the golden candlestick, there is on the said arch a third table without any thing 
after it, the arch there ending without affording room for any other sciilpture; 
where the thing omitted, no doubt was what Joseph us saith was carried m the 
third place, that is, the law; which is not to be understood of any common vo- 
lume (of which there were hundreds every where in common use, both in 
their synagogues and in private hands,) but of that which was found in the 
temple (as the other two particulars were,) and laid up there, as the authentic 
■and most sacred copy of it And it cannot be imagined it should be carried 
otherwise, than in that repository in which it was laid, that is, in the ark which 
was made for it under the second temple. But, to return to the ark under the 
first temple, which was that I was describing: it was made of wood,' excepting 
only the mercy-seat, but overlaid with sold both in tlie inside and the outside, 
and it had a ledge of gold surrounding it on the top, in form of a crown; into 
which, as into a socket, the cover was let in. The place where it stood was 
the innermost and most sacred part of the temple,' called the holy of holies, 
and sometimes the most holy place, which was ordained and made on purpose 
for its reception; the whole end and reason of that most sacred place being none 
other but to be a tabernacle for it This place or room was of an exact cubic 
form,* as being thirty feet square, and thirty feet high. In the centre of it the 
ark was placed upon a stone (say the rabbins,* rising there three fingers'- 
breadth above the floor, to be as it were a pedestal for it. On the two sides 
of it stood two cherubims fifteen feet high," one on one side, and the other on 
the other side, at equal distance between the centre of the ark and each side 
wall; where, having their wings expanded, with two of them they touched the 
said side walls, and with the other two they did meet and touch each other ex- 
actly over the middle of the ark; so that the ark stood exactly in the middle be- 
tween these two cherubims. But it is not in respect of these, that God is so 
often said in scripture to dwell between the cherubims, but in respect of the 
cherubims only, which were on the mercy-seat, as hath been observed: for 
most of those places of scripture, wherein this phrase is found, were written 
before Solomon's temple was built; and till then there were no such cherubims 
in the most holy place; for they were put there in the temple only, and not in 
the tabernacle. These cherubims stood not with their faces outward, as thev 
are commonly represented, but w^th their faces inward;^ and therefore were in 
the posture of figures worshipping, and not in the posture of figures to be wor- 
shipped, as some fautors of idolatry do assert. The ark, while it was ambula- 
tory with the tabernacle, was carried by staves on the shoulders of the Levites.' 
These staves were overlaid with gold, and put through golden rings made for 
them, not on the sides of the ark, as all hitherto have asserted, but on the two 
ends of it: which plainly appears from this, that when it was carried into the 
temple of Solomon, and fixed there in the most holy place, which was ordain- 
ed and prepared on purpose for it, the scriptures tell us, that the staves being 
drawn out,® reached downward toward the holy place, which was without the 
most holy place, or holy of holies: for, had they been on the sides of the ark 
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leDglhwBY, they would, on Iheir being drawn, have reached toward the side 
wall, and not downward, unless you suppose the ark to have been there 
put udeway, with one oi its ends Jownwa.rd, and the other upward; which no 
one will say. And it is a plain argument against it, that the high-priest, when 
be appeared before the ark on the great day of expiation, is said to have gone 
up to it between the staves;' but if these staves had been drawn out from the 
■ides, there would then have been but two feet three inches between them, 
which would not have afforded the high-priest room enough, with all his vest- 
ments on, (o have passed on between them toward the ark, for the perfarmance 
of that duty. Neither could the bearers, in bo near a position of the slavea to 
each other, go with any convenience in the carrying of the aik frotn place to I, 

place on their shoulders, but they must necessarily have incommoded each ■ 

other, both before and behind, in going so near together. What became of the j 

old ark, on the destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, is a dispute among • 

the rabbins.' Had it been carried to Babylon with the other vessels of the tem- ' 

pie, it would again have been brought back with them at the end of the cap- i 

tivily. But that it was not so is agreed on all hands, and therefore it must fol- ' 

low, that it was destroyed with the temple, as were also the altar of incense, 
the shcw-bread table, and the golden candlestick; for all these In the second 
temple were toade anew afier the rebuilding of it. However, the Jews contend 
that it was hid and preser^-ed by Jeremiah, say some, out of the second book 
of Maccabees.' But most of them will have it that king Josiah,* being foretold 
by Huldah the prophetess that the temple would speedily after his death be de- 
stroyed, caused the ark to be put io a vault under ground, which Solomon, fore- < 
seeing this destruction, had caused of purpose to be built, for the preserving • 
of it. And, for the proof hereof, they produce the test where Josiah com- 
mands the Levites to put the holy ark in the bouse, " which Solomon the son 
of David king of Israel did build;'" interpreting it of his putting the ark into 
the laid vault, where they say it hath lain hid ever Gince even to this day, and 
from thence shall be manifested and brought out again in the days of the Mes- 
siah; whereas the words import no more, than that Manasseh, or Ammon, hav- t 
ing removed the ark from whence it ought to have stood, Josiah commanded ' 
it again to be restored into its proper place. Other dofagea of (he rabbins con- 
cemiiig this ark 1 forbear troubling the reader with. 

II. The second thin^ wanting in the second temple which was in the £rst, 
was the Shechinah, or the divine presence, manifested hv a visible cloud resting 
over the mercy-seat, as hath been already shown. This cloud did there first 
appear when Moses consecrated the tabernacle, and was afterward, on the con- 
secrating of the temple by Solomon, translated thither. And there it did con- 
tinue in the same visible manner till that temple was destroyed; but, after (hat, 
it never appeared more. Its constant place was directly over the mercy-seat;* 
but it rested there only when the ark was in its proper place, in the tabernacle 
first, and afterward in the temple, and not while it was in movement from place 
to place, as it often was during the time of the tabernacle. 

III. 'The third thing wanting in the second temple, which was in the first, 
was the t/riia mid Tlnimnum. Concerning this, many have written very much; 
but, by offering their various opinions, have helped rather to perplex than eK- 
plain the matter. The points to be inquired into concerning it, are these two, 
Ist What it was? and, 2dly, What was the use of il? 

Ist. As to what it was, 5ie scripture halh no where explained it any fartherj 
than to say, that it was something which Moses' did put into the breast-plate 
of the high-priest This hreasl-plate' was a piece of cloth doubled, of a spaa 
square, in which were, set in sockets of gold, twelve precious stones, bearing 
B of the twelve tribes of Israel engraven on them; which, being fixed 
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been the shcw-bread table, especially from the two cups on the top of it; for 
two such cups filled with frankincense were always put upon the shew-bread 
tabic, but never upon the ark. Josephus, who was present at the triumph of 
Titus, and saw the whole of it, telU us of three things therein earned befon 
bim:' first. The shew-bread table; secondly. The golden candlestick (which he 
mentions in the same order u they are on the arch;) and, thirdly, The tow, 
which is not on the arch. Most likely it was omitted there only fur want of 
room to engrave iL' for as there is the figure of a table carried alof^ before the 
shew-biead table, and another before the golden candlestick, to express by the 
writings on them what the things were which they were carried before; so, after 
the golden candlestick, there is on the said arch a third table without any thing 
aiter it, the arch there ending without aifording room for any other sculpture; 
where the thing omitted, no doubt was what JosepbuB saith was carried in the 
third place, that is, the law; which is not to be understood of any common vo- 
lume (of which there were hundreds every where in common use, both in 
their synagogues and in private hands,) but of that which was found in the 
temple (as the other two particulars were,) and laid up there, as the authentic 
and moat sacred copy of it And it cannot be imagined it should be carried 
otherwise, than in that repository in which it was laid, that is, in the ark which 
was made for it under the second temple. But, to return to the ark under the 
first temple, which was that I was describing: it was made of wood.'exceptiiig 
only the mercy-scat, but overlaid with gold both in the inside and the outside, 
and it bad a ledge of gold surrounding it on the top, in form of a crown; into 
which, as into a socket, the cover was let in. The place where it stood was 
the innermost and moat sacred part of the temple,' called the holy of holies, 
and sometimes the most holy place, which was ordained and made on purpose 
for its reception; the whole end and reason of that most sacred place being none 
other but to be a tahcmacle for it This place or room was of an exact cubic 
form,* as being thirty (eel square, and thirty feet high. In the centre of it the 
ark was placed upon a stone (say the rabbins,* rising there three fingers'- 
breadth aliove Ihe floor, to be as il were a pedestal for i(. On the two sides 
of it stood two chenibiins fifleen feet high,' one on one siJe, and ibe other on 
the other side, at equal distance between the centre of the ark and each side 
wall; where, havini; their wings expanded, with two of them (heytouched the 
said side walls, and with the other two ihey did meet and touch each other ex- 
actly over the middle of the ark: so that the ark stood exacllv in the middle be- 
tween these two cherubims. But it is not in respect of these, that God i« ao 
often said in scripture to dwell between the cherubims. but in respect of th« 
cherubims only, which were on the mercy-seat, as hath been observed: fo> 
most of those places of scripture, wherein this phrase is found, were wntto* 
before Solomon's temple was built: and till then there were no such chembiM 
in the most holy place: for they were piil there in the temple only, an^ a ^"- -' 
the tabernacle. These cherubims stoixi not with their fa-""' n.iiwntA^ta 
are commonly represented, but with their faces inward;' '■ 
the [wsture of figures worshipping, and not in the poslure 
shipped, as some fautors of idolatry do assert. The ark, - 
tory with the tabernacle, was carried by staves on ' 
These slaves were overlaid with gold, and put U 
fhem, not on the sides of the ark. as all hitherto^ 
ends of it: which plainly appears from tbw 
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been the shew-bread table, especially from the two cups on the lop of it; for 

two such cups filled with frankincense were always put upon the shew-bread 

I table, but never upon the ark. Josephus, who was present at the triumph of 

I TitUB, and saw the whole of il, tells us of three things therein carried before 

I him:' first, The shew-bread table; secondly. The golden candlestick (which he 

r mentions in the same order aa they are on the arch;) and, thirdly, The law, 

I which is not on the arch. Most bkely it was omitled there only for want of 

room to engrave it: for as there is the figure of a table carried alof\ before the 

ehew-bread table, and another before the golden candlestick, to express by the 

writings on them what the things were which they were carried before; so, after 

the golden candlestick, there is on the said arch a third table without any thing 

after it, the arch there ending without aifordmg room for any other sculpture; 

where the thing omitted, no doubt was what Josephus saith was carried in the 

third place, that is, the law; which is not to be understood of any common vo- 

L lume (of which there were hundreds every where in common use, both la 

I their synagogues and in private hands,) but of that which was found in the 

F temple (as the other two particulars were,) and laid up there, as the authentic 

and most sacred copy of it. And it cannot be imagined it sliould be carried 

> otherwise, than in that repository in which it was laid, that is, in the ark which 

was made for it under the second temple. But, to relum to the ark under the 

first temple, which was that I was describing: itwas made ol wood,' excepting 

only the mercy-seat, but overlaid with gold both in the inside and the outside, 

and it had a ledge of gold surrounding it on the top, in fonn of a crown; into 

which, as into a socket, the cover was let in. The place where it stood was 

L the innermost and most sacred part of the temple,' called the holy of holies, 

1 and sometimes the most holy place, which was ordained and made on purpose 

L for its reception; the whole end and reason of that most sacred place being none 

W other but to be a tabernacle for it. This place or room was of an exact cubic 

1 form,' as being thirty feet square, and thirty feel high. In the centre of il the 

r ark was placed upon a stone (say the rabbins,' rising there three fingers'- 

breadth above the floor, to be as it were a pedestal for it. On the two sides 

L of it stogd two cherubims fifteen feel high,* one on one side, and the other on 

■k the other side, al equal distance between the centre of the ark and each side 

k wall; where, having their wings expanded, with two of them they touched the 

[ said aide walls, and with the otiier two they did meet and touch each other ex- 

I actly over the middle of the ark; so that the ark stood exactly in the middle be- 

Itween these two cherubims. But it is not in respect of these, that God is so 
often said in scripture to dwell between the cherubims, but in respect of the 
cherubims only, which were on the mercy-seat, as hath been observed: for 
most of those places of scripture, wherein this phrase is found, were written 
I before Solomon's temple was built; and till then there were no such cherubims 

r in the most holy place; for they were put there in the temple only, and not in 

I the tabernacle. These cherubims stood not with their faces outward, aa they 

, are commonly represented, but with their faces inward;' and ther'"" — -* — -- 

the pofiliire of figures worshipping, and not in the posture of figur 
shipped, as some fautors of idolatry do assert The ark, while it, 
tory with the tabernacle, was carried by staves on the shoulders oj 
These staves were overlaid with gold, and put through goU»* 
them, not on the sides of the ark, as all hitherto ha\ " '" 

ends of it: which plainly appears from this, that 
temple of Solomon, and fixed there in the most hi 
ed and prepared on purpose for it, the ncriptu) 
drawn out," reached downward toward the ' ' 
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lenethwav, they would, on their being drawn, a*'* .-^itiiir-: . ^ -— . -j- m** 
wafi, and not downwsutl, unless you «ipp*j»e th* i:i *.. ij.'- - — -. '-*rp 
put side way, with one of its ends downward, and :he :n.-t^ .c.t it:. • ^..i ^ 
one will say. And it is a plain argument again-i vl '±i: ii^ n^^-y-.r^r. -. .««^. 
he appeared before the ark on the great day of exp :a:::c. -^ ia^i ~i.. i^"-^ r^iir 
up to it between the staves;* but if these stares had b-rrz. ins^ - -t jtj:: ac 
sides, there would then have been but two feet thrt-r i^.-i-'rs ;*rr¥-*-^i iit-jl 
which would not have afforded the high-prieai rjosi ^t^-.'^'z. •».:z. L- .i-i "-r*- 
roents on, to have passed on between them toward the a:k. i:r 'J>e zr::z.-rz.Litz^ 
of that duty. Neither could the bearers, in so near a pc-si-.c A 'Ji-r r^'-ri v, 
each other, go with any convenience in the carryinz *'A lir %:£ ::'.=. ••_»:■= v, 
place on their shoulders, but they must necessarily hiv*: Jn-.-n-.-i-ti *-i.:i 
other, both before and behind, in going so near toge'xer. Wi^iZ ":-e<:i.r.* :-: "jl* 
old ark, on the destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, is a dLsz .> c^-jCT 
the rabbins.' Had it been carried to Babylon with the oti*T -s*-:-*.- c: ii* "jtz.- 
ple, it would again have been brought back wi'ii the 7. t: '^-r ^i.i '.-:' iir: ^i.> 
tivity. But that it was not so is agreed oc all La^di, anc iL*:T^yjc*: ;: :T.-^r. iJi- 
low, that it was destroyed with the temple, as were abc tie k-'-fir :•:' ii.'.«:i.3«. 
the shew-bread table, and the zolden candlestick: :'or L. •i-^s^ ii. t^* 3^^-1*5 
temple were made anew after the rebuilding of it- Hj"**:^*:.- il*: Je-as '.-.-^•Jti.d 
that it was hid and preserved by Jeremiah, say torr.e. 1 -t -A — *^ s-e'.vi-c t»>,« 
of Maccabees.' But most of them will have it iLa: 'kLuz Jvlii.' 'i*r.-£ i.-r^v.ut 
by Huldah the prophetess that the temple wo•^.Ic ipeec^-y i::*:r i-s i*rk,\L -j^. 
stroyed, caused the ark to be put in a vajh -..iicer zrv-r.c. T»r.-:i >'ju'^n'-i : 
seeing this destruction, had caused of p'-ryose Vj t^ t ---: :v: ii^ z,:*:^r\ 
of it. And, for the proof herec^, they proc-ct tii^ >rr: nr-*:*- i'^it.fc:. v,::^ 
mands the Levites to put the hcJv aik in the Lovw:. ■ -aril'.r. .Sv.vr-.vL t:^ *-jc 
of David king of Israel did builJ:"** interpreting it of ili p-r,i.j Mr tr«: .r."*^ 
the said vault, where they say it hath lain hid ever -.1:.^*: ev*:r. -,. -jl.i cty i^c 
from thence shall be manifested and broucrht out az^" i:. *i.^ an -J il^ J4^b^ 
siah; whereas the words import no more, tLaa tiia: Miifc-.v*::, o: Ar-r..^ jutv- 
ing removed the ark from whence it ought lo ha-.^ r-'»: J>..t:L '. --Jirii-Cit:^ 
it again to be restored into its proper place. 0".:-*:r c./jfe^«:e --:' v^r: rtvi-^ia vx*- 
ceming this ark I forbear troubling the reader uiu:. 

II. The second thin^ wanting in the secotc >ir.^> vi;',:, vu ,:: v^* £»vt 
was the Shechinah, or the divine presence. ir.arJfer^': ".y 1 1 .*.•.. r rlv..c .•••»- r.jr 
over the mercy-seat, as hath been al:ea«:v si. ins. T:.** '-.'.-': i-c v.*rr* Ini 
appear when Moks consecrated the taberr-aice. ar-'i '* tt t:>rv tri -a v.^ '-->&- 
secrating of the temple by SoIo-tjoh. translated ti.>-:.*:- A:.<i v.*::^ /. '-*-: %^o- 
tinue in the same vL>ible manner till that ten:^:*: '*-v: *:*: .*.-v;.*:c -. -t v;'.»rr v.f 
it never appeared more. Its constant place was Cii^f.'i.y o'.r' :::e r:^':.-'.y-*«:a.t.^ 
but it rested there only when the ark was in its proper piv.e. .;- t:,«: *jir^,-^\/.J: 
first, and afterward in the temple, and not while it wai in rr.o '.«::-'.<::.? f;v:r- f««K^ 
to place, as it often was during the time of tlie tabemacie. 

III. The third thing wanting in the second terrjpje. w.'-lrh wai .r- t.vt £n% 
was the Urim and Tkummim, Concerning this, maijy ha'^e 'Aritvtri •••rry ::.•>. i; 
^lut, by offering their various opinions, have helped rather to ^rpi^x tr<ax> ez- 

liui the matter. The points to be inquired into ajriceming it. a:e th^t^ t»o» 
V What it was? and, '2dly, What was the uj^e of it? 

lit As to what it was, the scripture hath no where explained it kZiV UrJi*:r^ 

B to say, that it was something which Moses" did put in^o tlje r/:*:a*Vp,*V5 

"le high-priest. This brcfa.st-plate'' was a piece of cUAh doi-ijkd: 'A a »p4/i 

re, in which were, set in sockets of gold, twelve precious ttonet \f*:%ntt'^ 

lamea of the twelve tribes of Israel engraven on them; whirjj, being BxfA 
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been the shew-bread table, especially from the two cups on tlie lop of it; for 
two such cups 61lcd with frankincense were always put upon the afaew-bread 
table, but never upon the ark. Josephus, who was present at the triumph of 
TituB, and saw the whole of it, tells us of three things therein carried before 
him:' first, The shew-bread table; secondly. The golden candlestick (which he 
mentions in the same order as they are on the arch;) and, thirdly. The law, 
which is Dot on the arch. Moat likely it was omitted there only for want of 
room to engrave ib for as there is the figure of a table carried aloft before the 
shew-bread table, and another before the golden candlestick, to express by the 
writings on them what the things were which they were carried before; ao, after 
the golden candlestick, there is on the aaid arch a third table without anything 
after it, the arch there ending without afibrding room for any other sculpture; 
where the thing omitted, no doubt waa what Josephus saith was carried in the 
third place, that is, the law; which is not to be understood of any common vo- 
lume (of which there were hundreds every where In common use, both in 
their synagc^es and in private hands,) but of that which was found in the 
temple (as the other two particulars were,) and laid up there, as the authentic 
uid most sacred copy of it And it cannot be ima^ned it should be carried 
otherwise, than in that repository in which it was laid, that is, in the ark which 
was made for it under the second temple. But, to return to the ark under the 
first temple, which was that I was describing: it was made ot wood,' excepting 
only the mercy-seat, but overlaid with gold both in the inside and the outside, 
and it had a ledge of gold surrounding it on the top, in form of a crown; into 
which, as into a socket, the cover was let in. The place where it stood was 
the innermost and most sacred part of the temple,' called the holy of holies, 
and sometimes the most holy place, which was otdained and made on purpose 
for its reception; the whole eno and reaaon of that most sacred place being none 
odier but to be a tabernacle for it This place or room was of an exact cubic 
form,' as being thirty feet square, and thirty feet high. In the centre of it the 
ark was placed upon a stone (say the rabbins,* rising there three fingers'- 
breadth above the floor, to be as it were a pedestal tor il. On the two sides 
of it stood two chcrubims filleen feet high,' one on one side, and the other on 
the other side, at equal distance between the centre of the ark and each side 
wall; where, having their wings expanded, with two of them they touched the 
said side walls, and with the other two they did meet and touch each other ex- 
actly over the middle of the ark; so that the ark stood exactly iii Hie niidille be- 
tween these two cherubims. But it is not in respect of these, tli;it God is » i 
often said in scripture to dwell between the cherubims, but in rt-specl of the j 
cherubims only, which were on the mercy-seat, as hath been ubsorved: for 
most of Ihoae places of scripture, wherein this phrase is found, wei 
before Solomon's temple was built; and till then there were no such c 
in the most holy place; for they were put there in the temple only, £ 
the tabernacle. These cherubims stood not with their faces nutward, ^ 
«re commonly represented, but with their faces inward;' and ilif ntofe'S 
the posture of figures worshipping, and not in the posture ot ' 
shipped, as some fautors of idolatry do assert. The ark, whi 
tory with the tabernacle, was carried by staves on the shoulders ol' the 1 
These staves were overlaid with gold, and put through gold^'ii ringsT 
them, not on the sides of the ark, as all hilherlo have asaerlrcl. but_J^ 
ends of it: which plainlv appears from this, that when it \ 
temple of Solomon, and lixed there in the most holy place, 
ed and prepared on puqmse for it, the scriptures tell us, that t 
drawn out,' reached downward toward the holy place, which 
most holy place, or holy of holies: for, had they been on th' 
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lengthway, they would, on their being drawn, have tenehed toward the side 
wall, utd not downward, unless you suppose the ark to have been tharc 
put sideway, with one ol its ends downward, and the other upward; which no 
one will say. And it is a plain argument against it, that the high-priest, when 
he appeared before the ark on the great day of expiation, is said to have gone 
up to it between the staves;' but If these staves had been drawn out from the 
sides, there would then have been but two feet three inches between them, 
which would not have afforded the high-priest room enough, with all his vest- 
ments on, to have passed on between them toward the aik, for the pcrformaace 
of that duty. Neither could the bearers, in so near a position of the staves to 
each other, go witli any convenience in the carrying of the ark from place to 
place on their shoulders, but they must necessarily have incommoded each 
other, both before and behind, in going so near together. What became of the 
old ark, on the destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, is a dispute among 
the rabbins.' Had it been carried to Babylon with the other vessels of the tem- 
ple, it would again have been brought back with them at the end of the cap- 
tivity. Bui that it was not so is agreed on all hands, and therefore it must fol- 
low, that it was destroyed with the temple, as were also the altar of incense, 
the shew-bread tabic, and the golden candlestick; for all these tn the second 
temple were made anew after the rebuilding of iL However, the Jews contend 
that it was hid and preserved by Jeremiah, say some, out of the second book 
of Maccabees.' But most of them will have it that kin^ Josiah,* being foretold 
by Huldab the prophetess that the temple would speedily after his death be de- 
slroyed, caused the ark to be put in a vault under ground, which Solomon, fore- 
seeing this destruction, had caused of purpose to be built, for the preserving 
of iL And, for the proof hereof, they produce the text where Josiah com- 
mands the Levites to put the holv ark in the house, " which Solomon the son 
of David king of Israel did build;"' interpreting it of his putting the ark into 
the Baid vault, where they say it hath lain hid ever Eince even to this day, and 
from thence shall be manifested end brought out again in the days of the Mes- 
siah; whereao the words import no more, than tliat Manasseh, or Ammon, hav- 
ing removed the ark from whence it ought to have stood, Josiah commanded 
e restored into its proper place. Other dotages of the rabbins con- 
Hiblingthe reader with. 
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been the shew-bread table, especially from the two cups on the top of it; for 
two such cups filled with frankincense were always put upon the shew-bread 
table, but never upon the ark. Josephus, who was present at the triumph of 
Titus, and saw the whole of it, tells us of three things therein carried before 
him:* first. The shew-bread table; secondly, The golden candlestick (which he 
mentions in the same order as they are on the arch;) and, thirdly. The law, 
"which is not on the arch. Most likely it was omitted there only for want of 
room to engrave it: for as there is the figure of a table carried alofl before the 
fihew-bread table, and another before the golden candlestick, to express by the 
writings on them what the things were which they were carried before; so, after 
the golden candlestick, there is on the said arch a third table without any thing 
after it, the arch there ending without affording room for any other sculpture; 
where the thing omitted, no doubt was what Josephus saith was carried in the 
third place, that is, the law; which is not to be understood of any common vo- 
lume (of which there were hundreds every where in common use, both in 
their synagogues and in private hands,) but of that which was found in the 
temple (as the other two particulars were,) and laid up there, as the authentic 
and most sacred copy of it And it cannot be imas;ined it should be carried 
-otherwise, than in that repository in which it was laid, that is, in the ark which 
was made for it under the second temple. But, to return to the ark under the 
first temple, which was that I was describing: it was made of wood,* excepting 
onlv the mercy-seat, but overlaid with gold both in the inside and the outside, 
and it had a ledge of gold surrounding it on the top, in form of a crown; into 
which, as into a socket, the cover was let in. The place where it stood was 
the innermost and most sacred part of the temple,' called the holy of holies, 
and sometimes the most holy place, which was ordained and made on purpose 
for its reception; the whole end and reason of that most sacred place being none 
other but to be a tabernacle for it This place or room was of an exact cubic 
form,* as being thirty feet square, and thirty feet high. In the centre of it the 
ark was placed upon a stone (say the rabbins/ rising there three fingers*- 
breadth above the lloor, to be as it were a pedestal for it. On the two sides 
of it stood tw^o cherubims fifteen feet high,® one on one side, and the other on 
the other side, at equal distance between the centre of the ark and each side 
wall; where, having their wrings expanded, with tw^o of them they touched the 
said side walls, and with the other two they did meet and touch each other ex- 
actly over the middle of the ark; so that the ark stood exactly in the middle be- 
tween these two cherubims. But it is not in respect of these, that God is so 
often said in scripture to dwell between the cherubims, but in respect of the 
cherubims only, which were on the mercy-seat, as hath been observed: for 
most of those places of scripture, wherein this phrase is found, were written 
before Solomon's temple was built; and till then there were no such cherubims 
in the most holy place; for they were put there in the temple only, and not in 
the tabernacle. These cherubims stood not with their faces outward, as thev 
are commonly represented, but with their faces inward;' and therefore were in 
the posture of figures worshipping, and not in the posture of figures to be wor- 
shipped, as some fautors of idolatry do assert The ark, while it was ambula- 
tory with the tabernacle, was carried by staves on the shoulders of the Levites.^ 
These staves were overlaid with gold, and put through golden rings made for 
them, not on the sides of the ark, as all hitherto have asserted, but on the two 
ends of it; which plainly appears from this, that w-hen it was carried into the 
temple of Solomon, and fixed there in the most holy place, which was ordain- 
ed and prepared on purpose for it, the scriptures tell us, that the staves being 
cirawn out,* reached downward toward the holy place, which was without the 
most holy place, or holy of holies: for, had they been on the sides of the ark 

1 Joflephus di! Bello Jiidnico, lib. 7. c. 17. 2 Exod. xxv. 10—22. 3 1 KinffWiii. 10. 
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lengthway, they would, on their being- drawn, have reached toward the side 
wall, ana not downward, unless you suppose the ark to have been there 
put sideway, with one of its ends downward, and the other upward; which no 
one will say. And it is a plain argument against it, that the high-priest, when 
he appeared before the ark on the great day of expiation, is said to have gone 
up to it between the staves;' but if these staves had been drawn out from the 
sides, there would then have been but two feet three inches between them, 
which would not have afforded the hi^h-priest room enough, with all his vest- 
ments on, to have passed on between them toward the ark, for the performance 
of that duty. Neither could the bearers, in so near a position of the staves to 
each other, go with anj' convenience in the carrying of the aik from place to 
place on their shoulders, hut they must necessarily have incommoded each 
other, both before and behind, in going so near logeuier. What became of the 
old ark, on the destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, is a dispute among 
the rabbins.' Had it been carried to Babylon with the other vessels of the tem- 
ple, it would again have been brought back with them at the end of the cap- 
tivity. But that it was not so is agreed on all hands, and therefore it must fol- 
low, that it was destroyed with the temple, as were also the altar of incense, 
the shew-bread table, and the golden candlestick; for all these in the second 
temple were made anew after the rebuilding of it. However, the Jews contend 
that it was hid and preserved by Jeremiah, say some, out of the second boolc 
of Maccabees.' But most of them will have it that king Josiah,' being foretold 
by Hul^ah the prophetess that the temple would speedily after bis death be de> 
strayed, caused the ark to be put in a vault under ground, which Solomon, fore- 
seeing this destruction, had caused of purpose to be built, for the preserving 
of it And, for the proof hereof, they produce the test where Josiah com- 
tnanda the Levites to put the holy ark in the house, " which Solomon the son 
of David king of Israel did build;'" interpreting it of his putting the ark into 
the said vault, where they say it hath lain hid ever sinre even to this day, uid 
from thence shall be manifested and brought out again in the days of the Mes- 
siah; whereas the words import no more, inan that Manasseh, or Ammon, hav- 
ing removed the ark from whence it ought to have stood, Josiah commanded 
it again to be restored into its proper place. Other dotages of the rabbins con- 
cerning this ark 1 forbear troubling the reader with. 

II. The second thing wanting in the second temple which was in the first, 
was the Shechinah, or the divine presence, manilested by a visible cloud resting 
over the mercy-seat, as hath been already shown. This cloud did there first 
appear when Moses consecrated the tabernacle, and was afterword, on the con- 
secrating of the temple by Solomon, translated thither. And there it did con- 
tinue in the same visible manner till that temple was destroyed; but, after that, 
it never appeared more. Its constant place was directly over the mercy-seatj* 
but it rested there only when the ark was in its proper place, in the tabernacle 
first, and afterward in the temple, and not while it was in movement from place 
to place, as it often was during the time of the tabernacle. 

III. The third thing wanting in the second temple, which was in the first, 
was the tWfli and Tkummim. Concerning this, many have written very much; 
but, by oflering their various opinions, have helped rather to perplex than es- 
pUin the matter. The points to be inquired into concerning it, are these two, 
lit What it was? and, 2dly, What was the use of it.' 

Ist As to what it was, Uie scripture hath no where explained it any farther, 
than to say, that it was something which Moses' did put into the brcasl-plate 
of the high-nriest. This breast-plalc' was a piece of cloth doubled, of a span 
square, in wnich were, set in sockets of gold, twelve precious stones, bearing 
the names of the twelve tribes of Israel engraven on them; which, being fixed 
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to the tjphodi or um)er veftment of the hi|;h-prieff • robei, mM wohi ^7 Um ob 
hie breast on dl ■olemn occanoni. In thai breatt-plate the Urim md Tkmmmm^ 
wkj ihA scriptures,* were put They who hdd them to have beett*sbine<oi»po- 

. real things tnere jdaced beside the stones, will have them to be enclpaed withm 
the folding or doubling of the breast>plate, which, they say, was dovdded fot 
ttis veiy purpose, that it mifffat be made fit, as in a purse, to contun them in it. 
Christophorus a Castro,* and fxxaa him Dr. Spencer,' tells us, that they were 
two images, which being thus shut up in the doubling of the breast-^ls^, did 
firom thence give the oracular answer, by a voice. But this is a conceit, which 
% late very learned man hath suffidentljr shown to be botk absurd and impious,^ 
as savourmg more of heathenism and idokliy, than of the pure institutioa of 
a divine law. Some will have them to be the Tetiagrammaton,* or the ine Aible 
name of God, which being written or enf^ven, say they, in a mvsterioos man- 
ner, and done intwo parts, and in two different ways, were the things sisnified 
bv the Unm and T %ummmt which Moses is said to have put into the breast* 
piata; and that these did ^ve the oracularpower to it And many of the rab- 
bins go this way;* for thev have aU ef them a great opinion of the miraculous 
{lower of this name: and, therefore, not being able to gainsay the evidence 
which there is forthe jniracles of Jesus Christ, their usual answer is, that he 
■tcde his name out of the temple,' from the stone of foundation on which it 
was there written (that is, the stqiie on which the aik formeriy stood,) and 
keeping it hid always about him, oy virtue of that did all lus wondrous worics. 
Othere, who hdd in general i<x the additicm of some things coiporeal, denoted 
by the means of Vrim ami T kummm, * think not fit to inquire, what they were 
ifli to the j>articular, but are of qunion, that they were things of a mysterious 
|iature,hid and closed up in the doubling of the breast>plate, which Moses only 
Imew of, who did put tnem there, and no one else was to piy into; and that 

^these were the diings that save the oracular power to the hign^piiest, when he 

%zd the breast-plate on. But this looking too much like a tolesme, or a spell, 
which were of those abominations that God abhorred, it will be safest to hold, 
tfiat the words Urim and Tkumnrim meant no such things, but only the divine 
virtue and power, g^ven to the breast-plate in its consecration, of obtaining an 
oraculous answer from God, whenever counsel was asked of him by the high- 
pnest with it on, in such manner as his word did direct; and that the names of 
urim and Tkummim were given hereto only, to denote the clearness and per- 
fection which these oracular answers always carried with them; for Urim signi- 

- fieth hghtf and Thummim, perfection: for these answers were not, like the hea- 
then oracles, enigmatical and ambi^ous, but always clear and manifest; not 
such as did ever fall short of perfection, either of fulness in the answer, or cer- 
tainty in the truth of it And hence it is, that the Septuagint translate Urim 
and Tkiimmm by the words Ai>x«riv m«« xxirditw, i. e. mamfestcdum and truth, be- 
/^ause all these oracular answers given by Urim and Tkumnam were always clear 
and manifest, and their truth ever certain and infallible* 

2. 'As to the use which was made of the Urim and Tkummim, it was to ask 
counsel of Ood in difficult and momentous cases relating to the whole stato of 
Israel. In order whereto the hi^h-priest did put on his robes, and over them 
his breast-plate, in which the Urim and Thummim were, and then presented 
himself before God to ask counsel of him. But he was not fo do this for any pri- 
vate man,' but only for the king, for the president of the Sanhedrin, for the 
general of the army, or for some other great prince or public governor in Israel, 
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•ltd not for any private aflairs,' but for euch only as related to the public in- 
terest of the nation, either in church or state: for he appeared before God with 
Ihie names of the twelve tribes of Israel upon his breast-plate; and, therefore, 
whatever counsel he asked was in the oame and on the behalf of all the tribes, 
and consequently it must have been concerning niattera which related pub- 
licly to them all. The place where he presented himself before God, was be- 
fore the ark of the covenant.' not within the veil of the holy of holies (for 
thither he never entered but oDcc a year, on the great day of expiation,) but 
without the veil in the holy place: and there standing with his robes and 
breast-plate on, and his face turned directly toward the at^ and the mercy- 
»eat over it, on which the divine presence rested, he proposed the matter con- 
cerning which counsel of God was asked, and directly behind him at some 
distance without the holy place, perchance at the door (for farther no layman 
could aj>proach,) stood the person in whose behalf the counsel was asked, 
whether it were the king, or any other public officer of the nation, there, with 
all humility and devotion expecting the answer that should be given. But how . 
this answer was given, is that which is made the great diapote. The most 
common received opinion among the Jews is,' that it was by the shining and 
protuberating of the letters in the names of the twelve tribes graven on the 
twelve stones in the breast-plate of the high-priest, and that in them he did 
read the answer. They explain it by the example which we have in the first 
chapter of the book of Judges.* There the children of Israel, either by the 
president of the Sanhedrin, or some other officer instructed with the public in- 
terest, did ask counsel of God: " Who should go up for us against the Ca- 
naaniles first to tight against them?"' The answer given by the high-priest, 
who did by Urim and Thutnmim then ask counsel of God for thera, was, " Ju- 
dah shall go up:"' for having asked the counsel, he did immediately (say they) 
look into the breast-plate, and saw those letters shining above the rest, and 
protuberating beyond them, which being combined into words, made up tly 
answer which was given. And this notion was very ancient among them; for 
both Joscphus' and Philo Judieus' have it; and from them several of the an- 
cient fathers of the Christian church give the same account of this matter.' 
But there are unanswerable objections against it; for, 1st, All the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet are not to be found in these twelve names; four of them, 
that is, CAeM, Tetk, Zodiii. and Koph, being whoLy wanting in them; and, 
therefore, an answer could not be given this way to every tning concerning 
which counsel might have been asked of God. To solve this, they have added 
the names of Abranam, Isaac, and Jacob, to the breast-plate. But still the let- 
ter Teth will be wanting; and, therefore, farther to botch up the matter, they 
have added also these words. Col elle »hUte Israel, i. e. ^11 these are the tribes if 
Israel. But this is not only without any foundation in scripture, but rather con- 
trary to it; for the description of the breast-plate in scripture being very par- 
ticular, in the reckoning up of all its parts, seems plainly to exclude whatever 
is not there named. 2dly, The asserters of this opinion do not tell us where 
the words which they would have added were placed in the breast-plate. They 
could not be written or engraven on the breast-plate itself; for that was only a 
piece of cloth. They must therefore be engtuven, either on some of the twelve 
stones, or else on others set there on purpose for it. They could not be on any 
of the twelve stones, because on them were only engraven the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel; and they could not he on other atones, because there 
were none other set there, but these twelve stones only. And in these two 
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particulars the scriptures are sufficiently positive, to exclude all fuch additions* 
3dl)r, They that hold this opinion are forced to have recourse fo the spirit of 
prophecy in the high-priest, for the right combining of those shining and pn> 
tube rating letters that were to make up the words of which the answer did 
consist; which is a difficulty of itself alone sufficient to explode this conceit. 
4thly, There were some answers given of that length (as particularly that in 
the 2d Samuel, ch. v. ver. 23, 24,) that all the letters in the breast-plate, taking 
in all those also which the assertors of this opinion have added, will not suf- 
fice for them. 

It would be too tedious to add all else that might be said to show the ab- 
surdity of this opinion. Dr. Spencer deservedly saith of it, that it is a talmu- 
dical camel, which no one that is in his wits can ever swallow. 
. There are also other opinions offered by others concerning this matter. But 
to me it appears plain from scripture, that when the high-priest appeared be^ 
fore the veil to ask counsel of God, the answer was given him by an audible 
voice from the mercy-seat, which was within behind the veil. There it was 
that Moses went to ask counsel of God in all cases, ^ and from thence he was 
answered by an audible voice; for from thence God communed with him of 
all those thmgs which he gave him in commandment unto the children of Is- 
rael. And in the same way did God afterward communicate his will to the 
Rovemors of Israel, as often as he was consulted by them, only with this dif- 
ference, that whereas Moses, through the extraordinary favour that was grant- 
ed unto him, had immediate access to the divine presence, and God did there 
commune with him, and speak to him, as it were face to face, as a man speak- 
eth to his friend,* none other was admitted thither to ask counsel of him, but 
through the mediation of the high priest,' who in his stead asked counsel for 
him by Urim and Tkumndmy that is, by presenting himself with the breast- 
plate on, over all his other robes, before the veil, exactly over against the mer^. 
gy-seat, where the divine presence rested. And when he thus presented him- 
self in due manner, according to the prescription of the divine law, God gave 
him an answer in the same manner as he did unto Moses, that is, by an audi- 
ble voice from the mercy-seat. For in many instances, which we have in 
scripture,* of God's being consulted this way, the answer in every one of them, 
except two,* is ushered in with, The Lord said: and when the Israelites made 
peace with the Gibeonites, they are blamed in that they asked not counsel at 
the mouth of God:^ both which phrases seem plainly to express a vocal answer; 
and, taking them both together, I think, they can scarce import any thing else. 
And for this reason it is, that the holy of holies, the place where the ark and 
the mercy-seat stood, from whence this answ^er was given, is so often in scrip- 
ture called the oracle,^ because from thence the divine oracles of God were 
uttered forth to those that asked counsel of him. 

This, I take to be plain, was the manner of consulting God by Urim and 
Thummim in the tabernacle; but how it was done in the camp raise th another 
question: for it appeareth by scripture, that either the high-priest, or another 
deputed in his stead, always went with the armies of Israel to the wars, and 
carried with him tlie ephod and breast-plate, therewith to ask counsel of God 
by Urim and Thummim in all difficult emergencies that might happen. Thus 
Phinehas went to the wars against the " Midianites with the holy instru- 
ments,"* that is, say the Jewish commentators, with the ephod and the breast- 
plate, • which were, say theV) put into an ark or coffer made on purpose for it, 
and carried by Levites on their shoulders, as the other ark was. And of this 
ark they understand that place of scripture, where Saul saith to Ahiah the high- 
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priut, " Bring bither the ark of God;"' for this could not be the ark of the co- 
venaut; for that was then at Kirjath-jearim, and never ought to have been re- 
moved froni itii place in the labemacle to be carried to ihe wars, or an^ where 
else from Its propter station, and never was so but once against the Philistines; 
and then God gave the armieit of Israel, and al&o the ark itself, into the hands 
of the enemy, for the punishment hereof. It must therefore have been no 
other ark which Saul called to Ahiab for, than that ark or coffer in which the 
epbod and breast-plate were carried; and the end for which he called for it 
shows the thing; for it was to ask counsel of God, for which the ephod and 
breast-plate served. So that the saying of Saul to Ahiah, " Brin^ hitlier the 
ark," imporleth no more than the saying of David afterward to Abiathar in the 
like case, " Bring hither the ephod.'" For this ark was the coffer in which the 
epbod was kept, and with which Abiathar fled to David when Saul destroyed 
his father's house. And of the same ark they understand the saying of Uriah 
the Hittite unto David, when he excused his not going to his house, aild lying 
with his wife. "The ark,' and Israel, and Judah, abide in tents, and my lord 
Joab, and the servants of ray lord, are encamped in the open fields,"^ shall I then 
go into the house to eat, and to drink, and lo lie with my wife?" For if this 
be understood of the ark of the covenant, and the tent or tabernacle in which 
it was kept, what he said would have been a reason for him never to have lain 
with his wife; for that was always kept in such s tent or tabernacle tiU the tem- 
ple of Solomon was built. It is most likely, therefore, that the ark which he 
■peaks of, was the ark or coffer in which the ephod and breast-plate were put, 
which the priest carried with him who was sent to the war. 

The priest that was sent on this occasion, that he might be fully quaUfied to 
act in Ine high-priest's stead, whenever there should be occasion for him to ask 
counsel of God by Urim and Tkummim, was consecrated to the office by Ae holy 
anointing oil,* in the same manner as the high-priest was; and therefore he 
was called. The anointed for llie wars. But how he had (he answer la the dil^ 
culty: for there was no mercy-seat in the camp to appear before, or from whence 
to receive the oracle, as there was in the tabernacle. And yet that such ora- 
cles were given in the camp was certain, from several instances which we have 
of it in scripture: for David did, by the ephod and breast-plate only, ask coun- 
tel of God three several times,' in the case of Keilah; and twice at Ziglag,* 
once on the pursuit of those who had burned that city, and again on his going 
from thence for Hebron, there lo take possession of the kingdom of Judah, on 
the death of Saul; and on every one of these times he had an answer given 
him, though it is certain the ark of the covenant was not then present with 
him. It IS most likely, since God allowed that counsel should be thus asked 
of him in the camp without the ark, as well as in the tabernacle where the 
ark was, that the answer was given in the same manner by an audible voice. 
It seems most probable, that the priest anointed for the wars had a tent in the 
camp, on purpose there erected for this use, in which a part was sepaisted by 
a veil, in the same manner as the holy of holies was in the tahernacle, and 
' that, when he asked counsel of God in the camp, he appeared there before 
that veil in the same manner as the high-priest, on tlie lilEti occasion, did be- 
fore thai in the tabernacle, and that flie answer was given from. behind it, 
though no ark or mercy-seat was there. And the words of Uriah above recited 
plainly refer us to such a tent. And it cannot be agreeable to a religion of 
so much ceremony and solemnity, to suppose them to be without it for so sa- 
cred an office. 

Although this way of asking counsel of God was frequently used during the 
tabernacle, and no doubt continued aflerward till the destniclion of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans, yet we have no instance of it in scripture during the whole 
time of the first temple; and it is most certain that it was wholly wanting in 
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the second temple; for both Ezra and Nehemiah tell us as much.* And hence 
is that saying among the Jews, that the Holv Spirit spake to the children of Is- 
rael during the tabernacle bv Urim and Tnummm, and under the first temple 
by the prophets, and under the second by Bath-koL* 

They who would have the Urim and Tkufnmim absolutely to have ceased un- 
der the first temple, g^ve two reasons for it: 1st, That it was an appendant of 
the theocracy:' tor as long as God was the immediate governor of Israel, it was 
necessary, say they, that a method should be established, whereby he might 
at all times be applied to and consulted with by his people: and, jEor this rea- 
son, they tell us, the oracle by Urim and Thummim was appointed. But when 
the theocracy ceased (which, they say, it did, when Solomon the first heredi- 
tary king sat upon the throne,) this oracle ceased with it And 2dly, they 
say, that the Urim and Tkummim was established to ask counsel only about that 
wnich belonged to the common interest of all Israel; and therefore, whenever 
the hiffh-priest asked counsel of God this way, it was with the names of all 
the tribes of Israel upon his breast, to denote that what was aiked was for the 
common interest of all of them. But that common interest ceasing upon the 
division of the kingdom, this way of asking counsel of God must, in the na- 
ture of the thing, have then ceased also, as being no longer practicable. But 
how far these arguments may conclude, is left to every one to consider. 

IV: The fourth thing wanting in the second temple, which was in the first, 
was the holy fire, which came down from heaven upon the altar.^ It descend- 
ed first upon the altar in the tabernacle, at the consecrating of Aaron and his 
sons to the priesthood; and aflerward it descended anew upon the altar in the 
temple of Solomon,^ at the consecrating of that temple. And there it was con- 
stantly fed and maintained by the pnests day and night, without suffering it 
ever to go out, in the same manner as it had been before in the tabernacle, and 
with this all the offerings were ofiered that were made by fire. And, for using 
other fire, were Nadab and Abihu consumed b^ fire from the Lord. This, say 
some of the Jewish writers, was extinguished m the days of Manasseh.' But 
the more general opinion among them is, that it continued till the destruction 
of the temple by the Chaldeans. After that it was never more restored; but 
instead of it they had only common fire in the second temple. For what is 
said of its being hid in a pit by Jeremiah,^ and again brought thence, and re- 
vived upon the altar in the second temple, is a fable that deserves no regard. 

V. The fifth thing Avanting in the second temple, which was in the first, 
was tlie spirit of prophecy. But this was not wholly wanting there: for the pro- 
phets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, lived after the second temple was built, 
and prophesied under it. But, on their death, which (say the rabbins) hap- 
pened all in one year, the prophetic spirit wholly ceased from among them. 

Besides these five things, there was wanting also a sixth, that is, the holy 
annointing oil^ which was made by Moses for the annointing and consecrating 
of the king, the high-priest, and all the sacred vessels made use of in the house 
of Grod. And for this use it was commanded to be kept by the children of Israel 
throughout their generations. And therefore it was laid up before the Lord in 
the most holy place. And as the original copy of the law was placed there on 
the right side of the ark of the covenant; so perchance the vessel containing 
this oil was placed on the other side of it, and there kept, till the first temple 
being destroyed that also was destroyed with it. Every king was not anoint- 
ed,® but only the first of the familyr for he being anointed for himself, and all 
the successors of his race, they needed no other anointing; only if there arose 
any difficulty or dispute about the succession, then he that obtained it, though 
of the same family, w^as anointed anew to put an end to the controversy, and 
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kfler that no one was to questioB the title; and this was (he case of Solomon, 
Joash, and Jehoahaz. But every high-priest was anointed at his consecration,' 
or first admission to the olltce, and so also waa the priest that went in his stead 
to the wars.' The vessels and uleosils that were anointed were the ark of the 
covenanl,' the altar of incense, the shew-bread table, the golden candlestick, 
the altar of burnt-offerings, the laver, and all the other veMels and utenals be- 
lon^ng to them. And as by this Hnointlng they were first consecrated at the 
erecting of the tabernacle by Moses.* so in ca^e any of them were afterwud 
decayed, destroyed, or lost, they could, as long as this anointing oil remained, 
be again restored, by making and consecrating new ones in their place, of the 
same virtue snd holiness with the former. But this being wanting in the se- 
cond temple, the want hereof caused a want of sanctity in all things else be- 
lon^ng to it: for although, on the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, and the rebuilduig of their temple, they did anew make an ark, an 
altar of incense, a shew-bread table, a golden candlestick, an altar of burnt* 
offerings, and a laver, with the other vessels and utensels belonging to them, 
and did put them all in their former places, and applied them to their former 
uses; yet, through want of the holy anointing oil to consecrate them, these all 
wanted that holiness under the second temple, which they bad under the first; 
and their hiffh-priest, who officiated in that temple, was no othei-wise conse- 
crated, thaji oy the putting on of his vestments.' So that the want of thN one 
thing only in the second temple, caused a great want and defect in all things 
el»e that were therein; every thing in it falling short of its former holiness by 
reason hereof. And therefore this annointing oil might well, under the second 
temple, have been reckoned among the principal Ihings that were wanting in 
it But the Jews siiperstiliously confine Ihemselves to the number of five par- 
ticulars in this reckoning. For, in the eighth verse of the first chapter of Hag- 
gai, where Ood saith of the second temple, •' I will take pleasure in it, and wQl 
be riorified," the Hebrew word Jikabaihi, i. e. / wUl bt glorified, being written 
without the letter He at the etid of it, which it ought to have been written with, 
they make a mystery of it, as if this letter {which is the numerical letter for 
five,) were there left out for this purpose,' that the want of it might denote the 
five Ihings of (he first temple that were wanting in the second; and therefore 
will not add a sixth. But, however, there are some among them, who, to make 
room for it, contract the Shechina and the spirit of prophecy under one and 
the same head, and, instead of them two (which arc two of the particulars 
above mentioned,) put the Holy Spirit, as reckoning them no o(her than differ- 
ent manifestations of (he same Holy Spirit of God, the one in a place, and the 
other in a person, and thereby, without altering the number of five in the 
reckoning up of these defects, have eiven the holy anointing oil a place among 
them; ami therefore name" them as lolloweth.* 1. the ark of the covenant, with 
the mercy-seat; 2. The holy fire; 3. The Urim and Thummm; 4. The holy 
anointing oil; and, 5. The Holy Spirit. And these, aa well as many other par- 
ticulars of the glory of the first temple, being wanting in the second, there 
■was reason enough for those to weep at the rebuilding of the second temple,' 
who remembered the first. But all these wants and defects were abundantly 
repaired in the second temple when the desire of all nations, (he Lord, whom 
they sought, came to this his temple, and Christ our Saviour, who was the truest 
Shechinah of the Divine Majesty honoured it with his presence: and, in this 
respect, the glory of the latter house did far exceed the glory of the former 
house. And herein the prophecies of the prophet Haggai,' which foretold it 
should be so, had a very full and thorough completion. 

^n. 6-34. CS/nu 3.]— The Samaritans, hearing that the Jews had began to 
rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, came thither,' and, expressing a great desiifl 
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of being admitted to worship God at the same temple in joint communion with 
them, offered to join with them in the building of it; telling them, that, ever 
since the days of fisarhaddon, king of Assyria, they had worshipped the same 
God that they did. But Zcrubbabel, and Jeshua, and the rest of the elders 
of Israel, made answer to them, that they, not being of the seed of Israel, had 
nothing to do to build a temple to their God with them; that Cyrus's commis- 
sion being only to those of the house of Israel, they would keep themselves 
exactly to that, and, according to the tenor of it, build the house to the Lord 
their God themselves, without admitting any other with them into the work. 
The reason of this answer was, tlicy saw they intended not sincerely what 
they said, but came with an insidious desis;n to get an opportunity, by being 
admitted among them, of doing them mischief. And, besides, they were not 
t truly of their religion: for although, from the time that they had been infested 
' with lions in the days of fisarhaddon, they had worshipped the God of Israel; 
yet it was only in conjunction with their other gods,* whom they had worship- 
ped before, and therefore, notwithstanding their worship of the true God, since 
^ they worshipped false gods too at the same time, they were in this respect idola- 
ters: and this was reason enough for the true worshippers of God to have no 
communion with them. At which the Samaritans being much incensed, they 
did all they could to hinder the work; and although they could not alter Cyrus's 
decree, yet they prevailed, by bribes and underiiand dealings with his minis- 
ters, and other officers concerned herein, to put obstructions to the execution of 
it, so that for several years the building went but veiy slowly on,* which the 
Jews resenting, accordmg as it deserved, this became the beginning of that bit- 
ter rancour which hath ever since been between them and the Samaritans; 
which, being improved by other causes, grew at length to that height, that no- 
thing became more odious to a Jew than a Samaritan; of which we have several 
instances in the Gospels; and so it still continues. For, even to this day, a Cu- 
thean (that is, a Samaritan,) in their language, is the most odious name among 
them, and that which, in the height of their anger, by way of infamy and re- 
proach, they bestow on those they most hate and abominate. And by this they 
commonly call us Christians, when they would express the bitterest of their 
hatred against us. 

By these underhand and subdolous dealings, the work of the temple being 
much retarded, and Cyrus's decree in many particulars defeated of its effect, 
this seems to have been the cause, that, in the third year of Cyrus, in the first 
month of that year, Daniel did give himself up to mourning and fasting for three 
weeks together.' After this, on the twenty-fourth day of that month, he saw 
the vision concerning the succession of the kings of Persia, the empire of the 
Macedonians, and the conquests of the Romans: of which the three last chap- 
ters of his prophecies contain an account. And, by what is written in the con- 
clusion of the last of them, he seems to have died soon after; and his great age 
makes it not likely that he could have survived much longer. For the third of 
Cyrus being the seventy-third year of his captivity, if he were eighteen years 
old at his carrying to Babylon (as I have shown before, is the least that can be 
supposed,) he must have been in the ninety-first year of his age at this time; 
which was a length of years given to few in those days. He was a very extra- 
ordinary person both in wisdom and piety, and was favoured of God, and ho- 
noured of men, beyond any that had lived in his time. His prophecies concern- 
ing the coming of the Messiah, and other great events of after-times, are the 
clearest and the fullest of all that we have m the holy scriptures, insomuch 
that Porphyry,* in his objections against them, saith, they must have been writ- 
ten after the facts were done: for it seems they rather appeared to him to be a 
narration of matters before transacted, than a prediction of thinojs to come; so 
great an agreement was there between the facts, when accomplished, and the 
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pKmhecles which foretold them. But notwiUislanUiag all this, the Jews do not 
recKon him to be a prophet' and therefore place his prophecies only among 
the Hagiographa: and they serve the Psalms of David after the same rate. 
The reason which tbey give for it Id respect of both is, that they lived not the 
prophetic manner of life, but the courtly;* David in his own palace, as king of 
Israel, and Daniel in the palace of the king of Babylon, as one of his chief 
counsellors and ministers in the government of that empire. And, in re- 
spect of Daniel, they farther add, that, although he had divine revelation* 
dehvered unto him, yet it was not "n the prophetic way, but by dreanu 
and visions of the ni^ht," which they reckon to be the most impeifect man- 
ner of revelation, ana below the prophetic. But Josephua,' who was one 
of the anctente^t writers of that nation, reckons him among the greatest of 
the prophets; and says farther of him, that be had familiar converse with 
God, and did not only foretell future evenU, as other prophets did, but also 
determined the time when ther should come to pass; and that, whereas 
other prophets only foretold evil things, and thereby drew on them the ill-will 
both of princes and people, Daniel was a prophet of good things to come, and, - 
by ihe good report which his predictions carried with them on this account, 
reconciled to himself the good-will of all men. And the event of such of 
them as were accomplished, procured to the rest a thorough belief of their 
truth, and a general opinion that they came from God. But what makes 
most for this point with us, against all that contradict il, our Saviour Christ 
ftcknowledgeth Daniel to be a prophet; for he so styles him in the gospeh' 
and thiR is a sufficient decision of this mailer. 

But Daniel's wisdom reached not only to things divine and political, but 
also to arts and sciences, and particularly to that of architecture. And Jo- 
sephus' tells us of a famous edifice huilt hy him at Susa in the manner of ■ 
a castle (which he aailh was remaining in his time,) and finished with such 
wonderful art, thai it then seemed as fresh and beautiful as if it had been 
newly buill. Wilhin this edifice, he saith, was the place where the PerMan 
and Parthian kings used to be buried; and that, for the sake of the founder, 
tlie keeping of it was committed to one of the Jewish nation, even to his 
time. The copies of Josephus that are now extant, do indeed place this build- 
ing in Ecbatana in Media; but St. Jerome,' who gives us the same account of 
it word for word out of Josephus, and professeth so to do, placeth it in Susa in 
Persia; which makes it plain, that the copy of Josephus, which he made use 
of, had it so: and it is most likely to have been the true reading; for Susa be- 
ing within the Babylonish empire, the scripture tells us, that Daniel had some- 
times his residence there;* and the common tradition of those parts hath been 
for many ages past, that Daniel died in that city, which is now called Tuster,' 
and there they ihow his monument even to this day. And it is to be observed, 
that Josephus calls this building Bans, which is the same name hy which 
Daniel himself calb the castle or palace al Shushan or Susa. For what we 
translate, at Shushan in the palace."* is, In the original, Beshushan Hablrah, 
where, no doubt, the Birah of Daniel Is the same with the Baris of Josephus; 
and both si™fy this palace or castle there built by Daniel, while he was go- 
vemtHT of that province: for there he did the king's business,"" i. e. was go- 
vernor for the king of Babylon. 

Pari of the book of Daniel is originally written in the Chaldee language, 
that is, from the fourth verse of the second chapter to the end of the seventh 
chapter: for there the holy prophet treating of Babylonish al&irs, he wrote of 
them in the Chaldee or Babylonish language. All Uie rest is in Hebrew. The 
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Gieek translation of this book/ used by the Greek churches through all the 
eastern countries, was that which was translated by Theodotion. In the Vul- 
gar Latin edition of the Bible, there is added in the third chapter, afler the 
twenty-third verse, between that and the twenty-fourth verse, the Song of the 
Three Children; and, at the end of the book, the History of Susanna, and of 
Bel and the Dragon; and the former is made the thirteenth and the other the 
fourteenth chapter of the book in that edition. But these editions were never 
received into the Canon of holy writ by the Jewish church;* neither are they 
extant either in the Hebrew or the Chaldee langua^; nor is there any evi- 
dence that they ever were so. That there are Hebraisms in them can prove 
no more, than that they were written by a Hebrew in the Greek tongue, who 
transferred the idioms of his own tongue into that which he wrote in, as is 
usual in this case. And that they were thus originally written in the Greek 
tongue by some Hellenistical Jew, without having any higher fountain, from 
whence they are derived, appears from this, that in the History of Susanna, 
Daniel, in his replies to the elders, alludes to the Greek names of the trees,' 
under which, they said, the adultery, which they charged Susanna with, was 
committed; which allusions cannot hold good in any other language. How- 
ever, the church of Rome allows them to be of the same authority with the 
rest of the book of Daniel, and, by their decree at Trent,* have given them 
an equal place with it among the canonical scriptures. But the ancients never 
did so. Africanus, Eusebius, and Apollinarius, have rejected those pieces, 
not only as being uncanonical, but also as fabulous; and Jerome^ jrives the 
History of Bel and the Dragon no better title than that of the fables of Bel and 
the Dragon." And others who have been content to admit them for instruc- 
tion of manners, have yet rejected them from being parts of the canonical 
■cripture; whom the Protestant churches following nerein, do give them a 
place in their Bibles among the apocryphal writings, but allow them not to be 
canonical. 

In the death of Daniel, the Jews having lost a powerful advocate in the Per- 
sian court, this gave their enemies the greater advantage of succeeding in their 
designs against them. But although they prevailed by underhand dealings to 
divert those encouragements, which Cyrus had ordered for the carrying on of 
the work, yet they could not put an open stop to it So that, as far as the Jews 
of themselves were able, they still carried on the work; in which they were 
much helped by the Tyrians and the Zidonians,'' not only in furnishing them 
with masons, and other workmen and artificers, but chiefly in bringing the ce- 
dars, which Cyrus had given them, out of the forest of Mount Libanus, from 
thence to Joppa by sea; from which place they were carried by land to Jerusa- 
lem. For the Tyrians and Zidonians, being wholly given to traffic and naviga- 
tion, did very little addict themselves to the planting of oliveyards, or vineyards, 
or the tillage of the ground, neither had they indeed any territory for either: 
for their gain being very great by sea, they did not set themselves to make any 
enlargements by land, but were in a manner pent up within the narrow precincts 
of the cities in which they dwelt; and therefore, having very little of corn, wine, 
or oil of their own, they depended mostly on their neighbours for these provi- 
sions; from whom they had them either for their money, or by way of barter and 
exchange for other commodities, which they supplied them with, and they were 
m<^tly furnished this way out of the Jews' country,^ and therefore they readily 
assisted them with their labour and shipping, to be supplied with these necessa- 

l¥^*^n°'^™"*i'" P"Kfa**"ne ad Danielera el In Proremio ad Comment in eiindom. 9 Ibid. 

3 In Ibe eiamination of the eldera. when one of them said, That he faw the adultery commitud wjrs rzivsv. 
I.e. under a mast*ck tree, Daniel HiiBwcra in alluHion to tx'^'v, The angel of God hath reeeired tentenee ef 0*d 
rxir>i e-i Mio-o.^. i.e. toeut thee in tKo. And when the other elder vaid it was v^o jrp.^or. I.e. under an katm 
trot, Daniel answers in alluMon to the word j^pivov, Tke angel tfftht Lord waitHh with the 9wer4 n-ftrm* rt 
pnnp, i.e. teeuttheeintuHf. Vide Hioron. ibid. 

4 Sesaione, 4to. 5 Ilieronymns, ibid. 

»i«lfm'*' ^°***'*^' ^^^ '^'■*' ■** **" '*»c"»» •■ do*l> Ukewtae Eratmai In Sool. roper Pruf. HieroDTml iaDft- 
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ries in exchange for i(. So that u it waa by their help that Solomon built the 
first temple; so also was it by their help that the Jews were enabled to build the 
second, 

^1. 530. C^7Ti»7.] — In the seventh year after the restoration of the Jewsilieil 
C3fru8,' their great benefactor, after he had reigned, irom hia firal taking on him 
the command of the Persian and Median armies, thirty years;' from his taking 
of Babylon, nine years;' and from his being sole monarch of the east, after the 
death uf Cyasares, or Darius the Median, his uncle, seven years,' being at the 
time of his death seventy years old* There are different accounts of the man- 
ner of his death. Herodotus,' Diodorus Siculus,' and Justin,' tells us, that, hav- 
ing invaded the Scythians, he was there cut off with all his army, consisting of 
two hundred thousand men. But Xenophon' makes him die in his bed as for- 
tunately as be lived, amidst his friends, and in hitf own country; and this is by 
much the more probable accouut of the two; for it is by no means likely that so 
wise a man as Cyrus was, and so advanced in years as he then was, should en- 
gage in so rash an undertaking, as ihat Scythian eaipedition is described to be 
by those who tells us of it Neither can it be conceived, how, after such a blow, 
his new-erected empire could have been upheld, especially in the bands of such 
a successor as Cambyses was, or how it could be possible, that he should so soon 
after be in a condition to wage such a war as he did wilh the Egyptians, and 
make such an absolute conquest of that country as he did. That such a wild- 
headed man could settle hLmself so easily in his father's new-erected empire, 
and hold it in such quiet at home, and, so soon after hia coming to it, enlarge it 
with such conquests abroad, could certainly be owing to nothing else, but that it 
was founded in the highest wisdom, and left to him m the highest tranquillity. ■ 
Besides, alt authors agree, that Cyrus was buried at hsai^da in Persia;* in 
which country, Xenophon sailh, he died, and his monument there continued to 
the time of Alexander. But if he had been slain in Scythia, and hia body there 
mangled by way of indignity to it, in such a manner an Herodotus and JuEtm 
do relate, how can we suppose it could ever have been brought thence out of the 
hands of those enraged barbarians to be buried at Pasargada.-' 

Jin. 5iJ9. CamM/ses 1.] — This Cambyses, who succeeded his father Cyrus, ia 
in scripture called Ahasuerus.'" As soon as he was settled in the throne, the 
enemies of the Jews, knowing him to be of a temper fit to be worked upon for 
the doing of mischief, instead of opposing the Jews in their building the tem- 
ple by secret machinations, and underhand dealings with the ministers of the 
court, and other subordinate officers, as they had hitherto done, they now 
t^nly addressed the king himself to put a stop to the work. But it seems he 
had 80 much respect for the memory of his father, that he could not be in- 
duced publicly to revoke hia decree. However, he otherwise defeated in a 
(freat measure the design of it. by several discouragements which he put upon 
it, so that the work went but heavily on aU his reign. 

.^n. 5^. 3. Cambi/sea.'] — Cambyses had not long been king, ere he resolved 
upon a war with the Egyptians," by reason of some offence taken against Ama- 
sis their king. Herodotus tells us, it was because Amasis. when be desired of 
him one of his daughters fo wife, sent him a daughter of Apries instead of one 
of his own. But this could not be true, because Apries having been dead above 
forty years before, no daughter of his could be young enough at that time to be 
acceptable to Cambyses. They speak with more probability, who say, it was 
Cyrus and not Canibyses, to whom this daughter of Apries was sent." Her 
name, they say, was Nitetis; and for some time she concealed her true pa- 
rentage, and was content to go for the daughter of Amasis. But at length, 
having had several children by Cyrus, and fully secured herself in his favour 
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■ttd tflectum, the diicovered to him Um whole troth of the matter, 4pAA-«ftited 
him all she could to revenge upon Amasit her father's wrong; which *he in- 
tended to have done, as toon as his other aAin would have penBltted; hut 
Jying before he could execute his intentions, Gambyses (who AcfTaaY was 
her son) undertook the quanel on her account, and nuMle this war upon W^t^V^ 
» fiv no oikher reason than to revense upon Amasb the case of Apries. Bit it is 
X most likely, that whereas AmaaisThaa subjected himself to Cyrus, and becogfeM 
\; his tributu^, he did on his deafli withdraw his obedience from his succMf^K^' 
and that this was the true cause of the war, ifx the canying on whereof CSam^ 
byses made great preparations both by sea and land.* For the sea-service,' he 
^ engaged the Cypnots and the Hicenicians to help him with their fl^ts; and 

^ for the war by land, besideshis other forcei, he had a great number of Greeks, 

Tnnianf , and .£olians, in his army, who were tfa^ main strength of it But the 
greatest help he had in this war was from Fhanes, an Htlliiramassean, who be» 
lag a commander of some of the Grecian auxiliaries that were in the service 
of Amasis, on some disrust given him, revolted to Gambyses, and made those 
* discoveries to ium, of uie nature of the countnr, the strength of the enemy, 
ind the then state of their a&irs, as chiefly conduced to the making of that ex* 
pedition successfuL And it was by his advice, that Gambyses contracted with 
the AnA>ian king, that lay next the borders of Pslestine siid Egyp^ ^ supply 
him with water, while he passed the deserts that lay between these twocoun- 
t^ies; where accordingly it was broo^t him on camels' backs; without which 
M could never have marched his army that way. Being therefcHre thus prepared, 
he invaded £g)npi in the fourth year of his reign, [wm. OM. GoBw^wset 4.1-— On 
\ Us arrival on the borders, he found Amasis was newly dead, and that Fsam- 
BMOitUs his son, being made king in his stead, was dnrwing togjether a great 
•nqy to oppose him. To make his passage open into the countiy, it was necea- 
^ .^^ Mytehilntotake Pelusium, whichwas asmekey of Egyptondiatride. But 
'' diat being a strong place, it was like to give him much trouble: for the prevent* 
ing hereof by the counsel, it is supposed of Phanes, he had recourse to this 
stratagem.' Finding that the garrison were all £g3rptians, in an assault which 
he made upon the city, he placed a great number of cats, dogs, sheep, and other 
of those animals, which the Egyptians reckoned sacred, in the front of the army; 
and therefore the soldiers, not oaring to throw a dart, or shoot an arrow that way, 
for fear of killing some oif those animals, Gambyses made himself master of the 




greatest solemnity. By 
^^^hat Gambyses had taken this place, Psammenitus came up with his army to 
tepoK his farther progress;^ whereon ensued a bloody battle between them. At 
me beginning of it, the Greeks that were in Psammenitus's army, to be revenged 
on nianes for his revolt to the enemy, brought forth his children (whom he was 
forced to leave behind him on his flight,) and slew them in the front of the bat- 
tle, in the sight of both armies, and drank their blood. But this served them 
not in any stead for the victory: for the Persians being exasperated by a specta- 
cle of so horrid a nature, fell on with such fury and rage to revenge it, that they 
soon vanquished and overthrew the whole Egyptian army, and cut the greatest 
part of them in pieces. The remainder fled to Memphis, where Gambyses, 
pursuing them, on his arrival thither, sent into the city by the Nile, on which 
it stood, a ship of Mitylene, With a herald to summon them to a surrender; but 
the pec^le rising on mm, in their rage slew the herald, and tore him and all that 
were with him to pieces. But Gambyses, sdler a short siege, having taken the 
place, sufficiently revenged their death, causing ten Egyptians of the first rank 
to be publicly executed for every one of those that were thus slain; and the 
eldest son of Psammenitus was one of the number. As to Psammenitus him<» 
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•elf, CujiWBes was inclined to have dealt kindly with him: for at first he gave 
hitn bis lile. and allowed him wherewith honourably to live, but he not heing 
cmlenled herewith, endeavoured to raise new troubles for the recovery of h'la 
crown; wbereon he was forced to drink bull's blood, and ao ended his life. Hia 
reign was only rik months. For so much lime only intervened from the death 
of hit father to the taking of Memphis; when he fell into the hands of the ene- 
mv, and all his power ceased: for hereon al! Egypt submitted to Cambysea. 
l^k. 6-25. Camiysfs 5.] — This happened in the fifth year of his reign; and he 
ragned three years after. The Lybians. Cyrenlans, and Barceans, hearing of 
this success, sent ambassadors with presents to make their submission to him. 
From Memphis he went to Sais, where the Egyptian kings, for several descents 
past, had kept their usual residence; and there, entering into tiie palace, caused 
the body of Amasis to be dug up out of his grave, and aller all manner of in- 
dignities had been offered thereto in his presence, he ordered it to be cast into 
the fire and burned: which rage against the carcase, showetJi the anger which 
be had against the man: and whatsoever it was that provoked it, this seems to 
be the cause that brought him into Egypt. 

jSh. an. Cambyaes b.] — The next year, which was the sixth of his Feign, he 
designed three expeditions; the first against the Carthaginians, the second against 
the Hammonians, and the third against the Ethiopians. But the Fhfsnicians re- 
fusing to assist him ag^nst the Carthaginians, who were descended from them 
(they being a colony of the Tyrians,) and not being able to carry on that war 
without them, he was forced to drop this project But his heart being intent 
upon the two, he sent ambassadors into Ethiopia, who. under that name, were 
to serve them as spies, to learn and bring him an account of the state and strength 
of the country. But the Ethiopians, being fully apprized of the end of their 
coming, treated them with great contempt And the Ethiopian king, in return 
for the present they brought him from Cambysea, sent him back only his bow, 
advising him then to make war upon the Ethiopians, when the Persians could 
as easily draw that bow as they could; and. in the mean time, to thank the gods, 
that they never inspired the Ethiopians with a desire of extending their dorai- 
sions beyond the limits of their own country. With which answer Cainbyses, 
being exceedingly exasperated, immediately on the receipt of it, in a mad irra- 
tional humour, commanded hia army forthwith to march {without considering 
that they were furnished neither with provisions nor any other necessaries for 
such an expedition,) leaving only the Grecian auxiliaries behind, to keep the 
country in awe during hia abaence. On his coming to Thebes, in the tipper 
Egypt, he detached from his army fifty thousand men to go against the Hammo- 
nians, with orders to destroy their country, and burn the temple of Jupiter Ham- 
mon, that stood in it But after several days' march over the deserts, a strong 
and impetuous wind beginning to blow from the south, at the time of their din- 
ner, raised the sands to such a degree, and brought them in such a torrent upcm 
{hem, that the whole army was overwhelmed thereby, and perished. In the 
interim Cambyses madly marched on wth the rest of the army against the Ethi- 
opians, though he wanted all manner of provisions for their subsistence, till at 
length, they having eaten up all their beasts of burden, they came to feed upon 
eacn other, setting out every tenth man by lot for this purpose. By this, Cam- 
byses being convmced that it was time for him to return, marched back his army 
to Thebes, after having lost a great part of it in this wild expedition; and from 
thence returned to Memphis: when he came thither, he dismissed all the Greeks 
to their respective homes; but on his entry into the city, finding it alt in mirth 
and jollity, because their god Apis had then appeared among them, he fell into 
a great rage, supposing all this rejoicing to have been for the ill success of his 
affairs: and, when he called the magistrates, and they gave him a true account 
of the matter, he would not believe them; but caused them to be put to death, 
aa imposing a lie upon him. And then he sent for the priests, who made him 
the same answer, telling turn, that tbeii god, having manifested htnwelf unto 
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ftem (whi^ teldom happjened,) it wu ilwm fbe»€nMboax to celebnto liu u> 
pMnnce with the greatest demomtratioBi Qi joj that thej Gpuld eipttm: To . 
aLi he leplied, that if their god waa i^MbiiiS and Ihiniliar as- to appear amoiig ' 
them, Us wwild be acquainfiwl vith Itui^ aaA^herafore commanded them forth* 
with to biinr him unto him. *. < • f 

.. The chi<rf ffid of thjB Egyptiaaa w«r (Mris,^ and him they vonhipped in die 
al^peofabuff, and thirtnor<Mily mlmi^^ Fortheyhqpt 

%bidl in the^mple of Osiil^ which t^y wwahimed: iA hia^ttead. At xUkh 

el he wap called Blnew, at Meraphiii-Apia. The matki of Apia were fheae.* 
body was to be all blacky excep6n(^ A.aquar^ upd of white on' hk fbnhead. 
* He wai alao to hive the figure tf an ei^^ aay aone^ of a halC^mooa/aay otheia» 
en Ua bade, a douUe list St hair on hit tul,^and a acaiabeus or knot un^ hia 
fcm^» When they had found auch a**obe, th^ bfojuj^t him with great fa- 
wicing to the temple of Oairii, and theif kept him, and wonhijpped him for 
ftaft god, aa long u he lived; and, i(tma iie jioji^lead, they boned him Fith 
peat aolemni^, and then loogbt for another wiB%e tame maricik. which aome- 
tuiea it was for many years ere they could find; irnd such a oim th^ having 
ftand, on Gambysea'Tetum to Memphia, fixxn hk Eti^iopic expedition, this was 
tte reaaoo of their great rfjoicinff at that time. And, 'in imitation of this idolatiy 
was i^ that Aaron made toe golden calf in tkrtSnldemess.'alkd Jeroboam those 
in Dan anl; Bethel, and did set them up there to be worshinped by the children 
of Isiael, dk^tbegods^ had broufl^them outof thjplana of Egnpt' 

Thk Apia being brought to Cambyses, he fofl into a rage, aa w^ he might, 
at die sigM^ such a god, |ftid drawing out his dagger, -nm it into the thifh of 

Ikebeaat; and then, reproachine tjj^ jmests for their stupidity and wretchedness 

. in 1roiahi|ipmg a bnite for a god, isrdered them aeverebr to he whipped, and alt 

Vbe Egyptiana in Memphis to be slain, that should be found any more rejoicing 

. thefe on tUs occasion. The Apis being caiiied back to the temple, there Ian* 

ghiahed of his wound, and died. 

The Egyptians sa^, that, afler this act (which they reclom to have been the 
highest instance of impiety that was ever found amonff them,} Cambyses waa 
stricken vith madness: but his actions showed him to have been mad long be- 
fore; oi which he continued to give divers instances. They tell us oi these 
following:— 

He had a brother, the only son of Cyrus besides himself, and born of the 
same mother, his name, according to Xenophon, was Tanaoxares, but Herodotua 
calls him Smerdis, and Justin, Mergis. He accompanied Cambyses in his Egyp- 
^tian expedition; but being the only person amone all the Persians that could 
draw the bow which Cambyses' ambassadors brought him back from the Ethio- 
pian Idng, Cambyses from hence contracted such an envy against him, that he 
could no l(mger bear him in the army, but sent him back mto Persia. And, not 
long after, dreaming that one came, and told him, that Smerdis sat on the throne, 
he thereon suspecting of his brother what was afterward fulfilled by another of 
his name, sent after him, into Persia, Prexaspes, one of his chiefest confidents, 
with orders to put him to death; which he accordingly executed. And when 
one of his sisters, who was with him in the camp, on the hearing (^ it, lamented 
his death, he ^ve her such a blow with his foot in the belly, that she died of 
it She was me youngest of his sisters, and, being a very beautiful woman, he 
fell violently in love with her, so that nothing could satisfy him, but that he 
must have her to wife: whereon he called together all the royal judges of the 
Persian nation, to whom the interpretation of their laws did belong, to know of 
them whether they had any law that would allow it. They being unwilling to 
authorize any incestuous marriage, and at the same time fearing his violent 
temper, should they contradict him therein, they gave him this craffy answen 
They had no law indeed that permitted a brother to many his sister; but they 

1 H«rodottta, lib. a Dlodorui Sieulat, lib. 1. 
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had a law which allowed the king of Persia to do what he pleased: which, serv- 
ing his purpose as well as a direct approbatioa uf the thing, he solemnly married 
, her; aod hereby gave the first example to that incest which was afterward prac- 
tised by most of his successors, and by some of them carried so far, as to many 
their own daiight(?ra. This lady he carried with him in all hii expeditions; and 
her name being Meroe, he from her gave that name to the island in the Nile,' 
between Egypt and Ethiopia, on the conquering of it, which, in all our maps of 
the old geography, it still bears (for so far he advanced in his wild march against 
the Ethiopians.) And she being with child by him when he struck her, the 
blow caused an abortion; and of this she died: and so vile a marriage deserved 
no better an end. He caused also several of the principal of his followers to be 
buried alive, without any cause deserving of it, and daily sacrificed some or 
other of them to his wild fury. And when Cnesus advised him against these 
proceedings, and laid before him the ill consequences which they would lead to, 
he ordered him to be put to death. And when those who received his orders, 
knowing he woald repent of it the next day, did therefore defer the execution, 
be caused them all to be executed for it, because they had not obeyed his com- 
mands; although, at the same time, he expressed great joy that Crtetua was alive> 
And, out of a mere humour only, to show his skill in archerv, he shot to death 
a son of Prexaspes, who was the chief of his favourites. And in such wild ac- 
tions he wore out the seventh year of his reign. 

^B. 522. Cambysfs 8.] — In the beginning of the eighth year, he left Egypt, 
and returned toward Persia. On his coming into Syria, he there met with a 
herald, who being sent from Shushan, came into the army, and there proclaimed 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, Icing, and commanded alt men to obey nim. The 
meaning of this was, Cambyses, when be departed from Shushan on the Egyp- 
tian expedition, placed there in the supreme government of his affairs, during 
hii absence, Patizithea, one of the chiefs of the Magians. This Patizithes had 
a brother, who did very much resemble Smerdis tlie son of Cyrus, and was (for 
that reason perchance) called by the same name. As soon as he had been fully 
informed of the death of that prince (which had been concealed from most others,) 
and found thai the extravagances of Cambyses were grown to a height no longer 
to be borne, he placed this brother of his on the throne, giving out that he was 
the true Smerdis, the son of Cyrus; and forthwith sent out heralds into all parts 
of the empire to give notice hereof, and command obedience to be paid unto 
him. Cambyses having seized him that came with this message to the army, on 
the examining of him, and on the examining of Prexaspes, whom he had sent 
to kill his brother, found, that the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and that this 
was none other than Smerdis the Magian, who had invaded the throne; whereon 
much lamenting that he had been led, by the identity of the name, to murder 
his brother, he gave orders for his army forlhvrith to set forward to suppress the 
usurper: but as he mounted his horse for the march, his sword falling out of the 
scabbard, gave him a wound in the thigh, of which he died in a few days after. 
The Egyptians remarking, that it was in the same part of the body where he 
had before wounded the Apis, reckoned it an especial judgment from Heaven 
upon him for that act, and perchance they were not much out in it; for it seldom 
happened, in an alTront given to any particular mode of worship, how erroneous 
aoever it may be, but that religion is in general wounded hereby. There are 
many instances in histoiy wherein God hath very signally punished the profa- 
nations of religiiHi in the worst of times, and under the worst modes of heathen 
idolatry. While he was in Egypt, having consulted the oracle of Butus in that 
countiy, he was told that he should die at Ecbatana; which understanding of 
Echatana in Media, he resolved to preserve his life by never going thither. But 
what he thought to avoid in Media, he found in Syria: for the town, where he 
lay sick of this wound, was of the same name, being also called Ecbatana;' of 

1 Siraba, lib. V. p. rxi. JnKpb. Aniiq. lib. i. c. 10. 
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irhich when he was informed, taking it for certain that he must there die, he 
called for all the chief of the Persians together, and acquainting them with the 
true state of the case, that his brother was certainly dead, and that it was Smeiv 
dis the Magian that then reigned, eamestlj exhorted them not to submit to the 
cheat, and thereby pemit the sovereignty to pass from the Persians again to the 
Medes, of which nation the Bfagian wn^ but to take care to set up a king over 
tbem cmT their own people. But the Persians, thinking all this was said by him 
out of hatred to his mther, had no regard to it; but, on his death, quieliy sub- 
nitted to him whom they found on me throne, supposing him to be tlie true 
Smerdis. And it being the usage of the eastern kings, in those times, to Uve 
retired in their palaces, and there transact all their a&^ by the intercourse of 
ffaeir eunuchs, without admitting any else, unless those of their highest confi- 
dents, to have access to them, the Marian exactly observed this conduct; and 
therefore, being never seen in puUic, this made it the harder for them to dis- 
eover the cheat 

Cambjrses reigned seven years and five months:^ the remaining seven months 
of the eighth jrear wu the ram of the Marian. Herodotus calls him Smerdis 
fas hath been already said,) iSsch^lus Mardus, Gtestas Spendadates, and Justin 
Orapastes, but in the scripture he u called Artaxerxes.* As soon as he was set- 
tled in the kingdom, after the death of Camlqr'scs, the Samaritans wrote a letter 
to him,* setting finlb, that the Jews were rebuilding dieir city and temple «t Je- 
xusalem; that uiey, bavins been always a rebellious people, there was reason to 
auspect, that, as soon as they should have finished that nhvk, th^ would with- 
draw their obedience fitxn the king, and pay no more toU nm tribute; which 
night give an occasion for all Syria and PfeJestine to revolt also, and the king be 
excluded from having any more portion on that side the River Euphrates. And, 
for the trtth of what they had informed him of^-as to the sebellioiis temper of 
that people, they referred him to the records of his pfedeoessora, wherein Ih^ 
desii^d search might be made concerning this matter. On the receipt of this 
letter, examination bein^ made, according to the purport of it; into the records 
of former times concern mg the behaviour of the Jews under the Assyrian and 
Babylonish empires; and it being found in them with what valour they had long 
defended themselves, and with what difficulty they were at length reduced by 
Nebuchadnezzar, an order was issued forth to prohibit them from proceeding 
any farther, and sent to the Samaritans to see it put into execution; who imme- 
diately, on the receipt hereof, went up to Jerusalem, and having exhibited their 
order to the Jews, made them desist by force and power from going on any far- 
ther with the work of the house; so it whoUy ceased till the second year of Da- 
lius, Idas of Persia, for about the space of two years. The king that now 
Teigned, having been a chief leader of the sect of the Magians, against whom 
the Jews were in the utmost opposition in point of religion, the aversion he had 
io them on this account, no doubt, £irthered this decree against them. 

That Cambyses was the Ahasuerus, and Smerdis the Artaxerxes, that obstructed 
the work of the temple, is plain from hence, that they are said in scripture to 
be the kings of Persia,^ that reigned between the time of Gyrus, and the time 
of that Darius, by whose decree the temple was finished; but that Darius being 
Darius Hystaspes (as will be unanswerably demonstrated in its proper place,) 
and none reigning between Cyrus and that Darius in Persia, but Cambyses and 
Smerdis, it must follow from hence, that none but Cambyses and Smerdis could 
be the Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, who are said in Ezra to have put a stop to 
^s work. « 

Jn tbe same manner described. Thus Henry IV. of England, being foretold that he iboald die at Jeroaalem, 
wae suddenly taken nick in the abbot of Westminster's house, and died there in JeniMiem Chamber. And 
«o Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Spain, beinr fntetold, that he sbonld die at Madrigal, carefully avoidad 

King thither. But while he was thus, as he thought, avoidinr his death, be fiMind it at Madrigalejo, or Little 
adrigal, a poor little village be had never before heard of^ for, as he was aeddentally passing through It, M 
was suddenly taken ill; and, being carried into a pour cottage, the best rcoeption the place eould aflbcd lii|B« 
iie died there, in ■ hole learce Urge enough to raeaiva Ilia bed. 
. a HmdoMH, Ilk 1^ BBmiv.r. 3IMd.7-eii «Ibid.i-% 
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But though Smerilis waa ihus unkind to the Jews, he sludied to shov grace 
and favour to all others,' that so, gaining their affections, he might the better 
secure himself in the possession of (he throne which he had usurped. And 
therefore, as soon as he had taken on him the sovereignty, he granted to all his ■. 
subjects a freedom from taxes, and an immunity from aU military services for 
three years; and also did so many other things for their benefit, as made his 
death to be very much lamented by a great many of them on the change that 
after followed. And, farther to secure himself, he took to wife Alossa the daugh- 
ter of Cyrus, aiming thereby to hold the empire by her title, if in case of a 
discovery he could not be allowed to have any of his own. She had before 
been the wife of Cambyses: for, after he had, upon the decision above mentioned, 
married one of his sisters, he took this other to wife also. And the Magian, 
while he pretended to be her brother, married her on the same foot. 

But these steps which he look for his security, made it the more suspected 
that he was not the true Smerdis; for if he were, there would have been no need 
(it was said) of using all these arts and precautions for his establishment in the 
empire. And the care which he took never to be seen in public augmented the 
suspicion. To be fully anljsfied in this matter, Otanes, a noble Persian, brother 
of Cassandana (who is said by Herodotus to have been mother to Cambyses, 
and the true Smerdis's brother,) having a daughter named Phedyma, that faad 
been one of Cambyses' wives, and was now kept by the Magian in the same 
quality, sent to her to know, whether it were Smerdia the son of Cyrus that she 
lay with, or else some other man. The answer which she returned was, that 
she having never seen Smerdis the son of Cyrus, she could not tell. He then, 
by a second message, bid her inquire of Alossa (who could not but know her 
own brother,) whether this were he or no? whereon she having informed him, 
that the present king kept all his wives apart, so that they never conversed with 
each other, and that therefore she could not come at Atossa to ask this Question 
of her: he geot her a third megsage, whereby he directed her, that when he 
should next lie with her, she should take the opportunity, white he slept, to feel 
whether he had any ears or no: for Cyras having caused the ears of Smerdis 
the Magian to be cut off for some crime that deserved it, he told her, that if the 
person she lay with had ears, she might satisfy herself, that he was Smerdis the 
son of Cyrus; but that if she found it was otherwise, he was certainly Smerdis 
the Magian, and therefore unworthy of possessing either the crown or her. Phe- 
dyma, having received these instructions, look the next opportunity of making 
the trial she was directed to; and finding hereon, that Ihe per.son she lay with 
had no ears, she sent word to her father of it, and hereby the whole fraud became 
detected. Whereon Otanes, taking to him sis other of the nobility of the Per- 
sians, entered into the palace, and there falling on (he usurper, and his brother 
Patizithes, who had been the contriver of (he whole plot, slew them both; and 
then bringing out their heads to the people, declared unto them the whole impos- 
ture. Which did set them into such a rage, that they fell on the whole sect which 
the impostor was of, and slew all of them that Ihey met with that day. Foi 
which reason the said day, on which this was done, thenceforth became an 
annual festival among them; and, for a long while alter, it was celebrated every 
year by the Persians, in commemoration of the discovery of this imposture, and 
their deliverance from it. And by reason of the great slaughter of (he Magians 
then made, it was called Magophonia, or the slaughter day of the Magians, 
And if was from this time that they first had the name of the Magians; which 
signifying the erop-enred, it was then given unto them by way of nick-name and 
contempt, because of this impostor who was thus cropped. For mige-gush signi- 
fied, in the language of the country then in use, one that had his ears cropped; 
and, from a ringleader of that sect, who was thus cropped,' the author of the 
fiimous Arabic Lexicon called Camus, tells us, they had a!! ihU name given unto 
them. And what Herodotus, and Justin, and other authors, write of this Smer- 
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if, plainly sbows that he was the man. After this the whole aect of the Ma^ 
gianf grew into that contempt, that they would aoon have lunk into an utter 
extinction, but that a few years aftfir it was, under the name of « refona^oii, 
again revived by Zoroastres; of which an' account will be hereafter given in its 
proper place. 

in the interim, it may be pro|>er to acquaint the reader, that at this time all 
the idolatry of the worid was divided between two sects, that is, ihe worshippera 
of images,** who were called the Sabians, and the wonhippers of fire, who were 
called the Magians. The true religion, which Noah taumt his posterity, was 
that which Abraham practised, the worshipping of one God, the Supreme Go- 
Temor and Creator or all things, with herpes in his mercy through a Mediaton 
tat the necessity of a Mediator between God and man was a general notion, 
"which obtained pmong all mankind from the beginning: for bein^ conscious of 
thtiir own meanness, vileness, and impurity,'they could not ooncetve how it was 
pos^e far them, of themselves aloaoi to have any access to the all-holy, all-^^ 
rious, and supreme Governor of all things. They considered him as too hig^ 
and too pure, and themselves too low and polluted, for such a oixivene; and . 
therefore concluded, that there must be a Mediator, by whose means only th^ 
could make any. address unto him, and by whose inteicessicn alone any of their 
pelltians could be accepted oL But no clear revelation being tiMSn made of the 
Mediator whom God had qipointed, because as yet he had not be«|rmanifested 
unto the world, they todk upon them to address unto him by n^^n^m of their 
-own jQhoosing. 'And their notion of the sun, moon, and stars, being, that they 
were the tabShiaclea or habitations of intelligences, which animated those oibs 
in the same manner as the soul of man animates his body, and were the causes 
^£t all their motion; and that these intelligences ,were of a middle nature between 
6od and them, Ihey thought these the prq>ere8t beings to become the medkton 
between-Ood and them. And therefore, the planets being the nearest to them 
of all these heavenly bodies, and eenerally looted on to have the neatest influ- 
ence on this world, they made a choice of them in the first place for their gods^ 
mediators, who were to mediate for them with the supreme God, and procure 
from him the mercies and favours which they prayed for; and accordingly they 
directed divine worship unto them as such. And here began all the idolatry 
that hath been practised in the world. They first worshipped them per sactUa^ 
that is, by iheir tabemacleSf and aflerward by images also. By these sacella, or 
ie^emacleSf they meant the orbs themselves, which they looked on only as the 
jtaceila, or sacred iabemacles, in which the intelligences had their habitations. 
And therefore, when they paid their devotions to any one of them, they directed 
their worship toward the planet in which they supposed he dwelt: but these 
orbs, by their rising and setting, being as much under the horizon as above, they 
were at a loss how to address to them in their absence. To remedy this, they had 
recourse to the invention of images; in which, afler their consecration, they 
thought these intelligences, or inferior deities, to be as much present by their 
influence, as in the planets themselves; and that all addresses to them were 
made as eflectually before the one, as before the other. And this was the be- 
ginning of imaffe-worship among them. To these images were given the names 
of the planets mey represented, which were the same they are s^l called by. 
And hence it is, that we find Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, ApoUo, Mercury, Venut, 
and Diana, to be first ranked in the polytheism of the ancients; for mey were 
their first gods. After this, a notion obtaining, that good men departed, had a 
power with God also to mediate and intercede for them, they deified many of 
those, whom they thought to be such; and hence the number of their gods 
increased in the idolatrous times of the world. This religion first began among 
the Chaldeans; which their knowledge in astronomy homed to lead them to» 
And firom this it was, that Abraham separated himself wnen he came out of 
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ChBldea. From the Chaldeans il spread ilseif all over ihe east, where ihe pro- 
ressore of it had the name of Sablans. From ihem it passed into Egypt, and 
from thence to the Grecians, who propagated it lo ail the western nations of the 
world. And therefore, those who mi.slike the notion advanced by MaJinonides,' 
that many of the Jewish laws were made in opposition to the idolatrous rites of 
the Sabians, are much mistaken, when they object against it, that the Sabians 
were an inconsiderable sect, and therefore not likely to have been so far re- 
garded in that matter. They ak now, indeed, since the growth of Christianity 
and Mahometism in the world, reduced to an inconsiderable sect; but anciently 
Ihey were all the nations of the world that worshipped God by images. And 
that Maimoaides understood Ihe name in this latitude, is plain from hence, that 
be tdU U9, the Sabians, whom he spoke of, were a sect whose heresy had ovei^ 
spread almost all mankind.' The remainder of this sect still subsists in the east, 
under the same name of Sabians, which they pretend to have received from Sabi- 
tu, a son of Seth. And among the books wherein the doctrines of their sect are 
contained, they have one, which they call the, book of Seth, and say, that it 
was written by that patriarch. That which hath given them the greatest credit 
among tlie people of the east is, that the best of their astronomers have been of 
this sect, as Thebet Ebn Korrah, Albattani, and others; for the stars being the 
godg they worshipped, they made them the chief subject of their studies. These 
Sabians, in the consecrating of their images, used many incantations, to draw 
down into them from the stai-s those intelligencies for whom they erected them, 
whose power and influence ihey held, did afterward dwell in them. And from 
hence the whole (oolecy of telesms, which some make so much ado about, had 
its oiiginal. 

Directly opposite to these were the Magians, another sect, who had their ori- 
ginal in the same eastern countries; for they abominating all images worshippecl 
God only by fire.' They began first in Persia, and there, and in India, were the 
only places where this sect was propagaled; and there they remain even to this 
day. Their chief doctrine was, that there were two principles;' one of which 
was the cause of all good, and the other the cause of all evil, that is lo say, God 
and the devil; that the former is represented by light, and the other by darkness, 
u their truest symbols; and that, of the composiliwi of tlieae t*-o, all Ihines in 
the world are made; the good god they name Yazdan, and also Orrouzd, and the 
evil god, Ahraman; the former is by "the Greeks called Oramasdes, and the latter 
Arimanius. And therefore, when Xerxes prayed for that evil upon his enemies, 
that it might be put into the minds of all of them to drive their beat and bravest 
men from them, as the Athenians had Themistocles,' he addressed his prayer to 
Arimanius, the evil god of the Persians, and not to Oramasdes, their good 
god. And concerning these two eods tJierC was this difference ot opinion 
among them, that whereas some held both of them to have been from all eter- 
nity, there were others that contended that the good god was eternal, and that 
the other was created. But they both agreed in this, that there will be a con- 
tinual opposition twtween these two till the end of the world; that then the good 
god shall overcome the evil god, and that from thenceforward each of them shall 
have his world lo himself, that is, the good god his world with all good men 
with him, and the evil god his world with evil men with bim; that dEtrkness is 
the truest symbol of the evil god, and light the truest symbol of Ihe good god. 
And tharefore, they always worshipped him before fire, as being the cause of 
light, and especially before the sun, as being in their opinion Ihe perfectest fire, 
and causing the perfectest light And for this reason, in all their temples, tliey 
had fire continually burning on altars, erected in them for that purpose. And, 

1 In Mnnh Nevnehim. a Ibid. Mil. I. c. SS. 
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befixe ifaete ncred firea thej offisred op all Ibeir piMic devotkni, u likewue 
they did dl their piivate devddoiu bewre theirprimte firei in their own hoosee. 
Thus did they pfty the higfaeit honour to light, u btim^ in their ofanioo the 
truest representahve of tM good goc^ hut elil^qrs hated wkness, as bttng, what 
diey thought, the truest representatiTe of the evil god, whom they ever nad in 
ihe utmost detestation, as we now have the devih and, fixrvi instance hereof, 
iriiene^er they had occasion in any of their writings to mention his name, they 
always wrote it backward, and inversed, as thus, naoraiav And 6iese were 
the tenets of this sect, when, on the detih of Cambyaes, Smerdis and PitiiitlM»i, 
the two chiefest rinrieaders of it, made that attempt fer the usuiping ai the 
•overeigntjr which' I have mentioned. 

Jin. 021. Damn l.]-r-The seven princes,' who had dain these usuipers, enter- 
ing into consultation among themsetves abonit the settling of the government, aa 
tiw sixth day afterp^e to this agreeroent^-That the monarchy should be con* 
tinued jn the iinmifciimer as it nad been estalUisbed by Cyrur, and that, lor 
the determining wtRh <^ them should be the roonaich, they should meet on 
faorsd)ack.the niext mcvning against the rising of the sun, at a [dace in the «id>- 
uriM of Uie dty, which theynad appointed for it,^and that he whose horse should 
first nei^, should be the kinc; for the sun bdng then the great deit^ of the 
Persians, and equally adored by them aD, whether of the Sabian or Magian sect^ 
by this method th^ seemed to refer |he election to it.' But the gnpemoi Darius, 
tvi0 of the seven princes, being infimhed of what was apoed on, made use of 
« device which secured the crown to his mMter; for the night before having tied 
ft mare to the place where thej were the next morning to meet, he brougU Dfr- 
rius's horse thither, and put him to cover the mare; and therefore, as soon as the 
princes came thither at the time appointed, Darius's hone, at the sight of the 
plao^ remembering die mare, ran thither and neighed; whereon he was forth- 
"irith sduted king ^'ihe rest; and according^ placed on flie ttmme. He was 
the son of Hystaspes, a noble Persian of the ro^ral family of Achcmenes, who 
had followed Cyrus in all his wars. He was at that time governor of the pro- 
vince of Persia, and so continued for many years afler his son's advancement to 
the throne. This Darius, in the writing of the latter Persians, is called Gush- 
tasph, and his father Lorasph; and, under these names, they are much spoken 
of in that country even to this day. 

The empire of Persia being thus restored, and settled by the wisdom and 
valour of these seven princes, they were afterward admitted to extraordinai^ 
honours and privileges under ihe new king: for they were to have access to his 
presence at all times, whenever they should desire, unless only when he was 
accompanying with any of his wives; and their advice was to be first had in the 
management of all the public afiairs of the empire. And whereas the king only 
wore his turban directly upright, and all others till then with its top reversed, or 
turned backward, these had it by way of special privilege granted unto them 
from thenceforth, to wear their turbans with the top turned rorward. For they 
having, when they went in to fall upon the Magians, turned the back part of 
their turbans forward, that they might by that signal be the better known to each 
other in the scuffle, in memory of this, as an especial mark of honour, they 
were permitted to wear their turbans in that manner ever aflerward. And from 
this time the Persian kings of this race had always seven chief counsellors in 
the same manner privileged, who were their prime assistants in the government, 
and by whose advice all the public affairs cf the empire were transacted; and 
under this character we find them l>oth in the book of £zra,' and in the book of 
Esther,^ made mention of. 

As soon as Darius was settled in the throne,* to establish him the firmer in it, 
he took to wife Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, and also another daughter of his 
called Artistona. The former had been before wife to Cambyses, her brother, 
and aflerward to Smerdis the Magian, while he usurped the throne. But Artis* 
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tons was a virgin when he inarried her, and waa the most beloved by him of all 
hie wives. Besides these, he took also to wife Psrmya, the daughter of the true 
Smerdis, brother of Cambyses, and Phedyma, the daughter of Otanes, bv whose 
meajts the imposture of the Magjan waa discovered, and by these had a great 
naay children, both wns and daughters. ' 

Although, by the death of the usurper, his edict, which prohibited the build- 
ing of the temple, was now at an end, yet, the Jews neglecting lo resume the . 
work, God ilid ibr this reason smite the land with barrenness,' so that bath the 
vintage and the harvest failed them. [Wn. 5i20. Darius 2.] Bui in (he second 
year of Darius, they being by the propnet Hag^i informed of the cause of thia ' 
judgment upon them, and exhorted to the doing of their duly for the averting 
of it, they betook themselves again to prepare for the carrying ou of the woii. 
It was on the firit day of the sixth month* (which answers to about the middle . 
of our August) that the word of the Lord, by Haggai the prophet, came to Zerub- 
babel, the son of Salatfaiel, governor of Juttea, and lo Jetfaua, the son of iozA- 
dak, the higb-priesl, concerning this matter. And, on iha twenty-fourth da^ of 
the same month,' they being eacited hereby, arose wilh all the remnant of the 
people, and obeyed the voice of the Lord, and again applied themselves with all 
diligence to provide stone and timber, and all other materials that were neces- 
sary for the again carrying on of the work. And, to encourage them to go on 
more vigorously herewith, on the twenty-tirsl day of the sevcuth month (%. e. 
about the beginning of our Oct^er,) another message from God came to them 
by the same prophet,' which not only assured them of his presence wilh them 
herein, to make it prosper in their hands; but also promised them, that the glory 
of the latter house, when built, should be greater than the glory of the former 
house:' which was accordingly accompUshed, when Christ our Lord came to 
this his temple, and honoured it with his presence. In all other respects this 
latter temple, the same prophet tells us,' at its first building, was as nothing in 
comparison of the former. 

In the' eighth month of the same year (which answers lo part of our October 
and part of November.) the word of the Ixjrd came by Zechariah the prophet 
to the people of the Jews, exhorting them lo repentance, and promising them 
mercy and favour on their obedience hereto- 

On the' twenty-fourth day of Uie ninth month (which fell about the begin- 
ning of our December,) the Jews, after Ihey had been employed from the twen- 
ty-fourth day of the sixth month in preparing materials for the temple, went on 
again with the building of it;' whereon the prophet Haggai promised them from 
God a dehverance from that barrenness of their land wilh which il had been 
amitten, and plentiful increase of all ib fruits for the future; and also'" delivered 
unto Zerubbahel a message from God of mercy and favour unio him. 

Jin. 519. Darius 3.] — In the bcj^nntng of the next year (which was the third 
of Darius according to the" Babylonian and Persian account, but the second ac- 
cording to the Jewish,) the Samaritans understanding that the building of the 
temple went on again, notwithstanding the slop which they had procured to be 
put to it in the last reign, they" betook themselves again to their old maKcioua 
practices for the obstructing of the work; and, therefore, applied themselves to 
Tatnai, whom Darius had made chief governor, or prefect, of all the provinces 
of Syria and Palestine (which was" one of the twenty prefectures into which he 
had lately divided his whole empire,) and made complaint to him against the 
Jews as to this matter, suggesting, that Ihey proceeded herein without authority, 



flS - .'*;■ iooioiEXHHr<»iB«inBto»r^(<^'' '*- 

taA Dnt it^flhU land to Qw vtefofce of the kin^ i rti a iy lUnu, htktg ■&•■ 

iBooipnd^lr^Belhwbdinii (wm ■««&■ (d ham been Oxifpnator cf S^paru,) 

. . one t6 Jefo^lem to taka to Kcovnt aC whet wu tUte* doingi But T^tnai» - 

hmag k Min if temper and juitiee, after he ked nnde s view of tin building; 

fTi lUd^sVpntceed Ibughl; and luhlj to put a ttop to it, but fint inqu^d of. lb* 

- •• -^eH^arw tbe Jewi, b; what authority they had gone on with H. Andlhej har- 

iOMrodfced to hun Cyrui'i decree, be would not lake ppoA him to enntndict 

ttf ■■nie,jar otder any flune cootraiy to it npoa hit own autboritr; but fint 

■\ ^ttote letten to the *lBng, to know hii pleasure coacenung it; whenin be Uriy 

.^VMated the c^, letting lorth die matter of &ct, and ^M the Jewa' plea of Cy- 

u^" "^nu'a ileaM', fir thejuatiQnng of tbemaelrai hmin; and therepn reqneated, that 

^tff fetichinigU be mfie among the redlJRla of the Idnsdom, wMher there wete 

ttjK 4ny anfch decree gianted by Cyrai or bo, and that Utereoh the lung would be 

Mjanil lb qgnify onto tliem what be would have dtee hemiD. Wbeteoa' 

•" ■Mch'being'inam, md the decree being found amonc the rella ia the nyal p*- 

.' ^ ace at illetwlana ia Bledia, where Cynu waa what . ne granted it, Ae Ung i^ 



h'being'inaae, Md the decree being found amonc tba lella ia the nyal p*- 

It illetwlana ia Bledia, where Cynii waa what . ne granted it, Ae Ung i^ 

iTttfOaafinn the Note; for hKring latei^ manied two of the duigfatei^of 

' .ifhTtfa, the better to fortify hii title to m cnnm ttMreby, be ttoi^lUjt concent- 

' i>f«d bim to do eryy -filing that mig^ lend to Mip|Mit tlie bonow and veneration 

'. ^.' ' vhich vera due te-Ae memoty of Alt great pnnce: and, Aentan, woidd auf- 

Ar'notbitu bOie in^pmd frf" that wbich M hnd M aolemnlj muted, but ordered 

^JBiujiil decree to br diurn; wherein mcitemeot boi^ tmoB of the deoee of 

Gyms, \u- < iriLiii .rjil< il it in every particular to be ohNTved, and aent it to Trtnai 

and Setliarbo/nai, ic fee il My and efibctnalfy put in execntioa, decreeing, that 

'^ whosoever should alter ilie lame, oc put any obatracttOD to it, abould have hit 

1^ ' nowe pulled down, and that a pllowa Ming made of the timbn of it, be tluuld 

be handed thereon. 

On Ste twenty-fourth dayof the eleventh month* (that ia about the begMining 
of our Ffbrunrv,) the prnphet Zechoriah had in a viaion that levelatica made 
:, unt'> him which ia contained in the book of bij proplwciea, from the lerenth 

',Tene of the firtt chapter to the ninth verte of the aizth ch^ter. The subetance 
of which is, lo expreM the mercy that God would ihow unto hu people, in the 
reatoretion and redemption of Sion, and the vengeance which he would execute 
ijKKi those that had oppreued them. 

.^ &16. Dmriita 4.}~About the banning of the fourth year of Dariui, hia 
decree, which confirmed that of Cyrus in fivour of the Jewa, was brought to 
Jerusalem. It was about the beginning of the former year that Tttiiai sent to 
the king about it, and less than a year's time cannot be well aHowed for the 



despatch of such an afiain Jbr the king, then rending in Shuihan, in Persia, v 
(uch a distance &om Judea, that the journey of the messenger thither to him, i 
not take up less than three months' time (for' Ecra was four months in coming tc 



Judea from Babylon, which was at least one quarter of the way nearer;) md, 
on his arrival, it cannot be supposed, that in a court, where the gtrvemment t£ 
■o large an empire was managed, he could immediately come at a despatch. Ihe 
multiplicity of other afiaira there a^tated must necessarily detain him tome 
-time, before it could come to his turn to be heard for the delivery of bis metaa^^ 
' nnd when he had obtained an order to search among the recoros of the empire 
jbr the decree of Cyrus (which we cannot imagine to have been without a far- 
ther time of atte*ndance,) he or some other messenger firat went to Babylon to 
make the search there; and, on his biting of finding it in that place, he went 
from thence to Ecbatana,' the capital of Media, where, having found the enrol- 
ment erf it (for it seems Cyrus was there when he granted it,) he returned with 
it fnnn thence to Shuahan. In which three journeys and two searches, con- 
■deiing the distance of the said three places &om each other, and the vaat 
number <rf records which, in the registers of so laige an empire, must be tniiwd 
ever fiv fiie finding of that which was searched for, less than five montba soold 
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not have been expended. And when the record of Cyrus's decree waa brought 
from EcbatanB to Shushan, a month is the least time that can he supposed for 
the despatch of the new decree which Darius made in confirmation of it; uid 
then three montlia mure must be allowed for the carrying of it to Txtiiai,.ajid 
Ctota him to Judea. All which put t(^thcr, make a full year from the lime of i 
Tatnai's writing hia letter, to the time of the arrival of Danus's decree in answer 
to it When Tatnai and Setharboznai, on the perusal of it, found how strictly 
the king required obedience to be given thereto, they durst not but act in coofbr- 
mity to it;' and, therefore, they did immediately let the Jews know hereof, and 
forthwith took care to have it fully and effectuatty put in execution. And from ' 
that time the building of the house went on so successfully, that it was fully 
finished within three yeara after for, 1^ virtue of thia decree, the Jews were 
not only fully authorized to go on with the building, but were also furnished ■ 
with the eirpenses of it out of the taxes of the province. This had been granted 
by Cyrus in the former decree, but by the underhand dealings of the Samaritons 
and other enemies, in corrupting those through whose hantis the administration 
of the public affitirs and public revenues passed, this part of Cyrus's decree was 
rendered ioe/Tectual during a great part of his reign, and through (be vhole 
reign of Cambyses. And, therefore, during all that time, tlie Jews being left • 
to carry on the work at their own charges only, and they being then very poor, 
as being newly returned from their captivity, it went very slowly on. But, 
being now helped again by the king's bouttty, they followed it with that dili- 
gence, that they soon brought it to a conclusion. 

The publishing of (his decree at Jerusalem may be reckoned the thorough 
restoration of the Jewish state; and. from the thorough destruolion of it, in the 
burning of the city and temple of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, to this time, is 
just seventy years. The time falling so examy, and the prophet Zechariah 
confirming it, by expressing, under the fourth year of Darius,' that the moura- 
iog and fasting of the Jews forthedestruction of Jerusalem, and (he utter driving 
of them out of (he land on the death of Gedaliah, was then just seventy yearsl* 
this hath givea a plausible handle to some for the placing of the beginning of 
the seventy years of the Babylonish captivity, spoken of by Jeremiah, at ll\a 
destruction of Jenisalera, and the end of them, at the publication of this decree 
of Darius. But the scripture plainly tells us, that these seventy yean, as pro- 
phecied of by the prophet Jeremiah,* began from the foiuih year of Jehoiakim, 
and expired on the first of Cyrus,* on hia then granting his decree for the re- 
building of the temple, and the return of the Jews again into their own land. 
But this matter will admit of a veiy easy reconciliation, for both computations 
may very well stand together, for, though the Babylonish captivity did begin 
torn the fourth of Jehoiakim, when Nebuchadnezzar first subjugated the land, 
and carried away to Babylon the first captives, yet it was not completed till he 
had absolutely destroyed it in the eleventh year of Zedekiah, which waa just 
eighteen years aJler. And so, likewise, though the dehverance from this cap- 
tivity. and the restoration of the Jewish state thereon, was begun by the decree 
of Cyrus in the first year of his reign; yet it was not completed till that decree 
was put in full vigour of execution by the decree which Darius granted in the 
fourth year of his reign for the confirmation of it; which was also just eighteen 
years afier. And therefore, if we reckon from the beginning of the captivity 
to the beginning of the restoration, we must reckon from the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim to the first of Cyrus, which was just seventy years; and, if we reckon 
from (he completion of the captivity to the completion of the restoration, wo 
must reckon from the eleventh of Zedekiali to the fourth of Darius; which was 
also just seventy years. So that, whether we reckon from the beginning of the 
captivity to the beginning of the restoration, or from the completing of the cap- 
tivity to the corapleting of the restoration, Jeremiah's pn^hecy of the seventy 
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TfB '^ oui i wmL w or Tiy.gBiAiY ir / - . 

ywuBi' qytbitj will b» \yoth irmye eqoany ileipplithftJ; uMmIm, t doaU 
no^ hut flitt Mh wm were eipialhr inteiid«d%treiii, diam^lbp wotdi of the 
mphdcy seem chiefly to refer to the ibimer. 

On the pnbUcatioQ of this decree "of Derim, and tbe cne thit wai taken to 
have itfnlly vdt in ezecutioQ, without sufbring any of thoae devleee to ebftmct 
U; which had rendered the fcnner decree inefiectaal, the tenifde went on reiy 
afcoeadViUy, and Ihe atate of the Jewa in Judea and Jemtfem ae^med ao tfao- 
itlAgfaly reatored, that the* Jewa, who were in &Jlyylon, on their having had an 
•Booimt htoreof, thought it might not he any longer proper io ke^ t£Dae feati, 
"Which hitherto they had obaenred for aeventy yearn paal«,Vbr the deatniction 
which Judah and Jeniaalem had aulBfered from the Chaldeana in the time of Ze- 
dekiah, ai looldng on them now to haws obtained a dioroaj^ reatoiatioQ from i^ 
and iher^bie aent meaaengera Id Jeniaalem, Shereai^, and B^^em-melech,* to 
m)i advice of the prieata and 4)KJ|ihetB that were there omceming tfaia matter. 

^ -Ar, firam the time of the deatnichon. of the dty and temple of Jemaalem, the 
Jewa of the captivity had kept four foati, in oommemoration of the calamitiea 
which then happened to their nation;, the.firat on the tentti day of the tenth 
month,* becauae then Nebuchadneszar fiiat laid aieee to lenualem, in the ninth 

• year of Zedeldah; the' aecond on the ninth day of the fourth month, because 
on that day tte dtjr waa taken; the third^ on the tenth day of the iSk month, 
becauae then the city and tamnle were burned by Nebuaaiadan; and the fourth* 
on the third day of the aeventh month, became on that day Gedaliah waa dain, 
and the remainder of the people were thereon diaperaed and driven out of the 
land, which completed the deadation of it Concerning all which feafei, and 
flie question of tte Babylonia Jews proposed concerning fliem, God gave them 
bv the poephet Zechl^iah that answer wiiich we have in tiie aeventh and eighth 
ehaptera of hia prophedea. Therein* the feats, of the fiflh and aeventh manths, 
are said.to have been observed for seventy yeara past Andyfroii&e nineteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, according to the Jewish account (which waa the seven- 
teenth, according to the Babylonish account,^ when Jerusalem was destroyed, 
to the fourth year of Darius Hystaspes, when the Jewish state was a^dn tho- 

* roughly restored, were just seventy years, according to the Canon of Ptolemy; 
so the sacred and profane chronology do both exactly agree in this matter. The 
Jews still observe these four fasts even to this day, though not exactly on the 
same days in their present^ calendar, as in the former. 

^n. 517. Darius 5.] — In the beginning of the fifth year of Darius hs^ypened 
the revolt of the Babylonians,* which cost him the trouble of a tedious dege 
again to reduce them, fw it lasted twelve months. This city having, for many 
years during the Babylonish empire, been the mistress of the east, and domi- 
neered over all the countries round about them, could not bear the subjection 
which they were fallen under to the Persians, especially after they had removed 
the imperial seat of the empire from Babylon to Shushan; for that much dimin- 
ished the mmdeur, pride, and wealth, of the place, which they thought they 
could no other way again retrieve, but by setting up for themselves against the 
Persians, under a king of their own, in the same manner as they had formerly 
done, under Nabopollasar, a^nst the Assyrians. And therefore, taking the ad- 
vantage of the revolution which happened in the Persian empire, first on the 
death of Cambyses, and ailer on the slaying of the Magians, they began to lay 
in all manner of provisions for the war; and, after they had covertly done this 
for four years together, till they had fully stored the city for many years to come, 
in the fifth year they broke out into an open revolt, which drew Darius upon 

1 Zeeh. vlL 8 2 Kings xxr. 1. Jer. liL 4. Zeeh. riii. IS. 

3 a Kimn xxr. X Jer. xx'ix. 9. Zech. viii. 19. 4 Jer. liL 19. Zecli. vii. % 5. viU. IS. 

5 Jer. lit. 1. Zech. vft. 5. viii. 19. 6 Zech. vii. 1. 7 S Kinn zyr. & Jer. Ui. ISi 

a Tbeir present calendar was made by R. Hillel, about tbe year of our Lord 360. Their fi i r i M ff y tarw ag 
A taoar year, reconciled to a solar by intercalations, bat in what fbrm is anceitain, only it «•■ liways 
to bava its beginning about tbe time of the vernal equinox, to which season thafmaartiofftlwira Mtaan a 
their fields, which were required to be used at their feasu of the Faaaovar lad the flaatieoat, 
fijcad it. 9 Htrodotus, Ub. 3. JuiUn. Ub. 1. c. IS. W^rntm, Uh. 7.- 
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Ihetn, with all his forcea, to besiege the ctly. In the beginning of the third 
year of Darius, we learn from Ihe prophet Zechariah, that' the whole empire 
was then in peace; and therefore the revolt could not then have happened; 
and the niessti^e of Shererer and Begem-melech from Babylon,' in the fourth 
year of his reign, proves the same for that year also; and therefore it could not 
be till the filUi yew that this war brolte out As soon as the Babylonians' saw 
themselves begirt by such an army, as they could not cope with in the field, 
they turned their thoughts wholly to the supporting of themselves In the siege: 
in order whereto, they took a resolution the most desperate and barbarous that 
ever any nation pracUsed. For, to make their provisions last the longer, they 
screed to cut off all unnecessary mouths among them; and therefore, drawing 
t<^ther all the women and children, they strangled them all, whether wives, 
sisters, daughters, or yoimg children, useless for the wars, excepting only, that 
every man was allowed to save one of his wives which he best loved, and a 
maid-servant to do the work of (he house. And hereby was very signally ful- 
filled Ihe prophecy of Isaiah against them, in which ne foretold,' that " two 
things should come to them in a moment, in one day, the loss of children and 
widow-hood; and that these should come upon them in their perfection, for the 
multitude of their sorceries, and the great abundance of their enchantments." 
And in what greater perfection could these calamities come upon them, than 
when they themselves, thus upon themselves, became the eseculioners of them? 
And in many other particulars did God execute hts vengeance upon this wicked 
and abominable city, which was foretold by several of the prophets; and the 
Jews were as often warned to come out of the place.' before Ihe time of its 
approach, that they might not be involved in it. And especially the prophet 
Zechariah,' about two years before, sent them a call from God, that is, " to 
Zion, that dwelt with the daughter of Babylon, to flee and come forth from 
that lond," that they might be delivered from the plague which God was going 
to inflict upon it. And when Sherezer and Hegem-melech returned to Baby- 
lon, no doubt they carried back with them, from this prophet, a repetition of 
the same call: and although it be no where said that they paid obedience to it, 
and so saved themselves, yet we may take it for certain that they did, and, hy 
seasonably removing from Babylon before the siege began, avoided partaking 
of the calamities of it: for almost all the prophecies concerning this heavy 
judgment upon Babylon, speaking of it as Ihe vengeance of God upon them for 
their cruel dealings with his people, when they were delivered into their hands; 
and they all at the same time promising peace, mercy, and favour, to all that 
were of his people, and particularly such a promise having been sent thein but 
the year before by Sherezer and Regem-melech,' it is utterly inconsistent with 
the whole tenor irf these sacred predictions, that any of the Jewish nation should 
be sufTererg with the Babylonians in this war, and therefor* we may assuredly 
infer, that they were all gone out of this place before this war began, 

Jin. 516. Dnrius fj.] — Darius having lain before Babylon a year and eight 
months,' at length, toward the end of the sixth year of his reign, he look it by 
the stratagem oTZopjTUs, one of his chief commanders: for, he, having cut off 
his nose and ears, and mangled his body all over with atrinea, fled in this condi- 
tion to the besieged; where feigning to have suffered all this by the cruel usage 
of Darius, he grew thereby so tor into their confltlence, as at length to he made 
the chief commander of their forces; which trusThe made use of to deliver the 
city to his master, which could scarce have been any other way taken: for the 
walls, by reason of their height and strength, made the place impregnable against 
all <torms, batteries, and assaults; and it being furnished with provisions for a 
great many years, and having also large quantilies of void ground within the city,' 
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•if- if -m-^ • '- 

Cnni dto aiUinlioif ^ whidk it mig^aimiiilly be nm^Qni^Rilh mch bum. It 

ooold never hare been^tevpd into a iiinendei; ^ai me ifae , at IpngUt. it miut 

htTe weened and worn out Dariua and all |kia ^xtDj, had it not bean thoi deli- 

T«ed into hia bandi bj thia atratag^m of Zmpam^m wbich he deaervedljr le- 

ireided him with the hi^eal hoBoura he qmm heap on him all hia life after. Ab 

• ^pon aaDaiioawaamaater of the place, bB'JNttei^^ 

a^at down their wallah fiom two hnndied caoltB!(widch waa 4ieir Ibnner hd(^t) 

tb fi% cnbit^ and of theae walla only, Strain* ind alhesr afier-wiiteia, are-to be 

mdeiatood, when thej deaciibe the wall |j( ja tqtai to he no inoie t^pn fiftf 

enbiti hig^ And aa to the inhahitantt M^thAlpg giyw flMun far e qioil to- 

hia Ftornana, who had been befDie their mwliy eoparai^to the prophe^ of 

Zechuriah (chap. iL 9,) and inqpeled three tiponaand of Ihe moat gqiUjaiid adiye 

of them in thererdlt, he p a id onedallthereat.Bqt, bjrreaaonof the deatmc- 

.« tionthej had made of their women in the beginning of the aiege, he waa forced 

to aend fiir fi% ttouaand of that aez out of tlM other provindte of the empire to 

aapply them with wivea, without which the place muiet aoon'^heve become de- 

•r popuiated fear want of fropagation. 

And here it ia to be obaer?ed, that the poniahmetttaf BabjkMikfipt nioe with 
the reatdntkm of Judah and Jeruaalem, eccordinff to the jnophe^ of the pro- 
^ iiffbet Jerelbiah (chan. jxv, 1%, 13,) wherebj he mietold, that, "when the ae- 
^•' ^entjr jean lof JudahVcaptivitir a^oold be aooompliahed, God would mmiah the 
•>^- kbig or Itebjffan, and that nation, far thdr iniiputjr, and the land oa the Chal- 
r ieana; and wmild make it a peipetual deenl^fion, uid would brin^ upon thai 

knd all the woada which he hadproQannced agiunat JL^' For accorain^y, when 
te leatoration of Jud^fa began, m ^e fint of Gyrua, aflar the'expiration.oi the 
^ >.^Aat aeventy yqgrii ^Wt^ivi ^ni the fauth of Jehoiakim to the firat of Gjnia, 
- • ^Aen began Bpbylott^ p^miahment, m being .conquered andaoUeoled to the Per- 
mcna in the aame natanner aa they had conquered and auMededtiie lewatothem 
in the beginning of the laid aeventr yeare. And after tne eniration of the se* 
cond seventy years, that is, from the nineteenth of Nebuchaonezzar, when Ju- 
dah and Jerusalem were thoroughly desolated, to the.£9Uith 43f Darius, when the 
restoration of both was completed, then the desolation of Babylon was also in 
a great measure completed m the devastation which waa then brought upon it 
by Darius. In the first part of their punishment, their lone waa alain, and their 
city taken; and thenceforth, from being the ''lady of kingdoms,"^ and miatress 
of all the east, it became subject to the Persians. And whereas before it had 
been Hie metropolis of a great empire, this honour was now taken from it, and 
the imperial seat removed from thence to Shuahan or Susa (for this seems to 
have been done in the first year of Cyrus's reign over the whole empire,) and 
Babylon thenceforth, instead of having a king, had only a deputy residing there, 
who sovemed it as a province of the Persian empire. And at the same time 
that the city was thus brought under, the country was desolated, and destroyed, 
by the inundation that was caused, by tuminR or. the river on the taking of the 
city, which hath been already spoken of, and thereon it became " a possession 
for the bittern, and pools of water,'' as ^e prophet Isaiah foretold (chap. zi^. 
. $23;) ** and the sea came up upon Babylon, and she was covered with the multi- 
tude of the waves therec^" according as Jeremiah prophecied hereof (chap. li. 
4SL) And, in the second part of their punishment, on Dariua'i taking the place, 
all that calamity and devastation waa brought upcm it, which hath been already 
apdoen o^ and fix)m that it did never any more recover itself, but languished 
awhile, and at length ended, according to the words of Jeremiah, ''in a perpe- 
tual desolation." 

•^ 515. Darius 7.] — In the sixth year of Darius, according to the Jewish 
account, and on the third dav of the twelfUi month, called the month of Adar 
(which answered to part oi the third and part of the fourth month of the Biabf- 
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loaish year, and consequently wm ia the seventh year of Daiiiu, according to 
the Babylonish account,') the building of the temple at Jerusalem was Kaishcd, 
snd the dedication of it was celebrated by the priests and Levites, and all ihe 
rest of the congregation of Israel, with great joy and solemnity. And, among 
other sacrifices then offered, there ins a sin-offering for all Israel of twelve he- 
goats, according tothe number of the tribes of Israel; which is a farther addi- 
tion of proof to what hath been above said, that, on the return of Judah and' 
Benjamin from the Babylonish captivity, some also of each of the other tribes 
of Israel returned with them out cf Aasyria, Babylon, and Media, whither they 
had been before carried, and joining with them in the rebuilding of the temple 
(to which they had originally an equal right,) partook also in the solemnity of 
this dedication; otherwise there is no reason why any such offering should have 
been then made in their behalf. But the most of them that returned being of 
the tribe of Judah, that swallowed up the names of all the real; for from this 
time the whole people of Israel, of what tribe soever they were, began to be 
called Jews:' and by that name they have all of them been ever since known 
all Ihe world over. 

This work was twenty years in finishing: for so many years were elapsed, 
from the second of Cyrus, when it was firat begun, to the seventh of Darius, 
when it was fuUy finished. During the latter part of the reign of Cyrus, and 
through the whole reign of Cambyaes, it met wiui such discouragements through 
the fraudulent devices of the Samaritans, that it went but slowly on for all that 
time: and, during the usurpation of the Mayans, and for almost two years afler,* 
it was wholly suppressed, that is, till toward the latter end of the second year 
of the reign of IJariua. But then it being again resumed, on the preaching of 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, and afterward encoutaged and helped for- 
ward by the decree of Darius, it was thenceforth carried on with that vigour, 
especiidly through the exhortations and prophecies of the two prophets I have 
mentioned, that, in the beginning of Ihe seventh year of Darius, it was fully 
finished, and dedicated anew to the service of God, in the manner as hath been 
said. In this dedication, the hundred and forly-sisth, the hundred and Ibrty- 
sevenlh, and the hundred and forty-eighlh Psalms seem to have been sung; for, 
in the Septuagint version, they are styled the Psalms of Haggai and Zechariah, 
as if Ihey had been composed by thera for this occasion; and this, no doubt, 
was from some ancient tradition: but, in the original Hebrew, these Psalms have 
no such title prefixed to them, neither have they any other to contradict it. 

The decree whereby this temple was fininshea having been granted by Darius, 
at his palace in Shushan (or Susa, as the Greeks call the place,) in remembrance 
hereof^ the eastern gale,' in the outer wall of the temple, was from this time 
called (he gate of Shushan, and a picture and draught of that city was portrayed 
in sculpture over it, and there continued till the last destruction of that temple 
by the Romans. 

In the nest month after the dedication, which was the month Ninsan, the 
first of the Jewish year, the temple being now made fit for all parts of the divine 
service, the passover was observed in it on the fourteenth day of that month,' 
according to the law of God, and solemnized by all the children of Israel that 
were then returned from the captivity, with great joy and gladness of heart, 
because, saith the book of Ezra, " The Lord hatn made them joyful, and turned 
the heart of the king of Assyria unto them, to strengthen flieir hands in the 
work of the house of God, (he God of Israel:'" from wnence Archbishop Usher 
infers,' that Babylon must necessarily have been reduced by Darius before this 
time; for otherwise, he thinks, he could not have been here styled king of 
Assyria, Babylon being then the metropolis of that kingdom, 

1 Eir« ei. U—IH. a JoMph. Anilq. lib, II, c. 3. Eati. Demonil. F.iwnr. lib. S. 
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And if wc will add one stage more to the above mentioned, of the captivity' 
and restoration of Judah, and place the full completion of the captivity in the 
twenty-tbird of Nebuchadnezzar according to tlie Jewisli account (wtiich was 
the twenty-finit according to tlie Babylonish,) when Nebuzaradan carried away 
the last remainder of the land;' and the full completion of the restoration at the 
finishing of the temple, and the restoration of the ilirine worship therein, this stage 
will have the like distance of seventy years: for the dedication of this temple, 
and the solemnizing of the first passover in il, being in the seventh year of 
Darius, it will faU in the seventieth year from the said twenty-third of Nebu> 
chadnezzar, according to Ptolemy's CaaoQ>' So thattoking it which way you 
will, and at what stage you please, the prophecy of Jeremiah will be fully and 
exactly accomplished concerning this matter. And here ending the rebuilding 
of the second temple, I shall herewith end this book. 



BOOK TV. 

■^n. 514. Darius 8.] — ^The Samaritans, still canjnng on their former spite and 
cour against the Jews, gave them new trouble on this occasion. The tribute 
iamaria had been assigned first by Cyrus,' and afterward by Darius,' for the 

ration of the temple at Jerusalem, and the fumiBhing of the Jews with 
ifices, that oblations and prayersanight there daily be offered up ibr the king, 

the royal family, and for the welfare and prosperity of the Persian empire.' 
s was a matter of great regret and heart-burning to the Samaritaiw, ana was 
ruth the source and the true original reason of all the oppositions which they 
le a^nst them: for tbey thou^t it an indignity upon them to be forced to 

Gy their tribute to the Jews; and therefore, they did by bribes and other uudei- 
nd dealings,' prevail with the ministers and other officers, to whose charge 
Ibis matter belonged, during the latter part of the reign of Cyrus, and all the 
time of Cnmbyaes, to put a stop lo this assignment, and did all else that they 
could wholly to quasli it But the grant being again renewed by Darius,' and 
the execution of it so strictly enjoined in the manner as hath been before re- 
lated, the tribute was thenceforth annually paid, to the end for which it was 
assigned, without any mwe gainsaying, til] this year. But now, on pretence that 
the temple was finished (though the out-buildings still remained unrepaired, 
and wipre not finished till many years after,) they refused to let the Jews any 
loneer have the tribute;' alleging, that it being Msignod them for the repairing 
of Uieir temple, now the temple was repaired, the end of that assignment was 
ceased, and mat consequently the payment of the said tribute was to cease with 
it, and for this reason would pay it no longer to them. Whereon the Jews, to 
right themselves in this matter, sent Zerubbabel the goveojpr, whh Mordecai 
and Ananias, two other principal men among them, with a cconplaint to Danus 
a( the wrong that was done them, in the detaining of his roral bounty from 
them, contruy to the purport of the edict which he had in toat behalf made. 
The king, on the hearing of the complaint, and the informing of himself about 
it, issued out his royal order to his officers at Samaria, strictly requiring and 
commanding them to take eETectual care, that the Samaritans observe fata edict, 
in paying their tribute to the temple of Jerusalem, as formerly, and no mote, oa 
any pretence whatsoever, give the Jews any Cause for the fiiture to cam|dain 
v£ their failure herein. And after this we hear no more of any oppositicHi or 
opntest concerning this matter till the time of Sanballat, which was many yean 
after, 

I Jer. ni.30. 
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From the time of the reduction of Babylon, Doriua,' had set himself to make 
great preparations for a war against the Scythians, that inhabited those countriea 
which lie between the Danube and the Tanais; his pretence for it was to be re- 
venged on them for their having invaded Asia, and held it in subjection to them 
twenty-eight years, as hath been before related. This was in the time of Cyasares, 
the first of that name, king of Media, about a hundred and twenty years before. 
l)ut, for want of a better colour for that which his ambition and thirst for con- 
quest only led him to, this was given out for the reason of the war. [^n. 51.3, 
Dariiu 9.] — In order whereto, having drawn together an army of seven hundred 
thousand men, be mardied with them to the Thracian Bosphorus, and having 
there paised over it on a bridge of boats, he brought all Thrace in subjection to 
him; and then marched to the Ister, or Danube, where he appointed his fleet 
to come to him (which consisted mostly of loniaas, and other Grecian nations, 
dwelling in the maritime parts of Asia, and on the Hellespont;) he there passed 
over another bridge of heals into the country of the Scythians, and having; there, 
for three months' time, pursued them through several desert and uncultivated 
countries, where they drew him by their flight, on purpose to harass and destroy 
his army, he was g^ad at last to return with one half of them, having lost tho 
other half in this unfortunate and ill-projected expedition. And had not the 
lonians, by the persuasion of Hestixus, prince of Miletus (or tyrant, as the Greciani 
call him,) contrary to the opinion of others among them, stayed with the fleet 
to afford him a passage back, he and all the rest must have perished also. Mil- 
tiades, prince of the Thracian Chersoneau», which lies at the mouth of the Hel- 
lespont, being one of those who attended Darius with his ships, was earnest for 
their departure, and the lirst that moved it. telling them, that, by their going 
away, and leaving Darius and his army to perish on the other side of the Dan- 
ube, they had a lair opportunity of breaking the power of the Persians, and . 
delivering themselves from the yoke of that tyranny which would be to the ■ 
advantage of every one of their respective countries. This was urged by him J 
in a councL of the chief commanders; and would certainly have taken place, but ^ 
that MestiiGus, in answer hereto, soon made them sensible what a dangerous 
risk they were going to run: for be convinced them, that if this were done, the 
people of each of their cities, being freed from the fear of the Persians, would 
immediately rise upon them to recover Iheir liberties; and tJiis would end in tlie 
ruin of every one of them, who now, with sovereign authority, under the pro- 
tection of Darius, securely reigned over them. Which being the true state of 
their case, thi* ailment prevailed with them; so that they all resolved to ttay: 
and this gave Darius the means of again repassing the river into Thrace, where 
having left Megabyzus, one of his chief commanders, with part of his army, to 
finiih his conquests in those parts, and thoroughly settle the country in his 
obedience, he repassed the Bosphorus with the rest, and retired to Sardis, where 
he stayed all the winter, and the most part of the ensuing year, to refresh his 
broken farces, and resettle his a^irs in those parts of his empire, aAer the 
shock that had been given them by the baftle end loss which he had sustained 
in this ill-advised expedition. 

^n.- 512. Darius 10.] — Megabyzus, having reduced most of the nations of 
Thrace under the Persian yoke, returned to Sardis to Darius, and from thence Tj 
accompanied him to Susa,' whither he marched back about the end of the year, * 
ailer having appointed Artaphemes, one of his brothers, governor of Sardis, and j 
Otanes chief commander of Thrace, and the maritime parts adjoining, in the J 
place of Megabyzus. This Otanes was the son of Sisamnes, one of the royal "^ 
judges of Persia, who having been convicted of bribery and corruption by 
Cambyses, there is related this remarkable instance of that king's justice toward , 
him; that he caused him to be flayed alive,' and making with his skin a cover- 
ing for the seat of the tribunal, made this his sen, whom he appointed to sue- 
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citt^ him in ihii office, to mf tfaereoo, fiiat being thai p«it in mnd of Im-hOiei^a 
pmqffiment, he might therdby be adnxnished to ayoia hii ciune. 

.. Jim, 510. DttrttftiS.]— The Sqrthians, to be revenged on DHim far hie in- 
vaduig their countnr, paieed over the Danube,' uid nveM^ eU thoie parte of 
Thrace that had •ubnuttfltf to the. Pernana , ai ftr ai the HfiDeapont; whereon 
Miltiadet, to afpid their rage, fled fiom the Cheraoneen^ but, on the retreat of 
the enemy, hiai^ABtttzneiSl, and wai again reinttated in hii fimner power fay the 
inhabitant! of fliia countiy. 

jSn. 009* Dariut 13.]---AboQt thii time Darint, being deairoua to enlane Up 
dominionf eaatward, in order to the conquering of thoae countiiet, laid a £tign 
of fint making' a diicoveiy of them; m which puipoae having built a fleet of 
ahipi at Ckipatjrrua,' a city on the River Indua, and ai ftr upupooTlt aa tiie 
* boiiuerg of Skythia, he gave the commahdof it to SCTJai; a Gryian of CajgrandSa, 
a dty in Carta, and one well tkiUed in maritime amdri( and iaht him doWb tiie 
liver, to make the beat diacoveriea he ooiild of all thci parta whidi lay on flie 
banks of it on eitiier nde; ordering him, fer thia end, to sail down ike curMit, 
till he should arrive at the mouth of the river, and ihai then, paanng through it 

« intD the southern ocean, he should shape Us course weatvard, and that tray 
return home. Which orders he having exactly executed, he returned by the 
Straits of Babelmandel and the Bed Sea, and on the thirtieth month after his 
first setting out fixim CasjpatTrus, ^pnded in EfiH^ et the same place fiom whence 
Necho ki^ of E^ypt mnaerlv sent out his Phcsnicians to sad round ike coasts 
<£ Africa, %hich it is most likely vras the port where now the town of Suet 
annds, at the hither end of the said Bed Sea. And fiom thence he went to 
Susa, and there gave Darius an account of all the discoveries which he had 
made. After this Darius entered India with an army, and brought all that large 
eanntry under him, and made it tiie twentieth prefisctnre of ma empire;* fixmi 
jAence he annually received a tribute of three hundred and sixty tilents of gold, 
according to the number of the days of the then Persian year, appcnnting a talent 
to be paid him for every day in it This payment was made him acccording to 
the standard of the Euboic talent, which was near the same with the Attic; and 
therefore, according to the lowest computation, it amounted to the value of one 
jnillion and ninety-five thousand pounds of our money/ 

•dn. QOi. Darius 16.] — A sedition happening in Nazus/ the chief island of 
the Cyclades in the Egean Sea, now called the Archipelago, and the better 
sort bein^ therein overpowered by the greater number, many of the wealthiest 
of the innabitants were expelled the island, and driven into banishment; 
whereon retiring to Miletus, they there begged the assistance of Aristagoras, 
for the restoring of them again to their country. This Arista^ras then go- 

- vemed that city as deputy to Hestisus, whose nephew and son-in-law he was, 
Hestisus being then absent at Susa in Persia: for Darius on his return to Sar- 

. dis, afler his unfortunate expedition against the Scythians, being thoroughly 
informed, that he owed the safety of himself and all his army to Hesticus, in 
that he persuaded the lonians not to desert him at the Danube, sent for him 
to come to him, and having acknowledged his service, bid him ask his reward. 
Whereon he desired of him the Edonian Mjrcinus, a territory on the Biver 
Strymon in Thrace, in order to build a city there: and, having obtained bis 
request, immediately on his return to Miletus, he equipped a fleet, and sailed 

• ^or Thrace, and, having there taken possession of uie territoiy granted him, 
did forthwith set himself on the enterprise of building his intended city in the 
place projected. Megabyzus, being then governor of Thrace for Daiius, soon 
saw what danger this might create to the king's aflkirs, in those parte tat he 
considered that the new-built city stood upon a navigable river; that tbe coun- 
try thereabout afforded abundance of timber for the buildixig of ships; that it 

1 Herodotus, lib. 6. S.Herodotua, Ub. 4. 3 IMd. U^ Si 
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was inhabited by several nations, both of Greeks and Barbariani, v.'hich could 
furnish a great mtiltitiide of men fit for military service, both by sea and land; 
that, it' these should get such a crafty and enterprising person as Heatiffus at 
the head of them, tbey might soon grow to a power, both by sea and land; too 
hard for the king to master; and that especially since, from tiieir silver and 
gold mines, of which there were many in that country, they might be furnished 
with means enough to carry on any enterprise they should undertake. All 
this, on his return to Sardis, he lepresented unto the king, who being thereby 
made fully sensible of the error he had committed, for the remedying of it 
sent a messenger to Myrcinua to call Hestisus to Sardis to him, under pre- 
tence, that having great matters in design, he wanted his counsel and advice 
concerning them; by which means, having gotten him into his power, he car- 
ried him with him to Susa, pretending, that he needed such an able counaeU - 
lor and so faithful a friend to be always about him, to advise with on all occa- 
sions that might happen; and that he would make him so far a partaker of his 
fortunes by his roval bounty to him in Persia, that he should have no reason 
any more to thinic either of Myrcinus or IVliletus. Heslixus, hereon seeing 
himself under a necessity of obeying, accompanied Darius to Susa, and ap- 
pointed Aristagoras to govern at Miletus in his absence, and to him the ban- 
ished Naxtans applied tor relief. As soon as Aristagoras understood from them 
their case, he entertained a design of improving this opportunity to the making 
of himself master of Nasus, ana tlierefore readily promised them all the re- 
lief and assistance which they desired; but, not being strong enough of him- 
self to accomplish what he mtended, he went to Sardis, and communicated 
the matter to Artaphemes, telling him. that this was an opportunity offered for 
the putting of a rich and fertile island into the king's hands; that, if he had 
that, all the rest of the Cyclades would of course fall under his power also; 
and that then Eubtea, an island as big as Cyprus, lying nent, would be an 
easy conquest; from whence he would have an opeo passage into Greece, for 
the bringing of all that country under his obedience; and that one hundred 
ships would be sufficient to accomplish this enterprise. Artaphemes, on Ae 
hearing of the proposal, was so much pleased with it, that instead of the hun- 
dred ships, which Aristagoras demanded, he promised him two hundred, pro- 
vided the king liked hereof: and, accordingly, on his writing to iiim [^n. 003. 
Darius 19,] having received his answer of approbation, he sent him the next 
Miletus, the number of ships which he had promised, under the 



command of Megabates, a noble Persian of Achsmenian, or royal family. But 
his commission being to obey the orders of Aristagoras, and the haughty Per- 
sian not brooking to be under the command of an Ionian, this created a dis- 
sension between the two generals, which was carried on so far, that Megabates, 
to be revenged on Aristagoras, betrayed the design to the NananK whereon 
they provided so fully for their defence, that, after the Persians had, in the 
siege of the chief city of the island, spent four months and all their provisions, 
they were forced to retire, for want wherewith there any longer to subsist, and 
so uie whole plot miscarried; the blame whereof being, by Megabates, all laid 
upon Aristagoras, and the false accusations of the one being more favourably 
heard than Uie just defence of the other, Aitaphemes charged on him all lh« 
expenses of the expedition: and, it was given him to understand, that they 
would be exacted of him to the utmost penny, which being more than he was 
able to pay, he foresaw that this must end not only in the loss of his govcm- 
menl, but also in his utter ruin; and therefore, being driven into extremities 
by th* desperateness of his case, he entertained thoughts of rebelling against 
the king, as the only way left him for the extricating of himself out of this 
difficulty; and while he had this under consideration, .came a message to him 
from Hestiaius, which advised the same thing: for Hestiwus, alter several years' 
continuance at the Persian court, being weary of their manners, and ex- 
ceeding deeirouB of being again in his own country, sent this advice unto 
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Aiiftagorefl, ai the likeliest meam to accompliih Ida aim herein; for he 
concbidedi that if there were any combiistioiu laiaed in Ionia, he diould 
.easily preTail with Dariui to send hiai thither to appeaae then, as it ao- 
emdmaj came to pais. Ariftegoraa therefiiie, finding hii own indinationa 
backed with the oider of Heitieua, communicated the matter to the chief 
cf the lonians, and finding them all ready to join with him hi what he 
proposed, he fixed lus resolutions tot a reTolt, and immediately set himself 
to make all manner of preparaticms to put them in execution. 

The Tyrians, after me taking of thor city by Nebuchadnenar, having been 
• reduced to a state of servitude, continued vakda the jnessure of it lull seventy 
years: but, these bcdng now eipired,.they were agam,' according to tiie pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, restored to their fimner privileges, and were allowed to have a 
king again of their own; and accordindy had so tiE the time of Alexander. 
This &vottr seems tp have been giantea them by Danns, in consideration ot 
tiheir useftdness to him in his naval wars, and especial^ at this time, when he 
needed them and their shippng so much fiir the reduans; of the lonians again 
to their obedience to him. Hereon they soon recovered their former p rosperity, 
and by the means of tiieir traffic, whereby they had made their city the chief 
mart df all the east, they soon grew to that gre^ess, both of power and riches, 
as enabled them, on Alexandra's invading tiie east, to make a greater stand 
against him than all tiie F^rrian empire Mside^ fiv tiicar stopped the pnmess 
of his whole army full seven months before they could be reduced, as ml be 
hereafter shown. This giant was made them by Darius in the nineteenth year 
of his reiffn. 

^dn. GOS. DariuB 5iO.]-^The next year after, Aristaooras, to engage the lonians 
Ae more firmlv to stidc to him, restored to them all their liberties:* for, begin- 
ning first with himself at Miletus, he there abolished his own auttority, and re- 
instated the people in the government; and then going roond Ionia, forced all 
tiie other tyrants (as the Greeks then called them^ in eveiy city to do the same; by 
which, having united them into one common league, and gotten himself to be 
made the head of it, he openly declared hie revdft from the king, and armed 
both by sea and land to make war against him. This was dcme in the twentieth 
year of the reign of Darius. 

jJn, 501. Dcarius 21.] — Aristagoras, to stren^en himself the more against the 
Persians in this war, which he had begun against them, went in the beginning 
of the following year to Lacedemon,' to engage that city in his interest, and 
eain their assistance. But being there rejected, he came to Athens, where he 
had a much more favourable reception: for he had the good fortune to come 
thither at a time when he found the Athenians in a thorou^ disposition to close 
with any proposal against the Persians that should be offered to tnem, they being 
then in the highest degree exasperated against them on this occasion: Hippies, 
the son of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, having been e^)elled thence about ten 
years before, afler he had in vain tried several other ways for his restoration, at 
length applied himself to Artaphemes at Sardis; and having there insinuated 
himself a great way into his favour, was well heard in all mat he had to say 
aeainst the Athenians, and he spared not to do all that he could to set Arta- 
phemes against them; which the Athenians having advice of, sent an embassy 
to Sardis, to make friendship with Artaphemes, and to desire him not to give 
ear to their exiles against them. The answer which Artaphemes gave mem 
was, that they must receive Hippias again, if they would be safe. Which 
haughty message being brought back to Athens, did set the whole city in a rage 
a^nst the Persians; and in this juncture Aristagoras coming thither, easily ob- 
tained from them all that he desired; and accordingly they ordered a fleet of 
twenty ships for his assistance. 

^n. 500. Darius 22,] — In the third year of the war, the lonians having got- 
ten all their forces together,^ and being assisted with twenty ships from AmenSi 

1 In. zziii. 15. 17. t Herodot. Ub. 5. S Ibid. 4 Htrodot. Ub. S. 
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and five frma Eretria, a city in the island of Eubcea, they sailed to Ephesus; 
and. having there laid up their ship*, resolved on an attempt upon SardiK; and 
accordingly marched thither and took tbe place. But Sardis, being built most 
of cane, and their bouses being therefore very combustible, one of Ihem being 
accidentally set on fire, did spread the flame to all the rest, and the whole city 
was burnt down, excepting only the castle; where Artaphemes retired, and de- 
fended himself. But, after this accident, the Fenians and Lydians galhering 
t<^ther for their defence, and other farces coming in la their assistance tram 
the adjacent parts, the lonians saw it was time for them to retreat; and therefore 
marched back to their ships at Ephesus with all the speed they were able; but 
before they could reach the place, they were overtaken, fought with, and over- 
thrown with great slaughter. Whereon the Athenians, going on board their 
ships, hoisted their sails, and returned home, and would not alter this be any 
farmer concerned in this war, notwithstanding all the most earnest entreaties 
with which they were solicited to it by Ariatagoras. However, their having 
en^a^d thus far, gave rise to that war between the Persians and the Greeks:' 
wmcli being carried on for sever*l generations after between these two nations, 
caused infinite calamities to both, and at last ended in the utter destruction of 
the Persian empire; for Darius, on his hearing of the burning of Sardis, and the 
part which the Athenians had therein, from that time resolved on a war against 
Greece; and that he might be sure not to foiget it, he caused one of his attend- 
ants every day, when he was set at dinner, to say aloud unto him three times, 
" Sir, remember the Athenians." In the burning of Sardis, it happened, that 
the temple of Cybele, the goddess of the country, took fire, and was consumed 
with the rest of the city; which afterwards served the Persians for a pretence 
to set on fire all the temples of the Grecians which came in their way, though 
in truth that proceeded from another cause, which shall be hereafter related. 

On the departure of the Athenians,* the rest of the confederate fleet sailed 
to the Hellespont and the Fropontia, and reduced the Byzantines, and most of 
the other Grecian cities in those parts, under their power; and then, sailing back 
again, brought in the Carians to join with them in this war, and also the Cy- 
priots, who all (excepting the AmathustansJ entered into the same confederacy 
against Darius, and revolted from him; which drawing upon him aJl the forces 
that the Persians had in Cilicia, and the other neighbouring provinces, and also 
a great fleet from Phtenicia, the lonians sailed thither to their assistance, and 
engaging the Phcenician fleet, gave them a great overthrow. But, at the same 
time, the Cypriots, being vanquished in a battle at land, and the head of that 
conspiracy slain in it, the lonians lost the whole fruit of their victory at sea, 
and were forced to return, without having at all benefited either themselves or 
their allies by it: for, after this defeat at land, the whole island was again re- 
duced; and, within three years after, the same persons whom they had now as- 
slated came against them with their ships, in conjunction with the rest of the 
Persian fleet, to complete their utter destruction. 

^n. 499. Dariui \Si.'\ — The next year after, being the twenty-third of Darius,' 
Daurises, Hymees, and Otanes, three Persian generals, and all sona-in-iaw of 
Darius by the marriage of his daughters, having divided the Persian forces be- 
tween them, marched three several ways to attack the revoltera. Daurises with 
his army directed his course to the Hellespont; but, after having there reduced 
several of the revolted cities, on his hearing that the Carians had also joined 
the confederates, he left those parts, and marched with all his forces against 
them. Wliereon Hymees, who was first sent to the Propontis, after having 
taken the city of Cyrus in Mysia, marched thence to supply his place on tlie 
Hellespont, where there was much more need of him, and there reduced all 
the Ilian coast; but, falling sick at Troas, he there died the next year after- 
Artaphemes and Otanes, with the third army, resolving to strike at the very 
heart of the confederacy, fell into Ionia and jEolia, where the chief of Iheir 
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■ itengUi lay, and. took daxomansB in Ionia, and Craaa in AKa; ^Iriuflii war 
auch a blow to the vhole confederacy, that Ariat a g daa i heiec^ dnfciairin(i^ of 
Ufl cause, resolyed to leave MQitof, and shift diewhere fcr hk saietjri and^ 
therefore, getting.togather all ffiat were willing to accompany him, he went on 
ship-board, and set sail fer the Rfrer Sizymon in Thrace, and there aeifed on 
tbe territory of Myrdnos, which' Darius had fennerl^r £▼«& to Heatbrns; but 
the next year after, while he besieged the city, he was toeie slain by the Thx»- 
dans, and all his army cut in pieces. 
Jin. 4SS. DariuB ^]— In the twenty^borCh year at Darius,^ Danriaea having 
• ftUeii into the countiy of the Caiiani, ofeithrew them in the two batdea irim 
' a.veiy peat slaughter, but, in a third batHe, bdnc drawn into an ambush, he 
was slam, with seTeral other emiiient Fttaiansy and his whole anny cut off and 
destroyed* 

An. ^7. DariuB KkT-^Artaphemes, witii Otanes, and the rest of the Fep- 
aian g^rals, seeing mat Mifotus was the head and chief strength ot the Io- 
nian iSfederacy, reaolTed to bend all their, force against it,* reckoning that, 
if they could make themselves masters of this dty, all the rest would fall of 
course. The lonians, being infonned of this, agreed, in their general coun- 
cil, to bring no army into mt field, but provide and .strengthen Miletus as well 
as they co^d for a siege, and to draw all their forces to fif^t the Persians bv 
sei^ in which sort of ^^ting they though themselves, by reason of their sUU 
in maritime afiairs, most lively to prevail: in order whereto, thev appointed 
Lada, i small island before Miletus, for their rendezvous; and tnither they 
came, to the number of tluee hundred and fifty-three ships: at the sight oli 
which^ the Fbnians, though theif fleet was double f&e number, fetitng the 
eventy'Came not to abattle with them, till they had, by Aeir emmissaries sent 
i(mong them, conupted the maior pert to desert the canse; ao that, when they 
« eame to engage, the Samians, Leibians, and seveial odiers, hoisting their sails, 
and departing home, there were not above an hundred ships left to bear the 
whole brunt of the day; who, being socm overborne by the number of the ene- 
my, were almost all lost and destroyed. After tlils Miletus, being besieged 
both by sea end land, soon feU a prey into the hands of the victors, who abso- 
lutely destroyed the place; which happened in the sixth year after the revolt 
of Aristagoras. From Miletus the Persians marched into Caria, and having 
there taken some cities by force, and received others by voluntary submission, 
in a short time reduced all that country again under their former yoke. The 
Milesians who were saved from the sword in the taking of ^e city, being sent 
captives to Darius to Susa, he did them no farther harm, but sent them to in- 
habit the city of Ampha, which was situated at the mouth of the Tigris, 
where, in conjunction with the Euphrates, it fells into the Persian Gulf, not 
fer from the place where now the ci^ Balsora stands; and there they continued 
a Grecian ccAony for many ages after. 

JJn. 496. Ditrius 26.] — After the taking of Miletus, the Persian fleet, which 
mostly consisted of Phcenicians, Cypriots, and £g3rptian8, having wintered on 
their coasts thereabouts,' the next year took in Simos, Chius, I^sbns, and the 
rest of the islands; and, while they were thus employed at sea, the armies at 
land fell on the cities of the continent; and having brought them all again under 
their power, they treated them as they had afere threatened, that is, they made 
all the beautifulest of their youths eunuchs, sent all their virgins into Persia, and 
burned all their cities, with their temples: into so grievous a calamity were 
they brought by this revolt, which the self-designs oi one enterprising busy- 
headed man, Hestisus the Milesian, led them into; and he himself had a share 
in it: for this very year, being taken prisoner by the Persians, he was carried 
4d Sardis, and there crucified, by the order of Artaphernes. He hastened his 
execution, without consulting Darius about it, lest his kindness for him miriit 
extend to the granting him his pajrdon, and thereby a dangerous enemy to tne 
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Peniaos be again let loose to embarrass their affairs. And that it would hare 
to happened as he conjectared, did al\erward appear: far when his head was 
brought to Darius, he espressed great displeasure a^nsf the authors of hia 
death, and caused his head to be honourably buried, as the r&mains of a maa 
that had much merited from him. How he was the cause of tlie Ionian war, 
and what was his aim herein, hath been above related. On the breaking out 
of that revolt, and the burning of Sardis,' D-arius understanding thai Arislagoras 
the deputy of Hestieus vaa at the head of it, doubled not but that Hestixus 
himself was at the bottom of the whole conlrivance, and therefore sent for 
him, and charged him with it; but he managed the matter so craftily with I>b- 
rius, as to make him believe, not only that he was innocent, bul thai tJie whole 
cause of ihis revolt wa», ihat he was not there to have hindered it: for he told 
him, that the matter appeared plainly to have been long a brewing; that iJiey 
had waited only for his absence to put it into execution^ that if he had continued 
at Miletus, it could never have happened; and, that the only way to restore his 
affairs in those parts was to send him thither to appease these combustions; which 
he promised not only to do, but to deliver Ariatagoras into his hands, and make 
the great island of Sardinia to become tributary to him; swearing tliat, if he 
were sent on this voyage, he would not change hie garments till all were effected 
that he had said. By which fair speech Danus l>eing deceived, gave him per- 
mission to return into Ionia.' On his arrival at Sardis, hia busy head set him 
at work to contrive a plot against the government there, and he had drawn seve- 
ral of the Persians into it: but, in some diacoprae which he had with Artaph^mea, 
finding Ihat he was no stranger to the part which he had acted in the Ionian re- 
volt, he thought it not aafe for him any longer to tarry at Sardis; and therefore, 
the next night after getting privately away, he fled to the sea-coast, and got over 
to Uie island of Chius. But the Chians, mistrusting that his coming thilner was ' 
to act aome part for the interest of Darius among them, seized on his person and 
put him in prison; but afterward being satiafied how he was engaged to the con- 
trary, tbey set him again at liberty. Hereon he sent one whom he had confi- 
dence in with letters to Sardis, to those Persians whom he had corrupted while 
he was there; but the person whom he trusted deceiving him, delivued the let- 
ters to Artaphemes; wncreby the plot being discovered, and all the persons con- 
cerned in it put to death, he failed of this deaign. But thinking stUl he could 
do great matters were he at the head of the Ionian league, in order to the gain- 
ing of this point, he got the Chians to convey him to Miletus- But the Mile- 



1 having had their liberty restored to them by Aristagoraa, would by r 
leans run the hazard of losing it again, by receiving him into the city: wher 
a endeavourmg in the night to enter by force, he was repulsed, and wounded. 



d thereby forced to return again to Chius. While he was there, being asked 
ine reason why he so eamesdy pressed Aristagoras to revolt, and thereby brought 
so great a calami^ upon Ionia, he told them, it was because the king had re- 
solved to remove the lonians into Phcenicia, and to bring the Phaniciana into 
Ionia, and give them that country; which was wholly a fiction of his own de- 
vising; for Darius had never any such intention: but it very well served hii 
purpiose, first to excuse himself, and next to escite the lonians with the greater 
firmnesa and vigour to prosecute the war; which accordingly had its effect: for 
the lonians hearing that their country was to be taken Irom tiiem, and given to 
the Phffinicians, were exceedingly alarmed at it; and therefore resolved with the 
utmost of their power to stand to their defence. However, Hestiieua finding 
the Chians not any way inclined to trust him with any of thtir sa'^ forces, as 
he desired of them, he passed over to the isle of Lesbus; and bscviBg tliere gained 
eight ships, he sailed with them to Byzantium, where making pfiee of all the 
ships that passed the Bosphorus, either to or finm the Euxinc Scs',:;gic^iting 
only such as belonged to those who were cmfederated with him, he did'there in 
a snort time grow lo a great power. But, on his hearing of the talting of Mi- 
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letU8, he left (he conduct of liit affiin in iff/te paiti to a depulji end Mdled ib 
Chius; and after some litfle opposition at Hit-lnt hndine, made himself masfeer 
of the island, the Chians, by i^uoo of the loss they had lately sustained in tli9 
seapfigfat against die Fenians at Lada, being too woik at that time to resist him. 
iVom Aen^ he sailed with a great army a Ibnians and .£olians to Thasos, an 

• island on &e Thracian coast, and laid siege to the chief city of.fliat island: 
but heaiine that the Phoenician fleet, in the service of the Perstais^'^'** sailed 
to take in the islands on the Asian coast, he faised the sicm, and:.«uled back 
to LmBus witfarall his forces, to defend diat place; from whence pasnng over 
into m continent whieh was of^posite to it, to plunder the country, Haipagus, 
one ^die Persian generals, who happened then to be tiiere w^th a great army, 
fell upcm him; and naving routed his foices, and taken him prisoner, ^lent him 
to Sardis, where he met wiA the &te which I haye mentioned. He was a 
man of the best head, and the most enteiprising genius' of any of his age; but 
he having wholly employed those abilities to lay plots and designs, which pro- 
duced great mischief in the wodd, for the obtaining of litde aims of his own, 
it happened to him as ibest, at the end, it doth to such refined politicians, who, 
while they are spinning fine webs of politics for the bnhging about of their 
self-designs, oftdt find them to became snares to their own destruction; forihe 
providence of theT' wisest of men being too short to overreach the providence 
of God, he often permits such Ahitophels, for the pumshment of their pre- 
sumption, as well itftheir malice, to peridh by their own devices. And so it 
happened to MacMbMrel, the ^mous master of our modem politicians, who, 
after dH his politics, Hed in jail for want of bread. And thus ma^ it happen 
to all else, who make any other maxims than those of truth and justice to be 
the rules of their politics. 

Jtn. 4Sb. Darius 27.]— After the Phoenician fleet had subdued all the islands 

* on the Asian coast, Artaphemes sent them to reduce the Hellespont,^ that is, 
all its coast on the European side, for those on the Asian had been already 
brought under by the armies at land; which Miltiades, prince of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, having advice of, and that the fleet was come as far as Tenedos 
to put these orders in execution, he thought not fit to tarry their arrivali as 
being too weak to resist so great a power, but immediately carried all that he 
had on board five ships, and set sail with them for Athens. But, in his pas- 

/•sage, one of them, commanded by Metiochus his eldest son, was taken by the 
Phoenicians, and Metiochus was carried to Darius to Susa; but, instead of do- 
ing him any hurt, he generously gave him a house, and lands also for his main- 
tenance, and married him to a Persian lady, with whom he there lived in an 
honourable state all his life after, and never more returned into Greece. In 
the interim, Miltiades with his other four ships got safeuto Athens, and there 
again settied himself; for he was a citizen of that city, and one of the most 
honourable families in it. Miltiades, his father, Cimon's elder brother by the 
same mother, (for they had diflerent fathers,) was the first of the Athenians 
that settied in the Thracian Chersonesus, being called thither by the Dolonces, 
the inhabitants of the country, to be their pnnce; who, dying without issue, 
left his principality to Stesagoras, his nephew, the eldest son of his brother 
Cimon; ne dying also without children, the sons of Pisistratus, who then go- 
verned at Athens, sent this Miltiades' brother thither to succeed him; where 
he arrived, and settied himself in that year in which Darius entered on his war 
against the Scythians, in which expedition he accompanied him with his ships 
to the Danube, as hath been above said. Three years after he was driven out 
by the Scythians; but being afterward brought back, and restored a^ain by the 
Dolonces, he continued there till this time, and then was finally dispossessed 
by the Phcenicians. While he lived in the Chersonesus, he married, for his 
second wife, Hegesipyla, the daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king in the nei^- 
bourhood. by wQom he had Cimon,' the famous general of me Atheaiaiult 
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Afier the iJeath of Milliarles, she had, by a second husband, a son, called also 
Olorus, by the name of his grandfather, who was the father of Thucydides, 
the hislorian. She could not have had them both by the same husband: for 
Cimon and Thucydidea, aJid conaequently Olorus, were of two different tribes, 
and therefore they could not be both descended from Mlltiades. 

«?n. 494. Darius 28.] — Darius, recalling all his other generals,' sent Mardo- 
nius, the ton of Gobrias, a young Persian nobleman, who had lately married 
one of his daughters, to be the chief commander in all the maridme parts (rf 
Asia, with orders to invade Greece, and revenge him on the Athenians and 
Eretiians for the burning of Sardis, On his arrival at the Hellespont, ttll his 
forces being ^ere rendezvoused for the execution of these orders, he tnarcbed 
with his land forces through Thrace into Macedonia, ordering his fleet first to 
take in Thasus, and then follow ajler him, and coast it by sea, as he marched 
by land, that each might be at band to act in concert with each other, for the 
prosecuting of the end proposed by this war. On his arrival in Macedonia, all 
that country, dreading ho great a power, submilted to him. But the fleet aJfWr 
they had subdued Thasus, as they were passing farther on toward the coast of 
Macedonia, on their doubling trf the cape of Mount Athos, now called Capo ' 
Santo, met there with a terrible storm, which destroyed three hundred of their 
ships, and above twenty thousand of their men. And at the same time Mar- 
donius fell into no less a misfortune by land; for lying with his army in an en- 
campment not sufficiently secured, the Thracians took tlie advantage of it, and, 
falling on him in the night, broke into his camp, and slew a great number of 
his men, and wounded Mardonius himself; by which losses being disabled for 
any farther action either by sea or land, he was forced to march back again 
into Asia, without gaining any honour or advantage, either to himself or the 
king's affairs, by this expedition. 

^n. 4SJ. Darius 29.] — Darius, before he would make any farther attempt 
upon the Grecians,' to make trial which of them would submit to him and 
which would not, sent heralds to all their cities, to demand earth and water; 
which was the form whereby the Persians used to require the submission of 
those whom they would have yield to them. On the arrival of these heralds, 
several of the Grecian cities dreading the power of the Persians, did as was re- 
quired of them. But when those who were sent lo Athens and Lacederoon 
came thither with this commission, they flung them, the one into a well, ajid 
the other into a deep pit, and bid them fetch earth and water thence. But thin 
being done in the beat of their rage, they repented of it, when come to a cooler 
temper: for thus to put heralds to death, was a violation of the law of nations, 
for which they were afterward condemned even by themselves, as well as aU 
their neighbours, and would gladly have made any satisfaction for the wrong 
that would have been accepted of; and the Lacedemonians sent a person of 
purpose to Susa to make an offer hereof. 

^n. 492. Darius 30.] — Darius, on the hearing of the ill success of Mardo- 
nius, suspecting the sufficiency of his conduct,' recalled him from his com- 
mand, and sent two other generals in his stead, to prosecute the war agunst 
the Grecians, Datis a Median, and Artaphemes a Persian, the son of that Ar- 
taphemes's brother, who was lately governor of Sardis, and gave them particu- 
larly in charge not to fail of executing his revenge on the Athenians and the 
Eretrians, whom he could never forgive for the part which they had in the 
burning of Sardis. On their arrival on the coast of Ionia, they there drew 
together an army of three hundred thousand men, and a fleet of sis hundred 
ships, and made the best preparations they could for this expedition against (he 

v?n. 491. Dariua 31-] — In the beginning of the next spring,' the two Per- 
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— " gefioralj hftving ahipped Uieir army, rendezvoused their whole? fleet at Sa 

s, and from thence smledtn Nanus; and having there burned tke chief city 

the-islaud, and all.lheir temples, Bod taken ia all the other islands in those 

eeas, they shaped their conr»e liicectJy fi)r Eretria; and, after a siege cf seven 

daya, look the ciw by the treachft;7 ofsomeof its chief inhabitants, and burned 

it to the ground, making all that they found in it captives. And then, pas><- 

ih^ over into Attics, they were led by the guidance <rf Hippiaa, the late tyrant 

Athenf, into the plain of Marathon; where being met and foiight with by 

1 thousand Athenians, and one thousand PJateans, under the leading of Mil- 

„„deB, who was lately piioce of the Thracian Chersonesus, they were there 

overthrown by this spiall number with a great slatighter, and forced to retreat 

their ships, and sail back again into Asia with baflle and disgrace, having 

■i in this expedition.' saitli Trogus, by the sword, shipwreck, and other ways, 

hUEdred thousand tnen- But HeroJotm tells us,' they wer« do iDore than 

bousand four hundred that were slain in the field of battle; of which Hip- 

I was one. who Was the chief exciter and conductor of this war. 

iJatis and Artaphernes, on their return into Asia,' that Ihey mi^ht show some 

fruit of this eirocdiition, sent tlie Eretrians thef bad taken to Dkrius to Susa; 

who, without doing them any farther harm, sent them to dwell in a village of 

the region of Cissia, which wai at the distance of about a day's journey from 

Riifia,* where ApoUonius Tjrancus found their descendants still lemaining a 

at many ages after. 

in. 490. Darius -H.] — Darius,' on his hearing of the unsuccessful retumof his 
i iBB from AtticB, instead of being discouraged bv that or the other disasters 
F bad happened unto" him in his attempts upon the Grecians, added the defeat 

arathon to the burning of Sardis, as a new cause to escite him with the 
Br vigour *to carry on the war against them. And, therefore, resolving in 
D to make an invasion upon them with all his power, he sent ardcrs through 
,ae provinces to arm the whole empire for it [.^n. 4ST. Darius 35,] — But 
Biicr three years had been spent in mating these preparations, a new war broke 
out in the fourth, by the revolt of the E^yplians. But Darius's heart was so 
uMMtly set against ttie Grecians, that rMolving his new rebels should not 
_tfvert urn from executing his. wrath upon his tud enemies, he determined to 
tnake war against them bom at the same tMm; aad that, qhile part of his forces 
were sent to reduce Egrpt, he would in ^non'with the.twt ul) upon Greece. 
But be being now an oQ nan, and there being a controversy between two of 
his sons, to irhich c^ them two the succession did belong, it was thought con- 
venient that the matter should be determined before he £d set out on this ex- 
peditloa, lest otherwise, on his death, it mi^ht cause a civil war in the empire; 
ntr the prerenting oi which it waCm ancient usa^ among the Peoiaoi, ihat, 
before' their king went out to any dangerous war, us successor chould be de- ' 
dared. The matter in dispute stood thus:' — Darius had three sons by his first 
wife, the dau^ter of Gobrias, aU bom before bis advancement to the throne, 
and fouP others by Atossa, the- dau^ter of Cyrus, who were all bom after it 
of tbe, first Artabaaanea (who is by some called Artimenes, and by othen Aria- 
menfli) was the eldest, and of the lat^r Xerxes. ArtabaaaDes urged that he 
was the eldest son; and therefore, according to the usage end custom of all 
nations, he ought to be preferred in the sucoe*si«) before ue younger. To thia 
Xerxes replied, that he was the son of Darius by AtMsa, the daug}^er of Cyrus, 
whowaa'the first founder of the Fsrsian empire; and therefore elided in her 
rigfit to succeed hia &ther in it; and that it was much more s^reeahle to justice, 
tint the crown of Cyrus should come to a descendant of Cynis, than to one 
who was not. And he farther added, that tt was trae, Artaba9anes wai the 
eldest son of Darius; but that he was the eldest son c^the king: for Artabasanes 
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was bom while his father waa only a private person, and therefore by that *J 
primogeniture could claim no more than to be heir to his private fortunes: but ' 
as to him, he was the first-born after his father was king, and therefore had ihq * 
best right to succeed him in the kingdom. And for this he had an instance I 
from the Lacedemonians, with whom it waa tlie usage, that the aons of their .' 
kings, who were born after Iheir advancement tp the throne, should succeed 
before those who were bom before it. And this last argument he was helped i 
to by Damaratus, formerly king of Lacedemoa. who having been unjusdy de- 
posed by his subjecls was then an esile in the Persian court. Hereupon Xeraes 
was dedaredthe successor, ftough not so much by the slrength of his plea, ax 
by the influence which his mother Atossa had oVer the inclinations of Darius, 
who was absolutely governed in this matter by the authority she had with him. 
That which was most remarkable in this contest was, the friendly and amicable 
manner with which it was managed: for, during the whole lime Uiat it lasted, 
all the marks of a most entire fratemal affection passed between the two brothers: 
and, when it was decided, as tbe one did not thsult, so neither did the other 
repine, or express any anger op discontent oa the judgment given; and although 
the elder brother lost the cause, yet he cheerfully submitted to the determination, 
wished his brother jay, and without diminishing his friendship or affection to '^ 
him, ever after adhered to his interest, and at last died in his service, being slain 
fighting for him in the Grecian war; which is an example very rarely to be 
met with, where so great a prize is at stake as that of a crown; the ambitious 
desire of which is visually of thai force witti the most of maakind, as to make 
them break through all other considerations whatsoever, where there is any the , 
least pretence to it, to reach the attainment. 

' ■ J!n. 486. Darius 36.] — After Ihe succession was thus settled, and all were 
ready to set out both for the Egyptian as well as the Grecian war," Darius fall 
sick and died, in the second year after the Egyptian revolt, having then reigned" 
thirty-six years; and Xerxes, according to the late determination, quietly suc- 
ceeded in tbe throne. There are writers' who place this delerminalion oiterthe 
death of Darius, and say, that it was settled by the judgment of Artabanus, uncle 
to the two contending princes, who was made the arbitrator between them in 
this contest But Herodotus, who lived the nearest those times of all that ha¥e 
written of it, positiveiy tells ds, that it was decided by Darius himself a little 
before his death. And his decision being that which was most likely to have 
the greatest authority in this matter, Herodotiia's account of it aeemeth the 
much more probable of the two. 

Darius was a prince of wisdom, clemency, and justice, and hath the honour* 
to have hii name recorded in holy writ, for a favourer of God's people, a re- 
storer of his temple at Jerusalem, and a promoter of his worship therein; for 
all which, God was pleased to make him his instrument: and in respect hereof, 
! doubt not, it was, that he blessed him with a numerous issue, a long reign, 
and great prosperity; for although he were not altogether so fortunate in his 
wan against the Scythians and the Grecians, yet every where else he had full 
success in all his undertakings, and not only restored and tliorougldy settled 
the empire of Cyras, after it had been much shaken by Cumbyaes and the 
Magian, but also added many laree and rich provinces to it, especially, those 
of India, Thrace, Macedon, and Q\e isles of the Ionian Sea. 

The Jew^ have a tradition, that in the last year of Darius died the propheta 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi; and that thereon ceased the spirit of prophecy 
firom among the children of Israel; and that this was the obsignation or sealing 
up of vision and prophecy' spoken of by the prophet Daniel. And from the 

' same tradition they tell us, that the kingdom of the Persians ceased also the 
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Mme year, for tbey will ha^e it, that this was the Dariut whcmi: Al^taidar 
conquered, and that the whole contiiiu)!^ of- the Persian empire #|b only 
fifty-two years; which they reckoir thus:-^!Darius the Median reigned one year, 
Cyrus three yean, Camhyses ^who they say was the Ahasuens who nduiied 
Esdier) sixteen years, and Danus (whom uey will, have to be the son of Es- 
ther) tnirty-two years. And this last Darius, acoMrding to them, was the Ar- 
tazerzes who sent Ezra and Nehemiah to Jerusalem to restore the state of the 
Jews; for they teU us, that Artazerzes, among the Persians, was the Gommoa 
name of their Idngs, as that of Flivaoh was among the Erjrptians. This shows 
how ill they have oeen acquainted with the af&irs of the Persian empire. And 
their countryman Josephus, in the account which he *gives of those times, 
seems to have been but veiy little better inf(»med concerning them. 

In the time of his reign fint appeared in Perna the famous proj^t of the 
Mag^ans, whom the Persians call /^erdusht, or Zaratush, and the Greeka, Zo- 
Toaslres* The Gre^k and Latin writers much di£fer about him: some of them' 
will have it, that he lived many ages before,^ and was king of Bactria; and 
others that tibere were* two of that name, who lived in different ages, cme long 
before the other, botti fiaunous in the same kind. But the (mental writers^ who 
Aould best know,' aU unanimously ame^ that there was but cme Zerdusht or 
Zoroastres; and that the time in which he flourished, was while Darius Hjrs- 
taspes was king of Persia. It is certain he was no king,- but one bom of mean 
ana obscure parents^, who did ruse himself whoQv by- his craft in carrying 
on that imposture with whkh he deceived the world. They who place him 
■o.hi^ as Qie time of Ninus, by whom they say he was slain in battle, fdUbw 
the autihority of Justin for it but Diodorus Siculus,^ out of C 




Gtcsias, tells us, 
king oi Bactria, with whom Ninus had war, was called Ozyartes: 
are some ancient manuscripts of Justin* in whicK it \a read Oa^ratres, 
lance that was the^nuine reading, and I^oroastres came into the 
ad of it, by the error of the copier, led thereto perchance by a note 
in Ae margin placed there by some critic, who, from the character of the per- 
son, took upon him to alter the name; for he is there said, .^ries Magicas primo 
invenusef i. e. That he was the first inventor of Afagicmism; which Zoroastres 
only was generally taken to be, though in truth he was not the founder of that 
sect, but only the restorer and reformer of it, as shall be hereafter shown. 

He was the greatest impostor, except Mahomet, that ever appeared in the 
world, and had all the crail and enterprising boldness of that Arab, but much 
more knowledge; for he was excellently skilled in all the learning of the east 
that was in his time; whereas the other could neither write nor read; and par- 
ticularly he was thoroughly versed in the Jewish religion, and in all the sacred 
writings of the Old Testament that were then extant, which makes it most 
likely that he was as to his origin a Jew. And it is generally said of him, that 
he had been a servant to one of the prophets of Israel, and that it was by this 
means that he came to be so well skilled in the holy scriptures, and all other 
Jewish knowledge; which is a farther proof that he was (k that people; it not 
being likely that a prophet of Israel should entertain him as a servant, or in- 
struct him as a disciple, if he were not of the same seed of Israel, as well as 
of the same religion with him; and that especially since it was the usage of 
that people, by principle of religion, as well as by long received custom among 
them, to separate themselves from all other nations, as far as they were able. 
And it is farther to be taken notice of, that most of those who speak of his 
original,' say, that he was of Palestine, within which country the land of Judea 
was. And all this put together, amounts with me to a convincing proof, that 

1 JnaUn. lib. 1. c 1. DIof . LaerUus in ProcBinio. PUm Hk la «. 1. 
9 Plin. lib. 30. c. i. Bee Stanley on the Chaldaic PbtlOMfigp.e. 8. 

3 AboUkragiut, Uhmael Abulfeda. BharestMii, Jtc VMS tuuB As^lUui, lib. 8. tl Tlioniuii Byda de E*- 
llf tone Veteram Penarum, c 94. 
4Iib.9.p.94. 5 So Mith Liseritts. 6R<Mi|ioVHMmPwisrtlmstrThOBMunHydf,fctti. 
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he VU first a Jew, and that by birth, as well as religion, before he look upon 
him to be prophet of the Kla^an sect. 

The prophet of Israel to whom he was a aen'ant, some' say, was Elias, and 
others Ezra:* but as the former was too early, so the other was too late for the 
time in which he lived. With this best sgreeth what is said by a third sort of 
writers,' that it was one of the disciples of Jeremiah with whom he served; and 
if so, it must have been either E^ekiel or Daniel; for besides these two (here 
was no other prophet of Israel in those times who could have been of the dis- 
ciples of Jeremiah. And as Daniel was of >ge sufficient at his carrying away 
to Babylon (he having been then about eighteen years old) to have been some 
time before under the discipline and tutorage of the prophet, so, having con- 
tinued till about the end of the reign of Cyrus, he lived long enough to have 
been contemporary with this impostor; which cannot be s;ud of Ezekiel; for 
we hear nothing more of him after tile twenty-seventh vear of the captivity 
of Jehoiachin, which was the year nest after the taking of Tyre by Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and therefore it is most likely that he lived not mueh beyond that 
time. It must therefore be Daniel under whom this impostor seri'ed; and be- 
sides him there was not any other master in those times, under whom he 
could acquire all that knowledge, both in things sacred and profane, which 
he was so well furnished with. And, no doubt, his seeing that great, good, 
and wise man arrive at such a height and dignity in the empire, by bemg a 
true prophet of God, was that which did set this crafty wrelclj upon the design 
of being a false one; hoping that, by acting this port well, he might obtain the 
same advancement, and by pretending to that which the other really was, J 

arrive to the like honour and greatness; and it must be said that, by bis craft J 

and dexterity in managing this prelence, he wonderfully succeeded in what jl 
he aimed at. It is said, that, while he served the prophet under whom he "9 
was bred, ho did by some evil action' draw on him his curse, and that thereon *B 
he was smitten with leprosy. Bul they who tell Us this, seem to be auch who 1 

finding Eliah said to be his master, mistook Elisha for Eliah, and therefore 
thought Gehazi to have been the person. 

He did not fouud a new religion, as his successor in imposture Mahomet 
did, but' only took upon him to revive and reform an old one, that of the 
Mayans, which had been for many a|;es past the national religion of the 
Medes, as well as of the Persians; for it having fallen under disgrace on the 
death of those ringleaders of that sect, who had usurped the sovereignly after 
the death of Cambyses, and the slaughter which was then made of all the 
chief men among them, it sunk so low, that it became alraosl extinct, and 
Sabianism every where prevailed against it, Dario? and most of his followeti J 

on that occasion going over to it But the affection which the people had for . J 
the religion of their forefathers, and which .they had been all brought up in, I 

not being easily to be rooted out, Zoroastres saw that the revival of this was "^ 

the best game of imposture that he could then play; and, having so good an 
old stock to graft upon, he did with the greater ease make all his new scions 
to grow which he inserted into it. 

He first mode his appearance in Media,' now called Aderbijan, in the city 
of Xii, say some; in flial of Ecbatana, now Tauris, say others: for Smerdia 
having been of that province, it is most likely that the sect which he was of 
had still there its best rooting; and therefore the impostor thought he might in 
those parts, with the best success, attempt the revival of it. And his first 
appearing here is that which 1 suppose hath given some the handle to assert, 
that this was the country in which he was bom. 
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EXION OF THE HISTORY OF 

The chief reformation which ha made in Ihe Magican reli^on' wat in *h« 
firat principle of it: for whereas lieibre they had held the being of two first 
causes, the first light, or the good god, who wu the author of all good; and ihe 
other darkness, or the evil god, who was the uithor of all evil: wd that of the 
•"^ure of these two, ai; they were in a continual struggle \^& each other, aU 
ng» were made; he introduced a principle superior to them both, one supreme 
d, who created light and darkness, and out of these two, according 1o the 
lOe pleasure of his own will, made all things else that are, according to what 
said in Isaiah xlv. Ij — 7. "i<un the LortI, and there ia none else; there i* 
, God besides me.; I girded thee, though thou hast not known me, that they 
u.ay know from the rising of the sun, and from the west, that there is none 
beside me. 1 am the Lord, and there is none else, I form the light and create 
rkneas, I make peace and create evil, I tlie Lord do all these things." For 
^se words being directed to Cyrus, king of Persia, must be understood as 
■poken in reference to the f«raian sect of the Magiana, who then held light 
and darkness, or good and evil, to be the supreme beings, without acknowledg- 
ing the great God who h superior to both. And 1 doubt not it was from hence 
thai Zoroastres had Ihe hint of mending this great absurdity in their theology. 
But to avoid making God the author of evil, his docline was' that God ongi- 
nally and directly created only light or good, and that darkness or evil followed 
it by cousequence, as the shadow doth the person; that light or good had only 
a real production from God, and the other afterward resulted from it, as the 
defect thereof. In sum, his doctrine as to this particular was,' that there was 
one supreme Being, independent and self-existing from all eternity. That' 
under him there were two angels, one the angel of light, who is tlie author and 
3f all good; and the other the angel of darkness, who is the author and 
sf all evil; and that these two, out of the mixture of light and darkness, 
1^ things that are; that they are in a perpetual struggle with each other: 

_at where the angel of light prevails, there the most is good, and where 

the angel of darkness prevails, (here the most is evil; that thja struggle shall 
contUiue to the end of the world; that* then there shall be m general rertlne- 
tion, and* a day of judgment, wherein just retribution shall be rendered tb'tU 
according to their works; after which' the angel of daricaess, and his diaciptes, 
ahall go mto a world of their own, where they shall sufler in cTeiiasting dark- 
oess tae punishments of their evil deeds; and the angel of light, and his dis- 
cqiMi, shall also go into a world of their own, where they uiall receive in 
Wrerlastiog light the reward due unto their good deeds; and that af^er this they 
■haU remain separated for ever, and light and darkness be no more mixed to- 

Etber to all ptemi^. And all* this the remainder of that sect, which is now 
Persia and India, do, without any y^ation, after so many ages, still hold 
to this day. And how ccmsonent this is to truth, is plain enough to be 
"ood without a comment And whereas he taught, that God originally 
■4VatM tt^ good jBigel only, and that the other followed tmly by the defect <tf 
mod; tfaia pUinly shows that he was not miacquainted with the revolt <^ the 
nllen ahg^ and tke entrance of evil into the worid that way, but had been 
%)f0ugfa^ initructed how. that God at tftst created his angeb good, as he also did 
inaii, aniT that they that are now,fevil became such wholly through their own 
fauH, in falling from (hat state which God first placed them in. All which 
pisinly ahowB the author of this doctrine to have been well versed in the sacred 
writjj^ of the Jewish reli^n, out of which it manifestly appears to have been 
all taken; only the crafty impostor took care to <%ess it up in such a style and 

* ^"*«i '^'" ^''•'"'■' PocoetL SpuLmeB mitari« Arab. p. 147, !«. R^i(io Vet. Pen. c ft. p. 1B3. 
I Mwbriiunl. RsllgtoVtt. Peraruni, c. M.p. »g. ) AbulAAa. Bbibrldini. Ralir. Vet Pen.e. M. 

* S?"""- *'•' ^"- e. ft. nisi Pococtil BdkIimb HMoiia AnUa, p. 14S. 
b!X"*' ' """"^ FluiucmuIalddtKOalrldi. BubrlHuLaallt.Tii.ran.c.mp.ttt 
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form, aa would make it best agree with that olJ reli^on of the Medea and 
Persians which he grafted it upon. 

Another refocmation wliich he made in the Magian religion, waa.' that he 
caused fire-teroplej to be built wherever he came: for whereas hitherto they 
had erected their altars, on which their sacred fire was kept, on the top* of 
hills and on high places in the open air, and there performed all the ofhcea of 
their religious worship, where, often by rain, tcmpesla, and storms, the sacred 
fire was extinguished, and the holy olhcea of thuir religion interrupted and dig- 
iarbed; for the preventing of this he directei^ thafvherever any of those altars 
were erected, temples should be built over them, that so the sacred fires might 
be the better preserved, and the public offices of their religion the better per- 
formed before them: for all the parts of their public worship were performed 
before these public sacred Arcs, as all their private devotions were before pri- 
vate fires in their own houses; not that they worshipped the fire (for this tiiey 
always disowned,) but God in the fire. For ZorMftttres,' among bis other impos- 
tures, having feigned thai he was taken up intoTleaven, there to be instructed 
in those doctrines, which he was to deliver unto men, he pretended not (as Ma- 
homet after did) there to have seen God, but only to have heard him speaking 
to him out of the midst of a great and most bright flame of fire: and therefore 
taught his followers, that fire was the truest Shechinah of the divine presence; 
that the sun, being the perfectest fire, God had there the thionc of his glory,' 
and the residence of his divine presence, in a more excellent manner than any 
where else, and next that in the elementary fire with us; and for this reason 
he ordered them still to direct all their worship to God, first toward the stin 
(which they call Mithra,) and next toward their sacred fires, as being the 
things in which God chiefly dwelt; and their ordinarj- way of worship was to 
do so toward both: for when they came before dlesc fires to worship, they 
always approached them on the west side, that, having their faces (owara 
them, and also toward the rising sira at the same time, they might direct their 
worship toward both; and in this posture they always performed every act of 
therr worship. But this was not a new institution of his: for thus to worship 
before fire and the sun, was, as hath t>een said, the ancient usage of that sect; 
and according hereto is it, that we are lo understand what we find in Ezekiel 
viii. 16, where it is related, that the prophet being carried in a vision to Jeru- 
salem, to see the abominations of that place, among other impieties, had there 
shown him " about five-and'twenty men standing between the porch and the 
altar, with their backs toward the (emple of the Lord, and their faces toward 
the casl, and they worshipped the sun." The meaning of which is, that they 
had turned their backs upon the true worship of God, and had gone over to that 
of the Magians. For the holy of holies (in which was the Shechinah of the 
divine presence resting over the mercy-seat,) being on the western end of the 
temple at Jerusalem, all that entered thither to worship God did it with their 
faces turned that way: for that was their kebla,* or the point toward which they 
always directed their worship. But the kebla of the Magians being the rising 
sun, they always worshipped with their faces turned that way, that is, toward 
the east. And, therefore, these twenty-five men, by altering fheir kebla, are 
shown to have altered their religion, and instead of worshipping God, accord- 
ing to the Jewish religion, to have gone over lo the religion and worship of the 

Zoroastres having thus retained, in his reformation of M^ianism, the an- 
cient usage of that sect in worshipping God before fire, to give the sacred fires 
in the temples which he had erected the grealcr veneration, he pretended, that 
when he was in heaven, and there heard God speaking to him out of the midst 
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of fire, htf brought thence some of that firej||Jh him cm Km retum, tnd phced 
it (m ihe altar (h the first fire-temple that op erected (which waa that at Xi^ 
in Media,) from whence they say it was propmted to all the lest And this 
is the reason which is given for theil^ so caimf keeping of it: fiv their priesti 
watch it day and night,' and never suffer it to go oU^ otht extingnished. And 
tat the same reason also they did treat it with that superstition, that they fed 
it only with wood stripped <x its bark,* and of that sort which they thought 
most dean; and thev never did blow it,* either vrith bellows or with tlwir 
breath, for fear of pollutiny it; apd to do this either of those ways, or to cast 
any unclean thine mto it, was no less than death by the law of the land, as 
long as those of Uiat sect reigned in it, which, from the time of Zoroastres to 
the death of Tasdejerd, the last Persian king of the Magian religion, was about 
ona thousand one hundred and fifty yean^ yea, it went so hr, that the priests 
fliemselvc^, never approached this fire but with a cloth over their mouths,* that 
they might not breatne theraon; and this they did, not only when they tended 
the fire to lay 'more wood tnereon, or do any other service about it, but also 
when they approached it to read the daily offices of their Btuigy before it: so 
that they mumbled over their prayers rather than spoke them, in the same 
manner as th^ popiA priests do their masses, without letting the people pre- 
sent articulately Ihear one word df what they said; and if they would hear them, 
they would now as badly understand them; ii^ all their pubhc prayers are, even 
4d tnu day, in the dd Persian language, in which Zoroastres first composed 
fhem, above two thousand two hundr^ years since, df which the common 
peoj^e do not now understand one word: and in this absurdity also have they 
the Komanists partakers with them. When Zoroastres composed his liturj^, 
the old Persic was then indeed the vulgar laftguage o£ all those countnes 
where this lituigy was usedi and so was the Latin throughout all the western 
empire, when the Latin service was fijrst used therein. But when the language 
changed, they would not consider, that the change which was made thereby, 
in the reason of the thine, did require that a change should be made in their 
liturgy also, but retained it the same, after it ceased to be understood, as it was 
before. So it was the superstitious folly of adhering to old establishments 
against reason that produced this absurdity in both of mem: though, it must be 
acknowledged, that the Magians have more to say for themselves in this mat- 
ter than the Romanists; for they are taught, that their liturgy was brought them 
from heaven, which the others do not believe of theirs, though they stick to it 
as if it were. And if that stiffness of humour, which is now among too many 
of us, against altering any thing in our liturgy, should continue, it must at last 
bring us to the same pass: for sdl languages being in flicxu, they do in every 
age alter from what tney were in the former; and therefore, as we do not now 
understand the English which was here spoken by our ancestors three or four 
hundred years ago, so in all likelihood will not our posterity three or four hun- 
dred years hence understand that which is now spoken by us. And therefore, 
should our liturgy be still continued, without any change or alteration, it will 
then be as much in an unknown language as now the Roman service is to the 
vulgar of that communion. 

But, to return to the reformations of Zoroastres. How much he followed 
tlie Jewish platform in the framing of them, doth manifestly appear from the 
particulars I have mentioned; for most of them were taken, either from the sa- 
cred writings, or the sacred usages of that people. Moses beard God speaking 
to him out of a flame of fire from the bush, and all Israel heard him speaking 
to them in the same manner out of the midst of fire from Mount Sinai; hence 
Zoroastres pretended to have heard God speaking to him also out of the midst 

1 Rclitrio Vet. Per*, c. 8. p. IHO. 9 Golii Note ad Alfiraganum, p. 237. 

3 Strab;), lib. 15. AmmianiisMarcelUnua, lib. 23. Agathias, lib. 3. 

4 Reli^io Vel. Pera. c. iiH. p. 351. ot c. 2'.». p. 355. 

5 Strabo, lib. 15. Relicio Vet. Pen. r. 28. p. 351. etc S9. p. 35S. 

6 SUabo, p. 73S. Religio Vet. Pen. c 30. 
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of a flame of fire. The Jews had a Tieible Shechinah of the divine presence 
among them resting over the mercy-seat in the holy of holies, both in their ta- 
bernacle and temple, toward which they offered up all their prayers; and there- 
fore Zotoastres taught his Magians to pretead to the Uke, and to hold the aim, 
and the sacred fires in their fire-temples, to be this Shechinah in which God e*- 
pecially dwelt; and for this reason they offered up all their prayers to him with, 
their faces turned toward both. The Jews had a sacred fire which came down 
from heaven upon their alter of burnt-offerings, which they did there ever afler, 
till the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chudeans, inextinguishably maintain: 
and with this fire only were all their sacrifices and oblations made, and Nadab 
and Abihu were punished with death for offering incense to God with other 
(ire. And in like manner Zoroastres pretended to have brought his holy fira 
from heaven; and therefore commanded it to be kept with the same care. And 
to kindle fire on the altar of any new-erecled fire-temple, or to rekindle it tm 
any such altar, where it had been by any unavoidable accident estinguisbed, 
from any other fire, than from one of the sacred fires in some other temple, or 
ejse from the sun, was reckoned a crime to be punished in the same manner. 
And whereas great care was taken among the Jews,' that do wood should be 
used on their altar in the temple, but that which they reputed clean, and for 
this reason they had it all barked and eifamined before it was laid on; and that 
when it was laid on, tlie fire should never be blowed up, either with bellows, or 
the breath of man for the kindling of it; hence Zoroastres' ordained both these 
particulars to be also observed in respect of his sacred fire among his Mayans, 
commanding them to use only barked wood for the maintaining of it, and no 
other means for the kindling of it up into a flame, but the pouring on of oil and 
the blasts of the open air. And that he should in so many things write after 
the Jewish relirion, or have been so well inforined therein, can scarce seem 
probable, if he had not been first educated and brought up in it. 

Zoroastres, having thus taken upon him to be a prophet of God, sent to re- 
form the old religion of the Persians, to gain the better reputation to his pre- 
tensions, he retired into } cave,' andtbere lived a longtime as a recluse, 
pretending to be abstracted from all worldly considerations, and to be given 
wholly to prayer and divine meditations; and, the more to amuse the people 
who fliere resorted to him, he dressed up his cave with several mystical figures, 
representing Milhra, and other mysteries of their religion; from whence it be- 
came for a long while after a usage among them, to choose such caves for their 
devotions, which being dressed up in the same manner were called Mithratic 
caves. While he was in this retirement, be composed the book wherein all 
his pi^tended revelations are contained, which shall be hereafter spoken of. 
And Mahomet exactly followed his esample herein; for he also retired to a 
cave some time before he broached his imposture, and, by the help of his ac- 
complices, there formed the Alcoran, wherein it is contained. And Pythago- 
ras,' on his return from Babylon lo Samoa, in imilation of his master Zoroastres 
(whom Clemens Alexandrinus tells as he emulously followed') had there in 
like manner his cave, to which he retired, and wherein be mostly abided both 
day and night, and for the same end as Zoroastres did in his; that is, to get 
himself the greater veneration from the people: for Pythagoras acted a part of 
imposture as well as Zoroastres, and this perchance he also learned from him. 

Afler he had thus acted the part of a prophet in Media, and there settled all 
Ihinsa according to his intentions, he removed from thence into Bactria,* 
the most eastern province of Persia, and there settled in the city of Balch, 
which lies on the river Oxus, in the confines of Persia. India, and Cowaresmia; 
where, under the protection of Hystaspes, the father of Darius, he soon spread 
his imposture through all that province with great success: for although Da- 
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u, ^ tne aUi^fater of the Magiant, had, witti niodl of his ftJIo^era, gone 
er to .^.^ sect of tha Sabiana, vKt Hystaspes atiU aJhered lo the religion of 

- IMS ODceatoTE, and having fixed liix reKideace at Balch (where it may be sup- 
posed he ^vemed iLitse parts of tha empire under lil> «an,) did tlierc support 
■ni) promote tt to the utmost of his power- And, in arfuta give it the greater 

talioQ, be went \a person into India among the Bi'^hmaas,' and, navinz 
.^> learned fr^ra them all their knowledge in mathematics, astronomy, and 
..~.ural philosuphv, ha brought it bttck ainoug his Miigians, and thoroughly io- 
cled tliem in iL And they continued for many agea after, above afl others 
base times, skilTul in thece sciences,' especially after Ihey had been farther 
jucled in tlicm by.Zoroajtres, who was. the greatest mathematician and 
■nenlest philosopher of tJie age in which he lived; and therefore took care 
^\-e n!s sect, not only in their religion, but also in all natural know- 
which 30 much advanced tbeii, credit in tbe world, that tbeaceforlh a 
man and a Magain became equivaleut t^rms. And this proceeded ao 
t the vulgar, looking on their knowledge to be more than natural, 
.jEiuined an opinion of theni, as if they had been actuated and inspired by 
supernatural powers, in tlic same manner as, too fi'equently among us, igno- 
rant people are apt to give great scholars, ajid such as are learned beyond uieir 
comprehensions (as were Friar Bacon, Dr. Faustus,' and Cornelius Agrippa,') 
the name of conjurers. And from hence those who really practised wickaA. 
and diabolical arts, or would be thought to do so, taking the name of Ma^an*. 
drew on it thai ill sigoitication, which now the word magician bears among us: 
whereas the true and ancient M^ans were the great mathematicians,' philo- 
sophers, and divines, of .the ages in which they lived, and had na other know- 
ledge but what by their own study, and the instructions of the aocienls of their 
sect, they had improved themselves in. 

But it ta not to be understood, that all Magians, that is, all of the sect, were 
IS learned, but only those who had this name by way of eminence above the 
it, that ia, their pnesfs: for they being all of the same tribe,' as among the 
*ewa (none but the son of a priesl being capable of being a priest among them,) 
.0lfiy mostly appropriated their learning to their own'&inilie% b^nsmitting it in 
them from latner to son, and seldom communicating tt to aay other, unless it 
were to those of the royal family, whom they were bound to instruct,* the bet- 
ter to fit them for the government; and therefore there were Borae mT them a* 
tutors, as well as chaplains, always residing in the palaces of their kings. And 
vhether it were that these Magians thought it would bring the greater credit to 
them, or the kings, that it would add a greater sacredness to Uieir persons, or 
vhetiier it were from both these causes, the royal family among the Persians, 
as long as this sect prevailed among them, was always reckoned erf' the sacer- 
jdotal tribe. They were divided into three orders.' The lowest were the infe- 
rior clergy, who served in all the common offices of their divine worship: next 
above diem were the superintendents, who in their several districts governed 
' the inferior clergy, as the bishops do with us; and above all was the arcnimagus, 

- .H arch-priest, who. In the same manner as the high-priest among the Jews, or 

the pope now among the Romanists, was the head of the whole religion. And, 
according to the number of their orders, the churches or temples in which they 
officiated were also of three sorts. The bwest sort were the parochial churches. 



a John PiuilWHlhe Aniini'enl(uofii(inIiiiiMllMW,aDdftDinlben»lKlniUli«n toiiea-B, 
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or oratories, which were served by tlie inferior clergy, as the parochial churches 
are now with us; and the .duties which they there performed were, to read the 
daily olSces out of their Lturgy, and, at siated and Bolema times, to read some 
pari of their eacred writings to the people. In these churches IherC were no 
nre-altara; but the sacred fire, before which tliey here worehipped, was maia- 
tained only in a lamp. Next above these were their lire-tenples, in which fire 
was continually kept burning on a aacred altar. And these were, in the same 
manner as catliedrals with us, the churches "gr temples wbere the su|>erinteud- 
ents resided. In every one of these were also several of the inferior clergy 
entertained, who, in the same manner as the choral vicars an^ong ua, performed 
all the divine offices under the superintendent, and also took care of the sacred 
fire, which they constantly watched day and night by four and four in their 
turns, that it might be always kept burning, and never go ou(. 3d!y. The hio^' 
est church above all was the fire-temple, 'Where the archimagua resided, which 
was had in the same veneration with them as the temple of Mecca among the 
Maliometans, to which every one of that sect thought themselves obliged to 
make a pilgrimage once in their lives. Zoroastres first settled it at Balcb, and 
there he, as their arcbimagus, usually had his residence. But alter the Malio* 
metans had overrun Persia, in the seventh century afler Christ, the arcbima- 
gus was forced to remove from tlience into Kerman, which is a province in Per- 
sia, lying upon the soutiiem ocean, toward India, and there it hath continued 
even to this day. And to the fire-temple there erected, at the place of his resi- 
dence, do they now pay the same veneration as formerly they did to that of 
Balch. This temple of the archimogus, as also the other fire-temples, were en- 
dowed with laige revenues in lands; but the parochial clerey depended solely 
on the tithes and olferings of the people: fur this usage also had Zoroastret 
taken from the Jewish church, and made it one of his establishments among 
his Mogians. 

The impostor having thus settled his new scheme of Magianism throughout 
the province of Bactria, with the same success as he had before in Media, he 
went next to the royal court at Susa,' where he managed his pretentions with 
that cralt, address, and insinuation, that he soon got within Danus himself, and 
made him a proselyte to his new reformed religion; whose example, in a short 
time, drew after it into the same profession the courtiers, nobility, and alt the 
great men of the kingdom. This happened in the thirtieth year of Darius; 
and, although it succeeded not without great opposition from the ringleaders of 
the Sabians, who were the opposite sect, yet the craft, address, and dexterity 
of the impostor surmounted them all, and so settled bis new device, that thence- 
forth it became the national religion of all that country, and so continued for 
many ages after, till this imposture was at last supplanted by that of Mahomet, 
which was r^sed almost by the same arts. They who professed this religion 
in Lucian's time,' as reckoned up by him, were the Persians, the Parthians, the 
Bactrians, the Cowaresmians, the Arians, the Sacans, the Medes, and many 
other barbarous nations; but since that, the new imposture hath grown up to 
the suppressing of the old in all these countries. However, there is a remnant 
of these Mayans still remaining in Persia and India, who even to this day ob- 
serve the same religion which Zoroastres firat taught them; for they still have 
his book, wherein their religion is contained, which they keep and reverence 
in the same manner as the Christiana do the Bible, and the Mahometans the 
Alcoran, making it the sole rule both of their Ikith and manners. 

This book the impostor composed while he lived in his retirement in the 
cave,' and therein are contained all his pretended revelations. When he pre- 
sented it to Darius,, it was bound up in twelve volumes, whereof each consisted 
of an hundred skins of vellum; for it was the usage of the Persians in those 
times to write ail on skins.* This book is called Zendavesta, and, by contrac- 
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lion, Zend; tbe tuJ^ pronounce it Zundavettow, and Zund. The word ori- 
l^dly ugnifieth a nre-kindler, such a« is a tindeMxa with us; which bntasti- 
cal name the impostor gave it, because, as he pretended, all that would xead 
this book tod meditate Uiereon, might from thence, ai fiom a fire4inder, kin- 
dle in their hearts the fire of aU true love for God and his holj^ leligiQa. For 
the better undeiistandioff of which, it is to be obserted, tlipdk, m those eastern 
countries, their wiy of kindling fire is not by a tindeM>oqui with us, but by 

• nibbing two meces ci cane one af;ainst another, till one of nSm takea fire; and 
such a fire^andler of his religion m the hearts of men the impostor would have 
his book to be; and therefore called it by that name. ^ Tiie first part of it 
contains their liturgy, which is still used among them in all their oratories 

.and fire-temjdes even to this day. The rest treats of all other parts of 
Hiirir religion. And according as their actions do agree or disagree with 
this book, do thev reckon them to be either good or eviL Thence, in their 
language, they call a righteous acticm Zbuf-ooer, i. e. wkd the book Zend aUom, 
ana an evil action Jfet^Zend-aotr^ L e. wAftcA the book Zend dieaBowa. Tbia 
book Zoroastres feiened to have received from heaven, as Mahomet after- 
ward (perchance foUowing his pattern) pretended of his Alcoran. It is still 
preserved among them in the old Persian language and character; and in 
evenr oratory and fire-temple, even to this day* there is a copy of it kept, 
in the same manner as there is with us of the Bible in every parish church, 
out d which, on certain stated times, the priests read a nortion of it to tiie 
people. Dr. Hyde,' late professor of the Hebrew and Araoic tongues at Oz- 
tori, being well skilled in the dd Persic, as well as the jmodem,' o£fered 
to have published the whole of it with a Latin translation, oould he have 
been supported in the expenaea of the edition. But for want of this help 
and encouragement, the design died with him, to the great damage of the 
learned worid; for a book of that antiquity, no doubt, would be of great use, 
could it be made public among us, and would unfold and g^ve us light into 
many things of the times wherein it was written, which we are now ig- 
norant of. 

In this book are found a great many thin^ taken out of the scriptures of the 
Old Testament,* besides those I have already mentioned; which farther proves 
the author's original to have been what I have said: for therein he inserts a great 
part of the Psalms of David; he makes Adam and Eve to have been the first 
parents of all mankind, and gives in a manner the same history of the creation 
and the deluge that Moses doth; only, as to the former, whereas Moses tells us, 
that all things were created in six davs, Zoroastres converts those six days into 
six times, allowing to each of those times several days: so that, putting them al- 
together, the time of the creation, according to his account, amounted to three 
hundred and sixty-five days, that is, a whole year. He speaks therein also of 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses, and Sdomon, in the same manner as the scriptures 
do. And, out of a particular veneration for Abraham, he called his book, the 
book of Abraham, and his religion, the religion of Abraham: for he pretended, 
that the reformation which he introduced, was no more than to bring back the 
religion of the Persians to that original purity in which Abraham practised it, 
by purging it of all those defects, abuses, and innovations, which the corrup- 
tions of after-times had introduced into it. And to all this Mahomet also (no 
doubt from this pattern) aflerward pretended for his religion: for the name of 
Abraham hath for a great many ages past been had in great veneration all over 
the east, and among all sects; so that every one of them have thought it would 
give reputation to them, could they entitle themselves fh)m him: for not only 
the Jews, the Magians, and the Mahometans, but the Sabians, and also the In- 
dians (if the Brahama of the latter be Abraham, as it is with good reason sup- 
posed,) all challenge him to themselves, as the great patriarch and founder of 

1 Vide eundem De Belinont Veterum Peraarum, e. 1. nu 85. 
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their several sects; every one of them pretending, that their religion U the same 
which Abraham professed, and by his reformation established among them: and 
to restore tiiis reformation was all that Zoroaslrea, Mahomet, and the author (rf 
the Sabian sect, whoever he was, pretended to. This veneration for Abraham, 
in those parts, proceeded &om the great fame of his piety, which was (it is 
supposed) there spread among them by the Israelites in their dispersion all over 
the east; first on the Assyrian, and alter on the Babylonish captivity. And this 
fame being once fixed, made all parties fond of having him thought their own, 
and therefore all laid claim to him. And, in this bi>olc, Zoroastres commands 
also the same observances about beasts, clean and unclean, as Moses doth; gives 
the same law of paymg tithes to the sacerdotal order; enjoins the same care of 
avoiding all external as well as all internal pollutions; the same way of cleaos- 
ing and purifying themselves, by frequent washings; the same keeping of the 
priesthood always within the same tribe, and the same ordaining of one high- 
priest over all; and eeveral other inslituticins are also therein contained of the 
same Jewish extraction. The rest of its contents are an historical account of 
the life, actions, and prophecies of its author, the several branches and particu- 
lars of his new-reformed superstition, and rules and exhortations to moral living 
in which he is very pressing, and sufficiently esacl, saving only in one particu- 
lar, that is, about incest: for therein he wholly takes this away, and, as if no- 
thing of this nature were unlawful,' allows a man to marry, not only his sister 
or hts daughter, but also his mother; and it went so far with that sect in the 
practice; that, in the sacerdotal tribe, he that was born of this last and worst 
sort of incest, was looked on as the best qualified for the sacerdotal function; 
none being esteemed among them more proper for the highest stations in it, than 
those that were born of mothers who conceived them of their own sons; which 
was such an abomination, that though all things else had been right therein, 
this alone is enough to pollute the whole book. The Persian kings being ex- 
ceedingly pven to such incestuous marriages, this seems to bave been contrived 
out of a vile piece of flattery to them, the belter to engage and fix them to their 
sect But Alexander,' when he conquered Persia, did put an end to this abomi- 
nation; for he did by a law forbid all such incestuous copulations among them. 
Zoroastres having obtained this wonderful success, in making bis imposture 
to be thus received by the king, the great men, and the generality of the whole 
kingdom, he returned back again to Balch;' where, according to his own in- 
stitution, he was obliged to have his residence, as archimagug, or head of the 
sect; and there he reigned in spirituals, with the same authority over the whole 
empire, as the king did in temporals: and from hence perchance might proceed 
the mistake of making him king of Bactria, Balch being in that province. And 
his being said to have been there slajn in battle by NinuB, might also have its 
original from his suffering this fate in that country, although from another 
hand: for, after his return "to Balch, having enterprised upon Argaap, king of 
the oriental Scythians (who was a zealous Sabian,) to draw him over to his re- 
ligion, and backed this attempt with the authority of Darius, the more preva- 
lently to induce him to it, the Scythian prince resented it with such indigna- 
tion to be thus imperiously addressed to concerning this matter, that he invaded 
Bactria with an army; a.n'd, having there defeated the forces of Darius that op- 
posed him, slew Zoroastres, and all the priests of his patriarchal church, which 
amounted to the number of eighty persons, and demolished all the fire-temples 
in that province. This hapfiened in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Darius. 
The Persians tell us, that Lorasp, or Hvstaspes, the father of Darius, was slain 
also in the same war. Bijt, if he lived so long, he must then have been ex- 
ceeding old; for, allowing him to have been no more than twenty on his first 
coming with Cyrus Mt- <» Persia, he must now have been ninety-three yeara 
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old. But this is no strange thinj; in those, parts: for the air heing thorouffhlj 
pure and healthy, the jperspiration free and regular, and all the fruits m &e 
earth fullj concocted, they who can there avoid the excesses of lust and luxury, 
usuallir live to a mat age: of which we hava lately had two instances, in Au- 
ranff-Zeh, king m India, and B^ah-Sin|nh» king of Candia, in the island of 
Ce^oo; the former dying in the year 1706, of the age of near an hundred, and 
the other about twent^ yean before much older. 

But Darius soon levenged the ii\juiy upon the Scythian Ung: for, fidlinf on 
him befiire he could make his retreat, he overthrew him wifli agareai slau^ter, 
and drove him out of the province; after which he rebuilt again ui the fire« tem- 
ples that had been demolished by the enemy, and espeoally that at Balch; 
which he erected with a'grandeur suitable to its dignity, it being the patriarchal 
temple (^ the sec^ and, uerefiniif from the name of its restorer, it was thence- 
fbrth called Auzur Gustasp,' t. «. the fire-temple of Darius Hvstaspes. And the 
care which he took in this matter, shows the zeal which he had for hb new re- 
ligion, which he still continued to propagate after the death of its author with 
the same ardour as before. And, ue better to preserve its credit and reputation 
after this accident, he thenceforth took it on himself to be their archimagus: for 
Foiphyiy teUs us,' he ordered before his death, that, amonff other his titles, it 
should be engraven (m his monument, that he was master of the Magians; which 
plainly implies, that he bore his office among them (for none but the archimagus 
was master of the whole sect) But it was not long that he was in it; for he 
died the next year after. However, from hence it seems to have proce^ed that 
the kings of Persia were ever after looked on to be of the sacerdotal tribe, and 
were always initiated into the sacred order of the Magians,' before they took 
on them the crown, or were inaugurated into the kingdom. 

The Greeks had the name of Zoroastres in great esteem,^ speaking of him as 
the great master of all human and divine knowledge. Plato,' Aristotle,' Plu- 
tarch/ and Porphyiy,' mention him with honour, acknowledging his great learn- 
ing; and so do others. Plyny saith much of him;' and particularly remarks, 
that he was the only person that laughed on the day in which he was born; and 
that the pulsation of his head did then beat so strong, that it heaved up the hand 
laid upon it: which last, he saith, was a presage of his future learning. Solinus 
tells us the same story of his laughing on the day of his birth; and saith, that he 
was optimarum artium peritissinntSt i. e. most skilful in the knowledge of the best 
arts?^ And Apuleius's character of him is, tnat he was omnis divini arcani 
aniistes, i: e. the Mtf doctor in all divine mysteries}^ Cedrcnus names him 
as a famoim^tron<Mner among the Persians, and Suidas saith of him," that he 
excelled all others in that science. And this reputation he still hath over all 
the east, even amOkig those who are most averse to his sect to this very day: for 
they all there, as well Mahometans as Sabians, give him the title of Hakim," 
that is, ^ a wise and learned philosopher, and reckon him as the most skilful 
and en^ent of their ancient astronomers. And particularly Ulugh Beigh, that 
famous and learned Tartarian prince, writing a book of astronomy and astrology, 
doth therein prefer Zoroastres before all others for his skill and knowledge m 
these sciences.'* It is to be observed also, that they who write of Pythagoras, 
do almost all of them tell us that he was the scholar of Zoroastres at Babylon, 
and learned of him, and of his disciples the Magians, most of that knowledge 
which afterward rendered him so famous in the west So saith Apulcius,'*^ and 
so say Jamblichus,**' Porphyry," and Clemens Alexandrinus" (for the Zabratus, 
or Zaratus, of Porphyry, and the Na-Zaratus of Clemens, were none other than 
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Siis Zoroastres;) and they relate the matter thus: — That when Cambysua con- 
quered Egypt, he found Pythag;oraa there on hia traveU.' for the improvement 
of himself in the learning of thai country; and that, after having taken him 
prisoner, he sent hira with other captives to Babylon, where Zoroastres (or Zi- 
bratus, as Porphyry colls him) then lived; and that there he became his disciple, 
and learned many things of hira of the eastern learning. The words of Porphyry 
are, " That by Zabratus he was cleansed from the pollutions of hia life past, and 
instructed from what things virtuous persons ought to be free, and also learned 
from him the discourse concerning nature, and what are the principles of the 
universe."* This doth not disagree with the i^ of Zoroastres, nor with the 
time in which Pythagoras is said to have lived. For Zoroastres being a very 
old man at the time of his death,' past eighty at least, if we reckon thirty-eight 
years back from the time of his death, it wiU^rove him to be forty-two at least 
when Cambyses conquered Egypt- And that Pythagoras flourished at the same 
time is sufficiently evidenced, in that he had for his contemporaries, Polycr«tea 
tyrant of Samos, Amasis king of Kgypl, and Milo the Crotonian. For when 
Pythagoras went into Egypt," he earned with him from Polycrates letters of re- 
commendation to'Amasis, which Amasis* died in tlie same year in which Cam- 
byaes invaded that country; and Milo, wbo was Pythagoras's scholar,' was vic- 
tor in the wrestling games at the sixty-second Olympiad,' seven years before 
Cambyses invaded Egypt, and about the seventh year of Darius llystaspes mar- 
ried his daughter to Dcmocides the physician," and about twenty years after 
Pythagoras was in Milo's house,* when he was assaulted by Cylon, one of his 
scholars, and slain. Hereby it appears, that Zoroastres and I^thagoras both 
flourished together, between the beginning of the reign of Cyrus and the latter 
end of that of Darius Hystaspes. But if what is said of Pythagoras's being 
taken prisoner by Cambysea' soldiers in Egypt dolh not exactly accord with 
what others write of the different stages of his life, this is owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the ancient Greek chronology. For Sir John Marsham observes right, '" 
that till after the time of Alexander the Greeks were far from being accurate is 
this matter. But however this be, that Pythagoras was in Egypt, and from 
thence went to Babylon, and learnt there a great part of that knowledge which 
he was afterward so famous for, is agreed by all." His stay there, Jamblichus 
tells us, was twelve years:" and that, in his converse with the Magians, he 
learned from them (over and above what halh been before mentioned out of 
Porphyry) arithmetic, music, and the knowledge of divine things, and the sa- 
cred mysteries pertaining thereto. But the most important doctrine which he 
broueht home from thence was, that of the immortality of the soul: for it is ge- 
nerafly agreed among the ancients, that he was the first of all the Greeks that 
taught it.^' And this, I take it for certain, he had from Zoroastres; for, as I have 
before shown, it was his doctrine, and he is the ancienlest of any whom we 
have upon record of all the heathen nations that taught it. But Pythagoms did 
not bring this doctrine into Greece with that purity in which he received it from 
his master; for having corrupted it with a mixture of the Indian philosophy (for 
this also he had learned m the east,) he made this immortality to consist in an 
eternal transmigration of the soul from one body to another;'* whereas Zoroastres' 
doctrine was, thai there is to be a resurrection of the dead.'* and an immortal 
state after to follow, in the same manner as Daniel taught," and the people of 
God then held, and we now; and there is no doubt but that he had it from them. 
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SoM of Aa andenl bath Greek and Latin wtitera give unto Zoroastres a very 
f**"'VT"' antiqiuty. JuatiD,' accortlins to our present printed copiei, makes 
lujn centHnpotuj with Ninus, who is said to have reigned in Assyria one 
.froMMnd thfM hoBda^d ^ears berore the death of Sardaoapalus, from wbieh 
SwoorhiitorjbaaiM^ Eudoxus'placcth hiinsixthouaand years before the death 
vtWaio, tsd n di^wistolle. Hermodorus,' Hcrniipput,^ and Plutarch,' 



Uffl to hftv* ftwridnd five thousand yeara before the war of Troy. But 
iKli^finr lifduH,* and taotfaer tnonjMoiu wa&or fdOawm i by Soidu,' lednmng 
. .jUfj haamda hwlBad of Oxiaitaia, the latter ot&Bm briogi down bu time lo 
$m hnndmd jf»n be&ce tbe mr at Tray, and tta otiwr dx fumdivd jaan 
ie&n the expaditfan at Xbom iiit» OfeMe, wloGk wa* nnicb htbr, but tiie 
beat erideace u &r Ae age when. I hare plaeed it, that ia, betwe«i tbe be- 
5 of tbe rein of PTna 0*0 the ni^ aod the latter enid of 1h^ of Duhia 
nee. 1%H II indeed &e btMfftat ianid: but k tfl each pnienoea to 
■Btiqaity. ttey Aat ny the lateit are almaat alin^ seareat tike tmb. And 
Aat tlua lateat ia the tnith in the p tea ent ceae, ia conftmed not <nl7 ^ ^ 
ooncunent' taatimdny of all the writen at &e eiat that make mention M Oif 
inatter, hot many « tbe weetera imleia alao aaaert the Mme thmg. What 
hath been laid to thia pvipaae hf *r"'"™i Jamtdicbaa, Poiidiyiy, dtrntau, 
Alezandnnm, and AgaiUaa, h^ been dready aSq^ Rahr u the tendi 
kx^ of fai« ftiGtiei farth nid, that Zoraaatrea had dw nametrf^Erof Punphylia, 
«e aon of Anneoiai,* which nme ia tbe AxoMdm of Amphylia whom Amo- 
bisf^ atiiti to have been a bmiHar acquaintance of Om^». Soiilaa, irho had 
^ uae of many andeat booln not now extant, fican m<aa" teBa at, that Zoro- 
aitrea waa Penomedoa; but dien was no audi penon or aaBC aa Penomedoa, 
nntil Cynia'hrtd jdned the Hedea and Peinana togetbar, and incotponted 
ttiem under hhn into coe nation. Pliny, ipeaUngn (Manea, who eane into 



Greece with Xeixei, luth of him,'* that ZoroastmliTed jMid^ Mfe Amw, Oiat ia, 
a litOe beibre him. And IHogenes Laeritut makes mention of fluaOBtanei aa 
the next auccesaor of Zoroas&ee," and Suidas doth the came," which plainly 
prove thia Zoroastres to have lived but a little time before the time of Xerxes. 
And Pliny tells us," that they were the dxHgeniioret, that is, the more diligent 
and accurate, that did go assert The greatest objection against this is the testi- 
mony of XanthuB Lydius in Diogenes Laertius.- For if he lived at that time, 
when the Athenians burnt Sardis, in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, as Suidas 
tells us," he must then have lived in the same ase in which we say Zoroastres 
fiourished; and how then could he say of him, that he lived six hundred years 
before? One answer to be given hereto is, that Atheneus tells us from Antemon 
Gassandreus" (who wrote a tract on purpose to show who were the genuine 
authors of the books then extant, and who were not,) that the books which went . 
under the name of Xanthus Lydius, in the time of Diogenes Laeritus, were not 
written by him, but by Dionysius Scylobrachion (who uved a little before the 
time of Julius Ctesar,'') and that the name of Xanthus Lydius (whose true worki 
had all perished long before) was falsely ascribed to them. But supposing it . 
otherwise, the objection may be fully solved by what Pliny teils us of two 
Zoroastres's;" the former of which might live six hundred yetn before the 
latter, and this latter might be that aUas Zoroastres, that is, that other Zoroastres, 
who according to the same Pliny lived a little before Ostanes,*° and waa the 
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Mine of which we now treat But however that matter was, thus much ii 
certain, that the Zoroastres that was the Zerdusht of the Persians, who was the 
great patriarch of the Magians, who wrote the book Zendavesta. (which is the 
Bible of that hccI,) and whose name is still in the same veneration among them, 
as that of Moses is among the Jews, and that of Mahomet aniong the Mahome- 
tans, lived in no other times than those where 1 have placed him. Possibly 
there might be another before him of the same name, and he the same of which 
the book ascribed to Xanthus Lydius did speak. If any one shall say, that the 
former was the founder of the Magian sect, and the latter the reformer of it, and 
for that reason called by the same name, I shall not contradict the conjecture; 
loT I am apt lo think that may be the truth of the matter. 

Some of the ancient heretics,' especially the followers of Prodicus, pretend- 
ed to have the secret books of Zoroastres containing his revelations, and other 
mysteries of religion, and offered to make use of (hem in defence of their faeri- 
sics. Against these Plotinus' and Porphyry did both write, and fully showed 
to have been the forgeries of the Gnostic Christians. And others have gathered 
together out of Procius, Simplicius, Damascius, Synesius, Olympiodorus, and 
other writers, what they call the oracles of Zoroastres; and several editions have 
been published of them in Greek with the scholia or comments of Fletho and 
PselluB. But all these are mere figments coined by the Platonic philosophers, 
who lived after the time of Christ, and are condemDed as 8uch by St. Chrysos- 
tom,' who plainly tells us, that they were all figments. If any are desirous to 
see what uniatelligible and nonsensical stuff these oracles do contain, they may 
consult Mr. Stanley's book of the Chaldaic Philosophy, which is published at 
the end of hisHisloty of Philosophy, where they will find them translated into 
English from the collection of Francis Palricius. 

Abul-PharagiuB tells us, that Zerdusht' (or Zoroastres) foretold to his Ma- 
pans the coming of Christ, and that, at tlie time of his birth, there should 
appear a wondeiiul star, which should shine by day as well as by night; and 
therefore left it in command with Ihem, that when that star should appear, 
they should follow the directions of it, and go to the place where he should 
be born, and there offer gifts, and pay their adoration unfo him; and that it 
was by this command, that the three wise men came from the east, that is, oul 
of Persia, to worship Christ at Bethlehem. And so far Sharistani,' though a 
Mahometan writer, doth agree with him, as that he tells us, that Zerdusht (or 
Zoroastres) foretold the coming of a wonderful person in the latter times, who 
should reform the world both in religion and righteousness; and that kings and 
princes should become obedient to him, and give him their assistance in pro- 
moting the true religion, and all the works thereof. But what these attribute to 
the prophecy of Zoroastres,* others refer to the prophecy of Balaam; and say, 
that it was by his prediction that the wise men were led by the star lo seek 
Christ in Judea, and there pay their adoration unto him. But all this seems to 
be taken out of the legendary writings of the eastern Christians. And Abul- 
Phar^us, though an Arab writer, being by religion a Christian, it is most likely 
that loathe tells us of this matter was taken from them. 

Those who are still remaining of this sect in Persia' have there the name of 
Gaurus, which in the Arabic signifielh infidels, and is the usual appellation 
which the Mahometans bestow on all that are not of their religion. But those 
people have this name in Penia by way of eminency, aa if there were none 
other such like them; end therefore they are called by it, as if it were their na- 
tional name, and are known by none other in that country; and whosoever 
■peaks of a Gaur there, imderstands none other by it, than one of this sect. 
They have a suburb at Hiapahan, the metropolis of Persia, which is called ■ 
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OaurabBd, or tfec town of the Gauts, wliere they aro employed only in the 

mesnei! and Tilost drmigcries of the town. And sAme of tliem are scattered 

abroad in other places of that couDtry, where they are made use of in the like 

services. Bui the bulk of them is in Kermari, which being the most barren and 

wont province of all Persia, and wbeore olhen care not to dwell, the Mahome- 

•oiH kave been content to permit them to live there with some freedom and the 

ercise'of their relieion. But every where else they use them as dogs, 

ng th^m as t* their religion the worst of all those Uiat differ from them; 

s with a wonderful constancy that they bear this oppression. Seime ages 

..—.-, for the aTcsding flf it, several of Ihejn fled into India,jand settled there in 

he country about Sural; where their posterity are still remaining even to^hLa 

''ly. And a colony of them is settled in BOmbaj," an island in those parts be- 

iging to the . English, where they are allowed, without any molestation, the 

11 fmotioin and ejercise of iheir religioiu They are a poor, harmless sort of 
•ei»le, sedotis in their superstition, rigorous in their moralF, and esact in their 
Jealingi, pnJfeasing the' worship of one God only, and the belief of a resurrec- 
tion and a futirre judgment, and utterly detesting all idolatry, although reckon- 
ed by the Mahometans the most guilty of it: for althou^ they perfonn their 
worship before fire, and toward the rising sun, yet they utterly deny that they 
. worship either of them. They hold, that more of GotI is in these his crealiu-cs 
Ihan'in ajiy other, and thai therefore they worship God toward them, as bein^, 
in their t^iniOn, the truest Shechinah of the divine presence among us, as dark- 
ness is that of the devil's; and as to Zoroasfres, thejt still have him in the same 
veneration as tho Jews have Moses, looking on him as the great prophet of 
God, by whom he sent his law, and communicated his will unto them, 

^/!- 485. A'ei-j-M J.] — Xerxes, having ascended the throne,' employed the 
first year of hisTeign in carrying on the preparations for the reduction of Egypt, 
which his fathvr had begun. , He confirmed to the Jews at Jerusalem all the 
privileges granted them oj' his father,* especially that of having the tribute of 
Samaria for the furnishing of them with sacrifices, for the carrying on of divine 
worship in the lemple of GotI in that nlace. 

•A*. 484. Xerxes 2.]-^In the secono year of his t«ign, he marched agiainrt'^ 
the Egyptians); *nd having thoroughly vanquished and subdued these revdters, 
he' reduced thiim' under a heavier yoke of servitude than ihij were before; 
and then towafj the end of the year, after having made Achemenes, -cne of 
..Ui brother^ governor of the province, returned again to Suia> 

This year Herodotus, the famous historian,' was born at Halicamaasus in 
' Caria^ (bftlie was fifty-three years old when the Peloponnesian war first b^gan. 

.*». 4^ Xerxtit 3.] — Xerxes being puffed up with his success against the 
Egyptians, upon the advice and instigation of Mardonius, the eon of Gofarias, 
who had married one of his sisten,* resolved upon a war with Greece; and, 
in order thereto, made ^at preparations for three years together thionghout 
«U die provinces of the Persian empire. 

Joshua the high-priest of the Jews at Jerusalem,' died in the fifty-third year 
of his hif^-priesthood, and' Joiakim his son succeeded him in that office. ..- 

^n. 482. Xerxes 4.3 — Xerxes being resolved on the Grecian war,* entered 
into a league with the Carthwrinians: whereby it was agreed, that while the 
PeraiaiiB invaded Greece, th« Carthaginians should fall on all those who were 
of the Grecian name in Sicily and Italy, that thereby they might be diverted 
from one helping the other. And the Carthaginians made choice of Hamilcar 
to be their general in this war, who not only raised what forces he could in 
AiHcB, but also with the money sent him by Xerxei hired a great number d 
mercenaries out of Spain, (rallia, and Italy: so that he got together an army of three 
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iitlndred thoiuand men, uid a fleet porporiionable hereto, for the prosecuting 
tbe iiitenl of this leucine. 

^n. 481. Xerxes 5.] — And ihns Xerxes, according as was forelold by the pro- 
phet Daniel,' having, " by his strength, and througli his great riches, slitred up 
all the then known habitable world against the redm of Grecia," that is, all the 
west under the command of Hamilcar, and all the cast under his own, he did* 
in the fifth year of his reign, which was' the tenth after the battle of Marathon, 
set out from Susa to begin the war, and having marched as far aa Saidis, 
wintered there. 

.Ai. 480. Xerxes 6.] — Early the next spring,' Xerxes did set out for the Hel- 
lespont; over whicb two bridges of boats having been laid, the one for hia army, 
and the other for hia carriages and beasts of burden, he pasaed all over m seven 
days; during all which lime tbey were continually passing, day and night, be- 
fore all could get over; bo great wai the number oi them that attended hun in 
Uiis expedition. From thence marching ibroush the Tliracian Chersonesus, he 
arrived at Doriacus, a city at the moulb of tie fiirer Hefanta, in Thracia) at 
which place having encamped his army, and ordered his ficet also to attend 
him on the adjacent ihore, he there look an account of both. His land army, 
upon the muster, was found to be one million seven hundred thousand foot and 
eighty thousand horse, besides his chanota and his camels; for which allowing 
twenty thousand more, the whole will amount to one million eight hundred 
thousand men. His fleet consisted of one thousand two hundred and seven 
ships of the line of battle, besides galleys, transports, victuallers, and other sorts 
of vessels that attended, which were three thousand more; on board all which 
were reckoned to be five hundred and seventeen thousand six hundred and ten 
men. So that the whole number of forces, by sea and land, which Xerxes 
brought with him out of Asia to invade Greece, amounted to two millions three 
hundred and seventeen thousand six hundred and ten men. After his pasaina 
the Hellespont, the nations on thi9 side that Gubmitted ia him, added to his lana 
army three hundred thousand men more, and two hundred aad twenty ships to 
his neet, on board of which were twenty-four thousand men. So that, putting 
all together, hia forces, by sea and land, by that time he came to the straits of 
Thermopylx, made up the number of two millions six hundred and forty-one 
thousand six hundred and ten men: and the servants, eunuchs, women, suttlers, 
and all such other people as followed the camp, were computed to be no less 
than as many more. So that the whole number of persons of all aorta that fol- 
lowed Xerxea in this expedition, were at least five miUiona. This is Herodo- 
tus's account of them,* and Plutarch' and Isocrales' ^ree with liim herein. 
But Diodorus Siculus," Pliny," jElian," and others, do, in their compulations, 
fall much short of this number, making the army of Xerxes, with which he 
passed tbe Hellespont against Greece, to be very little more than that with 
which Darius's father passed the Bosphorus to make war upon the Scythians. 
It is probable they might have mistaken the one for the other. The verses 
engraved on the monument of those Grecians who were slain at ThermopylK, 
best agree with the account of Herodotus; for in them it is said" that they there 
fought against two millions of men. And he being the ancientest author that 
hath written of this war, and having lived in the age in which it happeaed, and 
treated of it more particularly, and with a greater appearance of exactness than 
any other, his compulation seemeth the most likely to be the truest; and that 
especially since we find it to be the general opinion of the ancients, both Greeks 
and Latins, that this was (he greatest army that was ever brought into the field. 

Josephus tells us," that a band of Jews was also in this army, and brings for 
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BMur wliidi then dotli a gnat lake aUiid. • 

^ 7eniialem,'hinrxn^ also had the name of Solyma,' and all the country there 
aboatleinflr monntamooi, and lying near theogreat lake Asphaltitetf, comntcmly 
edled the Lrice of Sodom, Hub desciiptiQn ieemi plaihly to suit the Jewi| espe-' 
cially aince it la also mentioned that they spake the nKemcian lanrnHlt, me 
Syriac bmng then the vulgar language oi the Jewa^ But Scaliger,* vteems,' 
and BochartUs,^ understand it of this So^mi inlPisidia. HoweTer, Salmasius 
maintains the contrary opinion,* and justines Jesei^us<init; and it must be said, 
that it IB not at ril likely, that when Xerxes called all' the otiier nationa tf the 
Persian empire to follow him to this war, the Jews akme should be excused 
from it And therefcne, whether these, whom Chcerilus speaks of, were Jews 
^ not, it must be taken for certain, that^they idso £d bear a part in this expe- 
dition. 

After Xeixes had-taken this account of his fleet ' and army ^ Dorl^cus,* he 
marched from thence with his army through Thrace, Macedoa, and Xbessaly, 
toward Attica, and ordered his fleet to attend him on the coasts aH feie way, 
maldng tfaf same stationa by sea that he dfd by land. All yielded to him in his 
mareh without any qpposition, till he came to the Straiti of Theimopylfl^ wh^re 
Leaaidas, king of thnLscedemonians, wifli three hundred Spartans, and asjqwiy 
other Greeks as majpup abod^ of four thousand men, defended the pass i^nst 
him. For two days he made it good against aH the numerous army of the Per- 
sians, repulsing them in every assault with a ereat slaughter of their men. But 
on the third day, being ready to be surrounaed by the Persians, through the 
treachery of a certain Greek, who led theih by a secret way over the moun- 
tains, to fall on them in their rear, aU retired, saving Leonidas and his three 
hundred Spartans, and some few others that would n^ desert them, who, reso- 
lutely abiding by the post they had undertaken to defend, were at length all slain 
upon the spot But the Pererans paid very dear for this victory, having lost in 
the gaining of it twenty thousana of their men, and among them two of the 
brothers ot Xerxes. 

Afler this, Xerxes' entered throug;h Bceotia into Attica, the country of the 
Athenians; having spent in his march thhber, since his passing the Hellespont, 
four months. The Athenians, not being able to defend themselves i^ainst so 
great a force, deserted their city, putting aU their men aboard their fleet, and 
securing their wives and children in Salarais, .£gina, and TrcBzene, neiffhbouring 
cities, which, by the intervention of the sea, were out of the reach of his army; 
so that, on his coming thither, he became master of the place, without any 
opposition. 

In the interim, the Persian and Grecian" fleets lying near each other, the 
former at Ephatse, and the other at Artimisium, above Eubcea, had several en- 
counters with each other, in every one of which the Grecians had the ad\'an- 
tage; and, though it was not great, yet it served them to show, that the enemy, 
notwithstanding their great number, were not invincible; which gave them the 
heart afterward, with the greater courage and resolution, to fight against them. 
However, their ships being much shattered by these several encounters, they 
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ibund it necessaty to retire to sam& safer place to refil; and, for this purpose, , 

came into the Straita of Salarais, where tbey not only refitted, but weie viso re- ' J 
inforced and augmented by a great rnaiiy olher«hii>3, which, from several parts 
of Greece, came thither to them, and there joined them against the common 
enemy, till at length they there made up a fleet of upwards of three bundred 
Bail. It wa» while they lay there that Xerxes entered Athens; and thereon the 
Fenian fleet came thither also, and anchored at Phalerus, a port on that shore. 
The Strata of Salamis, where the Greek fleet lay, was the most advantageous 
place for tbem to fight the numerous fleet of the enemy in that they could 
choose: for the Persians, by reason of the narrowness of that sea, not being able 
to eictend their front in it beyond that of the Greeks, could there have oo ad- 
vajitage from their numbers; but, although their fleet was four times >a great, 
must, in that place, fight upon equal terms; which Themistocles, the general of 
the Athenians, having wisely observed, did, by his prudence and desteri^, 
bring it to pass, that there it came to a battle between them; wherein the Gre- 
cians, by the advantage of the place, eained the victory, and gave the enemy 
such an overthrow, as wholly dashed all the aims and designs of this prodigious 
ejqiedition, which was one of the greatest, both for expense and number of 
men, that was ever undertaken; for they having destroyed two hundred of their 
. ships, besides those which they took, the rest got away to the Asian coast; and 
having set in at Cyraa, a city in ^olia, they mere laid up for the winter, and 
never came again into Greece: and Xerxes being frightened with an appcehen> 
sion lert the conquerors should sail to the Hellespont, and there obstruct his re- 
turn, fled thither with all the haste and precipitation he coidd; and having left 
Mardooius, with three hundred thousand men, to carry oa tlie war in Greece, 
marched back with the rest to Sardis, and there took up his quarters for the en- 
auing year. It is remarkable, that, at his coming to the Hellespont, finding the 
bridge of boats which he had left there broken by stomw, he, who had passed 
over that sea but a few months before with such pomp and pride, waa forced to 
repass it in a poor fisher-boat. 

About the same time,' his coniederates, the Carthage nians, met with as great, 
or rather a much greater defeat in Sicily: for Hamilicar, their general, having 
drawn together his numerous army, of which I have already spoken, and ship- 
ped them on board the tast fleet which he had prepared for their transportation, 
sailed with them for Sicily, and having tiiere landed them at Panormus, a port 
in that island, laid siege to Himera, a maritime city in the neighbourhood. 
While he lay there, for his better security, he caused two large camps to be for- 
tified; in the one of which he lodged his land army, and into the other he drew 
up his ships, placing there all bis marines for their defence. At that time Gelo 
was king of Sicily, a prince of great wisdom, conduct, and valour. As soon as 
he had an account of this invasion, he drew together an army of fifty thousand 
foot, and five thousand horse, and marched immediately against the enemy for 
the defence of the countiy. On his arrival at Himero, he intercepted a courier, 
carrying letters from the Salinuntines, coniederates of the Carthaginians, to Ha- 
milcar; whereby he understood, that the next morning Hamilcar was to cele- 
brate a great sacrifice to Neptune at the camp of the mariues, and that he had 
appointed the Salinunlinc horse then to come thither to him. Gelo, taking the 
advantage of this intelligence, the next morning, at the time appointed, sent 
thither a party of horse of his own, who being received into the caTnp for the 
Salinuntines, fint slew Hamilcar, and then set the-fleet on fire. As soon as 
this was done, Gelo having notice of it by a sigad given him from the top of 
an a*acent hill, where he had placed watchmen lor this purpose, drew out bis 
army before the other camp of the enemy, and gave them battle. But the flame 
ascending from the camp of the marines, soon telliug the Cartliagttlians the fate 
of their fleet, and a messenger at the same tiuie bringing them an Recount of the 
death of their general, this so disheartened and confounded them," that having 
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no longer any courage to stand their ground, they were soon put to the rout, 
and Gelo slew of them one hundred and fifty thousand on the field of battle, 
and took all the rest prisoners, which were as niany more, and stAd them all for 
slaves; so that all Sicily was filled with them. This defeat was so entire, that, 
of all this prodigious fleet and army, the greatest that was ever set forth in those 
western parts for any expedition, it is remarked, none returned, save only a few, 
who escaped in a cock-boat, to bring this dismal news to Carthage. Herodotus 
tells us,* that this battle was fought on the same day with that of Salamis; but 
Diodorus Siculus says,' that it was at the same time when Leonidas was slain at 
Thermopylae; which seems to be the truer account of the two: for, after this 
success of Gelo,' the Grecians sent to him for his assistance against Xerxes, 
which they would not have done after the battle of Salamis. For from thence- 
forth they thought themselves alone more than sufficient for the enemy, without 
needing any other force than that of their own to finish the war. 

ndn, 479. Xerxes 7.] — On Xerxes' departure out of Greece,^ Mardonius win- 
tered his army in Thessaly and Macedonia, and early the next spring marched 
with it into Bceotia. From hence he sent Alexander, king of Macedonia, to 
Athens, with proposals of accommodation from the king. Thereby he ofiered 
them to rebuild, at the king's charges, whatsoever had t^en burned or demol- 
ished in Attica the former year, to permit them to live according to their own 
laws, to reinstate them in sJl their former possessions, and to add to them what- 
soever lands they should desire. But the Athenians, not being to be induced 
to desert the interest of Greece for any ad^'antage whatsoever, would hearken 
to none of these offers: whereon Mardonius,* being enraged by the refusal, 
marched with all his army into Attica, destroying every thing wherever he came, 
and entering Athens, burned and demdished whatsoever he there found stand- 
ing after the former year's devastation; for the Athenians, not being strong 
enough to resist such a torrent, had the second time withdrawn to Salamis, 
jEgina, and Trcezene, and left the city empty. In the interim, the joint forces 
of all Greece being drawn together at the isthmus of Corinth, Mardonius thought 
fit to march back again into Bceotia: for that being an open and level country, 
was much better for him to fight in than Attica, which being rough, craggy, and 
full of hills and defiles, could scarce any where afford him room enough for to 
draw up his numemus army in, or a ground proper for his cavalry to do any 
service in. On his return, he encamped on the River ^Esopus: thither the 
Greeks marched alter him, under tlie command of Pausaniajs, king of Lacede- 
mon, and Aristides, general of the Athenians. They consisted of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, and the Persians of three hundred and fifty thousand, 
saith Herodotus;® of five hundred thousand, saith Diodorus Siculusf and with 
these forces, near the city of Plataja, it came to a decisive battle between them, 
in which Mardonius was slain, and all the Persian army cut in pieces. Only 
Artabazus, who was aware of the event, from the ill conduct which he had ob- 
served in Mardonius, made an early escape with forty thousand men, which he 
commanded, and by his speed outmarching the fame of the defeat, got safe to 
Byzantium, and there passed over into Asia. Besides these, not four thousand 
ot all the rest escaped the carnage of that day, but w^re all slain and cut in 
pieces by the Greeks; and this quite delivered them from all farther invasions 
of that people; for from that time a Persian army w^as never more seen on this 
side the Hellespont. 

On the same day that the Greeks fought this battle at Platffa,** their naval 
forces got as memorable a victory over the remainder of the Persian fleet in 
Asia: for at the same time that their land forces rendezvoused at the isthmus of 
Corinth, their fleets having met together at iEgina, under the command of Leo- 
tychides, the other king of the Lacedemonians, and Xantippus the Athenian, 
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there cunc thither to them ainbassadors from the lonians to invite Ihetn iato 

Asia, to deliver the Greek cihes there from the slavery of the Barbarians: 
whereon they sailed for Delos in their way thither; and while they lay Ihere, 
other ambassadors came to them from Samos, who having acquainted them that 
the Persian fleet which wintered at Cyma, having sailed thence, were then at 
Samos, and might there be easily vanquished and destroyed by them, earnestly 
solicited them to come thither and fall upon them; whereon they accordingly 
■et sat) forthwith for Samoa. But the Persians, hearing of their approach, re- 
tired to MycaJe, a promontory on the continent of Asia, where their land army 
lay, conaisting of one hundred thousand men, which were the remainder of 
those which Xerxes had brought back out of Greece the former year, and there 
drew up their ships upon the land, and fortified them with a strong rampart drawn 
round them. But the Greeks following them thither, by the assistance of tlie 
lonians, who revolted to them, vanquished their army at land, took their rampart, 
and burned all their ships. And here ended all the great designs of Xerxes in 
a most miserable disappointment, Ihere being afler these two battles scarce any 
of all that prodigious army, with which, the year before, he marched so proudly 
over the Hellespont, now left, whom either the famine, the pestilence, or die 
sword, had not absolutely destroyed, excepting those whom Artabazua brought 
back out of Greece; and of these a great number died on their return into Asia, 
by their over-glutting themselves with the plenty of that country, aflet the hard- 
ships they had suffered on the other side of the Hellespont A greater fleet and 
army was scarce ever set forth in the west for any expedition, than that of Hamil- 
car'a against Sicily, or ever was there a greater array brought together any 
where, than that wherewith Xerxes invaded Greece; yet all these numerous 
forces were baffled, defeated, and destroyed, by those who, in number or power, 
reckotiing all the armies on both aides against each other, could scarce bear the 
name of an handful of men in comparison of iberoi and hereby a signal in- 
Btance was given, that whatsoever the pride of man may design, or the power 
of man think to effect, it is still the providence of God that govems the world, 
and tumelh all the afikirs thereof which waj^ soever he pleaseth. 

The battle of Flatcea was fought in the morning, and that of Mycale in the after- 
noon of the same day; and yet it is commonly said by the Greek writers,' that 
they had an account of the victory of Platia at Mycale before they begun the bat- 
tle Ihere, thou;jh the whole jEgeaa Sea, which was several days sailing, lay be- 
tween. But Diodoms Sicul us clears this matter: for he tells us,* that Leotychidcs, 
finding the forces that followed him to be in great pain for the Greeks at Platxa, 
lest they should he overpowered and vanquished by the numerous armyof Mai^ 
donius, the better to encourage and hearten his men for the b^tlc, just before 
he made the first onset, caused it to be given out through all the army, that the 
I^rsians were defeated, though he then knew nothing of the matter. But what 
he then feigned happening to he true, and also done the same day, this gave 
occasion for what is said of that quick inteUigence, which was utterly impossible 
to have come in so short a time from so far distant a place by any human means; 
and there is no reason to suppose a miracle in this case. And that which is 
said of the victory of Paulua jEmilius* over the Macedonians being knowTi at 
Rome on the same day on which it was got, at a greater distance than Platxa 
was from Mycale, no doubt was from the same cause. That happened to be 
true, which was only feigned when first reported; and afterward, when it was 
found to be true, and done on the same day on which the Romans first had the 
report, it was made a miracle of, as if there had been some supernatural power 
that brought the intelligence. 

Xerxes, on his having received these two great defeats at Platiea and Mycale,' 
left Sardis almost with Die same precipitation as he did Athens, atter the batfle 
of Salamis, making all the haste he could toward Persia, that thereby he might 
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get as far as he could out of the reach of the conquering enemies. Howe vtr , 
he omitted not, befi»e he left those parts, to give order for the burning and de- 
molishing of all the temples in the Grecian cities in Asia;' which was accord- 
ingly executed upon all of them, excepting only that of Diana at Epbeius, 
which alone escaped this general devastiLlion. Arid this he did, not out of anv 
particulBT displeasure to the Asiatic Greeka; for he did the same wherever else 
he came, destroying all idolatrous temples that Came in his way, throughout this 
whole expedition. The tnie cause of this wa* his zeal for the Magian religion, 
'n which he had been thoroughly instructed, and made a lealous proselyte t ' 



by Zoroastres: lor that sect expressing a great detestation against worshipping 
of God by images,' were for destroying all idolatrous temples wherever they 
came. And to keep Xerxes firm to their parly, not only several of the chief 
doctors of tlie Magians, but also Oslanes himself." who was then the archima- 
gus,' or great patriarch of the whole Eect, accompanied him as his chaplains 
Sirough this whole expedition; and by their instigation, TuUy tells Ms,' it vim, 
ftiat all these temples were destroyed. This Ostanes is said to have been grand- 
&lher to Zoroastres;' but it is most likely that he was his grandson, and that i[ 
was by mistake that it hath been said otherwise; for Zoroastres, it is certain, was 
a very old man at his death.' The name of Ostanes was very famous among 
the Greeks; for from him,' they say, they lirst had the Magian philoac^y: he 
having communicated it unto them, while he followed Xerxes in this war; and 
therefooe from him they sometimes call the whole sect Osthneans,' instead of 
Magian'a, as if he had been the chief founder of it. 

One of the temples, which by Xerses' order were thus destroyed, was that 
of Apolio DidumEPan,'" near Miletus, from whence he took an immense treasure. 
This was discovered to the Persians by the Branchidae, a family of the Mile- 
fltans, that had the keeping of the temple; who thereon llndiiig themselves, by 
reason of this treacheiy and sacrilege, to become very odious to their country- 
men, durst not. on Xerxes' going away, stay behind, for fear of their wrath, but 
followed after him into Persia, and were there planted by him in a small territory, 

. which he gave them on the River Oxus, in the province trf" Bactria, where 
Alexander, on his making himself master of that country, finding their posteri^ 
■till remaining," caused them all to be put to the sword, thereby crueHy and im- 
reascaiably revenging, on the innocent descendants, the'cnioa conunitted by 
their ancestors many ^es before. 

Xerxes, on his return toward Susa, passing through Babylon," made there the 
same devastation of their temples, as he had in Greece and the Lesser Asia, 
and, as it may be sujqxised, on the same principle, that is, his zeal for the Ma- 
nan religion, aijd his aversion to that of the Sabians, who worshipped God by 

.images,'* of which the Mayans had the utmost detestation: for the Babylonians 
were all Sabians, and indeed were the first founders of the sect; for they first 
brought in the worship of the planets, and af^rward that of images, and fixon 
thence propagated it to all tbe other nations where it obtained; as hath been 
already shown. And, for this reason, the Magians, having them in ahhapMBce, 
above all other Sabians, prevailed with Xerxes, out of an especial hatred to them, 
to take Babylon in his way to Susa, on purpose to destn^ all the temples they 
had there; although perchance to recnut himself with the spoik of these tem- 
ples, after, the vast expenses which he had been at in his Grecian war, might 
be the most forcible motive that wrought him into this resolution; for the wealth 
of their temples was vast and excessive, as having been the collection of a great 
number of ages. I have already computed howmany millions of our money 
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tiie treasures of (he temple of Belus only amounted to, according to the account 
^ven lis of them by Diodorua Siculiig; and if those which he found in the other 
idol-templea in that city were aa great, as no doubt they were, they must more 
than repay him all that he spent m the Grecian war. And without some sucii 
recruit, it is scarce possible to imagine, how he could have supported himself at 
faome, after so great a miscarriage and loss. And yet we find, that after his re- 
turn, he was supported through all hia empire, in the same manner as before, 
without Buffering any great damage either in his authority or power therein, 
after tliis so great and so extraordinary a disaster; whereas it usually happens, 
that pnnc«s are ruined at home, as well as abroad, by such misfortunes. 

By the pillagine and destroying of all these heathen temples at Babylon, was 
fidly completed wnat the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah prophesied hereof many 
years before; " AU the graven images of her gods hath he broken unto the 
ground."' ' ' I will punish Bel in Babylon. I will brin^ forth out of his moutli 
that which he hath swallowed.'" "And I will do judgment upon all the 
graven ima^s of Babylon.'" "Bel is confounded, Merodach is broken in 
pieces, her idols are confounded, het images are broken in pieces.'" " For 
when Xerxes destroyed all these temples in Babylon, he took from them all 
their treasures, which they had been for many ages a swallowing; and pulling 
down all the images that were in them, broke them all to pieces, and converted 
the gold and silver, of which they were made, to all those common uses for 
which he had occasion of them. 

After tlie battle of Mycale,' the Grecian fleet sailed to the Helleapont to 
seize the bridges which Xerses had laid over those straits, supposing that they 
had been still whole. But, on their coming thither, finding that they had been 
broken by storms, Leotychides, with the Feloponesians, sailed home; but Xan- 
tippus, wiA the Athenians and the allies of Ionia, still staying there, made 
themselves masters of Scstus, and the Thracian ChcrsoDesus; where they took 
much spoil, and a great number of prisonen, and then, on the approach of 
winter, returned to their respective cities. Xanlippus, finding all the materials 
of Xerxes' bridge at Cardia, where the Persians had caused them to be brought 
before his arrival in those parts, he carried them with him to Athens, and there 
laid them to be a menjorial of that total overthrow which they gave their 
enemy in this war, by the many victories which they had obtained over them. 
From this time all the Ionian cities in Asia revolted from the Persians, and en- 
tering into a confederacy with the Grecians, by their help, maintained their 
liberty for the most part ever after, during the continuance of that empire, 

^n. 477. Xerxes 9.] — The Greeks having re-settled their affairs at home, 
after the great ruffle that was made in them by the late invasion of the Per- 
mans,' resolved fartlier to prosecute the war against them, fbr the driving of 
Ihem out of all the cities abroad that were of the Grecian original. For which 
purpose, they equipped a strong fleet, of which Pausanias, king of the Lacede- 
monians, and Aristides, the Athenian, having the command, they sailed with 
it to Cyprus; and there having freed a great many Grecian cities from their 
Persian garrisons, restored them again to their own liberty. 

About this time Xerxes, at Susa,' was acting a ven' cruel and barbarous 
tragedy in the house of Maeistes his brother, which had its rise from an inces- 
tuous love first begun at Sardis: for Xerxes, after his return thither from hia 
flight out of Greece, fell in love with Masistes' wife, who was then in that 
city; but she being a very virtuous woman, and very loving and faithful to 
her husband, could on no solicitations be prev^led with to defile his bed. But 
Xerxes, thinking to win her at last, heaped all manner of favours and obliga- 
tions upon her, to engwe her to yield to htm; and particularly, he married a 
daughter which she had, named Artaynfa, to Darius, hia eldest son, whom he 
intended for his successor in the throne, and on his return to Susa, caused the 
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aiama^ to be connnmifjad; VjiicB beinff the ' gcMtett fivrour, he eoold be* 
§kbfw ^ipon JtBe tnothar, he expected it w<nud«|UM8 her to a cninplHmfie irith 
hit denies.. .But finding; (be lady's yiitue taJm&aO. imppgnahlfi against aUhii 

'' attempii, he' at length joined the amour fifBihe momer t<>Uii-daii^iter, fed 
fell m love with Artayntp; where he soob ioun^ a ready tfanpanoe lo all he 
desiied. While this .wai ddbg, Hamestris, Xrazes' quee&t wving wroi^ a 
veiy ridh and earioos nlntie, nresented it to Qie loBg; nrhoy hwng Teir much 
pleased with it, ^rote itivhen ne iilad»lb*neaot^rill to his mistres«,iand oo his 
naving enjc^ed his lust on her, to express the s afi stt btt Ol he had tfaercm, he 
bade her talk what she would o£.Um 'fcir her rewards praiainnff her with an 
oath, thai whatsoever it-Aodd be, he would give it unto her.^ Ilerevpon she 
asked of him the mantle'iyhich hs then had on him. Xentea, heing aware of 
the mis^Uef which mi|^. fidlow fyaai Us f^ivmg it nnto her, did all that he 

i»OouId Wo^vert her fiom this requort, oilbnng Mr irludeviK ebe was in his 
power to zedeon itiram her. But nothing else btfng dde to ccntenl tte la^, 
and his nromise, ancT the oath being urged |br thegnnt, he w^s fixced to gpe 

• it unto ner, and she, out of the vanity and pride of her mind, as soon ^ uie 

" had it, put it on, and, as br way btth^hy, wore it publidr; whereby Ha- 

"* mestris, beinff thoroqgUy cnnwnned te what she was heme only jealous m, be* 
came enraged to the utmost degree: but, initead of tamhig her wiath against 
the daudAer, who onhr was fiiiute: in tliai inalter, resolved to be levengad on 
the mother, arif, all tnis intrigue^ad been of her contrivance, who was wholly 
innocent of it And therefore, waiting the great festival that used annusUy to 
be celdi^ted on the Idn^s bixtfi-day, which was then ^tproaching, ^diereon it 
wasthe'eustomfortiielangtogrant her. whatsoever she stuNdd then desire, she 

. asked of him the wife ai MiBastes%> be g^v«n unto her. The king, perceivii^ 
themalicecftte woman, and whsi she intended, ^bhocred it to tte utmost, bom 

- for the sake of his brother, and also for whak he knew of the innocency of the 
lady, as to that for which Hamestria was exasperateif against her, and therefore 
at first withstood her in this request all that he could. But her impoitunitjr not 
being to be diverted, nor what was said for the custom to be gainsayed, he was 
forced to yield to her. Whereon the lady being seized by the king^s guards, and 
delivered to her, she caused her breasts, her tongue, nose, ears, and lips to be 
cut off, and thrown to the dogs before her face, and then sent her home again 
thus mangled to her husband's house. In the interim, Xerxes, to mollify the 
matter as much as he could, sent for Masistes, and told him that it was his de- 
sire that he must part with his wife, and that, instead of her, he would give him 
one of his daughters in marriage. But Masistes, having an entire afiection for 
his wife, could not be induced to consent hereto: whereon Xerxes told him, in 
an angiy manner, that, since he refused to accept of his dauriiter, when ofiered 
to him, he should nei^er have her nor his wife neither; and so dismissed him 
in displeasure. Whereon Masistes, suspecting some mischief was done him, 
made haste home to see how matters there stood; where finding his wife in 
that mangled condition as hath been mentioned, and being thereby exasperated 
to the utmost, as the case deserved, he immediately got together all his fiunily, 
servants, and dependants, and made all the haste he could toward Bactria, the 
province of which he was governor; purposing, as soon as he should arrive 
thither, to raise an army, and make war upon the king, to be revenged of him 
for this barbarous usage. But Xerxes hearing of his sudden retreat, and sus- 
pecting from thence what he intended, sent a party of horse after him, who, 
overtaking him on the road, cut him off, with his wife and children, and all that 
belonged to him. This Masistes was brother of Xerxes by Atossa tfie same mo- 
ther, as well as by the same father, and was a person of great worth and honour, 
as well as of great fidelity to the king; and he had done him great services in 
his Grecian war, having been one of nis chief generals, who had the leading 
of his army in that expedition; and he was personally engaged for him in the 
battle of Mycale, and was in truth the chiet honour of his «house, and never 
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gave him any just cause lo be offended with him. However, all this could not 
protect him from Xerxes' cruelty; which sufficiently shows, that where there is 
a vicious prince, with an arbitrary power in the government, there is nothing 
that can be sufficient to secure any man's safely under him. 

And there is another fact rebted of Hamestris,' et^nally cruel and impious; 
that is, that she caused fourteen boys of the best famihes in Persia to be buried 
alive, as a saciifice to the iuiemal goda. And, in the relating of this, as well as 
her other cruelties above mentioned, I have been the more particular, because 
several having been of opinion,' by reason of the simiUtude that is between the 
names of Hamestris and Esther, that Xerxes was the Ahasuerwa, and Hamestris 
the Esther, mentioned in scripture; it may from hence appear, how impossible 
it is, that a woman of so vile and abominable a character, as Hamestria was, 
could have ever been that queen of Persia, who, by the name of Esther, is so 
renowned in holy writ, and in there recorded as the inBtmment by whom God 
was pleased, in so signal a manner, to deliver his people from that utter de~ 
struction which was designed against them. 

After the death of Masistea, Xerxes appointed Hastaspes,' his second son, lo 
be governor of Bactria in his stead; which obUging him to be absent from court, 
gave Artasersea his younger brother the opportunity of mounting the throne be- 
fore him, on the death of Xerxes, as will be hereafter related. 

j9n. 47Vy. Xerxes 10.1— The Grecian fleet, having effected at Cyprus what they 
went thither for, sailed from thence to the Hellespont,* and took in Bvzantium; 
where several Persians of eminent note, and some of them of the kmdred of 
Xerxes, being taken prisoners, Pausanias treacherously released them all, pre- 
tending they had made their escape, and by some of them entered into a treaty 
with Xerxes to betray Greece unto him, uptm condition that he would give him 
one of his daughters in marriage; which being readily agreed to by Xerxes, 
Pausanias thenceforth took upon him to live after anoUier rate than formerly, 
affecting the pomp and grandeur of the Perdans, and carrying himself haughtily 
and tyrannically toward the aUies: whereon, they being disgusted with his con- 
duct, and not being able any longer to bear it, did put themselves under the 
Athenians, who thenceforth, by this means, obt^ned the chief command at sea 
in all the Grecian affairs, and held it for many years after. The Lacedemonians, 
having received an account of these miscarriages of Pausanias, deposed him 
from hia command on the Hellespont, and, recalling him home, put film under 
public censure for them. 

^n. 475. Xerxes 11,] — However, the next year he went again to the Helles- 
pont,' although without the consent of the state, or any commission from them, 
sailing thither in a private ship; which he hired on pretence of fighting against 
the Persians as a volunteer in that war, but in reality to carry on his treasonable 
designs with them, Artabazus being appointed governor on the Propontis on 

Eurpose to be there at hand to treat with him. But while he was at Byzantium, 
is behaviour was such, that the Athenians drove him thence; whereon he went 
to the country of Troas, and there tarried some time, the better to carry on his 
correspondence with Artabazus; of which there being some suspicions, the Lace- 
demonians summoned him home by a public officer, and, on his return, put him 
in prison; but no evidence appearing of this thing in his trial, he was again dis- 
charged. But some time after, the whole of it being brought to light, and disco- 
vered by one whom he had made use of to carry on the correspondence, they 
put him lo death for it. 

Jin. 47i. Xerxea 14.] — Themistocles,' by his wisdom and great application, 
having much advanced the power and interest of the Athenians, hereby drew 
on him the bitter enmity of the Lacedemonians: for they, seeing their honour 
eclipsed, and that authority, whereby they had hitherto borne the chief away 
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Binong ihe Greeka, now riralled and dlminiahed by the growing up of this 
flounshing stale, could not with patience bear it; ana therefore, to gratify their 
revenge, resolved on the ruin of him that had been the author of it In order 
whereto, Ihe^ caused him first to be accused at Athens of being a coolederate 
with Pausanias in fais treason against Greece; but nothing being proved of what 
was laid to his charge, he wa* fliere acquitted. 

^n. 471- Xerxet 15.] — But the nest yeat afier" Themistoclea being baniahed 
Athens, they renewed their design against him, He was not banished for any 
crime, but by ostracism: which was a way among them* whereby, for the bet- 
ter securing of their liberty, they used to suppress those that were grown to loo 
great a power and authority among them, by banishing them the city for a 
certain term of years. Theniistocies being thus necessitated for a time to leave 
his country, settled at Argos; of which the Lacedemonians taking the advan- 
tage, prosecuted anew their charge against him before the general council of 
all Greece, then met at Sparta, and summoned him to appear before them to 
answer to it, accusing him there of treason against the whole communily of 
I Greece. Themistocles seeing how bitterly the Lacedemonians were set against 

I him, and knowing that they could cany every thing as Ihey pleased in thai bs- 

, aembly, durst not trust his cause with them, but fled first lo Corcyca, and Irom 

I thence to Admetua, king, of the Molossians, by whose assistance being con- 

I ' veyed to the coasts of the £gcan Sea. he took shipping at Pydna in Macedo- 
jg nia, and Irom thence passed over to Cyma, a city of lEolia in the Lesser Asia. 
L But Xerjies having put a price of two hundred talents upon his head (which 

r amounted to thirty-seven thousand five hundred pounds of our money,) several 

[ were (here upon the hunt after him for the gain of so great a reward. For the 

' avrndbg of this danger, he was forced there to lie bid for some time; till at 

k length, by the contrivance and assistance of his friend and host Nicogenes, the 
' richest man of that country, he was conveyed safe to Susa, in one of tnose close 
chariots in which the Persians used to carry their women; they that had the 
conducting of him giving out, that they were carrying a young Greek lady lo 
the court for one of the nobility; by which means he got to the Persian court 
without any danger; whore being arrived, he addressed himself to Arlabanus, 
the cajitain of the guards, to whose office it belonged lo bring those to the audi- 
ence of the king Qiat had an^ business with him: by him he was introduced 
into Xerxes' presence; and being there asked who he was, be told him he was 
. Themistocles the Athenian; that, though he had done him great hurt in his 
wars, yet he had in many things much served him, puHcularly in hindering 
the Greeks from pursuing him after the battle of Salamis, and obstructing his 
retreat over the Hellespont; that, for these his services to him being driven out 
of his country, he was now fled to him for refuge, hoping that he Vould have 
more regard to what he had done for his interest, than to what, with the rest of 
his countrymen, he had in the wars acted against it Xerxes then said nothing 
to him; though, as soon as he was withdrawn, he expressed a great deal of joy 
and Batisfaction, that so considerable a person was come over to him, wishmg 
that God would always put it into the minds of his enemies thus to drive their 
best men from them. But the next morning, having assembled the chief of the 
Persian nobilily about him, and ordered him again to be brought into his pre- 
sence, he received him with great kindness; telGng him, in the first place, that 
he owed him two hundred talents: for he having set that price upon his head, it 
was due to him who had brought him his head, by thus rendering himself unto 
him; and accordingly commanded it to be paid him: and then ordered him to 
sa^ what he had concerning the a&irs of Greece to impart unto him. But The- 
f. nistocles, being then no otherwise able to deliver himself than by an interpre- 
ter, begged leave that he might be permitted first to learo the Persian lanzuage; 
hoping ttiat then he might be in a capacify to communicate to the king woat De 
b^a to impart to him in a much more perfect manner, than h% could then pro- 
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niisc to do by the inlerpretalion of another: which being granted to him, and he | 

having after a year's time made himself thorough master of that tongue, he was 
ogaia called into the king; to whom having communicated oil that lie thought ' 

proper, he grew very much into his favour, so that when Maodana his liater, 
who had lost several of her sons in the battle of Salamis, had prosecuted an ac- 
cusation against Themistocles for their death, and was very importunate and 
clamorous to have dehvered up to her a sacrifice to her revenge, he not only 
caused him to be acquitted by the su£ages of all the nobihty then attending the 
court, but conferred many royal bounties upon him; for he gave bim a wife of 
a noble Feraian family, with a house, servants,' and an equipage in all things 
suitable hereto, and an annual revenue sufficient to enable him in the best man- 
ner to support the same, and on all occasions much caressed him as long as he 
continued in his court. And it is mentioned as one particular instance of his ' 

favour to him, that by his especial command, he was admitted to hear the lee- i 

tures and discourses of the Magtans.' and was instructed by them in alt the ae- J 
crets of their philosophy. But at length, it being thought best for the king's in- "W 
terest, that he should reside in some of the maritime towns near Greece, that he 
might be there ready at hand for such ser\'ices as the king might have occasion 
of from him in those parts, he was sent to live at Magnesia, on tlie river Mean- 
der; where he had not only all the revenues of that city (which were fifty ta- "J 
lents a year,) but also those of Myus and Lampsacus allowed him for his main- " ] 
tenance, amounting altogether to one hundred and fifty talents a year, which ^ 

was little less than thirty thousand pounds of our money. And here helived 
all the lime of Xerxes, and several years after, in the reign of Arlaxerxea his 
son, in a very plentiful and splendid manner, as well he might, on so large a 
revenue, till at length he ended his days in that city in the manner as shall be 
hereafter related. 

But according to Thucydides,' Xerses was dead, and Artaxerses had newly 
succeeded in the throne, when Themistocteg fled out of Greece to the Persian 
court; and therefore he tells us, that it was Artaxerxes Longimanus, and not 
Xeries, by whom Themislocles was received with so much favour and Thucy- 
dides being an historian of great credit, and having wrote this not many yean 
after the death of Artaserxes,* the lord-primate Usher, moved by so great an 
authority, follows him in this matter, and to make it accord with the other trans- 
actions of those times, lakes nine years from the reign of Xerxes, and adds them* 
to the following reigns, making Xerxes to end his reign nine years sooner, and 
Artaxerxes to begin his reign nine years aooner than any other author says. 
Hereby the learned primate doth exceedingly help his hypothesis of the com- 

Eutation of the seventy weeks of Daniel's prophecy; and that, no doubt, induced 
im to prefer the authori^ of Thucydides before all dthers in this particular. 
For if we put the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus (from whence he 
reckons the beginning of these seventy weeks) nine years higher than others 
do, the middle of the last week will fall exactly in with the time when Christ 
was cnicified. And therefore, were the authority of Thucydides sufficient to 
justify him in this matter, the primate's compulation would appear much more 
plausible than now it doth. But the Canon of Ptolemy,' Diodorus Siculus, Plu- 
tarch, Africanus, Eusebius, and all others that write of these times, being against 
him herein, it is much more probable, that Thucydides was out in this particular; 
for although he be a very exact historian in the aRairs of Greece, of which he 
professedly writes, yet it is possible he might be mistaken in those of PeiHia, 
which he treata of only by the by. 

In the interim, the Athenians, having set out a fleet under the command of 
Cimon," the son of Miltiades, conquered Eione, on the River Strymon, and other 
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ptrti of Thnoe, and Ih^ took bi the iihndf of Scynm tnd-tfanif, wluch hid 
ravolted from tfaem; tiitf ivhife die^ iven faidtingflie'^ait ^ time, ThenSa- 
todep paned bj them, in hb flight uto Ana, and dSSkMf eadped &Ubig into 
their hands. ' ' ' ^^ 

. 1^ 4701 Xv««ff l&l— -Tlie next jeu after, Gimon,* nilingAom Atfaeniirifh 
e^flb^ of ti|p hmidred aailyVtoted oirer ^fio the-, coaata-Af Ana; nheve, haTing 
. angmentai^ it mihMmp hmidiatf aail nidie from the diea, hetaok in^the 
maqlime parti' of Caria and Lycia, dlifingtePeinaa oat rfdl the 

. irare pofteawd of in'thoae part^ and than hauhtt that flmr hade great fleet on 
iiiB oqaib £t Fuapfagfiia, and were efto drawing 3nm Ihi&er aa g^eat an anny 
hjr land ftr aome ^ppedWon, he hMpaa 'fliither with two hvidred and fifhr of 
hii beat ahijptf in qneat of iftea^ and, ftiding thdrfliW; coiyiaHng of three hon- 
dred and finf *aail, atanchdiin the mcNith ct 4be Bil^ Cmymetey and their 
lahd army encamped on the ahqaa by, tfflliiliiiaiiWrtltiiair fleet, %hich, beinff 
aoon put to the roqii and haYing^' no other way to fly birf^iip the imr, wen att 
titen, oTeiy diip of fheni,'end twen^ thooiand men in them, the reat having 
either etcaped io land, tbr been ilam 'm the fiflht After ihia, while hia fovea 
were thus 'flushed^th aucceas, he put thei|i ashoie, and frUiqxm the land army, 
•and oviBrthrew tbem alao with a great danj^iter; iriierah^. he got ivi great vic- 

* ^ tdiies in the aalne day, of which one wai eqinl to diet of Salamis, anp^dieother 
lo that 0f FlatAsa. ^d having gotten infiMmation, tftat there were eig^h^ more 
nKfioidian shipa coming to join the Pernan fleet, he aupiiaed them in the har- 
bour, befive Hifij had any notice of the late defrat, and deatrmd ereiy ship of 
them; ^dall^mea on board were eltiierdiolhied or alafilartfaeMit. After 
irhich mocM, Cimon returned home in great triojmh, and veqr mndienriched 

' apd ammed Affiens wifli the spoils got in this eipemtion. 

> ^ Jin. 460. Xefstm 17.]— The next year Cimon sailed to the~ HeDeqiont;* and 
filling 8n the Persians, who'liad taken possession of the TTiradan Chersonesus, 

. drove tfiem out thence, and suUected their countiy again to the AtfaenUns; 
though in truth ^it having been tne principality of his father Miltiades^) he had 
the &st right to it himseUl After this he subdued the Thrasians, who had re- 
v^ied from the Athenians, and then landing his army on the opposite shore <^ 
Thrace, he seized aH the gold mines on those coasts, and brought under him all 
that counhy as far as Macedon, and thereby opened a way for the conquering 
of that reahn also, would he have pursued the opportunity: for the cnnitting of 
which he was afterward,* on his return, brought to trial for his life before the 
Athenians, as if he had been corrupted by the Macedonians to spare them, and 
hardly escaped being condemned for it 

Xerxes, being at last daunted and wholly discouraged by the continued series 
of so many losses and defeats, gave over all thoughts of any longer carrying on 
the Grecian war; and therefore, from this time,* no more of his snips were seen 
in the iEgean Sea, or any of his forces on the coasts adjoining to it, all the 
remainder of his reign. 

Jin. 465. Xerxes 21.] — After this, Xerxes giving himself wholly up to luxury 
and ease, minded nothing but the gratifying of his pleasures and his lusts; 
whereby growing into contempt with the peope, Artabanus,^ the captain of his 
guards, and one who had been long in prime fkvour and authority with him, 
conspired against him, and having drawn Mithridates, one of his eunuchs that 
was his chamberlain, into the plot, by his means got into his bedchamber, and 
there slew him, while he slept in his bed; and then gmne; to Artaxerxes his third 
son, acquainted him of the murder, and accused Darius his elder brother to be 
the author of it, telling him that it was done to make his way to the throne; 
that it was his design to cut him off next to secure himself in it; and that there* 
fore it behoved him to look to himself. All which Artaxerxes (as being then 
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a very young man) rafhiy believing, without any farther examiaatlon. to be 
true, and being irrit&ted thereby in such a maimer as Artsbanut intended, went 
immediately lo hii brother's apartment, and there, by the assistance of Aitaba- 
RUB and his guards, slew him also. And this he did, as he thought, by way of 

t' lut revenge for the death of his father, and for the securing of his own safety, 
eing imposed on and deceived by the craft of the traitor who excited him 
hereto. The next heir was Hyataspes, the second son of Xerxes; but he being 
absent in Bactria, of which province he was governor, Artabaniw toot ArtBK- 
etxes, as being next at hand, and put him on the throne; but with design to let 
him sit on it no longer than till he had formed a party strong enough to seize it 
for himself. He having been long in great authority, had made many creahires, 
and he had also seven eons, alt grown up to be men of robust bodies, and ad- 
vanced to great dignities in the empire; and his confidence in these was that 
which put nis ambition cm thu design: but while he was hastening it to a con- 
clusion, Artaierxes, having got a full discovery of (he whole plot, by the means 
of Megabyzus, who had married one of his sisters, was beforehand with him in 
a counter^ot, and cut bim off before his treason was fully ripened for execution; 
whereby, having secured him.scif in thorough possession of the kingdom, he 
held it forty-one years. 

He is said to have been the handsomest person of the age in which he lived,' 
and to have been a prince of a very mild and generous disposition;' he is called by 
the Greek historians ""I'l-t, or Longimanus (i. e. the Long-handed,) by reason 
of the more than ordinary length of his hands; for they were so long, that on his 
standing upright, he could touch bis knees with them, fiut in scripture he hath 
the name of Ahasuerus, as well as that of Artaxerxes, and was the sftme who had 
Esther for his (jueen. I acknowledge there are two very great men, whose 
opinions differ from me herein, Archbishop Usher and Joseph Sc^ger. 

The former holdeth,' that it was Darius Hystaspcs that was the king Ahasu- 
enis who married Esther; and that Atosaa was the Vaahti, and Artyatona the 
Esther of the holy scriptures. But all that is said of those persons fay the his- 
torians who have written of them is wholly inconsistent herewith: for Herodotus 
positively tells us, that Artystona' was the daughter of Cyrus, and therefore eha 
could not be Esther: and that Atossa* had four sons by Dsuius, besides daughters. 
all horn to him by her after he was king; and therefore she could not be that 
Queen Vashti, who was divorced from the king her husband in the third year 
of his reign,' nor he that Ahasuerus that divorced her. Furthermore, Atoasa is 
Raid to have had predominant interest with Darius even to the time of his death, 
that it was by her means that in the last act of his life,' he was influenced (o 
settle the succession of kia crown on Xerxes her son, to the disinheriting of all 
his elder sons, who were bom to him by a former wife; whereas the Ahasuerus 
of the book of Esther, had removed Vashti both from his bed and from his pre- 
sence by an unalterable decree;' and therefore never could admit her again to 
either, all his life after. That which chiefly induced tlie learned archbisriop lo 
be of this opinion was, that w^reas it is said of Ahasuerus" in the book of 
Esther, that he laid a tribute ^xwi the land and upon the isles," the same is 
also said of Darius Hystaspes by Herodotus; and therefore he thought th&t they 
were both the same person. But Strabo, who is an author of as good, if not 
belter credit, attributeth this to Longimanus." It must be acknowledged, that 
in the printed copies -which we now have of that author, it is read Darius Lon- 
gimanus in the place which I refer to. But the title Longimanus, and the de- 
scription of the person after in that place added, can belong to none but to the 
Artaxeries whom we now speak of; and therefore it is manifest, that there 
Darius is put instead of Artaxerxes, by the corniplioii of thi text. 

Scaliger's opinion is," that Xerxes was the Ahasuerus, and Hamestria his 
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queen, the Esther of the holy scriptures. His main reason for it is, the simili* 
tude that is between the names of Hamestris and Esther. But how much more 
the dissimilitude of their characters proves the contranr, has been already shown; 
and what will be hereafter said of her dealing with Inarus and the Greeks, 
taken with him in Egypt, and her frequent adulteries, will be a fiairther confir- 
mation of it Furthermore, it appears from Herodotus,* that Xerxes had a son 
by Hamestris that was marriageable in the seventh year of his reign; and there- 
fore it is impossible she could be Esther, for Esther was not married to Ahasu- 
erus' till the seventh year of his reign, nor could possibly have been taken into 
his bed sooner than two years before. For, according to the sacred histoiy,' it 
was the fourth year of Ahasuerus when the choice of vireins was made for him, 
and a whole year being employed in the purifications^ whereby they were pre- 
pared for his bed, she could not be called thither till the fifth year of his reign; 
and therefore the sixth was the soonest that she could have a son by him. Be- 
sides, Artaxerxes, the third son of Hamestris,* being grown up to the state of 
a man at the death of his father (which happened in the twenty-first year of 
his reign,) he must have been bom before me sixth year of ms reign. All 
which put together, do sufficiently prove, how much soever the names Esther 
and Hamestris may be alike, the persons could not be the same. 

But there being no such objections as to Artaxerxes Longimanus, it is most 
probable that he was the person. The ancientest and best evidences that can 
De had of this matter, are uom the Greek version of the sacred text, called the 
Septuagint, the apociyphal additions to the book of Esther, and Josephus; and 
all these agree for Artaxerxes Longimanus. For Josephus* positively tcUs 
us it was he; and the Septuagint, through the whole book of^ Esther, wher- 
ever the Hebrew text hath Ahasuerus, translate Artaxerxes; and the apo- 
ciyphal additions to that book every where call the husband of Esther, Artax- 
erxes, who could be none other than Artaxerxes Longimanus; for there are 
several circumstances related of him, both in the canonical and apociyphal 
Esther, which can by no means be applicable to the other Artaxerxes, called 
Mnemon. And Severus Sulpitius, ana many other writers, as well of tJie 
ancients as the modems, come also into this opinion. And the extraordinary 
favour and kindness^ which Artaxerxes Longimanus showed the Jews beyond 
all the other kings that reigned in Persia, first in sending Ezra and after Nehe- 
miah, for the repairing of the broken affairs of that people in Judah and Jeru- 
salem, and the restoring of them again to their ancient prosperity, is what can 
scarce be accounted for on any other reason, but that they had in his bosom 
such a powerful advocate as Esther to solicit for them. But these, and the 
other transactions of this king, will be the subject of the next ensuing book. 



BOOK V. 

Jin, 464. j^riax, I.] — Artaxerxes having, by the death of Artabanus, re- 
moved one grand obstacle to his quiet possessing of the throne, had still two 
others to struggle with, his brother Hystaspes in Bactria, and Artabanus's party 
at home. And this last being nearest at hand, gave him the first trouble: for 
although Artabanus" was dead, he had left behind seven sons, and many parti- 

1 Do Emendationc. lib. 9. 2 E>»llirr li. IC. ' 3 Euther u. 4 Esther ii. 12. 

5 Dioilor. Sic. lib. 11. fi Antlq. lib. 11. c 6. 

7 There wen? two other kin^n of IVrnia that showeil kindness to the Jews, Cyrus and Darius Hjrsla-^pes. Each 
of thcni irrnntcd ad(K:re(r in favour of the Jews: but Artaxerxes went beyond them both; for he granted two 
decrees, by virtue of whi( h both the ecclesiastical and political state of the Jews were thorouf nly rcBtore<f: 
and therefore, wh*'re the scripture names lliosc kiiicsoi Persia, by whose favour this restoration was made, 
he is named among ih<«ni in the ordnr as he reiRned; for it is said (Ezra vi. 14,) that this was done by 
till' commandment of Cyrus, Dnrius, and Artaxerxes, i. e. (.-yrus, the founder of the Persian empire, Darius 
Hystaspes, and Artaxerxen Longimanus. For of these, and none other, is that text undoubtedly to be under- 
stood; and, no doubt, when the dmrcb and state were restored, niucJi waa done for the rcatoraiion of Uic 
temple also. 8 CtesiM. 
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■anil, who immediately gathered together to revenge his death; whereon a fierce 
conflict ensued between them and those who stood by Arlaxences, in which 
many noble Persiuia were alain; but at length Artaxerxes having prevatled, did 
cut off all that were conceraetl in this conspiracy; and especially he took a sig- 
nal revenge of every one of those who had a hand in the murder of hi* father, 
and particularly of the eunuch Mithridates that betrayed him, whom he caused 
to be boated to death. The' manner of this punishment was thus: the peraon 
condemned to it, being laid on his back in a boat, and having his hands stretched 
out, and tied fast to each side of it, had another boat put over him, his head 
only being left out through a place made fit for it In this posture they fed h im , 
till the worms which were bred in the excrements that he voided as he thus lay 
did eat out iua bowels, and so caused his death; which was usually, this way, 
twenty days in effectjog, the criminal lying all this while in exquisite torments. 

Artaserxes, having mastered this diinculty, was at leisure to send an army 
into Bactria' against liis brother. But there he did not meet with so easy sue- 
cess;' for a fierce battle ensuing, though Hystaspes did not get the victory, yet 
he did so well make good his ground, that no advantage was gotten against him; 
but both armies parted with equal success, and each retired to make better pre- 
parations for a second encounter. 

^n. 463. Artax. 2.] — But the next year* Artaxerxea having drawn together a 
much stronger army, aa having the greatest part of the empire at his devotion, 
overpowered Hystaspes, and utterly overthrew him in a second battle; whereby, 
having removed all difficulties and oppositions, he now became fully possessed 
of the whole empire;' and the better lo secure himself in it, he removed all 
those governors of cities and provinces of whom he had any suspicion, that they 
had been concerned with, or any way well affected to either of the parties 
which he had suppressed, and put into their places only such aa ho had a tho- 
rough confidence in. Ailer this he did set himself to reform all the abuses and 
disorders of the govemmenl; whereby he gained to himself much credit and 
authority throughout all the provinces of the empire, and thoroughly established 
himself in the affections of the people, wherein lieth the surest interest of 
princes. 

Jilt. 462. Artax. 3-1 — After Artaierxes had obtained these successes, and 
thereby firmly settled nimself in the peaceable possession of the whole Persian 
empire,' he appointed a solemn rejoicing on this account, and caused it to be 
celebrated in the city of Shushan, or Susa, in feastings and shows, for the term ■ 
of a hundred and eighty days, on the conclusion of which he made a great feast 
for aU the princes and people that were then in Shushan for seven days. And 
Vashti the queen at the same time made a like feast in her apartment for the 
women. On the seventh day, the king's heart being merry with wine, he com- 
manded his seven chamberlains to bnng Queen Vashti before him with the 
crown royal on her head, that he might show to the princes and people her 
beauty; for she was exceeding fair. But for her thus to show herself m such 
an assembly, being contrary to the usage of the Persians,' and appearing to 
her (aa indeed it was) very indecent, and much unbecoming the modesty of 
a lady, aa well as the dignity of her station, she refused to comply herewith, 
and would not come: whereon the king being very much incensed, called his 
seven counsellors to take advice with Uiem about it, who fearing this might be 
of ill example through the whole empire, in encouraging women to contemn 
and disobey their husbands, advised that the king should put Vashti away for 
ever from him, and give her royal state to another that should be better than 
she, and by his royaJ edict give command throughout the whole empire, that 
all wives should pay honour and obedience to their husbands, and that every 
man should bear rule in his own house. Which advice pleasing the king, he 

1 Flalmrhui in Artiierie. 
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commanded it accordingly to be put in execution, and. Vashti never more afttr 
that came again into the king's presence: for the decree whereby ahe was re* 
moved from him was registered among the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
and therefore it could never again be altered. After 'this, orders were given 
out through the whole empire, for the gathering together to the palace at Shu- 
shan all me fair ^ipns in every province, that out of them one might be cho- 
sen whom the king should best like, to be made queen in her place. 

Aru 461. Jbriaa, 4.] — ^At the time when this collection of virgins was made,* 
there Hved in Shushan a certain Jew, named M(»^ecai, who was of the descend- 
ants of those who had been carried captive to Babylon with Jeconiah long of 
Judah, and, by his attendance at the king's gate, seems to have been one of the 
porters of the royal palace. He having no children, did breed up Hadassah, his 
uncle's daughter, and adopted her for his own. This young woman, being very 
beautiful and fair, was. made choice of among other virgins on this occasion, and 
was carried to the kine's palace, and there committed to the care of Hegai, the 
king's chamberlain, who was appointed to have the custody of these viigins; 
whom she pleased so well by her good carriage, that he showed her favour before 
all the other virgins under his care, and therefore he assigned her the best apart- 
ment of the house, and provided her of the first with those things that were re- 
quisite for her purification. For the custom was, that every virgin thus taken 
into the palace for the king's use, was to go through a course of purification by 
sweet oils and perfumes for a whole year; and therefore Hadassah having been 
by the favour of the chamberlain, of the earliest provided with these things, was 
one of the first that was prepared and made ready for the king's bed, and there- 
fore was one of the soonest that was called to it 

An, 460. ArtcuK. 5.] — ^The term therefore of her purification being accomplish- 
ed, her turn came to go in unto the king, who was so well pleased with her, that 
he often again called for her by name; which he used not to do, but to those only 
of his women whom he was much delighted with. From this time she seems 
to have had the name of Esther; for it is of a Persian original; the signification 
of it is not now known. 

The £g3npbans being very impatient of a foreign yoke,' in order to deliver 
themselves from it, rebelled against Artaxerxes, and making Inarus, prince of the 
Lybians, their king, called in the Athenians to their assistance, who, having then 
a fleet of two hundred sail at Cyprus, gladly laid hc^d of the invitation, and forth- 
with sailed for Egypt, looking on this as a favourable opportunity for the 
crushing of the Persian power, by driving them out of that country. 

Artaxerxes, on the hearing of this revolt,' made ready an army of three hundred 
thousand men for the suppressing of it, proposing himself to march into Egypt 
at the head of them; but oeing dissuaded firom hazzarding his person in this ex- 
pedition, he committed it to the care of Achaemenides, one of his brothers. He- 
rodotus^ and Diodorus Siculus^ say, that it was Achsemines, the brother of Xerxes, 
and uncle of Artaxerxes, the same who before had the government of Egypt in 
the beginning of the reign of Xerxes, that had the conduct of this wan but herein 
they were deceived by the similitude of the names; for it appears by Ctesias, 
that he was the son of Hamestris, whom Artaxerxes sent with his army into 
Egypt. 

An, 459. Ariax. 6.] — ^Achaemenides, being arrived in Egypt with his numer- 
ous army, encamped on the River Nile. In the interim' me Athenians having 
beaten the Persian fleet at sea, and destroyed or taken fifly of their ships, sailed 
up the Nile, and having landed their forces, under the command of Charitimis, 
their general, joined Inarus and the E^rptians; whereon, fiedling on Achseme- 
nides with their joint forces, they overmrew him in a great battle, killing one 
hundred thousana of his men, and among them Achaemenides himself. The 

I Either il. Joeepli. Antiq. lib. 11. c 0. 3 Thacrdidai, lib. 1. Ct«iu 

3 Diodorai Stculiw. lib. 11. Ctedas. 4 Herodot. M. 9. et lib. 7. 5 Diodoraa Sicnloi, lib. 11. 

eTiitteydide»,Ub,l. Cteiiat. Diodorof Bkukit. lib. 11. 
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Kmainder fled lo Meraphia, where the victors pursuing them, toolc two parte of 
the town; but the Persians securing themselves in the third, called the White 
Wall, which was by much the lai^st and the strongest part, there sufTered a 
siege of near three years; during all which time they valiantly defended Ihem- 
flelvea against their asswlants, till at length they were eucooured by those who . 
were sent to their relief, • 

An. 468. Arlax. 7.] — Artaxerxes having received an account of the defeat of 
his army in Egypt, and what part the Athenians bore in tlie affecting of it, in 
order to divert their forces from being thus employed against him,' he sent an 
ambassador to the Lacedemonians, with great sums of money, to induce them to 
make war upon the Athenians; but they not being by any means lo be wrought to 
it, Artaserxes resolved to endeavour this diversion another way, by sending him- 
self an army into Attica, with Themistocles at the head of it: which he thought 
could not fail of making them recall their forces out of Egypt, because then they 
would need Ihem al home for their own defence. And accordin^y orders were 
sent lo Themistocles to prepare for the espedilion;' and an army and fleet were 
drawing toward the Ionian coast to be committed lo his conduct for this purpose. 
But Themistocles not knowing how to decline the command, by reason of the 
great benefits he had received from the king, and the promises he had made of i 

serving him on any such occasion, and, on the other hand, abhorring the bringing 1 

of a war upon his country, to extricate himself from this difficulty, resolved to put 1 

an end to bis life; and therefore inviting all his friends together, and havmg i' 

sacrificed a bull, he drank a large draught of his blood, and so died. But there 
are others that say,' this was done not so much out of a love to his country, as 
out of a fear of encountering the valour and good fortune of Cimon, who, being , 

then general of the Athenians, carried victory with him wherever he went. 
But, had this been all the matter, so wise and valiant a man would have seen 
enough in this case not to have run upon so fatal a resolution. It is possible 
he might have beaten Cimon: if not, it would have been time enough for him 
to have saved his credit this way, by dying in battle when vanquished; and 
therefore he needed not to have anticipated it by a poisonous draught In the 
interim,* Artabazus governor of Cilicia, and Megabyzus governor ofSyria, were 
ordered to get ready an army for the relief of those who were besieged in 



White Wall, and for the carrying on of the Egyptian war. This Megabyiua' 
Tas the son of Zopyrus, and had been one of the generals that commanded 
1 the army which Xerxes led into Greece, whose daughter Amytis 



married; but she having very much abused his bed by her frequent adulteries, 
which she was very inramousty addicted to, he grew very much disgusted at it; 
and that not only with her, but also with the whole royal family, where perchance 
she found too much countenance in her crime, especially from her mother, 
who was as infamously guilty of it as herself. This induced Artabanus to com- 
municate to him the plot, which he bad contrived against the life of Artaserxes 
after the murder of his father, hoping while he was under this discontent to 
draw him into his party. But Megabyzus, abhorring the treason, made dis- 
covery of the whole to Artaxerxes, and eave him that counsel which put him 
in the way to get rid of this danger. And, afler the death of Artabanus, he 
headed the king's forces against the partisans of the traitor; and it was chiefly 
by his valour and conduct that they were suppressed, and Artaxerxea secured 
on the throne; and, in the accomplishing oi this, he received a dangerous 
wound, of which he very difficultly recovered. By all which merit he very 
deservedly obtuned the first place in the king's favour, and therefore wai 
chiefly conlided on in this important commission for the reduction of Egypt. 

In the beginning of this year, Ezra' obtained of King Artaxerses, and his 
seven chief counsellors, a very ample commission for his return to Jerusalem! 

J ThMjfiilifcf, lib, 1. DindofM Biculm, lib. 11. S Pludrclnii in TlwoitilrxJo. 

4 7^cyilid«.Ub.'l.' IMwInna. Ub, II, CWiiai. S il»adaii»,lib. 3. In (Int.oi lib. T. ''iviiai. 
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with all of his nation that were willing to accompany him thither, giving faim 
full authority there to restore and settle the state, and reform the church of the 
Jews, and to regulate and govern both according to their own laws. This ex- 
traordinary favour not being likely to have been obtained but by some more 
than ordinary means, it seems to have been granted at the solicitation of Es- 
ther, who was now become the best beloved of all the king's concubines, 
though not yet advanced to the dignity of queen. For it was usual for the 
kings of Persia,* on some particular days and occasions to allow their women 
to ask what boons they pleased; and upon some such time or occasion it ia most 
likely Esther, by the direction of Mordecai, though she had not yet discovered 
her kindred and nation, asked this of the king. This Ezra was oi the descend- 
ants of Seraiah the high-priest, who was slain by Nebuchadnezzar, when he 
burned the temple and city of Jerusalem. That he was the immediate son of 
Seraiah is wholly improbable; for supposing him to have been but one year 
t old at the death of this Seraiah, he must now have been one hundred and thir- 
ty-two, and yet we find him alive in the time of Nehemiah,' fifteen years 
fuler, when, according to this account, he must have been one hundred and 
forty-seven years old, though he was then of that vigour as to bear tlie fatigue 
of reading the law for a whole forenoon together to all the people of the Jews; 
which is a thing wholly unlikely in those days: and, therefore, where he is 
said to be the son of Seraiah, it must be understood in that large sense wherein 
commonly, in scripture, any descendant is said to be the son of any ancestor 
from whom he was derived; and we seek no farther for an instance of this, 
4han the very text, where Ezra is said to be the son of Seraiah; for in the same 
place Azariah is said to be the son of Meraioth, though there were six between.^ 
As Ezra was a very holy, so also was he a very learned man, and especially 
he was very excellently skilled in the knowledge of the holy scriptures; and, 
therefore, he is said to have been a very ready scribe in the law of God: which 
he was so eminent for, that Artaxerxes* takes particular notice of it in his com- 
mission.* He began his journey from Babylon on the first day of the first 
month, called Nisan (which might fall about the middle of our March,) and 
ha\4ng halted at the river of Ahava till the rest of his company was come up 
to him, he there, in a solemn fast, recommended himself and all that were with 
him to the divine protection, and then, on the twelfth day, set forward for Je- 
rusalem, w^here they all safely arrived on the first day of the fifth month, hav- 
ing spent four whole months in their journey from Babylon thither. On his 
arrival, he delivered up to the temple the offerings which had been made to it 
by the king and his nobles, and the rest of the people of Israel that stayed be- 
hind, which amounted to one hundred talents of gold, with twenty basons of 
gold of the value of one thousand darics,® and six hundred and fifty talents of 
silver, with vessels of silver of the weight of one hundred talents more. And 
then, having communicated his commission to the king's lieutenants and go^ 
vemors throughout all Syria and Palestine, he betook himself to the executing 
of the contents of it; whereby he was fully empowered to settle both the 
church and the state of the Jews according to the law of Moses,^ and to ap' 
point magistrates and judges to punish all such as should be refractory, and not 
become obedient to it, and that not only by imprisonment and confiscation of 
goods, but also with banishment and death, according as their crimes should be 
found to deserve. And all this power Ezra was invested with, and continued 
faithfully to execute it for the space of thirteen years, till Nehemiah arrived 
with a new commission from tlie Persian court for the same work. 

Esther* growing farther still in the king's favour, and gaining Iiis affection 
beyond all the rest of his women, he advanced her to higher honour, and on the 
tenth day of the tenth month, which falls about the end of our year, did put 

1 Herodot. lib. 9. 2 Nebem. viii. 3 See 1 Chron. vl. 7—9. 4 Ezra vii. 12, 5 Ibid. vilL 

6 A daric was a jAoce of gold of the value uf one of our Jacoboaca. Bee above, bouk 3. 
7£zravU.59,29. SEatlierii. 
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tiw royal diadem upon her head, anil declared her queen in the stead of Vashtl; 
and thereon made a solemn feast for his princes and servants, which was called 
Esther's feast; and, in honour of her, at the same time, made a release of taxea 
to the provinces, and ^ve donatives and presents to all that then attended him, 
according to the grandeur and dignity of his royal estate; which gave Eera the 
greater encouragement, under her protection and patronage, to go on with the 
wort of reforming and settling the Jewish church and state in Judea and Jeru- 
salem, which he had there undertaken. 

Asd from hia entering on this work, the beginning of the seventy weeks of " 
the famous prophecy which is delivered to us, in the ninth chapter of Daniel, 
concerning the coming of the Messiah, is to be computed. The words of the 
prophecy, in our English translation, are as follow;— 

(Ver. ii4.) " Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon thy 
holy city, to finish the transgression, and to make an end of sins, and to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting nehtcousness, and to seal 
up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy: (ver. 25,) Know ' 
therefore, and understand, that, from the going forth of the commandment to 
restore and to build Jerusalem, uuto Messiah the Prince, shall be seven weeira, 
and threescore and two weeks; the street shall be built again, and the wall, 
even in troublous times: (ver. 36.) And after threescore and two weeks sliall 
Messiah be cut off, but nut for himself; and the people of the prince that shall 
come shall destroy the city and the sanctuary, and the end thereof shall be with 
a flood, and to the end of the war desolations are determined: ^ver. 27.) And 
he «hall couftrm the covenant with many for one week; end in the midst of 
the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and, for the over- 
spreading of abominations he shall make it desolate, even until the consiunma- 
tion, and that determined shall be poured out upon the desolate." 

And it being of great moment, for the conviction of Jews, and other infidels 
who reject the faith of Christ, to have this prophecy well cleared, and mtide 
out, in order hereto it is to be observed: — 

I. That this prophecy doth relate primarily and especially to the Jews. For 
it expresseth the time that was determined upon the people of Daniel, that is, 
the Jews, and upon (he holy city, that is, Jerusalem, the whole of which was 
seventy weeks; that is, that this was the time which God had foreordained and 
determined upon Ihe Jews for their being his peculiar people, and upon Jeru- 
salem for its being his holy cily; after the expiration of which, an end be- 
ing to be put to the Mosaic economy, they should be no longer God's pe- 
culiar people, and the worship which he bad established at Jerusalem be- 
ing to be abolished, that cily should be no longer a cily holy unto him, 

II. That these seventy weeks are weeks of years: for among the Jews, as 
there were sabbatical days, whereby their days were divided into weeks of 
days: so there were sabbatical years,' whereby their years were divided into 
weeks of years; and this last sort of weeks is that which is here mentioned: 
BO that every one of the weeks of this prophecy contains seven years, and 
the whole number of seventy weeks contain four hundred and ninety years, 
at the end whereof this determined time expired; after which the Jews were 
no more to be the peculiar people of God, nor Jerusalem his holy cily, be- 
cause then Ihe economy which he had established among them was to cease, 
and the warship which he had appointed at Jerusalem was wholly to be 
abolished. And, 

III. All this was accomplished at the death of Christ; for then the Jewish 
church, and the Jewish worship at Jerusalem, were wholly abolished, and the 
Christian church and the Christian worship succeeded in their stead; then the 
time, which was determined upon the Jews for their being God's jjeculiar peo- 

iile, and upon Jerusalem for its being his holy city, being fully expired, thence- 
orth began the kingdom of the Messiah; and, instead of the Jews, all the oa- 
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tions of the world were called thereunto, and instead of Jerusalem, eveiy 
place through the whole earth, where God should be worshipped in spirit and 
m trath, was made holy unto him. And therefore then the seventy weeks of 
tUi prophecy must have their ending: for they were determined and decreed 
ifar tnii purpose; and therefore in this thev must have their conclusion. And 
this, all the events which are in this prophecy predicted to be brought to pass 
at the conclusion of these weeks, do necessarily prove. In the twenty-fourth 
verse, we have six of them, for the accomplishing of which these seventy 
weeks are there said to be determined; and therefore at the accomplishing of 
them these weeks must have their ending. They are these following. Ist, 
To finish (or restrain) transgression;* 2nd, To make an end of sins;* 3rd, To 
make (expiation, or) reconciliation for iniquity;' 4th, To bring in everlasting 
righteousness; 5th, To seal up (or complete and fulfil) vision and prophecy, 
and 6th, To anoint the Most Holy. And all these were accomplished in that 
great work of our salvation, which Christ our Lord undertook for us, and fully 
completed by his death and passion, and his resurrection from the dead: for 
being bom without original sm, and having lived withoilt actual sin, he was 
truly the most holy of aJl that bore our nature. And being thereby fully fitted 
for this great work, he was anointed with the Holy Ghost, and with power, to 
be our King, and our Priest, and our Prophet, for the effecting and accomplish- 
ing of it And having, as our Priest, offered up himself a sacrifice upon the 
cross, to make expiation and atonement for all our sins, he did thereby make 
an end of them, by taking away their guilt; and, in so doing, he did work re- 
conciliation for us with our God. And having, as our Prophet, given unto us 
his gospel, the law of everlasting righteousness, which was not a temporaiy 
law, as was that of Moses, but to last for ever, and to be our guide unto all 
righteousness, as long as the woild should last: and also having, as our King, 
sent his Holy Spirit mto our hearts, to influence and govern us according to 
this law, he hath done all for us that is necessary, thereby to restrain and ex- 
tinguish in us all manner of transgressions, and fully deliver us from the power 
of them. 

And, in doing all this he hath sealed up, that is, fulfilled, and thoroughly finished, 
all that, which by visions and prophecies had been before revealed concerning 
him. And therefore, all these events being tlius brought to pass, and accom- 
plished at the time of Christ's death, this necessarily determines us there to fix 
the end of these weeks, which were appointed for the accomplishing of them. 

IV. The end of these weeks being thus fixed at the death of Christ, it dotli 
necessarily determine us where to place the beginning of tliem, that is, four 
hundred and ninety years before. And, therefore, the death of Christ, as most 
learned men agree, falling in the year of the Julian period 4746,* and in tlie 
Jewish month Nisan,* if we reckon four hundred and ninety years backward, 
this will lead us up to the month Nisan, in the year of the Julian period 4^256, 
which was the very year and month in which Ezra,^ had his commission from 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Persia, for his return to Jerusalem, there to 

1 Tho word Ifca/le in the Hebrew signifitith to rentrain. a8 well as to shut up or finish, and the formor ra- 
ther than the latter. 

2 Here ih a varioua readinjt in tlie llehrnw ti'xt as to the word which we trannlato, to make an end of. For 
whereas the true rfadine islrfintem, that m. tojini.''h,ur makf an rn/i of, and in the next line arter tiK'rc in thu 
word laehtom, which there xivnifieth to feal m/i; and lliesn two wonN. an to the letters*, dilfi-rine only in this, 
that the former is written wiih a He in the middle, and the other with a Cktth, the nimilitiide that i« between 
tkeM two l«tler«j in the Hebrew alphabet (for they differ very little the one from the other.^ led trant«crihera 
into this miHtako. that they wrote the word a;* if it were laehtom in both placeH. But it ih corrected in th« 
margin. However, this would not have altered the nenHe, becaime the name word, which Mgnifieth to seal up 
in Hebrew, is also uBed to signify to j\nink or complete, because the puttincr of the ueal t« any instrument or 
writinir, complcteH the matter about which it is, and finisheth (he whole tranicarfion. 

3 The word in the Hebrew text prf»perly Mjiiiilieth to expiate as by sac^ce; and by such an expiation did 
Christ our Lord work reconciliation for us with our God. 

4 8ee note i. 

5 Scaligcr de EinendationeTen)poiuni,lih. n. y.rnit'i. t'shcrusin AnnalibussiibannoJ. r. 4T-IC. Sfrauchius, 
aliique. 

6 Chrut suffered at the time of the Pabsover. which was alwayi cel«brate<I in the middle of the month 
Nisan. 

7 Ezra vii. 9. There it ia t&id in tk^ first montj^ and the ftnt month of the Jewish year w^b Nwan. 
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restore the church and state of (he Jews; for that year of the Julian period ac- 
cording to Ptolem v'fl Caiion, was the seventh year of thai king's reign,' in which 
the scriptures tell ua his commission was granted. The beginning, therefine, 
of the seventy weeks, or four hundred and nine^ years, of this prophecy, was 
in the month Nisan of the Jewish year, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, king of Persia, and in the four thousand two hundred and fitly- 
sixth year of the Julian period, when Ezra had his commission; and the end of 
them fell in the very same month of Nisan, in the four thousand seven hundred 
and forty-aixth year of the Julian period, in which very year and very month 
Christ our Lord suffered for us, and thereby completed the whole work of oiir 
salvation, there being just seventy weeks of years, or four hundred and ninety 
years, from the one to the other. 

V. 11 is evident, from the prophecy itself, that these weeks must have tbia 
beginning, that is, from the date of the commission granted Ezra. For, lit, 
They are pinned down thereto by an express character in the text; and, 2d]y, 
They cannot, agreeable to that and other scriptures, and the authentic historieB 
of the times to which they relate, have it any where else. 

And, 1st, These weeks must have their beginning from the date of the c<Hn- 
miasion granted Ezra, because they are pinned down thereto by an express . 
character in the text; and that character is " the going forth of the command- 
ment to restore and build Jerusalem;" for that from thence the seventy weeks 
must have their beginning,' the text is very express; and, to escite us the more 
to observe it, iolroducelh it with this remarkable preface, "Know, therefore, 
and understand." But this commandment or decree was thai which was granted 
to Ezra in that commission with which he was sent into Judea, in the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Persia; and therefore from thence the 
l>eginmng of tlieae weeks must commence. For the words in the text, "to 
restore and build Jerusalem," are not to be understood hterally, but figuratively, ' 
for the restoring of the state of Ihe Jews, as well the political as the ecclesias- 
tical, and the resettling of botli, according to the law of Moses. And what is 
more usual in prophecies, than to be given out in figurative expressions? and 
what is more common in scripture, than by Jerusalem to mean the whole politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical stale of that people? and for the re-establishing of both 
these, and the settHng of them again upon the former basis, from whence they 
had been overthrown by the Babylonians, and were not as yet but very imper- 
fectly restored, the commission granted to Ezra was very full: for it gave him 
thorough power to restore the law of Moses,' and fully re-establish the obser- 
vance of it both in church and state, and to appoint magistrates and judges to 
govern the people according to it, and to punish all such as should be disobedient 
thereto, either with death, banishment, imprisonment, or confiscation of goods, 
according as their crimes should be found to deserve. And all this Ezra accord- 
ingly executed, in manner as will hereafter be related. Before his coming; b> 
Jerusalem with his commission, the scriptures were in a manner lost, the people 
in a profound ignorance of the law, and the worship of God neglected, and 
every thing else, both in church and state, in great disorder and confusion. 
But, on his coming, he restored the scriptures, instructed Ihe people in the law, 
brought the worship of God into due order, and proceeded, as long as his com- 
mission lasted, to work a (ii}l reformation in all things else. And after his com- 
mission was at an end, he gave not over his endeavours herein, hut, as a priest, as 
a skilful scribe in the law of God, and as president of the Sanhedrin,' he still 
carried on the same work; and having a successor equally zealous in the same 
design, he did as much in it under his authority as formerly he did by his own: 
BO &at he hath been esteemed as another Moses, and desen-edly reckoned as 
the second founder of the Jewish church and state. And, therefore, the t>e- 
ginning of this work is a noble epocha from whence to begin the calciiation of 
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these weeks, and doth most agreeably accord with the intent and purpose of 
this prophecy, in which they are predicted: for the whole intent and purpose 
of it is, to foreshow and set forth the age of the restored church of the Jews, 
how long it was to continue, and when to cease, and be abolished; and from 
whence is it more proper to reckon this, than from the time when the thorough 
restoration of it began? and this was then only begun, when Ezra, by virtue of 
the commission granted to him by Artax^rxes Longimanus, king of Persia, in the 
seventh year of his reign, did set about this work; and, therefore, from hence 

*- the computation of these weeks, according to the prophecy that predicts them, 
must begin. And, that this figurative interpretation of the words, and none 
other, must be the true meaning of them, appears from hence, that they cannot 
be understood in a literal sense; for, if they are so to be understood, they can be 
applicable to no other restoring and rebuilding of Jerusalem, than that which 

*-. was decreed and commanded by Cyrus at the release of the captivity; for this 
prophecy was revealed to Daniel before this release; and, therefore, when it is 
saia therein, that the epucha of these weeks was to begin from the eoing forth 
of the command or decree to restore and build Jerusalem, of what decree can 
it be more properly understood, than of that, which should first be granted next 
afler this prophecy for that purpose, and by virtue whereof this city was accord* 
ingly rebuilt, afrer its having been destroyed by the Babylonians, and was again 
repeopled and inhabited by the same people who had been its former inhabi- 
tants? And that this was done by virtue ol Cyrus's decree, appears from many 
places of scripture. We are told in Isaiah xliv. 28, that " it was Cyrus that 
should say to Jerusalem, Be thou built; and to the temple, Thy foundaticHi shall 
be laid." And again (ch. xlv. 13,) it is said of the same Cyrus, that *' God 
would raise him up and direct him, that he should build his city, and release 
hii captives;" where it is to be observed, that he that released God's captives^ 

" #M(4 laid the foundation of the temple, was to be the person that was to rebuild 

'V: Jferusalem; so that he is not only by name, but also by this character and descrip- 
tion, plainly pointed out to be the person that was to do this work. For that 
Cyrus did release the captive Jews, who were God's people, and that he did 
no more than lay the foundation of the temple (for it was not perfected till in 
an after reign, J is well known. And therefore, according to these passages of 
holy scripture, it must be he only that did restore and rebuild Jerusalem. And 
so accordingly it w^as done by virtue of the decree which he granted for the 
return of the Jews thither: for can it be imagined, that Cyrus should grant license 
for the Jews to return to Jerusalem, and rebuild the temple there, without allow- 
ing them to rebuild that city also? Ezra plainly tells us, that as soon as the 
Jews were returned into Judea by virtue of Cyrus's decree,' they dispersed 
themselves into the several cites to which they belonged, and again dwelt in 
them; and can it be thought that thoy did not then again rebuild them? For without 
rebuilding of them, how could they dwell in them? And if those w^ho belonged 
to the other cities of Judah rebuilt, and dwelt in them again, how can we thmk 
that those who belonged to Jerusalem did not do the same, and that especially 
since it was the metropolis of the whole nation, the place where the temple 
stood, w'here all went up continually to worship, and where three times a year 
every male appeared before the Lord at the solemn festivals, and where also the 
governor dwelt, where the council sat, and all matters of judgment were ulti- 
mately decided? The matter is beyond all dispute; when the Jews on their re- 
turn rebuilt their other cities, they must then most certainly have rebuilt Jerusalem 
also. The great concourse which the reasons I have mentioned constantly 
drew thither, must have necessitated this, had there been no other inducement 
for it. It is easier to suppose all the rest of the cities of Judah to have been 
left still in their rubbish, after the return of the Jews from their captivity, than 
that this city alone should remain unbuilt. The rebuilding of it is not mdeed 
expressly included in the commission of Cyrus. As we have it recorded in 

\ Ezra U. 1. iii. 1. 
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tfie first chapter of Ezra, that only gives license " to the Jews to return into 
Judea, and there rebuild the house of God which is in Jerusalem." But the 
license to rebuild (he house of God which is in Jerusalem, must either imply a 
license to rebuild Jerusalem also, or else (which seems moat probable) Ezr> 
gives us, in the place mentioned, only an abstract of the chief things g^tanted 
bj^ that license, and not a recital of the whole, in which most likely many other 
things, and among them the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and the other cities of 
Judah, might be fully and expressly mentioned; for it is certain, by virtue of 
that license, they had power so to do; and accordingly executed it. For the 
complaint of the DeLghbouring- nations to the Persian court against them that 
were returned was, thai "they builded Jerusalem, that rebellious and bad city, 
and had set up the walls thereof, and joined the foundations of it;'" and the 
order from King Arlaserxes {so the Magian who then reined, it seems, called 
himself) was, "to cause the Jews to cease, that this city be not builded."' 
However, from the first of Cyrus, till the time of this order, fourteen yeara 
having elapsed, the rebuilding of Jerusalem had by that time gone a great way; for, 
within two years after, we find the prophet Haggai complaining of the Jews at Jera- 
salem, "that they dwelt in ceiled houses, while they let the house of God lie' 
waste.'" From all this it plainly appears, that Jerusalem, after its having been 
destroyed by the Babylonians, was again rebuilt, by virtue of the decree which 
Cyrus granted, in the first year of his reign, for the release and restoration of 
the Jews. And therefore, if these words of the prophecy, ''to restore and 
build Jerusalem," are to be understood in a literal sense, they can be under- 
stood of no other restoring and building of that city, than that which was ac- 
complished by virtue of that decree; and the computation of the seventy weeks 
must begin from the granting and going forth thereof. But if the computatioa 
be begun so high, the four hundred and ninety years of the said seventy weeks 
cannot come low enough to reach any of those events which are predicted by 
this prophecy; for, from the first of Cyrus to the death of Christ, were five 
hundred and sixty-eight years; and therefore, if the said four hundred and 
ninety years be computed from thence, they will be expired a great many yesni 
either before the cutting off or the coming of the Messiah, which ought both to 
fall within the compass of them, according to the express words of this pro- 
phecy. It evidently, therefore, follows from hence, that the words of this 
prophecy, " to restore and build Jerusalem," cannot be understood in a literal 
sense; for the sum of the whole argument is thus: — If the words are to be 
understood in a literal sense, they must be understood of that rebuilding of Je- 
rusalem which was accomplished by virtue of Cyrus's decree, and the compu- 
tation of the seventy weeks, or the four hundred and ninety years thereof, 
must begin from the going forth or issuing out of that decree. But it cannot 
begin from thence, for the reason mentioned; and therefore these words cannot 
be understood in a literal sense, but must be interpreted to mean figuratively 
the restoring and rebuilding the church and state of the Jews at Jerusalem. 
And this Ezra effected, by virtue of the command or decree which was granted 
to him, for this purpose, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus; and 
therefore here the beginning of these weeks must be placed. And this wijl be 
farther proved, if we consider, 

2dly, That it can be placed no where else, so as to make (he ending com- 
port with the intent and purpose of the prophecy, and the accomplishing of 
the events predicted by it. For there were four commandments or decrees is- 
sued out by the kings of Persia In favour of the Jews, from one of which, ac- 
cording to the express words of the prophecy, the computation of these weeks 
is to be begun; the first granted by Cyrus,' in the first year of his reign; the 
second by Darius,* about the fourth year of his reign; the third by Artaxerxes 
to Ezra,* in the seventh year of his reign; and the fourth by the same Artax- 
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erxes to Nehemiah/ in the twentieth year of his reign. But this computation 
could not begin from that of Cyrus, nor from that of the twentieth ot Artax- 
erxcs, and therefore it must begin from this of the seventh of Artaxerxes 
granted to Ezra. That it could not begin from any of the other three I shall 
ghow in their order. 

And, 1st, As to the decree of C^'rus, the four hundred and ninety years of 
these weeks cannot be computed from thence, for the reason already said, that 
is, because, if they begin from thence, they cannot, by a great many years, 
reach the events predicted by this prophecy, and therefore none who under- 
stand this prophecy to relate either to the cutting off, or the coming of the Mes- 
siah, do begin them from hence; for, according to this computation, no chro- 
nology can ever reconcile them to either of them. 

2dly, Neither can the computation of these weeks be begun from the decree 
granted by Darius: but tlierc having been three Darius's that reigned in Persia, 
Sarius Hystaspos, Darius Nothus, and Darius Codomannus, it is to be first in- 
quired, which of these three it was that granted this decree, and then, secondly, 
it shall be shown, that the computation of these weeks cannot be begun from 
it And, first of these three Darius*s, it is certain it could not be Darius Codo* 
mannus: for if the four hundred and ninety years of these weeks be reckoned 
from any part of his reign, they will overshoot all the events pre^cted by this 
prophecy by manv more years, than they will fall short of them, if reckoned 
from the fiTst of Cyrus; and therefore no one hath ever said, that he was the 
Darius that granted this decree. But Scaliger, and many others following his 
authority, have said it of Darius Nothus. But there are invincible arguments 
against it, which unanswerably demonstrate, that it could not be Darius Nothus; 
but it must necessarily be Darius Hystaspes, the first of these three that reigned 
in Persia, and none other, by whom this decree was issued out: for he who, 
according to Ezra, granted this decree, is the same Darius of whom mention is 
made in Haggai and Zechariah;* but that Darius could not be Darius Nothus, 
but must necessarily be Darius Hystaspes. For, first, from the destruction of 
the temple of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans to the reign of Darius Nothus, were 
one hundred and sixty-five years: but from the destruction of it to the time of 
the second decree, by virtue of which the rebuilding of it was finished, were 
no more than seventy years, according to the prophet Zechariah. For we find 
in the book of his prophecies,^ that in the fourth year of the same Darius who 
granted this decree to the Jews (which was also the year in which it was pub- 
lished at Jerusalem,) the fast of the fifth month,* in which they had mourned 
for the destruction of the temple, and the fast of the seventh month,* in which 
thcv had mourned for the utter desolation of the land, which had been brought 
upon it by the death of Gedaliah, had been observed just seventy years; and 
no one can doubt, who thorouirly considers that text, but that their mourning 
for these calamities had been from the verv time that they had suffered them: 
and that therefore it could not be Darius Nothus, but it must be some other 
Darius then reigriin;2; in Persia, within the reach of the said seventy years, 
who granted this decree; and that since the fourth year of Darius Hystaspes 
was just seventy years from the time in which the city and temple of Jerusa- 
lem were destroyed hy the Chaldeans (as hath been before observed,) this other 
Darius must necessarily be Darius Hystaspes. It must be acknowledged, that 
the same prophet speaks also in another place of the like number of seventy 
years in the second of Darius two years before. But these were not the se- 
venty years of mourning for the destruction of the city and temple of Jerusa- 
lem, but the seventy years** in which God had expressed his indignation against 

1 Nihom ii. 2 Kzrn v. I. vi. 11. Ffaireni i. 1—1.5. Zwh. i. 1—7. niid vii. 1. 3 Zcch. vii. 5. 
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month, even to ihiM day; and both these fast days, that of the third of Titiri, and the oih<r oltho ninth of Ab, 
■re marked oq tbo«e dtyi in all their calendars. 6 Zech. i. IS. 
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Jerusalem and the rilies of Judah; which are to be computed from the time 
that Nebuchadnezzar came up agaloat Judah,' and besieged Jerusalem, for 
nrhich the Jews fasted in the tenlh month: and this was two years before that 
city was taken sad destroyed by him. I'or the taking and destroying of Jeru- 
salem was in the eleventh of Zedekiah; bat the first besieging of^it was in the 
ninth year of Zedekiah,' and In the tenth raonth of that year. But ScaJieer,' 
instead of being convinced by this argument, turns it to spe^ for him; ana hit. ' 
reasonings upon it for this purjiosc are, that these fasts, which are spoken of in 
Zechariah' to have been observed on the fourth and fifth month, and on the 
eeventh month, and the tenth month, could not be appointed but by the church 
of the Jews {by which I suppose he meaneth the Sanhedrin, or some other 
convention of priests and elders representing that chinch.) fiut neither the 
Sanhedrin, or any other convention representing that church, could come toge- 
ther, or make any such constitution after the calamities which these fasta com- 
memorated, till the Jews were returned from their captivity, and again settled 
in Judah and Jerusalem; and therefore these fasts could not begin to he ob- 
served, nor the seventy years observing of them, which Zechariah speaks of, 
commence till after that time. But seventy years from any lime after the re- 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity will carry us much beyond the 
reign of Darius Hyslaspes; and therefore it could not be the fourth year of Da- 
rius Hyttaapes, but it must be tlie fourth year of the DiMus, the next of that 
name, who reigned after him in Persia (and that was Darius Nothua.) in which 
these fasts were spoken of by that prophet fiut the answer to all this is, that 
there was no need of any such formal constitution of the whole Jewish church 
for ihe observing of these fasts. The calamities which they commemorated, 
while fresh in memory, might be reason enough to introduce the use of them " 
by common consent; and t£ not, yet what should hinder, but that the priests 
and elders might meet together m Babylon, while there in captivity, and in 
that place, as well as if they had been at Jerusalem, hold conventions for the 
making of such a constitution? If the book of Baruch be to be credited in any 
thing,' tliat tells us of such a convention in Babylon, held there in the time of 
the captivity, and of a fast appointed by it. And we find in the book of Ezen 
Idel, which is of undoubted, because of divine authority, that the elders of Isi 
rael in Babylon' met more than once to ask counsel of God from the mouth of 
the prophet And when Sherezer and Regem-Melecb' came to Jerusalem to 
ask counsel of the prophets and priests there, in the name and behalf of the 
Jews of Babylon, about these fasts, can we think that they were sent by any 
other than a convention of the priests and elders in that place met together for 
this purpose? It is certain, that most of the constitutions that are now observed 
by the Jews' were made in the land of Babylon, by conventions of theic 
elders, after the last de.itruction of Jerusalem (for all that are in the B^ylonish 
Gemara were thei'e made.) And why then might not a constitution for these 
fasts be made there also by a like convention, after the first destruction irfthat 
city? And why there might not be a Sanhedrin in Babylon, during the captivity 
of the Jews, I cannot see. The temple-service was indeed confined to JeniBa- 
lem; but the Sanhedrin was no part of it That was a national council which 
might be assembled wherever the nation was. And, therefore, when (he whola 
nation of the Jews was removed into the land of Babylon, who can give a rea* 
son why this national council should not be there also, and there meet and 

1 a Kinn iir. I. lat. luli. 1. lil. 4. Tho Js*> obiem Ihia IkM io lb* Molh dar uf TibrlLi, wlilcb li 
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'eonsult together for the common intereit of the nation in ihat land, aa well at 
they did when they were in tiieir own? We are told by the Jewish wiiten, that 
fiom the time of Alexander the Great, there was a Sanhedrin in Alexandria in 
Effvpt,' for Ihe sake only of a cdony of the Jews that was there planted, eyen 
while Judea and Jeruralem were fmly inhabited. And how .much more then 
might there haye been one at Babylon, when the whole nation was removed 
Aimer during their captivity in that land? It is phun from hence, that in eyeiy 
part of this argument Scaliger begs his principles, and therefore they can be of 
no force foir the proof of any thing that he would infer from them. But, 2dly, 
That the Darius who grants thb second decree could not be Darius Nothus, but 
must necessarily be iSmus Hystaspes, will forther appear from the part which 
Jeshua the hiffh-priest and Zerubbabel the pernor acted in i^ for thej were 
the persons who were sent to Jerusalem' with the first decree, that which was 
granted by Cyrus, and they also executed the second decree, that which was 
granted by Darius.' But ii this Darius were Darius Nodius, supposing Jeshua 
to haye be#n forty years old at the granting of Cyrus's decree (and leas at that 
time he coiild not be, he having then soni* in the woik of the temple of twen- 
ty years dud and upward,) and supposing^ Zerubbabel to be thirty years old 
' (and a less age could not comport with his office,) the former must have been 
one hundred and fifty-seven, and the other one hundred and forty-seven years 
old* when this secondT 3ecree granted by Darius was executed by tfatiA; winch 
is utteriy improbable.' Scaliger, to make out the prbbabili^ of it, bnngi in- 
stanpes of several long-livers. I deny not, it is possible one m a century may 
be found, who may have reached the first of these ages, that is, that of one 
^^uondred and fiffy-seven. For we have had a Pan' who hath come nigh it, and 
4%nFe^dn8on who hath outlived it But that two tp^ther, and colleagues in the 
Ame work and business, should liye so long, is not likely. But, 3dly, the impro- 
babiUhr of this will appear much farther, if we consider the words spdcen by tSod 
Umseif in the second year of this Darius, which we haye in the second chapter of 
Haggai, ver. 3. " Who is left among you that saw this house in its first glory? And 
how do you see it now? Is it not in your eyes in comparison of it as nothing?" 
For this text doth plainly express, that some were then alive who had seen the 
first temple, and well remembered the beauty and glory of it; and, therefore, 
if this Darius were Darius Nothus, they must have been of an age much more 
beyond belief, than either that of Jeshua or that of Zerubbabel above men- 
tioned. For, from the eleventh year of Zedekiah, in which the temple was 
destroyed, to the second of Darius Nothus, had passed one hundred and sixty- 
six years; and, therefore, supposing these persons, who are here said to have 
seen the first temple, and remembered the glory of it, had been then seven 
years old (which is the lowest that can be allowed for such a remembering,) 
they must have been of the age of one hundred and seventy-three in the second 
year of Darius Nothus. And who can think it likely, that many Tas the text 
seems to express,) or any at all among the people, should then be found of so 
great an age? Scaliger himself thinks this improbable; and, therefore, to evade 
the strength of the argument, which is from hence brought against him, he 
would turn the words of the sacred text to speak thus,^ — **0h! if any among 
you had seen the glory of the first house," &c. But the text will not bear this 
mterpretation. 4thly, The series of the kings of Persia, as mentioned in Ezra, 
plainly makes the Darius, who granted this second decree in favour of the Jews, 
to be the fourth that reigned in that empire; and the fourth king therein, all 
agree, was Darius Hystaspes; for after Cyrus, who was the first, succeeded Cam- 
byses the second, and after him was the Magian the third, and then was Darius 
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Hfstaspes the fourth. And in the same order are these kings mentioned in 
Ezra in respect (o the temple and the rebuilding of it; for he tells us," that 
during the reign of Cyrus, though he had granted a decree for the rebuilding 
of the temple at Jerusalem, yet the work was di:scoura^d all his reign, through 
the fi-aud ol* his officers, corrupted by the bribes of the Samaritans: that, in the 
beginning of the reign of Ahasuerus, who next succeeded (i. e. Cambvses,) 
the king himself, being wrote to, discouraged the work, but made no decree 
against it, out of respect, it is supposed, to tus father's decree, which was for iL 
But Artaxerses, the next that reigned (t. e, the Magian,) having no such regard 
to what Cyrus had ordered, made a decree against 5ie work; whereon it wholly 
ceased (which it had not done before) for the space of two years,* until the 
second year of Darius. This Darius therefore must be Darius Hystaspes, and 
none other; for he it was that was the fourth of those kings that reigned over 
the Persian empire. And the prophecy of Daniel (ch. xi,) helps to make lhi« 
out: for there (ver. 2,) the words are, " There ihall stand up yet three kings in 
Persia, and the fourth shall be far richer than they all, and by his strength, 
through his riches, be shall stir up all against the realm of Grecia." By which 
it appears, that the four kings here spoken of were -those who were to reign in 
Persia aller him (hat was then reigning: and he that was king of Persia at that 
time was Cyrus. And it is from the same words most manifest, that the fourth 
was Xerses; and, therefore, according to this place of scripture, there were 
between Cyrus and Xerxes three kings in Persia: and Herodotus and other 
historians say the same, and thus name them; I. Catnbyses, 2. Smecdis, the 
Magian, and, 3. Darius Hysta^s; and, therefore, since the scripture do(h 
name in the same order, auer Cyrus, these three as kings of Persia, 1. Ahasue- 
rus, i Artaxerxes, and 3. Darius, no doubt they were the same persons; sod' 
this Darius, the third of them, was he that granted the second decree for the 
rebuilding of the temple al Jerusalem. But against all this, the short time 
that was between the granting of the first decree by Cyrus, and the second 
year of Darius Hystaspes, is made an objection; and they being men of great 
name who have thought it of weight, it must not be passed over without an 
answer, although otherwise it seems not worthy of any. They urge it thus: — ■ 
From the time of the granting of Cyrus's decree to the second of Darius Hys- 
taspes, were no more than sixteen years; and therefore, if it were then that the 
resuming of the work of the temple gave occasion for the searching of the re- 
cords for this decree,' and it were that Darius who, on the finding of the de- 
cree, granted a confirmation of it, there would then have been no reason for 
any such search to have been made at all; for, say they, what need was there 
of searching of the records for this decree, before its confirmation, after so short 
a time as that of sixteen years? the thing might then have been well enough 
remembered, without going to the records for the proof of il. Darius Hystas- . 
pes was himself {they proceed to argue) bred in Cyrus's court, and therefore 
might himself well enough have remembered this thing, williout ordering the 
records to be searched for it; and if not, yet many of his counsellors and cour* 
tiers might. And, therefore, from hence they infer, that it could not be Da- 
rius Hystaspes that g^nted this decree, but it must necessarily have been ano- 
ther IJarius reigning after him, in whose time the granting of Cyrus's decree 
was grown to be a thin^past the memory of man; and that could be none other 
than Darius Nothus. The whole, therefore, of this argument goes upon this 
supposition, that public records are never to be appealed to, but fur things past 
the memory of man: than which what can be more absurd? Can any that at- 
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lend the Chancery here in England remember all the grants and decrees that 
have passed the seals for sixteen years past^ can the chancellor himself do this, 
if he hath been so long in office? or, if any decree be to be made upon the 
foundation of a former decree, though passed but sixteen days before, will any 
chancellor, upon memory only, seal that latter decree, or pass any thing in it, 
without ha\ing the former first laid before him? Although some may have a 
confused remembrance, in general, of some things there transacted even for six- 
teen years past, yet, amidst the variety and multiplicity of business which pass 
in such a court, and where the quick succession of new matters frequently 
crowd out of the mind all thoughts of those that preceded, whose memory can 
be sufficient to be depended upon for an exact account of any thing there de- 
creed, without having recourse to the records, where all is exactly set down 
and registered? and how can any thing be there rightly settled without it? And if 
this cannot be done for so small a realm as tins of England, how could it be done 
for so large and vast an empire as that of Persia,* which was above forty times 
as large, and therefore must have afibrded occasion for grants and decrees forty 
times as many? It is scarce possible to conceive how such a multitude of things, 
as must in this case have been decreed and granted for all that empire, could 
have been all distinctly remembered by any one after a week past; and how 
■much less after sixteen years? As to the memory of Darius himself, Herodotus 
tells us,* he was but twenty years old when Cyrus died, and, therefore, could 
^ot have been above fourteen when this decree was granted for the return of 
the Jews; and what could he know or observe of it at that age? And as to the 
xourtiers of Darius, the argument is not at all stronger. For is every courtier 
.called to be a witness of adl the public acts and decrees of the kingdom? Do 
-«11 such know whatever passeth the royal signature? or rather, are they not the 
fewest of all that observe or take notice of such matters? And if otherwise, 
yet doth not sixteen years usually make great revolutions in kings' courts, espe- 
cially in those of arbitrary princes, where not only men's places, but also their 
lives, depend wholly upon will and pleasure, as was most notoriously the case 
.of the Persian court at that time? Cambyses, who succeeded Cyrus,^ cruelly 
and wantonly, upon freak, humour, and very trivial occasions only, destroyed a 
great many of his father's olficers. And after him reigned the Magian, who, 
no doubt, ui>on that usurpation, provided himself with such a new set of officers 
and attendants as would best serve to support him in it, and conceal the impos- 
ture by which he reij^ned. And, on his death, there being a new revolution, 
and a new king chosen, most likely this pro<luced another change of officers and 
ministers at the court, and by that time many must have ffone off the stage by 
natural death: so that, whether any at all that had been otncers in Cyrus's court, 
when he granted his decree in favour of the Jews, were in Darius's court, in 
the second year of his reign, then to remember it, and give evidence thereof, 
is at best very uncertain: but it is most likely that none of them were. And 
therefore, nothing that is said from this head, for the proving that it could not 
be Darius Hystaspes that granted the decree above mentioned, can amount to 
AS much as an argument of the lowest probability for it. But, on the contrary, 
they who, for the sake of this argument, put the granting of this decree as low 
as the time of Darius Nothus, do thereby afford a much stronger argument against 
themselves than this can be for them; for this will put the finishing of the second 
temple at the distance of one hundred and eighteen years from the beginning 
of it. Whereon it may be asked, when it was that the decree of Artaxerxes 
made it cease? If tliey allow this Artaxerxes to be the third Persian king, as he 
is reckoned in scripture,* that is, the Magian, who reigned next after Cambyses, 
then, from the ceasing of the work to the resuming of it again, will be full one 
hundred years: and, in so long a time of intermission, how could they so pre- 
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serve ihe beams from being rotten, and the whole building from being a 
damaged and decayed, as not lo be forced to begin all again anew from Ihe veiy 
foundation? which it is certain they did not; for, after the granting of the de- 
cree for the proceeding of the worlf, all was finished in a little more than three 
years' time. But if they say it was not the Magian, who was the ArtaserxeH 
in the scriptures that caused the work to cease, but he that is first named in the 
catalogue which we have of the Persian kings in profane historians, that is, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, then, from the beginning of the work to that ceasing 
of it, will be seventy-one years. And, in this caae, it may be asked, how came 
it to pass, if they had so long been permitted to have gone on with the work, 
that in all that time it had not been finished? Neither of these questions can 
be answered; and therefore, taking either of these ways, the argument worketh 
strong against them, and farther proves that it could Dot be Darius Nothus, but 
that it nmst necessarily be Darius Hystaspcs who granted the decree, whereby 
the rebuilding of the second temple wa5 finished. And, upon this supposition, 
all will be easy and free of difficulty, and the whole proceeding of the matter 
wilt be thus: C\'rus, in the first year of bis reign over the whole Persian em- 
pire, granted his decree to the Jews for the rebuilding of the temple at Jeruao!- 
lem: the nest year after they began the work, and went on with it for about 
thirteen years, till the Magian caused it lo cease. Bui two years after, in the 
second year of Darius Hystaspes, who slew the Magian, and succeeded him in 
the throne, it was, on the preaching of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, 
again resumed, and, about a year and a half after, they obtained a decree from 
Darius to authorize them therein; and then, in a little more than three yeara' 
time after, they finished the whole work. And thus far having shown, that the 
Darius who granted the second decree in favour of the Jews, by virtue of which 
the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem was finished, could be none other 
than Darius Hystaspes, the remaining part of the a^ument is thi( therefore the 
seventy weeks of this prophecy couldnothave their beginning from this decree, 
which is demonstrated by the same reason, whereby it hath been above shown, 
that (hey could not begin from the decree of Cyrus, that is, because the four 
hundred and ninety years of these weeks, reckoned from the granting of this 
decree, cannot reach the chief events which are by this prophecy predicted to 
fall within the compass of them, that Is, the coming and the cutting off of the 
Messiah: for this decree I reckon was brought to Jerusalem in the fourth year 
of Darius. The Jews indeed began again with the rebuilding of the temple in 
the latter end of the second year of Darius; but they had no decree to warrant 
them herein till the beginning of the fourth year of his reign. But, from the 
fourth year of Darius Hystaspes to the death of Christ, were five hundred and 
fifty years; and, therefore, reckoning the seventy weeks, or their four hundred 
and ninety years, from thence, tliey will expire sixty years before the death of 
Christ, and twenty-four years before the birth of Cnris^ and, therefote, can 
reach neither the cutting off of the Messiah, nor the coming of the Messiah, in 
any sense whatsoever that his coming can be taken in: and these two are the 
grand events predicted by tliis prophecy, and it can never be rightly interpreted 
but in the accomplishing of them. And it may be farther added on this head, 
that this decree of Darius seems not to accord or agree with the description of 
that commandment or decree which is mentioned in the prophecy: for the 
words of the test are, " From the going forth of the commandment to restore 
and build Jerusalem," which plainly imply an original decree, which this of 
Darius was not; for it was no more than an exemplification and confirmation of 
that which was before granted by Cyrus." And if it be not such a decree aa 
the prophecy intended, it is certain the seventy weeks, or their four hundred 
and ninety years, cannot begin from thence. 

■Idly, Neither can tlie computation of these weeks be begun from the decree 
granted to Nehemiah by Arlaxerxes in the twentieth year of bi^ reign. And 
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in the clearing of this particular, I must take the same method as in the former: 
for, as there were three Darius's, so also were there three Artaxerxes's, which, ac« 
cording to ancient historians, reigned over the empire of the Persians, Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, and Artaxerxes Ochus. And therefore, firsts 
it must be inquired which of these three it was that granted this decree; and 
then, secondly, it shall be shown that the computation of these weeks cannot 
begin from it And, first, as to which of these three Artaxerxes's it was that 
granted this decree to Nehemiah, it is certain it must be Artaxerxes Longima-> 
nus, who reigned immediately after Xerxes over the Persian ero])ire. For it was 
that Artaxerxes who was contemporary with Eliashib the high-priest of the Jews, 
he being high-priest at the time when Nehemiah came to Jerusalem with this 
decree,* which was in the twentieth year of that king: but no other Artaxerxes, 
but he that was called Longimanus, could be contemporary with Eliashib; and 
therefore none other but he could be the Artaxerxes that granted this decree. 
For the age which Joiakim, the father of Eliashib, must then have been of at 
the time of his death, makes it utterly improbable that it should be Artaxerxes 
Mnemon; and it would make it much more so, as to Artaxerxes Ochus who suc-> 
ceeded him: for supposing Eliashib, who was hieh-priest in the twentieth year 
of that Artaxerxes who granted this decree to Nehemiah, had then been twenty 
years in that office, his father Joiakim, if this Artaxerxes were Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, must then, upon this supposition, have died in the last year of Darius No* 
thus, at which time Joiakim must have been at least one hundred and fifty-one 
years old, which is utterly improbable. For we find in Ezra, that Jeshua, the 
father of Joiakim,* at the first return of the Jews to Jerusalem after the Baby- 
lonish captivity, had sons of twenty years old and upward employed in the work 
of the temple;^ and since the high-priesthood among the Jews went by succes- 
sion according to the primogeniture, and Joiakim succeeded Jeshua in it, it can- 
not be doubted but that Joiakim was one of those his sons, who were thus em- 
ployed, and the eldest of them; and if he were twenty years old at this time, 
ne must then have been one hundred and fifty-one in the last of Darius Nothus: 
for from the first of Cyrus to the last of Darius Nothus, were one hundred and 
thirty-one years/ The improbability of this sufiiciently proves, that it could 
not be Artaxerxes Mnemon who granted this decree to Nehemiah. And the 
improbability would be much greater, if we should suppose it to be Artaxerxes 
Ochus who succeeded him; because then Joiakim must have been forty-six 
years older. Besides, there is this farther argument that Artaxerxes Ochus 
could not be the person, because in scripture there is mention made of the 
thirty-second year of that Artaxerxes who granted this decree to Nehemiah,' 
but Artaxerxes Ochus reigned only twenty-one years in all.^ And if it were 
not Artaxerxes Mnemon, nor Artaxerxes Ochus, it must then necessarily follow, 
that it was Artaxerxes Longimanus, and none other, that granted the decree to 
Nehemiah in the twentieth year of his reign. And thus far the first part of 
the argument being cleared, the second is, that the computation of the seventy 
weeks cannot be begun from this decree, which will fully be manifested by the 
calculation of the years: for, reckoning from the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus to the death of Christ, there will be no more than four hundred 
and seventy-seven years: and therefore, if the four hundred and ninety years 
of the seventy weeks be computed from thence, they will overshoot the death 
of Christ thirteen years; which being the grand event to be brought to pass at 
the conclusion of these weeks, it is certain they can never there have their be- 
ginning, from whence they cannot be brought to this ending. 

But several great and learned men having a particular fancy to begin the 
computation of these weeks from the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
notwithstanding this objection, they have devised several ways and methods 

1 Nehem. iii. 1. 2 Ibid. xii. 10. 22. 3 Ezra iii. 8, 9. 

4 Canon Ptol. :, Nehcni. xiii. 6 6 Canon. PtoK 
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for the removal of il, and the reconciling the ending of these weeks, as calcu- 
lated from this beginning, with the time of the events predicted. 

The first way which hath been proposed for this purpose, is to reckon the 
seventy weeks, or the four hundred and ninety years of this propheey, by lunar 
years; and this hath been of a very ancient date, (br it bath Africanus for its 
author, who flourished in tlie beginning of the third century; and he is follow- 
ed by Theodoret, Beda, Zonaras, Ruperlus, and others; and the generality of the 
Romish doctors strike in with this opinion, into which they are chiefly led by the 
vulgar Latin translation, which they have decreed in their Trentine Council to 
be authentic. For, instead of what we read in the beginning of the prophecy, 
"Seventy weeks are determined upoa thy people," 8tc. this translation renders 
it, " Septuaginta hgbdimuides Mrtviata: sunt super jx^luia tuum, i. e. Seventy 
weeks are abbreviated upon thy people;" from whence they argue this abbre- 
viation of the years must be either in their number or their quality. It can- 
not be in their number; for the text absolutely determines that to seventy 
weeks of years, that is, four hundred and ninety year*; and therefore it must 
be in their quality or form, that is, they must be lunar years, which are short 
years; and not solar years, which are longer years. But the Hebrew word 
nechtac in the text will not bear this interpretation; for the true meanJne or 
signification of it in that place is, are decided or delermmed, as in our EngliBh 
version; and in this sense it is used in the Chaldee Paraphrase,' end no where 
in any other. I confess the word doth not occur any where else in the whole 
Hebrew Bible, or any other word of that root; and in the Sepluagint it is ren- 
dered r.-ir^,i,r,,, But this IS uol Sufficient to justify either the meaning which 
they would put upon the word, or the inference which tbey would deduce from 
it; and if it could, the difficulty would not be removed by it; for lunar years 
would cany us beyond the mark, as w.ell as solar years fall short of it. For 
whereas the four hundred and seventy-seven solar years, which were from the 
twetitielh year of Artaxerses Longimanus to the death of Christ, fall thirteen 
years short of the four hundred and ninety years, at the end of which this pro- 
phecy doth put i^ the same four hundred and seventj--seven years when con- 
verted into lunar years, making four hundred and nine(y-one years, and two 
hundred and forty-six days over, do carry us one year and two hundred and 
forty-six days (which is a great part of another year) beyond the said four hun- 
dred and ninety years: and therefore, this way of computation doth by no means 
adjust the diflbrence, but still leaves it wide of an agreement, although not bo 
wide as it was before. Besides, when Daniel had his prophecy revealed unto 
him by the angel Gabriel, there was not any form of a year purely lunar then 
any where in use. The Chaldean year at that time was most certainly the Na- 
bonassarean year,* consisting of three hundred and sixty-five days, and the 
Egyptian year was the same,' and so was also the Persian.' The Jews' indeed 
had their common years purely lunar,' consisting of twelve lunar months, and 
so had the Greeks, only with this dilfereace, that whereas the Jews' lunar 
months were strictly lunar, as being observed by the phasis, the Greeks, mis- 
taking a lunar month to consist exactly of thirty days, in compounding of their 
year of twelve of them, made it amount to three hundred and sixty days, which 
exceeded its true astronomical measure almost sis days. But besides, the com- 
mon years they had also intercalated years intermixed with the common years, 
which reduced all to the solar form: for what was defective of it in the com- 
mon years, was restored in the intercalated years. And this the Jews as well 
as the Greeks were necessitated to by their lestivals:' for the Nisan of the Jew- 
ish year,' which begun their ecclesiastical year, being pinned down by the 

I In Eilhir Iv. i, 9 Vute Snlitcmgi, Fclivimn. Dllnxiiie. 
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fttKHW («liich im thrafr celebrated in the middls of it,)' 6 ^ fiine of dia' 
begiiuung of aMrbarrrtfa* and the'montli of Tisri * which IjMiutfa^dnl 
year Irak likewue pinned down bv the feaat of the taberniclii ^riiich vu 
. tlmji ccMmled in the atiddtp of that month,)' to 6ie lime of die eadtng of 
■ fhur TUftege,* thu neceMittted them to fling in an iniercalai; maB&^-mbmaenv 
dieir jeer r11 iboct of Jhew lesfoiu.- And the Oreeki wciuHkewiaviMeeni- 
Wed to do the Mine thing fcr the soke ^ thur festivals, espeoellj fcr die nke 
at their Olnnpifds. • Ear fln %xiaA%aim for -flieir cdewetiiuf of duM ninee/ 
Win« thalnt fbll mooQ efterdia raOBfr nbttce, ttlibr^ fell iriffia die 
Oonpui vS'Son lantt mcoth^^dMr lOiBfcot ble^ h the t^t^tme, md-diere 
b^n|f joat four yfar».between OljMnieii i*il ( Hjiiy h| d t {lii> BMoisilf ande 
dienfeinlDbe iolir yeert, end cjcfee lad litoef nnereehticn were^mrentej' 
■li wnpou to biMg tliem to i^ Ud tb« m» W:te be «id of aD Vbv netkBi 
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which vied the Uke Tonik AldSii^ tb^ ai^t »e|nin their mon&i 'bjr the 
lootioD of the moob, thayllw^raoilitoddmrTMMMcordfaig to tfaiAof the 
'tarn. The AnbeiadpMrlnmthetfaneof HebatnatjVTCtuedaTm'pantflanu', 
uid the Tuib do^the taa^fi, 4n itnjtatian <£ tbeqi, and po do UT ^>n of tbor 
Hct; but of the ancients we find none thtt loDoMd thii,fi»Bi. AQ uooag tfaraii 
tiut had huur jeaii, had akn iateicalitcd T«efe to atkejfDBMdi fivfliur a * 
- aBd1hereli»e,Jit«t>oeTer aa^of ttieir yeiri might h<( faflny'ringnhi jioi , . . . 
tbev wen mnjt ular in dieir ctdlectiTe ■um•^ 'h»A irin «■& trnk Siea Jthit 
- m ue oallMtiTe lum of MTen^ veelp, or die tiA bvoi^lMt md msiat* ft»t» ' 
t£ diem, Wiiuuel iboiild intond * oompulafioQ vhich «■> dien INI wMa in . 
practice, tUs whole woild ovmf Thii ^ropbeer ccecp fMi y jtucipellt 4w '' 
Jewi, and being i^tton to them (&k iHi in the nefaifew,'wfaA^rat m^jnnf 
hB«aag«,M|otindieCbaMee, ai ibme other ^ttta fltDwiel an,} iflf moat 
^iikuj^uaMM compuklion of the Jnn*'*Bi«lpdcn«d dioi^ Aoold be acterdisg 
tQ die. Jewiah fonn, and none other, abd tiien if oo« argoowati^A^T ttink, 
Wdenkbly {norea it to be n. The weeks of jian bj irioch die time of thit 
prophecy ii computed, are plaihly and manifestly die lame with die Sabbathi 
of yean mentioned, Leviticui zxv. 8, and, thenlore, muat be reckoned by the . 
nme sort of years; but it is certain thatthoeeSabbatluof yean were reckoned by 
■olaryean, and, therefore, these weeks of yean roust be so too. That these Sab- 
baths of yean were reckoned by solar years is manifest; for they all begun fiom 
die first of Tisri, which was pinned down by the feast of tabernacles (which 
was always celebrated in the middle of that month) to a certain season of the 
year (as hath been already observed,) and from that seavn in one year, to tbs 
nme season in another, can only be measured by the coune of the sun: and all 
this put together sufficiently shows, that lunar yean are not the years which 
this prophecy is to be computed by. 

Another way taken for tne reconciling of this difierence, is by beginning the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus nine yean sooner than where it is aoore 
placed, and ending the said seventy weeks three jet.Ta and a half later, that is, 
Dy putting the death of Christ into the middle of the last week, and continuing 
the remainder of that week beyond it For, according to this account, the first 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus will fall in the year of the Julian period 4241, 
and his twentieth year in the year of the Julian period 4260; from which num- 
bering sixty-nine weeks and a halC it will carry down the computation to the 
year of the Julian period 4746, which was the very year on which Christ suf- 
fered. And thus for Petavius and Archbishop Usher agree, as to the time both 
of the beginning and ending of the prophecy; but they ihffer in c»ie circum- 
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rttnce about the beginning, that b, whether this twentieth jrear of ArtaxerzM 
LongimBDtia, from whence Ibev both reckon this be^nning, and which they 
both put in the same year of tiie JuUan period, were his twentieth from the 
death of Xeroses bis father, or his twentieth year from the time when it is lup- 
posed he was admitted to reign in co-partnership with him, nine years before. 

For Petavius BUpposeth,' that Xerxes, nine years before his death, admitted 
hia son Artaxerses to reign in co-partnership with him, and that from this oil- 
missioD is to be computed the twentieth year of his reign, in which he issued 
out the decree from whence the firat jrear of this prophecy did commence. And 
he builds (his supposition chieOy upon the authority of Thucydides,* who tells 
us, that Themistocies, in his flight into Persia, addressed himself to Artaierses, 
then newly reigning. But Diodoras Siculus' tells us, that Themistocies fled into 
Persia in Uie second year of the seventy-seventh Olympiad, aeveral yean before 
the death of Xencs; and therefore to reconcile these two authors, Petavius in- 
fers, that Arfaxcrxes must have been admitted to reign with his father several 
years before his death, and these years he determines to be nine, because this 
will best serve his purpose; and to support this supposition, he insists oa the 
usage anciently in practice among the Persian kings, of naming their suc- 
cessors before they went to any dangerous war, and will have it, that when 
Xerxes' again renewed the war against the Greeks, aAer the death of Pausa- 
nias, he then named Artaxerses according to this usage, in the same manner as 
his father had named him on the like occasion, and took him into co-partnci^ 
ship with him in the government of the empire. But there is nothing in the 
histo^ of those times (hat can give any countenance to this conjecture, Hero- 
dotus,* indeed, tells us of such a usage among the Persians, as is above men- 
tioned; but this was only to name a successor, not to take a. partner into the 
government; and this, according to that usage, was then only to be done when 
there was a controversy about the succession, as was the case when Darius 
named Xerxes his successor in his lifetime; but we arc told of no such contro 
versy about (he succession in Xerxes's time. And it is plain from the passage 
in Thucydides, where the words are on which the main stress of Petavius's 
opinion is laid, that he there speaks of Artaxerres, a»thcn newly reigning after 
hia father's death; and, till his father's death, he could scarce be of on age pro- 
per for the receiving of such an address, as Themistocies is said then to have 
m&de unto him; for he was but a lad when hia father died," and therefore muit 
have been a mere child, when, according to this reckoning, Themistocies, came 
into Persia. And if he were admitted to be his successor, and also partner in 
the empire before his elder brother Darius, upon the same reason that Xerxe* 
was before his elder brother Artabasanes, that is, because he was born after 
hia father came to be king, and the other before, it must follow then, that in the 
second year of the seventy-seventh Olympiad, when Diodorua Siculua tells us 
Themiaiocles cnme to the Persian court, he could be at the moat but fourteen 
years old; for Xerses' began his reign but fourteen years before. And there 
are besides many other m consistencies in this opinion: but what hath been 
said is sufficieat to show, that it can afford no foundation for the solution of any 
part of this prophecy upon it. 

And therefore Archbishop Usher takes the other way;' and although he 
placeth the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus in the same year that 
Petavius doth, in order to the solution of his prophecy, yet he doth not com- 
pute it any otherwise than from the death of Xerxes his father, so that he an- 
ticipates the true twentieth year of Artaserses Lon^raanus in the same man- 
ner as Petavius doth, though not by joining him m co-partnership with hii 
father, but by putting bim in due succession after him, nine years sooner than 

I Kilianu. Temp, pact S.lil>. 3.*. 10.0. IH. Et de Doctilni Tenintijm.llb. 12.clS.ftc. 
< Lib. I. I Ub. tl. 

Diodnnu fficDliu, lib. 11. FlqUreliiu innmnne. 



atlier Ptoleikiy or any other author dofii; and the mne teatimciiy of Thncy^ 
del which is above mentioned, it the ground which he goes apon fiir it And 
therefeie', to reconcile this testimony widi the time aas^gaed Irf Diodonw Sicn- 
faM, &r tibe flight of Themiitoclea which b abefve menftiooed, he ^ota the death 
of Xarzea, and the raccessionof hiasmArtazenBaa, nme yeaia higher up than 
. any other writer doth: attd to patch fhii up, takes nine years Irom the reign 
of Xenea^ and adMa them to the reigft ot Artazerxes Longimaaus, his son, 
oontractinff the fonner to twelte yeirs, and enlaiging^ the hSter with Hiat of 
his son' Aamn to fiffy. In allowing no^jilher beginning to the reign of Ar» 
l^amxes Loogimanus, than from the deatu of his &ther, tne moat learned aich* 
faidiop ia most certainly in the riritt For all those among the andenta, who 
put tM flight of Themi^tocles in the reign of -^Artaxerzes Loogimanus, su|jiose 
it to be after the death of his fiuher, but in no other particular can this opmi<m 
be justifled: for, first, in oontractih^ the reign of Xenes to twelve years, and 
eniaiging that of ArtazerBes Loogimanus and his son Xerzes to fiffy, he goes 
eootrary to all that have wrote S those times, whether ancients or modems; 
and Especially to Ptolennr, who, in his Canon, assigns twenty-<xie yean to Xer- 
zes, and no more than iorty-one to Artazerzes,' ucluding the short reigns of 
Xarzea and Sogdianus hia sons, in the last of them. And although the an* 
thionty of Thu^rdides be ^reat, and Hutarch teUs us' that he hath:Charoa^ 
Lampsacus also on his side, yet die same nutarch,.fiom a great number of 
odier ancient writers, and of as good authority, concludea the co nti miy; but, 
ftdly, althou^ the authority of Tnucydides and Charon of Lampsacus shoold 
be allowed to be incontestable, and ul other authorities must be set aaUe to 
make place for theirs; yet this will not infer, that the beginning of th^ reign 
of Artezenes Longimanus must therefim be put nine yei^ higher Aan all 
others have put it, since the matter may be as well adjusted br ininffiiu^ the 
flight of Themistodes nine years lowen and this way Mr. DodwdlfaiS feU 
lowed,' and it is much the better of the two. For this only lays aside the 
authority of Diodonis Siculus, who fixeth the flight of Themistodes to the year 
above mentioned; whereas the other runs counter to that of all others that have 
wrote of the matter which it relates to. But that which looks hardest in this 
opinion is, for the sake of any historical writer, to lay aside the authority of 
FtolemVs Canon, which is burlt upon astronomical demonstrations. Although 
Thucydides be a grave author, and of incontestable authority in those matters 
of the Peloponnesian war which he writes of (for they were done in his time, 
and he was near at hand to be well informed of them, and he himself was an 
accurate observer,) yet it is possible he might be mistaken in what he tells us 
of the Persian aflairs, which were done at a distance (as this wis,) and before 
his time; for he was just bom when this flight of Themistodes happened.^ But 
Ptolemy's Canon being fixed by the eclipses, the truth of it may at any time 
be demonstrated by astronomical calculations, and no one hath ever calculated 
those eclipses but hath found them fall right in the times where placed; and 
therefore, this being the surest guide which we have in tbe chronology, and it 
beins^ also verified by its agreement every where with the holy scriptures, it is 
not, lor the authority of any other human writing whatsoever, to be receded from. 
And, as these two great men have been thus far out in placing the beginning 
of these seventy weeks, so have they been no less mistaken in the flxmg the 
end of them: for to make up the thirteen years which this reckoning fell short 
of, they have not only anticipated the beginning of these weeks nme years, 

1 Xerxes, tbe son of Artaxerxes Long imanus. reigned after his father's death only forty-flve days, and Sof- 
dianus, another of Artaierxen'sons, hIio sneceeded his brother, reigned no more than six months and fifteen 
days; so the time of both their reigns, amounting to no more than eight montlMi, they are in tbe Canon of 
Ptolemy cast into the last year of Artaxerxes. and neither of them is therein made mention of. 

8 Plut. in Themistocle. 3 In Annalibiis Thucydides. 

4 According to Aulus Oellius, Thurydides was forty years old when tbe Peloponnesian war benn. (A. 
Oellius, lib. 15. c. 23.) And the Peloponnesian war beginning toward the end of the first year of tbe eighty- 
aefvnth Olympiad, reckoning forty years upward from thence, the first of them wHI end in tbe veiy year in 
wbieli, Diodorut tells us, Themistocles made bis llight» i. e. in tbe second year of tbe aeventy-aereaUi Olym 
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but ha.ve also cut them short three years and a half in the ending, by placiiig 
the death of Chnsf in the middle of the last week, and there concluding this 
fart of the prophecy three years and a half before these seventy weeks are 
fully completed; which hath this ^rreal objection against it, that it drops the 
latter half part of the last week a9 void, and of no Eignificancy. But no nord 
of God ia given in vain; every part hath its Bignificancy, and every word of 
pronhecy Oiercin contained must have its comjJetion. For what our Saviour' 
aaitn of the law is also true of the prophets; and, as not one jot or tittle of the 
former was to pass without being fulfilled, so neither can any one jot or tittle 
of the latter ever pass away without being accomplished. And therefore, every 
part of the last week of this prophecy, that is, the last half part «j well as the 
first half part, must have its signiiicancy, and also its completion; and, accord- 
ingly, every part of it had, as well as all the rest, as shall be hereafter shown. 

By all tliis it appears, that none of those ways which have been taken for 
the computing of those seventy weeks from the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. can make it agree with the prophecy, and therefore it cannot be 
begun from thence. That which hath made so many fond of beginning the 
computation of these weeks from the twentieth year of this king, and the is- 
suing out of the commission then granted by him to Nehemiah, is the agreea- 
bleness which they think is between the prophecy and this commission, be- 
yond what they find in any of the three other grants or commissions above 
mentioned; foe the prophecy placelh the beginning of the seventy weeks at 
the going forth of the commandment to restore and build Jerusalem, and after* 
ward makes mention of the building of the streets and the walls thereof; and 
both these, they say, were rebuilt by Nehemiah, by virtue of the grant made 
to him in the twentieth year of this Artaxerxes. To this I answer, 1st, That 
Ezra, thirteen years before this grant made to Nehemiah,' speaks of a wall in 
Jerusalem ^ven to the Jews by the ftvour of the king of Persia; and therefore 
this, if literally taken, may imply, that the grant made to Ezra included a 11* 
cense or commission to build such a wall, as well as that made by Nehemiabi 
But if it be said, that the wall mentioned by Ezra, in the place which I refer 
to, is to be taken figuratively (as I acknowledge it is,) my reply hereto is: — 
And why may not then the word wall in the prophecy be taken figuratively 
also, there being as much reason for it in the one place as there is in the other? 
But, ^Jy, There is no such word as the waJi to be found in the original text of 
the prophecy; for what we there render, in our Enghsh translation, lAe mall, is, 
in the Hebrew original, /Ae diUk. 3dly. That though Nehemiah did much en- 
large Jerusalem, by bringing new colonies of the Jews thither out of the coun- 
try, and obliging them to build themselves houses and dwell there, yet this en- 
larging of the city cannot be called the restoring and rebuilding of it; for it waa 
restored and rebuilt long before, and had many streets and ceiled houses again 
erected in it,' by virtue of the decree granted by Cyrus, as hath been above 
shown. And after that, from time to time, many oiore were added to them, 
by virtue of the same decree, confirmed by Dariua HystaspeB many years be- 
fore Nehemiah came to be governor of Judea. 4thly, The rebuilding or re- 
pairing of the walls of Jerusalem, accomplished by Nehemiah, was a work but 
of fifty-two days,' and the enlarging of Jerusalem with new colonies was within 
a year after;' but the restoring and rebuilding of Jerusalem, predicted by the 
prophecy, was to be a work of seven weeks, or forty-nine years, and so long, 
fint Ezra, and after Nehemiah, laboured successively in the work of restoring 
and rebuilding the church and state of the Jews at .Jerusalem, as will hereafter 
be ihown: and therefore of this restoring and rebuilding only can the prophecy 
be understood. 

And thus far having shown that the commandment or decree, mentioned in 
the prophecy for the restoring and rebuilding of Jerusalem, cannot be understood 
either of the decree of Cyrus, or that of Darius, or of that granted to Nehemiefa 
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in the twentieth year of Artazeixes, it remains, that it must then be undentood 
of that granted to Ezra by the same Artaxerzei, in the seventh year of his 
reign, and of none other. For, besides the three commandments or decrees 
above mentioned, there was no other commandment or decree ever granted by 
any of the kings of Persia for the restoration of the Jewv in Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, after the Babylonish amtivity, but this only that was granted to Ezra. And 
therefore, if it cannot be unaerstood of any of the other mree, it must then ne- 
cessarily be this fourth, and none other. And frcxn thence to the death of Christ 
are exactly four hundred and nine^ years to a month; for in the month Nisan 
was tiie decree granted to Ezra, and in the middle of the same month Nisan,* 
Christ suflfereil just four hundred and ninety years after. 

VI. And thus much being said for the fixing of the beginning and ending 
of these seventy weeks, it remains that, for the fuller explication of all other 
particulars that are in this prophecy contained, I farther observe, that the whole 
of it, as delivered to us in Daniel ix. 24^—27, contains three branches or parts: 
ti^e first foretells events to be accomplished within seven^ weeks in general, 
and to be fully completed and brought to pass at the end oi them; the second, 
events to be accomplished precisely at the end of three particular periods, into 
which the said general number of seventy weeks is divided; and the third, 
events to be brought to pass after the expiration of the said seventy weeks in 
the times immediately following thereupon. 

I. The first branch or part of this prophecy is that which is contained in the 
twenty-fourth verse, and foretells the six events above mentioned, which were 
to be accomplished within the said seventy weeks in general, and to be fully 
completed and brought to pass at the end of them. 

II. The second branch or part of this pn^hecy is that which is contained in 
tiie twenty-fifth verse, and in the former parts of the twenty-sixth and twenty- 
■eventh verses. This divides the general number of seventy weeks into three 
particular periods, and assigns particular events to be precisely acccxnpUshed at 
the end of^ each of them. These three particular periods are seven weeks, six- 
hr-two weeks, and one week, that is, forty-nine years, four hundred and thirty- 
four years, and seven years; and the particular events to be accomplished at 
the end of each of them are, 1st, The restoring and building of the street and 
ditch of Jerusalem in troublous times; 2dly, The coming of the Messiah; and, 
3dly, His confirming of the covenant of the gospel, with many of the Jews, 
for one week, his causing sacrifice and oblation to cease in the half of that 
week, and his being cut off at the end thereof. And, therefore, applying these 
TOirticular events to their proper periods, the prophecy will be clearly thus: — 
That, numbering the said seventy weeks from the going forth of the command- 
ment or decree to restore and build Jerusalem (that is, to restore and establish 
the church and state of the Jews at Jerusalem,) there should be first seven 
weeks of that number, that is, forty-nine years, and then the said church and 
state (here figuratively expressed by the streets of the city) should be thoroughly 
reformed and restored, and all such good constitutions and establishments* (here 
figuratively expressed by the ditch) should be made and settled, as should be 
necessary, for the fortifying and preserving of the same; and that all this should 
be done in troublous times, and amidst great opposition from enemies. That, 
after sixty-two weeks from the end of the said seven weeks, that is, four hun- 
dred and thirty-four years, the Messiah should come; and that, after this, hav- 
ing for one week, the last of the said seventy weeks (that is, for the space of 
•even years,) confirmed the covenant of the gospel with many of the Jews) 
he should, in the half part of that week (that is, in the latter half part of it, 

I For Chriit wai crucified in the beginning of the Jewish Pajwover, and that always began in the middle 
or the month NiMn. 

8 It is a celebrated saying ainone the Jew?, and of ancient date among them (for it is in Pirke Aboth. 
which is one of the tracts in tln>ir Mb-hnn.) " That the constitutions of their elders are a hedge to the law," 
tlut is, to fence, preserve, and keep it, from being broken in upon and violated. But a ditch is as much made 
use of for a fence as is a liedpe; and therefore, the constitutious which fence ttie law from being violated may 
ke Ifuratively expressed by the one as well as by the other. 
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cause tbe racrificcs and oblations of the temple to cease, and, in the conclu- 
sion of the whole, that is, in (he precise ending of tiie said Mventy weeks, be 
cut ofT and die. And, accordingly, all this was exactly fulfilled and brought 

Ist, As to the period of seven weeks, il must be acknowledged, that the 
particular event of restoring and building of Jerusalem, with its BlreeU and 
ditch, in troublous tinies (by which 1 understand the restoring and settling of 
the church and state of the Jews,) is not distinctly applied thereto in th« pro- 
phecy: for, in the end of the twen^-fiM verse, both the two first periods be- 
ing mentioned together, t. e. that of the seven weeks, and that of the sixty- 
two weeks, the event of restoring and building of Jerusalem, with its street 
and ditch, is subjoined to both of them, without any distinct application to 
either, but the words immediately following in the next verse, appropriating 
the lime of the Messiah to the period of sizty'two weeks, this necessarily 
leaves the other, that is, the restoring and building of Jerusalem, with it^ itreetf 
and ditch, to be appropriated to the period of seven weeks- And accordingly, 
within the compass of the said period of seven weeks, or forty-nine years, tlua 
event was accomplished, in the full restoring and establishing of the churcb 
and state of the Jews in Judah and Jerusalem, after the Babylonish captivity; 
for this was begun by Ezra, by virtue of that commandment or decree which 
was granted to him for it, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimsnus, king 
of Persia, and atlerward carried on by Nehemiah, by virtue of another decne 
granted to him, for this purpose, by the same Artaxerxes, in the twentieth year 
of his reign. And. from the beginning of this restoration of the church and 
state of the Jews by Ezra, to the ending: an** perfecting of it by Nehemiah, in 
that last act of this reformation which is spoken of in the thirteenth of Nehe- 
miah (that is, from the twenty-third vprae to the end of the chapter,) were 
forty-nine years, as will be clearly made out, in its proper place, in the sequel 
of this history, for, during all that time this work was carrying on, and the 
great opposition which these two good men met with herein, not only from the 
Samaritans and other enemies abroad, but also from false brethren and wicked 
men at home, who hated all reformation, was the true cause that it wa> so long 
doing; and that there were such oppositions in the doing of it, this sufficiently 
verinelh the prophecy in its prediction, that it was to be done in troublous 
times. And it is observable, that, at the same Juncture of time where the re- 
storation of the Jewish church and slate ended, there the holy scriptures of the 
Old Testament do end also; for this last' reformation of Nehemiah, which t have 
mentioned, and where I place the full completion of the said restoration, is the 
last act which is recorded therein; and therefore, this ending of the period is 
of sufficient remark for this reason, as well as the other, to be taken notice of 
in the prophecy; which can scarce be said of any other that is assigned for it. 
And, — 

2(lly, From these seven weeks, or forty-nine years, reckoning sixty-two 
weeks, or four hundred and thirty-four years more (which is the term of the 
second period.) this will lead us dowm lo the coming of Christ, the Messiah, 
who is here in the prophecy predicted to come at the end of the said sixty- 
two weeks. For the words of the prophecy are, "From the going forth of the 
commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem unto the Messiah the Prince, 
shall be seven weeks and threescore and two weeks;" that is, there shall be 
seven weeks for the completing and finishing of the work for which that Com- 
mandment or decree was granted, and from thence sixty-two weeks more to 
the coming of Christ, the Messiah, here intended, that is, to the time of his 
first appearance on the ministry of the gospel. For his coming here predicted, 
must be interpreted, either of his coming at his birth, or of his coming on his 
ministry. No one saith it of the former, neither will the term of years predicted 
of it ever meet it there: and therefore, it must be understood of the latter, that 
is, his coming and first aj^earing in his ministry; and here the years predicted 
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in the prophecy will exactly find it; for the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, from whence these weeks do begin, being onncident with the year of 
the Julian period 4256, if we reckon from thence seven weeks and sixty-two 
weeks, that is, sixty-nine weeks, or four hundred and eighty-three years, this 
will ted ui down to the year of the Julian period 4739, which was the very 
year in which the ministry of the gospel first began. Tlias Christ executed at 
first, and therein made his appearance as the Messiah, by his forerunner, John 
the Baptist, for the space of three years and a half, and uter that by himself, in 
his own person, for three years and a half more. And these two beine put to- 
gether make up the last week of this prophecy, which began exactly at the 
ending of the said sixty-two weeks. And therefore, here this prophecy con- 
coming the coming of the Messiah had its completion. St. Luke' tells us, ** The 
word of God first came to John in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Csesar," empe- 
ror of Rome. And fix)m the coming of that word to John, and his preaching of 
it to the Jews,' was the berinning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and the first 
appearance of ids kingdom here on earth. And this Christ himself tells us; for 
his words are ^Luke xvi. 16,) ** The law and the prophets were until John; 
since that the Kingdom of God is preached." That is, the Jewish economy, 
under tha law and the prophets, lasted until the coming of John, and his preach- 
ing of the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins. But, from the time 
of his coming on this mmistiy, which was the ministiy of the gospel, the king- 
dom of the Messiah began. For as, in the gospel of St Matthew by the king- 
dom of heaven, so here by the kingdom of God,' is meant the kingdom of the 
Messiah, the church of Christ, which he hath here established among us. And 
therefore, this kingdom thus beginning with the preaching of John, there must 
we necessarily place the first comine of that king, Christ our Lord, who founded 
this his kingdom here among us. And this was, an hath been said, in the fif- 
teenth year of the reign of Tiberius Csesar. But here it is to be observed, that 
this fifteenth year of Tiberius oould not be his fifteenth year firom the death of 
Augustus, his predecessor for then there would have been but four years for 
the ministry of John the Baptist and the personal ministry of Jesus Christ put 
both together, which time would have been too narrow a space for the actings 
which are recorded of them in the gospel. Besides, in so short a time as must 
be allowed to the ministry of John in this case, it is not likely that he could have 
acquired that great fame; as appears not only by the gospels,* but also from the 
writings of Josephus the historian,^ that he had obtained, not only in Judea and 
Gralilee, but also through all the circumjacent regions before his death. The fif- 
teenth year, therefore, of the reign of Tiberius,** in which John the Baptist began 
to preach, must be reckoned from that time when he began to reign jointly with 
Augustus, and was, according to Vellcius Paterculus" and Suetonius,* admitted 
by him into co-partnership with him in the empire; and, by a law (which Au- 
gustus caused to be proposed and enacted by the consuls) had conferred on him 
an equal power in the government of the provinces with Augustus himself: for 
from that time the public acts went in his name, as well as in that of Augustus, 
especially in the imperial provinces, of which Syria was one:® and therefore 
from that time the years of his reign were reckoned in those provinces. And 
this happened,*® as the most learned Archbishop Usher observes, in the year of 
the Julian period 47*25; and the fifteenth year from thence brings us to the year 
of the Julian period 4739, in which (as is above noted,) the word of God came 
to John the Baptist; and the preacliing of the gospel first began. And then it 
was that Christ, by this his forerunner, manifested his coming, and made bit 

1 Chap. iri. 1. 3. 3 Mnrk i. 1. 

3 Vidp Crntii Annotntionoii in secundum rnpul Mntiliipi, ol Lightfooii Horam Hobraicas ad eundem Incum.. 

4 Matt.iii. xiv. 5 xxi. 'j(>. 5 Antiq. lib. IH. c. 7. 6 Luke iii. 1. 

7 Lib. 2. c. 1-21. Ubi verba faripnii do Tibmo hire habot.— " Honatun popniusque Rumanu? postulante patre 
eJuM (9C. Augusto) ul irquum ei Jus in omnibus provinciis oxorritibusquc esf>ct. quam oral ip«i, decreto com- 
|AexuR est." 

8 In Tib4>rio, c. 9L Ubi de Tibcrio dicit.— " I^fte per consiiles lata, ut provincias cum Augusto communite^ 
admlnistraret, siraulque centum ageret, conditolusiro in Iltyrirum profectus est." 

9 Die Cuaius. 10 In Annalibus tub «nno J. P. 47^.. 
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fint ^peaiSDce in that great work of our salvatioD, oa which he was sent. And 
from the seventh year of Artaxerxea Longimanui, when the commandment 
went forth from that king for [lie restoring of the chutch and state of the Jews, 
to this time, were just seven weeks, and sixty-two weeks, thai is, sisly-nine 
weeks, or four hundred and eighty-three years in all, exactly as thia prophecy 
predicted. 

Sdly, From this coming of our Saviour began the third period of these seven- 
ty weeks, that is, the one week, which is spoken of in the twenty-seventh 
verse; the events whereof, as there predicted, are, that " for that week the Mes- 
siah should conlirra the covenant with many, and in the half part thereof (for 
thua it ought to be rendered,' where in our English translation we read the miM) 
should cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease." And so accordingly it 
came to pass; for, during these seven years of his evangelical ministry, he did, 
first by his foreruuner,' the messenger whom he had sent before him, and then 
by himself, in his personal ministiy, confirm the covenant of the gospel with 
many of the Jews, who were converted, and admitted thereto; and Uiea, in the 
half part of the said week, that is, in the last half part thereof, when he ap- 
peared in his own person in the same ministry on which John was sent before 
him, he caused the sacrilices and the oblations of the temple to cease, that is, 
first by his preaching of the gospel, which was to supersede them; and then, 
lastly, by that great sacrifice of himself, which he once olTered for all, in his 
death upon the cross, at the end of this week, whereby they were all absolutely 
and finally extinguished for ever. For all other sacrifices and oblations till then 
being only antitypes and figurative representations of this great sacrifice after 
to be ofiered, and of no virtue or efficacy, but as they referred to it, when tliis 
was offered, all others vanished of course, as the representative doth at the ap- 
pearance of the principal, or the type or figure at the presence of the thing that 
is typified or expressed by it; and the virtue and propitiation of this one sacri- 
fice liath Buthced for all ever since. The whole latter part of the last week 
being the time of Christ's personal ministry here on earth, as the whole of it 
was employed in the preaching of the gospel, which was to cause the law la 
cease; so the whole of it may very properly be said to be employed in causing 
all those sacrifices and oblations to cease which the law enjoined; though the 
whole was not completed till at the end of this half part, by his death and pas- 
sion; for then, at the offering up of this great sacrifice, the virtue and efficacy 
of all others ceased for ever. But here it may be ohjected, that my placing the 
death of Christ at the end of this last period is against the express words of the 
prophecy; for that placeth the cutting off the Messiah at the end of the second 
period, that is, of the sixty-two weeks; tor the words of it are, (ver. 96,) 
" After threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off." To this I answer, 
Ihe word afler in this place cannot be understood to mean strictly the time im- 
mediately after, but in a large and indelioiie sense to denote flie whole next 
week which after followed; for otherwise his coming and his cutting off must 
.lave happened at the same time both li^ther, and no intermediate space would 
iBve been left for his ministry: for in the verse preceding it is positively said, 
• That from the going forth of the commandment, to restore and build Jerusa- 
lem, unto the Messiah Ihe Prince, should be seven weeks and threescore and 
two weeks;" and therefore, if at tiie end of the same aixly-two weeks he should 
be cut oB* also, then his coming and his cutting ofl' must have happened both 
together at the same time; and the consequence, which I have mentioned, must 
necessarily follow, i.e. that no intermediate space would have then been left for 
his ministry; which cannot be said. The word aper must therefore mean the 
whole week aAer at the end of which Christ, the Messiah named in that prophe- 
cy, was cut off by his death on the cross. And there is no need of expressing it 
otherwise in that place, because the cutting off and death of the Messiah Dad 

1 TticwnT'l in ibe oTifinnl HcbiFW \i aalu. vKt\i iigxaHti'L tliM MJ ptH.tMaOlllitmiia. 
S HMlicbiUl. 1. Milt. li, ID. Luke i. m vii. 3T. 
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bee„ ctly determined to that time by what wte sud before in the twen^- 
Iburth verse. For it is iRBnifcsl, that, according to the true intent and meamog 
of that part of the prophecy, his death must be there placed; for, according to 
that, it muat be there placed where it placelh the events tbal were to be accom- 
pljahed and brou^t to pass by it: but the events which were to be accomplished 
sad brought to pass by the cutting off Ute Messiah, are by Ihst pert of the said 
prophecy (ver. -24,) placed at the end of the seventy weeks, and consequently, 
at 4ie end of the laift of them; and therefore, the cutting off of the Mesnafa 
must tliere bi; placed also. And there it accordingly happened in Qw death 
and passion of Christ our Saviour, and thii part of the prophecy was exactly 
fulfilled by it 

The whole therefore of this second part or branch of the pnyphecy is thus: 
the leventy weeks being divided into three periods, that is, mto leven weeks, 
nxtr-lwo weeks, and one week; the first reached from the time of the gving 
ibrtn of the commandment to Ezra, for the restoring of the church and state 
of the Jews, in the seventh year of Artaxerses Longiraanus, to Ibe finishing 
of that work by Nehemiah, forty-nine years after, the second, from the end 
of that period to the coming of the Messiah, four hundred and Ihirty-foui 
years after; and the last from that his coming, to his cutting off by his death ou 
the cross; which was one week, or seven years after. And all these put to- 
gether fully make up the seventy weeks, or the four hundred and ninety years 
of this prophecy; and according to this computation every particutar of it hath 
been fully verified in the completion exactly agreeable thereto, and the whole 
number of years pcnnted out thereby exactly answeivd to a month: for as the 
going out of the commandment to Ezra, from whence they began, was in the 
month of Nisan, so the crucifixion of Christ was also in the same month, just 
four hundred and ninety years after. 

In. After what is predicted of these three periods, follows the third bnmcb, or 
•part of the prophecy which is contaitied in the latter end of the twenty-sixth and 
twenty -seven in verses, and foretells events to be bmughl to pass, itner tJie e\- 
{niation of the said seventy weeks, in the tiroei immediately Ibllowing there- 
upon; that is, " the destruction of the ci^ and sanctuary by the pet^le of the 
prince that was to come," who, with their armies, and de^^ting aboninttioiit, 
should inrade Judea, as with a flood, and by a terrihl^jHIiKl consuming war 
bring utter ruin and desolation upon it, and all the pec^le of the Jews that 
■hotud dwell thet«in, and consummate the same upon them in an absolute de- 
■tructioD. All which accordingly came to pass, and did, in a very signal man- 
ner, verify the prophecy in a um completion of every particular hereof. Tor 
aa the end of these seventy weeks which were determined upon that pe<^de, 
and their holy ci^, ibej having slain the Lord of life, they were thereon cast 
off by God from being his peculiar people, and tbe Gentiles were called in their 
■tead; so that thenceforth they were no more his people, nor their city Jerusa- 
lem any longer holy unto him, but both were given up and destiaea to utter 
ruin and destruction: for, immediately on their having executed the sentence 
of death upon Christ our Lord, this sentence of condemnation passed upon 
them;' and from that time all second causes operated toward the hastening the 
execution of it, til] at length the Soman armies, the people that were to come, 
under the command of Titus their prince, invaded uiem as with a torrent and 
begirt Jerusalem with their ensigns, " the abomination of desolation,"* which 
our Saviour from this prophecy forewarns his disciples of. For* they wers 
idolatrous images,* abominated by the Jews, under which those people marched 

I OkriM fbmknowinf Um wickidiiaB. A>nu11i tint ttim Mnlenn tbould bg Ibsraon MW*i u« !«■■ ■• 
KudHBiirdlntlrbtancuuil. Man. lii. Mark iJii. Luke ul. ^^ 

S Hsu. III*. IS. Hark lill. U. 3 Vide Onlll AnnDlnKoriH >d 34. un Mitt. Mn. U. 

t JoMibu UUi u* (ADliq. lib. 18. e. T.) tbal wbeD ViulUu*. (aicinnr of Sjria, wai folKt to pmi^iiwh 
JidcawlUii Boaanarny to make war a|*tDii the Arabiini, tbe cbleror tbe Jewi nel Idiii. and ■wifcUl) 
•■UMUtUBliilaadhlianiiir'Dotberwa)': foi tbey UBld not beai tbe ilibloribDH Imitnwbikh weMlB 
tk*«MlntBSdtIwhichlb(rnaKb«l. tbar wenaoaboalnaledbTlbea. Tbneniifiii ibenfcn, ts lb* 
••kl«(lbo«lma|«ita UMa, van akoBUBaiiou ta [be Jam; and. k; rauDovfthi itnolailiH* wMck w«* 
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against [hem, iavaiicd Iheir land, besiegsd tlieir holy ci(y, and by a most ca- 
lajnitoua war, brought utter desolation upon both; which, according to the rela- 
tions of Josephus (who was an historian of their own natioD, and present in all 
the actions of the war,) they executed in the moat twrible and tragical manntt 
of destruction thai wag ever brought upon any nation, and coiuummated it to 
Buch a degree upem them, that tliey have never been able to recover themselves 
ever since even to this day, though now one thousand six hundred and forty- 
five years have passed since these judgments were by the just hand of God thua 
executed upon them. 

But, for the full clearing of all that hath hitherto been said in the explica- 
cation of this prophecy, there stiU remains one great objection to ba answered. 
For it is urged, that the Artaxerxes who granted the commission lo Ezra in the 
seventh year of his reign, from whence we begin the computation of the seventy 
weeks, was the same Artaxerxes who, in the twentieth year of his reigu, granted 
another commiHi<m to Nehemiah; far the scriptures' making Ezra and Nehe- 
miah contemporary, render this beyond dispute. But that this Artaxerxes should 
be Artaxerses Longimanus, the age which Nehemiah and Sanballat must then 
have lived to, makes it, they say, wholly improbable; for Nehemiah, in the 
book of the holy scriptures called by his name (which all acknowledge to have 
been written by him,}' speakingof the reign of Darius Codomonnus, king of 
Perna, and of Ihc days of Jaddua the high-priest of the Jews, as of times past, 
he must have been alive after the death of both of them; but Jaddua not dying 
till two years after the death of Alexander the Great,' in the year of the Julian 
period 4392, from the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus to that time, 
had passed one hundred and twenty-three years: to which, if we add thirty 
years more for the age of Nehemiah, when he came to be governor of Judea 
(which is the least that can be allowed to qualify him for such a trust,) he must 
nave been at the least one hundred and fifty-three years old when he wrote that 
book, if the Artaxerxes, from whom he bad hia comroissign, were Arlaxerxen 
Longimanus. And though we suppose the writing of this book to have been 
while Darius Codnmaniis nnd Jadnun wt-re hf)th alive, and put it up as high as 
we can, that is, into the tint year of the reign of that Darius, yet this will not 
much mend the matter, for, on this supposition, Nehemiah must have been one 
hundred and forty ystn old when he wrote that book; which is sltll a very im- 
probable age in those times, and consequently, infers the supposa! on which it 
IS buUt (t. e. that it was Artaxerxes Longimanus from whom he had hts com- 
mission) to be very improbable also. And the age of Sanballat, upon the same 
suppoaal, wili not only be as improbable, but also much more so; for when Ne- 
hemiah came into Judea, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, he found him 
governor of Samaria,* under the king of Persia, and he was alive, as Josephus 
tells us,' till the besieging of Gaza, by Alexander the Great, in the fourth year 
of Darius Codomanus, at which time he died. And therefore, if that Artaxerxea 
were Artaxerxes Longimanus, SanbaDat, at the time of that siege, could not be 
less than one hundred and forty-eight years old: for from the twentieth of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanua to the fourth of Darius Codomanus, according to Ptolo- 
my's Canon, were one hundred and thirteen years; and when Nehemiah came 
to Jerusalem, Sanballat having been for some time, perchance for several years, 
fixed in the government of Samaria, he cannot be well supposed to have been 
less than thirly-five years old at that time; and putting both these numbers to- 
gether, they make one hundred and forly-eight years; and both these ages, that 
IS, that of Nehemiah and this of Sanballat, it must be acknowledged, seem very 
improbable, and most especially that of the latter: for as to Nehemiah, an ex- 
traordinary blessing upon that good man may be alleged for such an extraordi- 
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nuy age in him; but this cannot be said of the other. Each of these initmcei 
aparl look very improbable; but coming both together are much more so. And 
therefore, as we have argued above, that the Darius who granted the decree 
for the finiEhing of the temple, could not be Darius Nothus, because of the 
great and imptpbable age which Jeshua and Zerubbabel must have been of at 
the execuling of that decree: go it is argued here, in the same tnanaer, thai 
the Artaxerxes, from whom Ezra and Nehemiah had their commimions, could 
not be Arlaierxes Longimanus, because of the great and improbable ase which 
Nehemiah and Sanballat muat theu have been of at the time of their death: 
and therefore, as we have said of the former difficulty, that it can be noolher- 
wiDe solved, but by making the Darius who granted the decree for the finiihing 
of the temple to be another Darius, that is, Darius Hystaspes, who reigned 
Binety-cight years before that Darius who was called Nothus; so, in like man- 
ner, It is said of this latter difficulty, that it can be no otherwise cleared, but 
by making the Artaxeraea, who in the seventh and in the twentieUi years of 
his reign granted his commissions to Ezra and Nehemiah, to have been ano- 
ther Artaxersea, that is, Arlaserses Moemon, whose seventh ytar, and whose 
twentieth year of his reign, were just sixty years after the seventh year and 
the twentieth year of tlie reign of the other Artaxerses thai was called Longi- 
tnanus. Thus far the objection', and, if it holds good, I must acknowledge it 
overthrows the computation on which hath been built all which 1 have hitherto 
said for the explication of this prophecy. 

In answer hereto, it hath been said by some, Ist, As to Nehemiah, that in 
that passage of his book (ch. xii. 22,) where the reign of Darius the Persian, 
and the days of Jaddua the high-priest of the Jews, are mentioned, that reign 
of Darius was the reign of Danus Nothus,' and those days of Jaddua' were his 
days from his birth; which might very well have happened in the reign of the 
iaid Darius Nothus; and, 2dly, As to Sanballat, that there were two of that 
name;' the first of which was the Sanballat spoken of by Nehemiah, and the 
seconii the Siiuballat spoken of by Jusephus. But neither of these answers can 
jMMsiblv hold good, yor, 

Ist, II is manifest, that the text of Nehemiah (ch. xii. 22,) where the Levitea 
are spoken of that were in the days of Eliashib, Joiada, Johanan, and Jaddua, 
cannot be understood to mean any other days than thoi» wherein they were 
,hig^-priests. For the high-priest among the Jews was the head i^ the priests 
' andXevite^. and after the caplivi^, when there was no king in Judah, he had 
the absolute supremacy over them in all affairs relating to their office. And 
thetefore, it was then as proper for them to reckon all such afiairs by the- times 
of their high-priests, as it is now with us to reckon all actions in the state by 
the times of aur%ings; and consequently, when any thing is said to have been 
-done in such a high-priest'a time, it ia altogether as improper to understand it 
of any other time than that of his high-pnesthood, as it would be, when any 
thing is said to have been in such a king's time, to understand it-^of any other 
lime than that of his reign; and, therefore, to refer what ia here said of the 



4«yB of Jaddua, as far back as to his days from his birth, is a very forced m 
which the text cannot naturally bear. When such a thing is said to have 
ip the time of Kin| Henry VlII., will any one understand it of the time before 



1 reign, or think it any other than an absurdity so to couatnie it* And is it 
not alt^tber as absurd to understand what is here said of the Levites to have 
been in the days of Jaddua, of any other days than of those wherein he was 
high-priestP And, it is to he here observed, that the text joins with the davs 
of Jaddua, the days of Eliashib, Joida, and Johanan: for it is said, " In tM 
days of Eliashib, Joida, Johanan, and Jaddua,"* &c. And therefore, if itsbo^ 
be here asked, whether the days of Eliashib, Joiada, and Johanan, are to be 
itnderstood of the days of their high -priesthood, or of the days of their lifft 
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&cm their birth, no doubt it will be anEwered by every body, of the days of 
their high-priesthood. And why then must not the days of Jaddua be understood 
so too^ It may be farther added, what need is there in this case to name Jad- 
dua'e days at all? because, if they be understood of those before he was high- 
priest, they were coincident with the days of Joiada and Johanaa, which were 
named before- And therefore, if we understand those days of Jaddua in the 
text, of any other days than of those wherein he was high-priest, they must 
have been named twice in the same test, which would be such a faulty repeti- 
tion as it must not h& chai^d with. Nothing seems more plain, than that the 
text speaks of the days of these four mea, as in succeufon one alter ano- 
ther; and, therefore, we must not run the days of one into the days of the 
other. Besides, the whole desizn of interpretmg the days of Jaddua. in thii 
text, of the days before he was high-priest, is to support a notion that the said 
text was written before he was high-pnest. and so far back as the time imme- 
diately after his birth, about the latter end of the reign of Darius Nothus; they 
who are the patrons of this notion having no other way to make them contem- 
porary. But then, to name his days with the days of the other high-priesta, 
so many years before he came to be high-priest, and when it must be on many 
respects uncertain whether he would ever be so or no,' is what all the writings 
in the world besides cannot give us an instance of. From all this it plainly 
follows, that those days of Jaddua, in the test above mentioned, can be meant 
of no other days than tlie days of bis high-priesthood; and that therefore he 
must have been in that office before this text was written. And also it is as 
evident, that the Darius in the same text mentioned, can be none other than , 

Darius Codomannui,* in whose reign Jaddua was high-priest. For the text,* * 

bringing down the reckoning through the succession of several high-priests, i 

termmates the whole in the days of Jaddua, and the reign of Darius the Per- 
sian, which clearly makes them contemporary. And tlierefore, Darius the Per- 
sian, in that test mentioned, could be none other than Darius Codomannus, be- 
cause no other Darius but he was king of Persia while Jaddua was high-priest 
at Jerusalem. And, if go, it must be in the reign of this Darius, of the soon- 
est, that this text was written; and consequenuy Nehcmiah, if he were the - ' 
writer of it, must then have been living. And, supposing it to have been in * 

tile reign of this Darius, and in the first year of it, Nehemiah, if then living, 
must have been a hundred and forty years old; but if it were afler the deain 
both of Darius and Jaddua, as the obvious sense of the text seems to imply, he 
must then have been much older, that is, one hundred and fifty-three al the 
least, as I have above said. But neither of these is likely; and, therefore, it 
must be acknowledged, that this answer doth not remove the difficulty. 
Neither,— 

2d!y, Can the other answer remove that which ariselh from the age of San- 
ballat. For, to solve that objection, by making two Sanballats, is plainly giving- 
up the cause; it being only a shift, which can never go down with any ono 
that duly considers the matter: for it is not to be doubted, but that the Sanbal- 
lat who is said, in the last chapter of NehemiELh, to have married his daughter 
to one of the sons of Joiada the high-priest, is the same Sanballat who is metk- 
tioned so often in the former part of that book, as the great opposer of Nehe- 
miah in all his undertakings for the welfare of the children of Israel; for he is. 
in this last place, called by the same proper name of Sanballat,' as in the former 
places of that book, and hath there also given unto bim the same additional 
name of the Horonile, taken from the name of Horonaim,' a city of Mo^, 
whereof it is supposed he was a native. And it is not likely, that both these 
names should concur in any other within the time of the same governor of Ju- 
dea, but in the same person only. And that this same Sanballat, the Horo- 
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nite, ifl the same Sanballat which Josephus treateth of, is as evident; for the 
Sanballat of Nehemiah' waa governor of Satnaria, and bo was the Sanballat of 
Joacphus:' the Sanballat of Nehemiah was a great enemy of the Jews,' and so 
was the Sanballat of Josephus:' the Sanballat of Nehemiah married his daugh- 
ter to one of the sons of a high-priest of the Jews;* and so did the Sanballaf 
of Josephus: and who then is there that will not from hence conclude that 
tiiey were Iwth the same person? 

And thus far I have shown, that neither part of the objection above mentioned 
ia removed by cither of these auswers. And I have been the longer herein, 
because they have been men of great name, and great learning, who have been 
the authors of liiem, and others as great have acquiesced In them as sufficient. 
But, to come to the truth of the matter, I answer, 

1st, As to the age of Nehemiah, that the text from whence this objection is 
made, doth not infer it. For, notwithstanding what is said therein, Nehemiah 
might have been dead, as no doubt he was, a great number of years before it 
-was written: for all that is contained in the said IwellUi chapter of Nehemiah, 
from the l>eginning of it to the twenty-seventh verse of the same, was never 
written by Nehemiah, but is an interpolation (here inserted long after bis death, 
by those who received this book into the canon of scripture; for, as Ezra,' as far 
as be went in that collection which he made of the holy scriptures, inserted in 
wveral places such interpolatic^s as he thought necessary for the dearer under- 
standing of them; so they who laboured after him in the perfecting of the said 
collection, did the same in the books which ihey aiicrward added to it, till they 
had completed the whole about the time of Simon the Just: for he being the 
last of those whose latwurs were employed in the settling of the canon ot^ the 
scriptures of the Old Testament, and this bonk being the last that was received 
into it, as being the last that was written, it is justly reckoned to have been in 
his time that it was firat thus received into the number of the sacred books; and 
then this interpolation was added by him, and those who were assisting him in 
this work. Of all which particiilare a fuller account will be hereafter given in 
their proper places. And that this is an interpolati(»i, the intermptioo which 
M mane thereby in the sense and connexion cf that part of the bow doth suffi- 
■ciently show; and most learned men (bat have considered this matter are now 
-coDvittced that it is so.' 

■But, 2dly, As to the other objection which is drawn from the age of Sanbal- 
lat, the answer ia much easier; for here there is no opposition between scriptuie 
and acripture, but only between scripture and the writings of a proiane author. 
Nehemiah placeth Sanballat, the Horonite, in the time of Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus; Josephus* makes him live down to the time of Alejiander the Great, above 
a hundred years after. Here there is no necessity of reconciling one with the 
other: for, if both cannot consist together (as the great age whicti SanbaUat in 
this case roust have lived to, doth sufficiently prove they cannot,) the probae 
writer roust give place to the sacred: and therefore, the true answer to thia mat- 
ter is, Josephus was mistaken. The sacred writ, as being dictated by the Hc^ 
Spirit of God, must ever be of infallible truth: which cannot be said of the 
writings of Josephus, for they have in them many great and manifest mistakes; 
and no part of them more than the eleventh book of Antiquities, in which is 
written what gives the ground for this objection: for therein he freqtiBufly varies 
from scripture, history, and common aeuse; which manifestly proves it to have 
been the least considered, and the worst digested, of all that he hath written. 
Therein be makes Cambysea,* who was the first that reigned after Cyrus, la 

*oingonwith the 
It was Artaxerxet, 



have been the Persian kine that, by his decree, forbade the |oing 
rebuilding of the temple; whereas, Uie scripture plainly tells us it was 
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who w there named in the third place, after Cyrus.' He inserts into this book,' 
out of the apocryphal Esdraa, the fabulous and absurd story of the three cham- 
berlains contending before Darius Hjstaspes about who was strongest: and, ma- 
king ZcTubbabel to be one of them, and to obtain the victory in this contest, he 
iotroduceth Darius giving him, for the reward of this victory, a decree for ano- 
ther return of the captive Israelites to Judea; which is neither spoken of in scrip- 
ture, nor consisting with it; and placeth at the head of those who he sailh then 
returned, Zerubbabel the pavemor, and Jeshua the high-priest; whereas, it is 
certain, from Ezra, Haggai, and Zechariah, that they were then both at Jerusi'- 
lem, and there, on the exhortations of the two prophets last mentioned, setting 
forward the rebuilding of the temple. And then he goes on, out of the same 
romance, to relate as consequential to this second return (which is wholly ficti- 
tious,) all that which the scriptures tell os was done after the first; and, in some 
particulars, very much exceeds the fictions of the romancer himself; fiir he 
makes those who came from Babylon to Judea, in this fictitious return, to be four 
millions eight thousand six hundred and eighty-four men. a monstrous number! I 

and the women and children that belonged to them to t>e no more than for^ 1 

thousand seven hundred and forty-two; a disproportion which is utterly incredi- 
ble, especially among those who had pluraLty of wives. And he makes Xerxes,' I 
who succeeded Darius Hystaspes, to have been that Artaxerxes of the holy i 
scriptures, who sent Eira and Nehemiali to Jerusalem; whereas the thirty-se- || 
cond year of that Artaxerxes is mentioned in scripture,* and it is certain the ** 
reign of Xerxes did not exceed twenty-one years.' He brings not Nehemiah 
to Jerusalem till the twenty-fifth year of that Artaxerxes;' whereas the scrip- ,1 
tures tell us' be came thither in the twentieth; and he makes him to be employed 
there three years and a half in the rebuilding of the walls of the city; wnereaa 
we read in the sacred text," that it was done in fifty-two days. Ann since Jo- 
sephus hath in this book made all these mistakes, besides many more, which it 
would he too loDg to relate, I hope it wLU not he thought strange, thai I aaaert 
what he saith in this same book, in reference to Sanballat, is a mistake also: tor 
therein he tells us of him,* " That, lieing made governor of Samaria for the last 
Darius, he married his daughter to one whose father had l>een high-priest of 
the Jews: and that this son-in-law having, for this marriage, as being contrary 
to the Jewish law, been deprived of his priesthood, and driven out of Jerusalem, 
he obtained from Alexander (to whom he revolted while at the siege of Tyr«) 
license to build on Mount Gerizlm, near Samaria, a temple like that at Jerusa- 
lem, and to make his son-in-law high-priest of it; and that, after having attended 
Alexander at this siege of Tyre, and also at that of Gaza, with eight thousand 
men, about the time of the taking of the last of these he died." Thus far this 
historian. That Sanballat thus married his daughter to a son of a high-priest 
of the Jews, and built a temple on Mount Geriiim for him, I readily acknow- 
ledge; but that he built this temple by license from Alexander, or lived down to 
those times, is as great a mistake in the relator as any that I have above men- 
tioned; that he should build this temple by license from Alexander, is incon- 
sistent with what JosephuB himself tells us of the matter: for, according to him, 
Sanballat did not revolt to Alexander till he was set down before Tyre; and that 
siege and the siege of Gaza, both together, lasted only nine months. And there- 
fore, if we suppose Sanballat to have obtained this license from Alexander in 
the very beginning of these nine months, he could have had but nine months 
wherein to build a temple like that at Jerusalem, which cost the labour of many 
years, and the work of a multitude of hands to erect it. And how is it possible 
such a structure could be built in so short a time, and that especially smce all 
that while neither Sanballat himself could be present to attend it, nor those by 
whose hand and help the work was to be effected? for during all that time, Jo- 
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aephns tells uS, Sanballat stlended Alexander in the camp, and had eight thou* 
Band (if his SaEBarilans there with him, who being the raain strength and Sower 
of thai people, it is wholly improbable tliat, in Uieir absence, tliose who were 
leA behind ehuuld have capacity enough to undertiike, or hands enough to go 
through with such a work, especially when the chief projector, Sanballat him- 
Hli)' by whose direction all was to be done, was absent also. It being therefore 
utterly improbable, if not altogetlier impossible, that this temple could have been 
built by s license from Alexander, in the lifetime of Sanballat, it must follow, 
t if it were built at all by virtuf of such a license from Alexander, it must 
'e been built by the Samatitans after Sanballat was dead. But the ill circura- 
BLsaccs in which the Samaritans were with Alexander immediately after the 
time when Jcwepbus saith Sanballat died, and the great misfortunes which they 
thereon fell into, make this as improbable as the former: for Alexander was no 
eooncr gone into E^gypt. where he immediately marched after his taking of 
Gaza, but the Samaritans,' rising in a mutiny against An dromach us, a favourite 
of his, whom he had left governor of Syria, ^t ^re to the house where he was, 
and burned him to death; which justly provoked Alexander to so severe a re- 
venge against Ihem, that, on his return, he put a great number of them to death, 
expelled all the rest of them out of their city, and gave it to be inhabited by a 
colony of his Macedonians, and added their country to that of the Jews.' And 
as to the eight thousand men which had followed his camp,' he sent them into 
Thebaia, tlic remutettt province of Egypt, and there settled them on such lands 
as he caused to be distributed among Ihem in thai province, without sufiering 
them any more to return into their own country. The remainder that survived 
this ruin were permitted to dwell in Sechem, a small village near Samaria, 
which hath from that time been the head seat of that people; and there they 
hftve remained ever since, even unto this day. And whether a pec^Ie, who 
had in so high a degree provoked Alexander, should be allowed to bmid such 
ft temple by uis favour, or, if they had, could at all be in a capacity, when thus 
broken and ruined, (o accomplish it, is an easy ouestion to answer. Whoever 
shaU consider this in both its branches, will, no doubt, think it in each of them 
improbable; and tliat, with a license from Alexander, neither before the death 
. (^.fianballat, nor after it, could any such temple have been built by the Samari' 
' ''''^'t 'However, I deny not, but tiiat, as hath been already said, such a temple 
wtnfull by Sanballat upon MMuil Gerizim, and upon the occasion mentioned, 
that is, of the marriage of hia daughter with a son of the hi^-priest cf the Jews. 
But this was done long before the time of the last Darius, who was called Codo- 
mann\u, in the time of a former Danus, sumamed ^othus, who was king of Pep- 
uo, eigh^-eigbt years before him; for it appears from scripture, that this marriage 
was consummated while Joiada the son olEliashib was high-priest of the Jews,* 
and he entered on his office in the eleventh year of this Danus; and four ytfbra 
afterward (that is, in the fifth year of the high-prieathood of the said Joiada, and 
in the fifteenth year of Darius Nothua) was it, that hia soa was thus married to 
the daughter of Sanballat, as will be hereafter shown in its proper place. And 

rn this marriage followed all the rest which Josephus relates of the building 
the temple upon Mount Gerizim by Sanballat, and the making of hii 
Bon-in-law high-priest of it So that all this was done. Sot in the time of 
Daritis Codomannus, in the last year of his reign, or by license from Alex- 
auder) b^t in the time of Darius Nothus, and by license from him only granted 
in the fifteenth year of his reign to Sanballat for this purpose. And this 
clears the whole objection: for Darius Nothus, in Ptolemy's CuiOQ, imme- 
diately succeeded Artaxerxes Longimanus, in whose twentieth year Sanbal- 
lat is first made menttan of; and supposing him then to have been thirty-five 
years old, he would, in the fifteenth year of Danus Nothus, be no more than 
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«eveDly-one; which is an age thai more than the tenth part of mankind com- 
aoalj arrive unto, if we may make a judgment hereof from lie bills of mor- 
tality in London, where commonly the aged make a tenth part of the burials; 
uid none that die there used to be put inio those bills under that title unless 
they outlive seventy. That which led Josephus into this error, 1 take it, was 
the common notion, which hath long obtained among his countrymen,' that the 
Darius whom Alexander conquered was the son of Ahasuerus by Esther, and 
therefore, on bis making Artaxeraes Long imanua to be Ahasuerus, he makes the 
Darius that succeeded him, that is, Darius Notbus, to be the last Darius who 
was subdued by that conqueror. And that this was his opinion appears plainly 
from his history: for, having therein given ua an account of all the kings of 
Persia, from Cyrus to Arlaserxes fjongimanus, in that exact series of succession 
in which they reigned one after the other, without omitting so much as the Ma- 
gian usurper, (hough he reigned only seven months after Artaxerxes l^ngima- 
nus, he names none other but that last Darius, in whom the Persian empire 
ended: which is a plain argument, that he took that last Darius to have been the 
Darius that succeeded Artaxerxes Longimanus; and, if so, the ^e of Sanballat 
will then put no ditficulty upon us. But Isaac Vossius,' by an emendation of 
the text of Josephus, introduceth thereinto another Artaxerxes, as mentioned by 
him to reign in Persia between Artaxerxes Longimanus and the last Darius: for 
whereas, in the seveuth chapter of the eleventh book of his Antiquities, in all 
the printed copies, we read of Bagosea, tliat he was general -..i... ■*,..'.,!=., that 
is, of the people of Artaxerxes, he would have it to be ""•"'-•*,..£ if iiu, which 
may be rendered in En^iah, either of the other Artaxerxes, or of another Ar- 
taxerxes: and, to Justity the emendation, he brings the authority of Ruffinus, 
who, in his version of Josephus, translates this place as if the copy which he 
used had it "u .n.o 'a,..e,,;,ev. But Ruffinus'a Latin version is no sufficient stan- 
dard whereby to judge of the original, since in many places he fantastically 
varies from it And since there were two Artaaerxes' that reigned in Persia, 
after Artaxerxes Longimanus, that is, Artaxerxes Mnemon and Artaxerxes 
Ochus, whether by •'■'■h 'A,Tiiir£>i we understand the other Artaxerxes, or anottier 
Artaxerxes, the true propriety of speech will bear neither of them in thai place; 
and, if it could, a long-received reading ought in no ancient author to be varied 
from, without the authority of some good manuscript to justify the emendation; 
and there is none alleged in this case. So thtt lul that Vossius aaith about it 
can amount to no more than a conjecture, which we can build nothing certain 
upon: and to alter old authors upon conjectures only is never to be allowed, 
especially where the context will bear the one reading as well as the other: for, 
since the various fancies of men may lead to various conjectures, if there should 
be such a liberty allowed, whole books may be thus altered away, and utterly 
de&ced, by such conjectural emendations; and many good authors have already 
too mucli suffered by it. 

And thus far I have explained this important prophecy in all its parts and 
branches, and fully shown all those events in which every particular of it had 
its completion. That (here are several difEcidties in it must be acknowledged. 
The perplexities which many learned men have been led into In their explica- 
tions of it do sufficiently prove it: and the understanding in a hteral sense what 
is there meant in a figurative hath not been the least cause hereof. Not to be 
delivered in plain terms is what is common lo all prophecies, there being none 
of them without their difficulties and obscurities, There is too great an itch in 
mankind to look into futurities, which belong lo God only to know. And, al- 
though God hath been pleased so far to gratify our curiosity herein, as to give us 
prophecies for the magnifying of his omniscience among us; yet they are moat 
of them delivered in such dark and obscure terms, as not to be uioroughlj under^ 
stood till after they are fulfilled. Then the events become sure comments upon 
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AM) test And I hope, wImii die.iMder \aSi ioUy canndead all flwt if abofe 
. ^pnpoted GODCMfin^ thii terjr impoilint pmplwcj, he wiIlDe tboroiii^ ntie- 
- Ad kvw evenr particuhv of it ham had ita odnipMiaiu 

Jh^ 407. .maa?. &])— Bul^ lo letiim again to our hiatoiy, Esm hafiag fiNBid,' 
in the aecood jearor hia gtovwunenty tim nianT of tfie people had tekenatranga 
^ vivea^ contraiytothellw, snatbataeveialof theprieataandl^riteay aaweUaa 
otiber chief nien of - Ariah and Bemami^, had tran^gieawd herein, after he had, 
vi fiurting and pvqre^^inncataiMm'a.wiith'te it, he craaed prodama&pn to 
be made 1^ aU m peode dL \aatSL that had letunf ed fifom Ae c^^vitf to gather 
themaelvea together at Jenualaia, under tiie penaltyr of fiiitnmmnniaitinn and 
fafeXnre of ill dieir goodi^ and, when they weie met, he made tfwm aenafale 
of flieir ain, and engaged thdm in m promiae and covenant hefim God, to dqiazt 
fiomit, bjjcgiitlbjfinri^jAair itiingewiTea,and ofmeAi, 

flwtthe aoM of unel mi^ not'be {jollqlad widi anch an nndne oonuniztnr^ 
and thereon commdasionen were uipointaa to^nqnire into thiamattep, and canae 
efen man to do according to the law herein, iuid tibey aat down the ifirat Anr 
e(,tte tenth month to examine hereinto.-'ind made .an aid by flie fiiat day or 
Ae firrt month; aQ 4^t, in three montha* time, tha( la, in the tenfli, eleventh, 
and tweUth montha of the Jewiah year, athoMigfaMomadonwaannde of tibia 
tiansgreitton; which three montha anawer to January, nbraary, and Ifarch, in 
our Tear. 

i^Kiutthii timOi Bigthan anA Tereah,' two ^emracha of the palace, entered 
intoa oonapinK^ against the life of Kin^ Artaz«rxea« Moat lixely they were 
of thoae mo had attended Queen Yadit^ and, being now out of thmr oAcea 
by the degrading of their miatraas, and the advanddg of another into h^ P^*'^> 
to(dL that di^gdat thereat, as to reaialye to rarenge^hemadvea on Ide king Tor it; 
«f which Hordecai having aptten the knowledge, he made diacoveiy hmof to 
Queen Bather, and ahe, in fitfdecai'a namOf tothie king; whereon hiquiiy being 
made into the matter, and the whole treaaon laid open and diacorerra, the two 
traitors were both crucified for it, and the history of the whole matter was en- 
tered on the public registers and annals of the kingdom. 

Me^abyzus and Artabazus, who were appointed generals by Artazerzes for the 
Egyptian war,' had drawn together into Cilicia and Phoenicia an army of three 
hundred thousand men for that expedition; but wanting a fleet for the cariying 
of it on by sea, they were forced to tany there all this year, while it was pre- 
paring for them in Cilicia, Cyprus, and Phoenicia, and other maritime parts of 
the Persian empire there adjoining; all which time they carefully emjployed in 
exercising their soldiers, and practising and instructing them in all military arts 
for the war, which conduced not a little to the victory which they afterward ob- 
tained. In the interim, Inarus with his Egyptians and the Athenian auxiliaries, 
pressed hard their assaults upon the White Wall at Memphis; but the Persians 
valiantly defending themselves, the siege continued all this year without any 
success. 

An, 456. Artax. 9.] — But the next year after,* tlie Persian fleet beine ready, 
Artabaaus took the command of it, and set sail for the Nile; and, at the same 
time, Megabyzus marched the army over land to Memphis; where, on his arri- 
val, having raised the siege, and joined the besieged, he gave battle to Inarus 
and all hid forces, and overthrew them with a great slaughter, which fell chiefly 
upon the Egyptian revolters. After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded in the 

Sht by Megabyzus, made his retreat with the Athenian auxiliaries, and as many 
the Egyptians as would follow him, to Biblus, a city standing in the island of 
Prosopitis; which being surrounded by the Nile, and the branches of that river 
encompassing it being both navigable, the Athenians drew up their fleet into 
one of them, in a station where it was safe from the enemy, and endured a siege 
of a year and a half in that island. In the interim, the rest of the Eg3rptians, 

1 Esn iz. z. 3 Esther ii. 31. 3 CtcaiM. Dfod. Wk. lib. II. 

i TImcydidw, Ub. 1. Cteaiaa. Uodor. Bic Ub. U. 
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ifier that blow, all submitted to the conquerors, and returned again to their obe- 
dience to King Artaxerzes, excepting Amyrteus, who still maintained a pai^ 
affainst him in the fens, where he reigned many years; the Persians, by reaaon 
of the difficulty oi access to those paits, having^ been never able to reduce him. 

Jin. 454. ^drtax, ll.]«-In the meantime,' the Persian army at Prosopitis pressed 
on the siege; but finding that they could make no' work of it by the usual and com-' 
mon ways of war, by reason of^the valour and resolution of the defendants, at 
length had recourse to craft and stratagem, whereby they soon accomplidied 
what by open force they could not aifect; for having, by the* making or many 
channels, drained that. branch of the Nile in which the Athenian l^et had its 
station, they laid it on dry ground, and made a passage open for all their army 
to pass over into the island; whereon Inarus, aeein^ his case desperate, with m 
his Egyptians, and about fifty of the Athenian auuiaries^ came to composition 
with Megabyzus, and yielded to him on terms of safety for their Kves. But the 
rest of the auxiliaries, being in number about six thousand, put themselves on 
their defence; and therefore, having set their fleet on fire, stood together in battle 
array, with resolution to die with their swords in their hands, and, m imitation of 
the Lacedemonians that fell at Thermopyls, sell their lives as dear as they coiClld; 
which the Persians perceiving, an4 not being willing to engage with men so 
desperately reserved, offered them peace on terms, that they should leave Egypt, 
and have a free passage home into their own country, which way they sho]ild 
choose for their return thither; which being accepted of, they delivered the 
iiiland, with the city of Biblus, to the conquerors, and marched to Cyrene, where 
they took shipping for Greece. . But the major part of those ^t went on this 
expedition penshed in it 

And this was not all the loss which the Athenians suffered in this wan' for 
another fleet of fifty sail being sent by them for the relief of those who were 
besieged in Prosopitis, they arrived at one of the mouths of the Nile, a little 
after the place was delivered, with intention to sail up the Nile, for the assist- 
ance of their countrymen, to the place where they were-besieged, not knowing 
the misfortune that had happened to them. But they no sooner entered the 
river, but they were set upoti by the Persian fleet fh>m the sea, and assaulted 
with darts by their land army from the shore; so that they all perished, except- 
ing a very few of their ships, which broke throueh the enemy and escaped. 
And here ended this unfortunate war, which the Athenians made in Egypt, in 
the sixth year afler it was begun. And, after this, Egypt was again reduced 
under the Persian yoke, and so continued all the remammg time a[ the reign 
of Artaxerxes. 

^n. 453. ^rta9. 12.]— Joachim, the high-priest of the Jews, being dead, was 
succeeded by Eliashib his son,' who bore that office forty years. 

Haman, an Amalekite of the posterity of Agag, who was king of Amelek in 
the time of Saul,* growing to l^ the chief favourite of King Artaxerxes, all 
the king's servants were commanded to pay reverence unto him, ancl bow be- 
fore him; and all of them obeyed the royal order herein, excepting Moidecai 
the Jew, who, sitting in the king's gate, according to his office, paid not any 
reverence to Haman at such times as he passed by into the palace, neither 
bowed he at all to him: of which, being told, he was exceedmg wrath; but 
scorning to lay hands on one man only, and being informed that he was a Jew, 
he resolved, in revenge of this affront, to destroy not coly him, but also his 
whole nation with him; and to this perchance he was not a Uttle excited by the 
ancient enmity which was between them and the people of whom he was de- 
scended. And therefore, for the accoinplishing of this desigii, on the first day 
of the first month, that is, the month Insan, he called togemer his diviners, to 
find out what day would be the most lucky for the putting of it in e 

1 ThacTdHos, Ilk 1. Cteiiaa. IMo4or. Mo. Kb. Ili _ .^ _ 

9 Thacydkles, lik. 1. 3 Cbroaicoa Atorandrin. Ntbtm. zU. 10. Joae|tb. Antiq. lib. U. c S. 
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I they hax-iiig, according lo the way of divination 1 
hose eaklem people, cast lots, first upon each month, aDd aAer 
.i.av_ Jay of the month, did thereby determine for the thirteenth day 
«A twelfth month foLowing, called Aliar, as the day which they judged 
f most lucky for the accompliiihins of what he purposed; whereoa 

ith went in iitito the king, and, huving insiouatcd to him that 
L . ..i_ a certain people, dispersed all over his empire, who did not keep 

king's Jaws, but foUowed laws of their own, diverse from the laws of 
jther people, to the disturbance of the good order of his klagdoni, and 
breach of that uniformily whei-eby it ought to be governed; and that there- 
B ilwaj not for the king's profit that they should be any longer sullVred: be 
iposcd and gave counsel, that they should be all destroyed, and eictirpated 
I he whoie empire of Penia, oiid urged it aa that which was neceswry 

MlaMivkiAg of Ule peace and good order of his goveramenL To which, 
>«.|c obtained the king's consent, and an order, that on the thirteenth day of 
sr follawiiigi according at was determined by the divination of tlie Icits, it 
Jd be put in eitecution, he called the king's scribes together to write the 
ee; and it being dmwn according as he proposed, on the thirteenth day of 
_._ jame month of Ni:ian, copies lliereof were written otit and sent into aJI 
the provinces of the empire, commanding the king's lieutenants, gaveraors, 
and all other Im officers in every one of them, to destroy, kill, and cause to 
perish, all Jews, both young and old, little children, and women, in one day, 
even on the thirteentti day of Adar following, and to take the spoil of them for 
a prey; which day being full eleven months after the dale of the decree, the 
lot which pointed out that day eecms to have been directed by the special pro. 
vidence of God, that so long a space intervening, there might be time enough 
.' to take such measures as might be proper to prevent the mischief intended- 

„ But an objection being likely to rise against this, from those who had the 

- management of the king's treasury, because the destroying oT ao great a num- 

ber of the king's subjects, as tlic Jews through the whole empire nmotinled In, 
must necessatily cause a great diminution of the public taxes, be oKred ten 
thoiMand talents of silver out of his own puiae to make the king' amenda for 
it:' which sum, if computed by Babylonish talents, amounts to two millicHii one 
hundred and nineteen thousand pounds of our sterling money; but if by Jew- 
ish talents, it will be above twice as much; a prodigious sum for a private man 
^ to be owner of I As this shows the greatness of hit riches, so doth it also the 
. greatness of bis malice toward the Jews, that he could be content to |;ive ao 

k., great a price for the executing of his revenge upon them. But the king*! &• 
r • vour was then so great toward him,* that he remitted to him all that nim, and 
* ' granted him all that he desired without it; though the damage which the kii^ 
would hove «uSered by it in hii revenue, would have been much greater than 
all ^lat the enemy was able to give could have been sufficient to countervuL* 
f We ci« i^ to wonder that private men had then such vast riches. There are 
XU ipitances to be given of much greater sums in the hands of such men in thoM 
■ancient times. I shall atpresent make- mention only of two of them; Pythiua 
the Lydian, and Marcus Ctassus the Soman, the former, when Xerxes paased 
. ^ into Greece,' wa» posMiaed of two thousand talents in silver, and four millioni 
of darics in gold, which, together, amounted to near five millions and a half of 
our atwling money; and the latter,' after he had cwisecrated the tenth rf all 
that he had to Hercules, feasted aU the people of S«he, at ten thousand tablet, 
and had given them in a donative of com, to every citizen, as much a* would 
last him three months, found the remainder of his estate to be seven thousand 
one hundred Roman talents, which amounts to above a million and a half of 
our money. This may seem much to us at present But the wonder will 
cease, when we consider that from the time of David and Scdomon, and fbr 
above one thousand five hundred yeara afterward, gold and wlver were in muck 
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greater plenty in the world than either of them is at present Ihit immense 
riches which' Solomon had in fold and silver/ the prodigious quantities of both 
these which Alexander found in the treasuries of Darius, and* the vast loads ^f 
them which we find oflen to have been carried off in triumph before Roman 
generals,' when they returned from conquered provinces, and the excessive 
•ums which some of the Roman emperors expended in their luxurious and fan- 
tastical enjoyments,' and in donatives to their armies, and many other instances 
in the histories of tiie times I have mentioned, sufficientiy prove this.* But at 
length the mines which furnished this plenty, especially those of the Southern 
Arabia Twhere we suppose was the Ophir of the ancients,) hems exhausted, 
and the burning of cities, and great devastations of- countries, which after fol- 
lowed from the eruptions of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarous na- 
tions in the west, and of the Saracens, Turks, and Tartars, in the east, having 
wasted and destroyed a great part of the gold and silver which the world before 
abounded with, this induced that great scarcity of both which afterward ensued, 
and which the mines of Mexico, Peru, and Brasil, have not as yet been able 
fully to repair. 

It is hard to find a reason for Mordecai's refusing to pay this respect to Ha- 
man, which may be sufficient to excuse him for thus exposing himself and all 
his nation to that destruction which it had like to have drawn upon them. That 
which is commonly said is, that it was the same adoration which was paid to the 
king of Persia; and that consisting in the bowing of the knee,* and tne prostra- 
tion of the whole body even to the ground, it was avoided by Mordecai, upon 
a notion whieh he had of its being idolatrous.* But this being the common 
compliment which was constantiy paid to the kings of Persia by all that were 
admitted into their presence, it was no doubt paid to this very king by Ezra and 
Nehemiah, when they had access unto him, and after also by Mordecai himself; 
for otherwise he could not have obtained that admission into his presence, and 
that advancement in his palace, which were afterward there granted unto him. 
And if it were not idolatrous to pay this adoration to the king, neither could it 
be idolatrous to pay it to Haman. The Greeks would not pay this respect to 
the king of Persia, out of pride; and, excepting Themistocles, and two or three 
more,^ none of them could ever be brought to it.* I will not say that this was 
the case of Mordecai in respect of Haman. It seems most probable, that his 
refusing to pay him this reverence was from a cause that was personal in Ha- 
man only. Perchance it was, because Haman being of the race of the Amale- 
kites, he looked on him as under the curse which God had denounced against 
that nation,* and therefore thought himself obliged not to give such honour unto 
him. And if all the rest of the Jews thought the same, this might seem reason 
enough to him to extend his wrath against the whole nation, and to meditate 

1 The f old wherewith he overlaid the Mnctum Banctoruin only, a room in Ihe temple thirty ftet tquflK, and 
thirty feet h'tgtk, beaides what wa» expended on other parta of the temple, and in the utensils and veaaetoofit, 
amounted to six hundred talent*, which, reduced to our money, ia four millions three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds sterlinf; and the fold which he had in one year from Ophir. amounted to four hundred ani 
fifty talenta, which, reduced to our money, is three millions two hundred and ft>rty thousand pounds; and liin 
annual tribute in irold. beside silver, was six hundred and rixtv-six talents, which amounts to four milUoiia 
•evf>n hundred and ninety-five' thousand two hundred pounds of our sterlinf money. 

3i9e« Diodorus 8iculiis, Arrian. and Quintus Curtius. 3 See the Roman Ustoriana. 

4 One of these instances may be in Lucullus, a Roman senator; for in one of his halls, which be called 
Apollo, he expended fifty thousand Roman denarii every time he supped there (which ia near sixteen hnn> 
dred pounds of our money.) and there he supped as often as any of the better sort supped with him. The 
words of Plutarch, who tHIs us this In the life of Lucullus. express no more than that the supper eo#t him fiva 
myriads; but this, in st^Kt pmpriefy of speech, can In that author be meant of no other myriads but of de- 
narii. If we carry th<» valuation down to that of sestertii, five myriads (thatia. fifty thousand) of them will 
amnunt to a qiiart«>r Ihe aum above mpntioned, that is, fonr hundred pounds of our money; and this ispro> 
digi'Mis enough to be spent in a aupper for the entertainment of two Roman senators (for no more were pre- 
sent at the siippvr particularly mentioned by that author.) and ia a great instance of the prodigioua wealth 
of the ent«>rtainer. 

5 Vide Rrinsioiiium dc Regno Pors. lib. 1. s. IA— 90. 6 Josephua Antiq. lib. 11. c, 6. 

7 One of ih^se was Tlmaeoras, an Athenian, on whom the people of .Athena paesed sentence of death mr 
It. thinking the honour of their whole citv debased by thia m«an aabmlsaion of one of their dtiaena to Dia 
that was then the frreatest kiiiff of the whole earth. Valer. Max. lib. 6. c 3. ^ - « . n^ 

8 VidePlutarclmminThemistoele.etPelopidaet Aitaxerxe. Herodoc. lib. 7. Jdatliium,Ub.©.c.». eiuif- 
neliiim Nppoiem in Conone. 

9 Exod. xvi. U. 1 Bam. zv. 8, 3. 
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Oe ""f l^m ttU in ret-enge liereof. But whatsoever wu the ctxum 

iha :ai tg refuse the payment of thia respect to the king* favour- 

4n„ at favounte to obtain the decree above mentioned, for the 

iji the whole Jewish nation in revenge for it. 
heard «f this decree, he made' great lamentation, as did also 
shan with him; and therefore, putting on sackcloth, he sat 
t> without the king's pate (for he might not enter within it 
-.a. uitiis,, I being told Esther, she sent to him to know what the mat- 

was; whereuu [ordecai acquainted her with the whole state of the case, 
1 sent hor a co of the decree, that thereby she might fully see tlie mischief 
t was intendci ^nst her people, absolutely to destroy there and root them 
, [fom the face ^^ the earth; and therefore commanded hei forthwith lo go in 

i > the king, and make supplication for them. At first she excused herself 

,Aiise of the law, whereby it was ordained, that whosoever, whether man or 
ptan, should come in unto the king into tlie inner court, who wa« not called 
'' should be put to death, excepting such only to whom the king shotild bold 

uui the golden sceptre in his hand, Siat he might live; and she wM afraid of 
hazarding her life in this case. Whereon Monacal, sending to berag&io, told 
ker, that the decree extended universally to all of her nation, without any ex- 
ception; and that, if it came to execution, she must not expect to escape mot« 
than any other of her people; that Providence seemed to have advanced hec of 
purpose for this work; but if she refused to act her part in it, then deliverance 
ihould come some other way, ttid she and her father's house should perish; for 
he was fully persuaded, God would not sufTer his people to be thus totally de- 
stroyed- Whereon Esther, resolving to put her life to hazard for the safety of 
her people, desired Mordecai, that he and all the Jews then in Sbusban should 
fast three days for her, and offer up prayer and humble supplication to God lo 
prosper her in the undertaking; which being accordingly done, on the ihinl day, 
Esther put on her royal apparel, and went in unto the king, where he was sit- 
ting upon his throne, in Oie innpr pari of Ihe palace: and as soon as he saw her 
■tanding in the court, be showed taTour unto her, and held out hii goltlen Kep- 
tre toward her, and Esther going near, and touching the top of it; Bad thereby 
ber life secured unto her. And when the king asked her what her petiticMi wu, 
■t fint she only desired that he and Haman would come to a banquet wluch (he 
had prepared lor him. And when Haman was called, and the king and he were 
at the banquet, he asked ber again of her petition, promiaing it shotild be granted 
her, even to the half of his kingdom; but then she desired only that tne long 
•ud Haman would come again the next day to the like banquet, intimatiDg, th^ 
tiien she would make known her request unto bini. Her intention, in denring 
ihus to entertain the king twice at her banquets, before she made known ber pe- 
tition unto him, was, that thereby she might the more endear herself to himi 
and ,dispoae him the better to grant the request which she had to make unto him. 
Haman, being proud of the honour of being thus admitted alone with, the 
king to the queen s banquet, went home to his house much puded up herewith. 
Bnt, in his returning thither, seeing Mordecai sitting at the gate of the palace, 
and still refusing to bow unto him, this moved bis indignation lo such a negree, 
that on his coming to his house, and calling his friends about him to rehte to 
tiiem the great honour that was done him by the king and queen, and the hi^ 
advancement which he had obtained in the kingdom, he could not foibear com- 
plaining of the disrespect and affiont oflered him by Mordecai. Whereon they 
advised him to cause a gallows to be built of Bity cubits height, and next morn- 
ing to ask the king to hare Mordecai to be hanged thereon. And accordingly 
he ordered the gallows immediately to be made, and went early next moming 
to fito palace for the obtaining of a grant &om ihe king, to bang Mordecai oa 
ft But that morning the Idsg awaking tooner than ordinaiy,' and not beinx 
■ble to compoM himself again to sleep, he called for the bock of the ncotm 
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knd cfaroniclea of the kingdom, and caused Lhem to be read unio him; wherein 
finding an account of the conspiracy o( fiigthan and Teresh, and that it wat 
discovered by Mordecai the Jew, the king inquired what honour had been done 
to him for the same; and being told that nothing had been done for him, he 
inquired who was in the court; and being told that Haman was Gtandklg there 
(for he intended early to speak to the king for the purpose I have mentjoned,) 
he ordered him to be called in, and asked of himr what should be done to the 
man whom the king delighted to honour. Whereon Haman thinking this 
honour was intended for himself, gave advice, that the royal apparel should be 
brought which the king used to wear, and the horse which was kept for his 
own riding, and the crown royal which useth to be set on his head, and that 
this apparel and horse should be delivered into the hands of one of the king's 
most noble princes, that he might array therewith the man whom the king de- 
lighted to honour, and bring him on horseback through the whole city, anrfpro- 
claim before him. Thus shall it be done unto the man whom the king delight- 
eth to honour. Whereon the king commanded him forthwith to take the ap- 
parel and horse, and do all this to Mordecai the Jew, who sat in the king's gste, 
in reward for his discovery of the treason of the two eunuchs. All which Ha- 
man having been forced to do, in obedience to the king's command, he returned 
with great sorrow to his house, lamenting the disappointment, and great morti- 
ficalion he had met with, in being thus forced to pay so signal an honour to his 
enemy, whom he intended at the same lime to have hanged on thi: gallows 
which he had provided for him. And on his relating of this to his iriendi, 
they all told him, that if this Mordecai were of the seed of the Jews, this bad 
omen foreboded, that he sliculd not prevail against him, but should surely fall 
before him. While they were thus talking, one of the queen's chamberlains 
came to Haman's house to hasten him to the banquet, and seeiiig the gallows 
which had been set up the night before, fully informed himself of the intent 
for which it was prepared. On the king and Haman's sitting down to the ban- 
quet', the king asked again of Esther wliat was her petition, with like promise, 
Bs before, of granting of it to her even to the half .of his kingdom. Whereon 
■he humbly prayed the king, that her life might be given her at her petition, 
and her people at her request; for a design was laid for the destruction of her, 
and all her kindred and nation: at which the king asking with much anger, 
who it was that durst do this thing, she told him that Haman, then present, was 
the wicked author of the plot, and laid the whole of it open to the king. Where- 
on the king rose up in great tvrath from the banquet, and walked out into the 
garden adjoining; which Haman perceiving, fell down before the queen upon 
Uie bed on which she was sitting, to supplicate for his life; in which posture 
the king having found him on his return, spoke out in great passion, What! 
will he force the queen before me in the house? At which words the servants 
present immediately covered his face,* as was then the usage to condemned 
persons; and the chamberlain, who had that day called Haman to the banquet, 
acquainting the king of the gallows which he saw at his house there prepared 
for Mordecai, who had saved the king's life in defecting the treason of the two 
eunuchs, the king ordered that he should be forthwith hanged thereon, which 
was accordingly done; and all his house, goods, and riches, were given to Queen 
Esther, and she appointed Mordecai to be her steward to manage the same. 
On the same day, the queen acquainted the king of the relation which Morde- 
cai had unto her; whereon the king took him into his favour, and advanced 
him to great power, riches, and dignity, in the empire, and made him the 
keeper of his signet, in the same manner as Haman had been before. 

But still the decree for the destruction of the Jews remaining in its full force,* 
the queen petitioned the king the second time to put away this mischief from 
them. But, according to the laws of the Medes and Persians,' nothing being 
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''' which had been decreed and written jq the king's i 

ting's sea], nnd Uie ilectve procured by Hainan against the 

I thus written and sealed, it could not be recalled. All. there- 

iig could du, iu compliance with b^r request, was to give the 

d:w dcci«e, sucli a ptnver to defend themseUes against ail that 

1 them, as might render tlie former decree ineffectual: ajid for tliat 

kither and Monlicai draw such a. deci-ee in words, tn strong aa they 

v^ _ BO the former miglit be hindered from being executed, tliough 

Duld iiui nulled. And therefore the king's scribes being again called, 

Ibe twcn. d day of the third month, a new decree was drawn, ju«l two 

I ■"•*•- and len uays after the former; wherein the king granted lo the Jews, 

're in every city of the Persian empire, full license to gather themselves 

and stand for (heir lives; and to destroy, stay, and cause to pensh, all 

.cr of the people and province that should assault them, with their little 

aid women, and to take the spoil of Iheni fot a ]>rey. And this decree 

i.g written in the king's name, and sealed with his seal, copies hereof were 

uidWn out, and especial messengers were despatched with lliem into all the 

provinces of the empire. 

In the interim,' Megabyzus having reduced the whole kingdom of Egypt, 
except the fenny part held by AinyrtiEUs, and there settled all matters again 
under the dominion of King Artajcerxes; he made Sartamas governor of that 
country, and returned to Susa, carrying with him Inarus and his Grecian pri- 
soners. And having given tlic king an account of the articles he bad granted 
them of life and safety, he obtained of them a ratification of the same, although 
with difficulty, because of the king's angvr against them for the death of Acbie- 
menides his brother, who was slain in battle against them. But Hamestris, the 
mother of both these brothers, was so eagerly set for the revenging of the death 
of her son, that she not only demanded, that Inarus and his Greeks should be 
delivered up lo her (o be put to death for it, contrary lo the articles given them, 
buttlao required that iMegabyzus hiinficlf, though her son-in-law, sliould undergo 
' the "nme punishment, tor granting them such articles as should exempt tbem 
from that just revenge, which in this case she ought to execute upon th«in. 
And it was with difficulty that she was for this time put off with a denial. 
^a. 462. ^riax. 13.] — The thirteenth day of Adar drawing near,* when the 
. decree obtained by Hainan for the destruction of the Jews was to be put in ex- 
ecution, their adversaries every where prepared to act against them according 
to the contents of it " And the Jews, on the other hand, by virtue of the second 
decree above mentioned, which was obtained in their Javour by Esther and 
Mordecai, gathered themselves together in every cily where they dwelt, through- 
^vut all the provinces of King Artaxerxes, lo provide for their defence; so that, 
~',on the said thirteenth of Adar, through the means of these two different and 
■ diacordsint decrees, a war was commenced between the Jews and their enemies 
throughout the whole Persian empire. But the rulers of the provinces, and the 
lieutenants, the deputies, and other officers of the king, knowing in what power 
Esther and Montecaf were then with him, through fear of them, so favoured 
the Jews, that tbey prevailed every where against all those that rose up against 
them; and^ on that day, throughout the whole empire, slew of their enemies 
seventy-five thousand persons; and, in the city of Shushan, on that day and the 
next, eight hundred more, among which were the ten sons of Haman, whran, 
hy a special order from the king, they caused all to be hanged, perchance upon 
the same gallows on which Haman their father had been hanged before. 

The Jews being thus delivered from this dangerous design, which threatened 
th^n with no less than utter extirpation, they made great rejoicings for it on the 
two days following, that is, on tlie fourteenth and fifteenth days of the said 
month of Adar. And,* by the order of Esther and Mordecai, these two days, 
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with the thirteenth that preceded them, were set apart and consecrated to hm 
annually observed for ever afler in commemoration hereof; the thirteenth as a 
fast, because of the destruction on that day intended to have been brought upon 
them, and the other two as a feast, because of their deliverance from it And 
both this fast and this feast they constantly observe every year on those daya 
even to this time.' The fast they call the fast of Esther, and the feast the feast 
of Purim, from the Persian word jDurint (which signifieth lots,) because it was W 
the casting of lots that Haman did set out this time for their destruction. This 
feast is the Bacchanals of the Jews, which they celebrate with all manner of 
rejoicing, mirth, and jollity; and therein indulge themselves in all manner cff 
luxurious excesses, especially in drinking wine even to drunkenness, which they 
think part of the duty of the solemnity, because it was by the means of the wine 
banquet (they say) that Esther made the king's heart meny, and brought him 
into that good humour which inclined him to grant the request which she made 
unto him for their deliverance; and therefore, they think they oi^ht to make 
their hearts meny also when they celebrate the commemoration oi it During 
this festival, the book of Esther is solemnly read in all their s3magogC8 from 
the beginning to the end, at which they are all to be present, men, women, 
children, and servants; because- all these had their parts in this deliverance 
which Esther obtained for them. And as often as the name of Haman oc- 
curs in the reading of this book, the usage is ibr them all to clap with their 
hands and stamp with their feet, and cry out. Let his memoiy perish. This is 
the last feast of the year among them: for the next that follows is the Passover, 
which always falls in the middle of the month which begins the Jewish year* 

Jin. 450. ^rtax. 15.]— *The Athenians, having provided themselves with ano- 
ther fleet, after the loss of that in Egypt,* sent Cimon with two hundred sail 
again into Cyprus, there to carry on the war against the Persians; where he 
took Citium and Malum,, and several other cities, and sent sixty sail into Egypt 
to the assistance of Amyrtseus. At the same time Artabasus was in those seas 
with a fleet of three hundred sail; and Megabyzus, the other general of Kinff 
Artaxerzes, had a land army of three hundred thousand men on the coiit of 
Cilicia; but neither of them had the- success in tliis -war which they had in 
the last For, 

^n. 449. Artax. 16.} — Cimon,' on the return of his ships from Egypt, fell on 
Artabasus, and having taken a hundred of his ships, and destroyed several 
others, pursued the remainder to the coasts of Phcenicia; and, being flushed 
with this success, on his return landed upon Megabyzus in Cilicia, and over- 
threw him also, making a very great slaughter of his numerous army, and then 
sailed back again to Cyprus with a double triumph. 

Artaxerxes hearing of these great losses sustained both at sea and land,' be- 
came weary of so destructive a war, and therefore, upon thorough advice 
taken with his counsellors and ministers, came to a resolution of putting an end 
to the calamities of it, by coming to an accommodation with the. enemy; and 
accordingly sent to his generals and commanders, who had the charge of the 
Cyprian war, to make peace with the Athenians on the best terms they could. 
Whereon Megabyzus and Artabasus, sending ambassadors to Athens to make 
the proposal, plenipotentiaries were appointed on each side to treat of the mat* 
ten and they came to an agreement on these terms, first. That all the Grecian 
cities in Asia should have their liberty, and be left free to live according to their 
own laws; secondly. That no Persian ship of war should any more api>ear on 
any of those seas, which lie from the Cyanean to the Chiliaonian islands, that 
is, from the Euxine Sea to the coasts of Pamphylia; thirdly, That no Persian 
commander should come with an army by land within three days' journey of 
those seas: fourthly, That the Athenians should no more invade any of the terrir 
tories of King Artaxerxes. Which articles, being ratified and sworn to on both 
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rfjt^ bMM WW eoadiidad. Aad to AmIsWw onded, dhr it hid eoatibmi 
fiote m tima Oat fhe Alfaeaiuii bQmed Shidii (iHuch itm te tnt b^paiiuif 
cT^) -fall flftf"one yean, to flie dettradiaa of a iPMt imiilMr of AMoop boft 

; >«dte. In the interim CJmon dWi at Cjtjmn, and flrtAlhwiiteo wtamed^wA 

^' m fapae info ABiena, and aflar diiii ten no now faite tiaia laidL 

A.|d8.ddMBai IT.}— 4Bng Aitaimaifw,* bein^ uailinipTy aoiicitod bjr liia 
/* moHmt to defifier to nor Inaioi ji^ flie Atlutaianafdio #0n tdtien im Vaa 

^ -im lloTtt ^>*^ "Im ™i^^ iet«n^ on them thdNaafli ST kar aon ArhamfnUoi, 
■ftar Jaaiinc.fBr fito yoan reoated her miwaaried and iwWa ai ii in i u i lan iBai^ 
itaa aft laafc tmd oiit bj inem td yieU to her rem^ andOiapriioBeiallwndB* 
lifend to hen wfaenon die crariwomany Without hacfing ai^ legard to the 
mfalie laifli wbicfa had b«A plig^d fx ttieir nfety, tplmd Inanu toba am- 
ledt'and die headiof the lert tobeatrackofli aft trtiidi M^pfajma ivaa ooe* 
• deedini^ grieved and offimded; tof it beinff on hii ennpimit m their aafcljr 
Ifairttfmr had randoed themaelvea, he dioa^ it great M wnour done Urn &at 
it was thus violatedi and dienfiire retired in diaoMtont into Syria* tihe pRnrinee 
of yMA he waa governor, and, to revenge the wrioog, flieie iMaed an inny, 
and rebelled against the king. ^ 

i^^^ jSn. 447. ArUa. la]— T6 npreas diis rebellion/ Aitamxea *ttt Oriria, a 

^ ; mime nohteman of his coini, with two hundred dioosand men into Syria. Baft 
Mnpbysnsy having met him in batHe, woonded hkn, and took him. pisoner, 
aha put his whole anny to lliriit Bat AitazenDas, havmg aent a tteasenger 
to dmaiand him, Megainrcas formwifli released bun, Imd, as soon as hn wonSdi 



I - . weae healed, sent faim back again to the ling^ 



^, 



An. 446. dMaar. 19.>— Hie next year ftltowing^ Ae kiiw sent anotter ahny 
againat Um,^ onder the command of Menostanea, son to Artarius, jpyviemor of 
fibjloB, and one of his brothers. Bat be had no better fiftane ttia year than 
tbtf ftnner ^enetel had in the latt; for, bein|^ in die same manner vwnqpdshed 
and put to fli^^ Megabyzos gained a great victoiy over him. Whereby Axtax- 
eixas perceivmg that he co^d not prevail against him by force of arms, sent 
Artarius his brother, and Amytis his sister, who was wife to Megabyzus, with 
several other persons of quality, to reconcile him unto him, and bring him by 
fair means to return to his du^; by whose interposition the difference being 
made up, the king granted him his pardon, and he returned again to court 
But, while the king was hunting, a lion having raised himself upon his hinder 
legs against him, Megabyzus, who was then present, out of his zeal to extricate 
the king from this dansfer, threw a dart at Uie lion, and slew him. But Artax- 
erxes, laying hold of this light pretence to express the bitter rancour which he 
still retained in his mind against him for his late revolt, ordered his head to be 
struck off, for presuming to strike at the beast before him; and it was with diffi- 
culty that Amytis his wif^, and Hamestris her mother, with their joint petitions, 
prevailed so far in his behalf, that his sentence of death was changed into that 
of banishment: whereon he was sent to Cyrta, a place on the Red Sea, there 
to lead the rest of his life under confinement But after he had lived there 
five years, having made his escape from thence, and under the habit and dis- 
guise of a leper, got safe to his own house at Susa, he was there, by the means 
of his wife and her mother, again restored to the king's favour, and continued 
in it ever after to the time of his death, which hi4)pened some years after, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age, and was then very much lamented by the 
king and sil his court: for he was the ablest man, both in council and war, that 
was in the whole empire, and to him Artaxer^ces owed his life, as well as his 
crown, at his first accession to the government But it is a dangerous thinf 
for a subject to have too much obliged his prince; and this was the cause of Ji 
the misfortunes that happened unto him. 

Ezra* continued in the government of Judea till the end of this year, and by 
virtue of the commission ne had from the king, and the powers granted him 
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thereby, he lefonned the whole bMb of the Jewish church tccording to the ■ 
law of Moses, in which he was excellently learned, and settled it upon that 
bottom upon which it afterward stood to the time of our Saviour. The two 
chief things which he hail to do, were to restdre the observance of the Jewish ' 
kw, according to the ancient approved' usages which had been in pradlce 
bef(»e the captivity, 'inder the directions df the prophets, and to collect together 
and set forth a correct edition of the holy sciiptures; in the performance « both 
which, the Jews tell us, lie had the assistance of what they call the great syna- 
gogue, which, they tell us,' was a convention consisting of one hundred and 
twenty men, who lived all at the same time under the presidency of Ezra, and 
were assisting to him in both these two works; and, among these, they named 
Daniel, and his three friends, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abendego, as the first 
of them, and Simon the Just as the last of them; thou^, from the last mention 
which we have of Daniel in the holy scriptures, to the time oi Simon the Just, 
there had passed no less than two hunned and fifty years. But all this they 
reccmcile by that absurd and wretched account which they give of the histoiy 
of those times; for they tell us, that the whole Persian empire lasted only fifty- 
two years (fB hath been before taken notice of,) and that the Darius whom we 
call Darius JEiystaspes was the Darius whom Alexander conquered, and that tha 
same was the Artaxerxes (which they will have to be the common name 
of all the kings of Persia in those times) who sent Ezra first, and afterward 
Nehemiah, to Jerusalem, to restore the state of the Jews; and that Simon the 
Just was the same with Jaddua the high-priest, who received Alexander at 
Jerusalem. And according to this account, they might indeed all have lived -^ 
together in the seventh year of this Darius (or Artaxerxes as they would call 
himr) when they say Ezra first went to Jerusalem; for that he was in the middle 
of the said fifty-two years, according to their computation, at which time Jaddua 
might veiy well have been of an ape capable to assist in those councils; and it 
is not impossible but Daniel might have lived down to it, for the scriptures ^ves 
us no account of his death. The truth of this matter seemeth most likely 
to have been, . that these one hundred and twenty men were such principal 
elders, as lived in a continued succession fh>m the mrst retuixi of the Jews, alter 
the Babylonish captivity, to the death of Simon the Just, and laboured in their 
several times, some after others, in the canying on of the two great works above 
mentioned, till both were fully completed in the time of the said Simon the 
Just (who was made high-priest of the Jews in the twenty-fifth year after the 
death of Alexander the Great,^ and Ezra had the assistance of auch of them as 
lived in his time. But the wnole conduct of the work, and the gloxy of accom- 
plbhing it, is, by the Jews, chiefly attributed to him, under whose presidency 
(ihey tell us) it was done. And there they look on him as another Moses:' 
for the law, they say, was given by Moses, but it watf revived and restored by 
Ezra, after it had been in a manner extinguished and lost in the Babylonish 
captivity; and, therefore, they reckon him as the second founder of it. And it 
is a common opinion among them,* that he was Malachi the prophet; that he 
was called Ezra as his proper name, and Malachi (which signineth an angel or 
messenger) from his office, because he was sent, as the angel and messenger of 
God, to restore again the Jewish religion, and establish it in the same manner 
as it was before the c&^tivity, on the foundation of the law and the prophets. 
And, indeed, by virtue of that ample commission, which he had from Kinff 
Artaxerxes, he had an opportunity of doing more herein than any other of hia 
nation; and he executed all the powers thereof to the utmost he was able, for 
the resettling both of the ecclesiastical and political state of the Jews, in the 
best posture they were then capable of; and from hence his name is in so high 
esteem and veneration among tne Jews, that it is a common saying among their 
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Ttritere, that if the law had not been given by Moses, EzjK va^ itorthy by 
it should have bewi giien. 

As to the ancient and approved usages of the Jewish church, which had 
been in practice before the captivily, they had, by Jeehua and Zerubbabet, with 
the chief ciders their conlemporaries, and by others that after succeeded theni, 
been a gathering tc^ether from their first return lo Jerusnlem, as they couid be 

* recovered from the memories of the ancients of their nation, who had either 
Been them practised themaclves before the captivity, or had been informed con- 
cerning them by their parents, or others who had lived before them: all these, 
and whatsoever else was pretended to be ol the same nature, Ezra brought un- 
der a review; and having, atter due enmination, allowed such of them as were 
to be allowed, and setded them by his approbation and authority, they gave 
birth to what the Jews now call their oral law. For they own a twofold Uw;' 
the firtt, the written law. which is recorded in the holy scripttires; and Ih* k- 
cond, the oral law, whicli they have only by the tradition of thar eldera. AmA 
both these, they say, were given them by Moses from Mount Sioai; of which 
the farmer only was commitled to writing, and the other delivered down lo 

^ lliem, from generation to generation, by the tradition of the elders. And, 
(herefore, holding them to be both of the same authority, as having both of 
tiiem the same divine original, they think themselves to be bound as much by 
the latter as the former, or rather much more: for the written law is, they ray,' 
in man;^ places, obscure, scanty, and defective, and could be no perfect rule to 
them without the oral law; which containing, according to them, a full, com- 
)lele, and perfect interpretation of all that is written in the other, supplies all 
he defects, and solves all the dit&culties of it And, therefore, they observe 
the written law no otherwise tlian according as it is ejqMiunded and interpreted 
by their oral law. And hence, it is a common saying among them, that the 
covenant was made with them, not upon the written law, but upon the oral law. 
And, therefore, they do in a manner lay aside the former lo make room for the 
laller, aatl resolve th^ir whulc ruligioa into their traditions, in the some Diauacr 
as the Komanists do theirs, having no farther regard lo the written word of God 
than as it agrees with their traditionary explications of it, but always preferring 
them thereto, though, in many particulars, they are quite contradictor; to it 
which is a corruption that had grown to a great height among them even fa our 
SaTiour's time; for he chai^th them with it, and tells them (Mark vii. 13,) 
that they made the word of God of none effect through their traditions. But 
they have done it much more since, professing a greater regard to the latter 
than the former. And hence it is, that we find it so often said in their writings, 
that the words of the scribes are lovely above the words of the law; that uie 
Words of the law are weighty and light, but the words af the scribes are all 
weighty; that the words erf the elders are weightier than the words of the pro- 
phets (where, by the words of the scnbes, and the words of the elders, uiey 
mean the traditions delivered to them by their scribes and elders:) and, in other 
places, that (he written text is only as water, but the Mishnah and Talmud (in 
which are contained their traditions) are as wine and hipi)ocras: and again, that 
the written law is only as salt, but the Mishnah and Talmud as pepper and 
sweet spices. And, in many other sayings, very common among them, do they 
express the high veneration which they bear toward the oral or traditionary law, 
and the little regard which they have to the written word of God in comparison 
of it, making nothing of the latter' but as expounded by-Ahe former, as if the 
written word were no more than the dead letter, and the traditionary law alone 
the soul that gives the whole life and essence thereto. And this being what 
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tiiey hold of their traditions, which they call their oral law, the account which 

'ti^ give of its origuial is as followeth: 

For th^y tell us, that at the &ame time when God gave qato Moses the law 

'mi Mount Sinai, ^ he gave unto him also the interpre&tion of it, commanding 

iMffi to commit ^e former to writing, but to dehver the other only by word of 
SMiiith, to be preserved in the memories of men, and to be transmitted down by 
them, from generation to generation, by tradition only; and from hence the 
former is called the written, and the otner the oral law. And, to this day, all 
the determinations and dictates of the Jatter are termed by the Jews constitu- 
tions of Moses from Mount Sinai, because they do as firmly believe that he re- 
ceived them all from God, in his forty days' converse with him in that mount, 
as that he then received the written textitself: that, on his return from this con- 
yerse, he brou^t both of these laws with him, and delivered them unto the 
people of Israel in this manner. As soon as he was returned to his tent, he 

'galled Aaron thither unto him, and first delivered to him the text, which was to 
jb^Ae written law, and after that the interpretafion of it, which was the oral 
law« in the same order as he received both &om God in the mount Then 
Aaron arising, and seating himself at the right hand of Moses, Eleazar and Itha- 
mar, his sons, went next m; and being taught both these laws, at the feet of the 
prophet, in the same manner as Aaron had been, they also arose, and seated 
themselves, the one on the left hand of Moses, and the other on the right hand 
oi Aaron; and then the seventy elders, who constituted the Sanhedrin, or great 
senate of the nation, went in, and being taught by Moses both these laws in the 
same manner, they also seated themselves in the tent; and then entered all such 
of the people as were desirous of knowing the law of Grod, and were taught it 
in the same manner: after this, Moses withdrawing, Aaron repeated the whole 
of both laws as he had heard it from him, and also withdrew; and then Eleazar 
and Ithamar repeated the same; and on their withdrawing, the seventy elders 
made the same repetition to the people then present; so that each of them hav- 
ing heard both these laws repeated to them four times, they all had it thereby 
firmly fixed in their memories; and, that then they dispersed themselves among 
the whole congregation, and communicated to all the people of Israel what had 
been thus delivered unto them by the prophet of God: that they did put the 
text into writing, but the interpretation of it they dehvered down only by word 
of mouth to the succeeding generations: that the written text contained the six 
hundred and thirteen precepts into which they divide the law, and the unwrit- 
ten interpretations, all the manners, ways, and circumstances, that were to be 
observed in the keeping of them: that met this, toward the end of the fortieth 
year from their coming up out of the land of Egypt, in the beginning of the 
eleventh month (which fell about the middle of our January,) Moses calling all 
the people of Israel together, acquairfted them of the approaching time of his 
death; and therefore ordered, that if any of them had forgot aught of what he 
had delivered to them, they should repair to him, and he would repeat to them 
anew what had slipped their memories, and farther explain unto them every 
difhculty and doubt which might arise in their minds concerning w^hat he had 
taught them of the law of their God; and that hereon, they applying to him, 
all the remaining time of his life, that is, from the said beginning of the 
eleventh month until the sixth day of the twelfth month, was employed in in- 
structing them anew in the text, which they call the written law, and in the in- 
terpretations of it, which they call the oral law: and that, on the said sixth day, 
having delivered to them thirteen copies of the written law, all copied out with 
his own hand, from the beginning of Genesis to the end of Deuteronomy, one 
to each of the twelve tribes, to be kept by them throughout their generations, 
and the thirteenth to the Le\ites, to be laid up by them in the tabernacle before 
the Lord; and having moreover then anew repeated the oral law to Joshua his 
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,1 weBii on the seveDth day, up into Mount Nebo. and there 
after Liw c 1, Jo&huB delivered the said oral law to the elders who after 
ledcd him, I they delivered it to the propheti, and the propheta trans- 
it dn™" m each other, till it came to Jeremiah, who delivered it to 
1^^ to Ezra, by whom it was delivered to die men of the great 
of whom was Simon the Just; that by hira it waa delivered 
I ^o, and by him to Jose the son of Jocbaoan, and by him 

joa ui Joezer, and by him to Nathan the Arbelite, and Joshua the 
■diiab, and by them to Judah the son of Tabbal, and Simeon the ion 
I I, and bv them to Shemaiah and Abtalion, and by them to Hillel, aad 

I to Sii 1 his son, who ii supposed to have been the same thai took 

i «r ii I arms when he was brought to the temple to be there pre- 

.h ... the at the time of hb mother's purification; and by Simeon it 

nialiel hia son (the same at whose feet Faul was brought up,) 
ion bis son, by him to Gamaliel his son, and by him to Si- 
u nou, )y hira to Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh his son, who wrote it into 

: buuK tvhicii iiit:j Ldll the ulistu 

But all this is mere fiction, spun u of Ihe fertile invention of the Talmu- 
dists, without the least foimdation, tier in scripture, or in any authentic his- 
tory for it. But since all this is nov niade a part of the Jewish creed, and they 
do as firmly believe their traditions to have thus come from God in the manner 
I have related, as they do the written word itself, and have now, as it were, 
wholly resolved their religion into these traditions, there is no understanding 
what their religion at present is without it And it is for this reason that I have 
here inserted it. 

But the truth of the matter is this. After the death of Simon the Just,' there 
siose a sort of men, whom they call the Tannaim or the IVUshuical doctors, that 
made it their business to study, and descant upon those traditions which had 
been received and allowed by Ezra, and the men of the ^reat synagogue, and ' 
to draw inference!) atid consequences from them, all which they iognlted into 
the body of then ancient traditiaos, u if they bad been as Kutbentic u tha 
other; which -example being f<dlowed by tboae who after succeeded them in 
this profession, they continuiilly added their own imaginatious to what tbey had 
received from thow that went before them; whereby these traditiooi becmning 
a* a tnow-ball, the farther they rolled down from one generation to another, 
the mora they gatiiered, and the greater the bulk of them grew. And thu« it 
went on to the middle of the second century after Christ, when Antoninni 
Yma governed the Boman empire; by which time they found it neceisaiy to 
put aU these traditions into writing; for they were then grown to so great a 
number, and enlarged to so huge a heap, as to exceed the possibility oi being 
any longer preserrod by the memory of men.' And besides, on the second de- 
■tniction which their country had undergone from the Romans a little before, 
in the raign of Adrian, the picceding emperor, most of their learned men hav- 
ing been cut off, and-tbe chiefest of their schools broken up and dissolved, and 
vast numbers of their people dissipated a>4 driven out of the land, the usual 
Viethod of preserving their traditions had tl^B in a great measure failed; and 
flierefore Uiere being danger, that, under these disadvantages, tbey might 
be all forgotten and lost, ^ the preventing hereof, it was re^Jved, that they 
should be all collected together, and put into a book; and Babbi judah, the 
•on of Simeon, who, from the reputed sanctity of his life, was called Hdc- 
kadosh, that is, the Holy, and was then rector of the school which they had at 
l^hetias in Galilee, and president of the Sanhediin that there sat, undertook the 
work, and compiled it in six books, each consisting of several tracts, which all 
together make up the number <^ Bixty-three: in which, under their prcftw 
heads, he methodically digested all that hitherto had been delivwed to them ol 
Iheir law and their religion by the tradition of their anceaton. And this is die . 
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bofJt called the Misoali; which book waa forthwith received by the Jews with 
great veneration throughout all their disperBioDs, and hath ever since be«a held 
ID high esteem among them; for their opinion of it ia, that all the particulais 
therein contained were dictated by God himsel/ to Moses from Mount Sinai, as 
well as the written word itself, and consequently must be of the same divine 
authority with it, and ought to be aa sacredly observed. And therefore, aa «ooa 
as it was published, it became the subject of the studies of all their learned 
men, and tlie chiefeat of them, both in Judea and Babylonia, employed them- 
selves to niabe comments on it: and these, with the Mishnah, make up both 
their Talmuds, that is, the Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonish Talmud. 
These comments they call the Gcmara, i. e. the Complement, because by them 
the Mishnah is fully explained, and the whole traditionary doctrine of their 
taw and their religion completed: for the Mishnah is the text, and the Gemara 
the cumment; and both together is what they call the Talmud. That mude by 
the Jews of Judea, is called the Jerusalem Talmtid; and that made by the Jews 
of Babylonia, is called tbe B^yloniah Talmud. The former was completed 
about the year of our Lord SOU, and ia published in one large folio: the latter 
was published about two hundred yeara niter, in the beginning of the sisth cen- 
tury, and hath had several editions since the invention of prinlin!!; the last 
published at Amsterdam is in twelve fobos. And in these two Talmudi (the law 
and the prophets being in a manner quite justled out by them) is contained the 
whole of^the Jewish religion that is now professed among them. But the Ba- 
bylonish Talmud is that which they chiefly follow: for the other, that is, the 
Jerusalem Talmud, being obscure and hard to be understood, is not now much 
regarded by them, fiut this and the Mishnah being the ancienlest books which 
they have (except the Chaldec paraphrases of Onkelos and Jonathan,) and 
both written in the language and style of the Jews of Judea, our countryman, 
Dr. Lightfool, hath made very opod uae of them in explaining several places of 
the New Testament, by parallel phrases and sayings out of them. For the one 
being composed about the one hundred and fiitieth year of our Lord, and the 
other about the three hundredth, the idioms, proverbial sayings, and phraseolo- 
gies, used in our Saviour's time, might very well be preserved in them. But the 
other Talmud being written in the language and s^le of Babylonia, and not 
compiled till about the five hundredth year of our Lord, or. as some will have 
it, much later, this cannot so well serve for this purpoae. However, it is now 
the Alcoran of the Jews, into which they have resolved all their faith and all 
their religion, although framed (almost with the same imposture as that of Ma- 
homet) out of doctrines falsely pretended to be brought from heaven. And in 
this book all that now pretend to any learning among them place their studies; 
and no one can he a master in their schools, or a teacher in their synagogues, 
who is not well instructed and versed herein, that is, not only in the text, which 
is the Mishnah, but also in tbe comment thereon, which is the Gemara. And 
this comment they so highly esteem beyond the other, that the name of Gemara 
is wholly engrossed by it; the Gemaraof the Babylonish Talmud being that only 
which they now usually understand'by that word. For this, with the Mishnah 
to which it is added, they thmk, doth truly complete and make up the whole 
of their religion, as fully and perfectly containing all the doctrines, ndea and 
rilea thereof; and therefore it is, in their opinion, the most deserving of that 
name, which signifieth what completes, fills up, or perfects: for this is the 
meaning of the word in the Hebrew language. Out of this Talmud, Maimo- 
nidcs hath made an abstract, containing only the reaoluliona or determinations 
made therein on every case, without the descants, disputes, fables, and other 
trash under which they lay buried in that vast load of rubbish. This work is 
entitled by him ¥ad Hachazakah, and ia one of the completest digeats of law 
that was ever made; I mean, not as to the matter, but in respect only of the 
clearness of the iMe and method in which it ia composed, the filthy mass of 
dirt from under which he dug it, and the comprehensive manner in which he 
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J .Ugeited the iriiole. Others among them have allem'pted the like work, 

it Done have beon able to exceed or come nigh him herein. And for this and 

u.lip-r at his writings, he is deservedly esteemed the best author among tliein. 

T 'lio nrolessed this sort of learning, that i*, laughl and propagated these 

tt Irinea among ihem, have been distinguislied by several diSer- 

lalions, according to the difFerenl ages in which they lived. 

[i[U'. he men of the great synagt^e, to the publishing of the 

ley were called Tmmaim:' and Ihey aie the Mlshnical doctors, out 

.,ii loctrines and Iradiliotig the Mistinab was composed. And from the 

DC oi LUC publiKhing of the Mishnah, to the publishing of the Babylonish 7al- 

..ud, iJiey were called ^moraim;' and they are the Gemarical doctors out of 

«bose doctrines and traditions the Gemata was composed. And, for about one 

hundred years aller the publishins; of the Tattnud, thej- were called Sttiuritm' 

uid after that, Gfonint.' And these were Ihe several classes in which their 

learned men have been ranked, according to the several ages in which they 

tbmierly lived. Bui, for these latter times, the general name of Rabbi is that 

only whereby their learned tnen ure i ?re being no other title whereby 

they have been distinguished for nei hundred years past. For. about 

the year 1040, all their schools in Mesujiomnirj, where only they enjoyed these 

high titles, being destroyed, and all their learned men thence expelled and 

driven out by the Mahometan princes, who then governed in those parts, they 

have, since that with the greatest number of their people, flocked into those 

western parts, especially into Spain, France, and England. And from that 

time, all these pompous titles which they affected in the east being here dropped, 

they have retained none other for their learned men, from that time, but that 

of Robin, excepting only, that those of them who minister in Iheir synagogues 

are called ChaeoBU' i. e. wue men. 

But the ^reat work of Ezra,* was his collecting together and setting forth a 
correct edition of the holy scriptures, which he .laboured much in, ana went a 
great way in tlie perfecliTi^ of it. This both Christians axii Jews give him Ihe 
honour of. And many of the ancient fathers attribute more to him, in this par- 
ticular, than the Jews themselves: for the^ hold, that all the scriptiires were 
lost and destroyed in the B^ylonish canbvily, and that Ezi« restored them 
all again by divine revelation. Thus saith Irenteus,' and thus say TertuUian,* 
Clemens Aiexandrinus,' Basil,'" and others." But they had no other founda- 
tioa for it than' that fabulous relation which we have of it in the fiiurteenth 
^chapter of the second apocryphal book of Esdras, a book too absurd for .the Ro- 

' maniats themselves to receive into their canon. Indeed, in the time of Josiah, 
through the impiety of the two preceding reigns of Manasseh and Ammon, the 
hook of the law was so destroyed and lost, that besides the copy of it which 
Hilklah found in the temple," were was then none other to be had; for the sur- 

•• prise which Hilkiah is said to be in at the finding of it, andthegrief which Josiah 
expressed at hearing of it read, do plainly show, that neither of them had ever 
•eeti it before. And if the king and the high-priest, who were both men of 

"^eminent piety, were without this part of holy scripture, it can scarce be thought 
4Vt any one else then bad it. But so rehgious a prince as King Josiah could 

. Mt leave this hing unremedied. &y his order, copies were foitiiwlth written 

1 The wnrcl Taxntim tatli iti <lari<talldn rmm iinol. whieb ilKnMMh tn ikllTer bjr tndilion, ind !• tta 
nnt inCliaMiiFHilh'Unatlii tlig Hehreir, ftvm wbencelba word Jfitln* bdrriTt^. 
* I. *. Diitmitrt! b««uH (Iwjr diciwed Ibiwe eipllulioni upoa Iba Jfln** nliich are eontaiiwd la Ibt 

lea, but otily inferrM npinions bv dUpltatiOB, aad 
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out from this origilial; and search being made for all the other parts of holy 
scripture, both in the colleges of the sons of the prophets, and all other places 
where they could be found, care was taken for transcripts to be made out of 
these also, and thenceforth copies of the whole became multiplied among the 
people; all those who were desirous of knowing the law of their God, either 
writing them out themselves, or procuring others to do it for them. So that, 
though within a few years afler the holy city and temple were destroyed, and 
the authentic copy of the law, which was laid up before the Lord, was burned 
and consumed with them, yet by this time many copies both of the law and the 
prophets, and all the other sacred writings, were got into private hands, who 
carried them with them into their captivity. That Daniel had a copy of the 
holy scriptures with him in Babylon is certain; for he quote^^ the law, and also 
malces mention of the prophecies of the prophet Jeremiah;' which he could not 
do, had he never seen them. And, in the sixth chapter of Ezra, it is said, 
that on the finishing of the temple, in the sixth year of Darius, the priests and 
the Levites were settled in their respective functions, according as it is written 
in the law of Moses. But how could they do this according to the written law, 
if they had not copies of the law then among them? and this was near sixfy 
years before £zra came to Jerusalem. And farther, in the eighth chapter of 
Nehemiah, when the people called for the law of Moses, to have it read to 
them, they did not pray Ezra to get it anew dictated unto him, but that he 
should bring forth the book of the law of Moses, which the Lord had commanded 
to Israel: which plainly shows, that the book was then well known to have been 
extant, and not to need such a miraculous expedient as that of a divine revela- 
tion for its restoration; and it would with many very much shock the faith of 
the whole, should it be held, that it owed its present bein^ to such a revival; it 
being obvious for sceptical persons in this case to object, that he who should be 
said thus to revive it, then forged the whole. All that Ezra did in this matter, 
was to get together as many copies of the sacred writings as he could, and out 
of them all, set forth a correct edition; in the performance of which he took 
care of these following particulars: — 

I. He corrected all the errors that had crept into these copies through the 
negligence or mistakes of transcribers; for, by comparing them one with the 
other, he found%ut the true reading, and set all at rights. Whether the Keri 
Cetib that are in our present Hebrew Bibles' were of these corrections, I durst 
not say; the generality of the Jewish writers tell us,^ that they were; and others 
among them hold much ancienter, referring them, with absurdity enough, even 
as high up as the very times of the first writers of the books in which they are 
found, as if they themselv^ had designedly made these various readings for the 
sake of some mysteries comprised under them. It is most probable, that they 
had their original from the mistakes of the transcribers after the time of Ezra, 
and the observations and corrections of the Masorites made thereon. If any of 
them were of those ancient various readings which had been observed by Ezra 
himself in comparing of those copies he collated on this occasion, and were by 
him annexed in the margin, as corrections of those errors which he found in 
the text; it is certain those could not be of that number which are now in those 
sacred books that were written by himself, or taken into the cannon after hit 
time; for there are Keri Cetib's in them as well as in the other books of the 
Hebrew scriptures. 

II. He collected together all the books of which the holy scriptures did then 
consist, and disposed them in their proper order, and settled the canon of scrip- 

1 Dan. ix. 11. 13. 9 Ibid. ix. 8. 

3 The Keri Cetib are various-readings in tbe Hebrew Bible. Keri sifnifletb that wbicta is read, and Cetib 
that which is written. For where there are any tnch various readinn, the wrong readincis written in tbe 
test (and that is called tbe Cetib,) and the true reading is written in the margin (and that is ealtod the Keri.) 

4 De Keri Cetib vide Arcanum Punctatlonia Rertlatum, lib. 1. c 7. Bastonl VladieiaaTtritAtltltobniev. 
part 2. a. 4. et Waltoni Prolegmn. 8. s. 18, 19, te. 
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•^nlhi "The^WetfiJrwiMd0wU:htmlnvi^ 
te(t tU thuiptf miriit be fulflllad^ whioli am wiitlta » Ihe kw. «ad » tiw pio- 
rfwti, mdin Ihy riaiiii,>)pccipiiig ma*" FqrtiMO,bjttaFnlna»lMiBaau 

^ttMiAoiatlHid MtoaUadihallagiognpba: te tint ]»rt bammnff wiAi Iha 
TiAwi, tta wbofe nw fer that laawn then cammnnly oaUed vj thai aaiM,'a|i 

. 'tedfllf ifilli the Jewa the peiticiibr booki aie oamaA ficn tin woria with 

'«ivUch th^ begiii. That, with them, Genedi !■ caDed BereriiiAi,£sodaa She- 
noth, Letiticiu Vuikia, &c beceiue they h^ijati uMi tteear Hafamr wonb. 
And Joaephyt makee menticQ of thii atiBe divuion. For he aaith, in hu tet 
book agamgfApion, ** We have onfy two-and4wentf bookBi whkh aie to be 
beKevM aa of divine euthoritjr; of which ive are me hooka of Moeaa. Ftom 
the dcM^of M oaea, to the leign of AitaamnBaa theeoiiof Xartea^kbq^of Bbi- 
aSe9.the prapheta, who were the a iicc eaao fa of Moaeay hcve wntten in thirteen 
hpoka. The remainiiig four hooka contain hjrmna to God, and docomenti of 

«J9b:&rthe uae of men. In which diviaon, aceoiding to hioiythe lawoantaini^ 
1. Geneab, !3. £zodiia, 8. Levificua, 4. Nnmben, ft. Deutemomy: tibe wii^ 
inga of the prophBta, 1. Joahna, 9. Judgea, with Both; 8. Samoelv 4. Kinga^ ft. 
lavah, 6. Jeremiah, with hial4unentationa; 7.Esekiel« 8.Daniei; B.thetwdve 
minor prafdieta, 10. Job, iLEna, ISL Nehuniah, I3.£adief; «ndtiieHaa«H 
grapha^ 1. Ihe Pnlma, S. the Pityfeiba, 3. Ecdeauatea, 4. the Song of So- 
tomon; which, altogether, make twenty-two hooka. Thia dinaion waa made 
for the aake of xeducing the booka to me number of their alphriiet,* In which 
were twenty-two lettera. But, at pieaMit, they ieckoiL.theae booka to be twen* 
ty-four/ and diapoae rf them in thia. order; lat, die law, which containa, L 
Geneau, 9. Ezodua, i. Lenticuaii ^ NunA>era, ft. ^Deuterononnr; 9d^, Ae' 
writingi xif the propheta, which they^Bvide into the fbmfbr propneta end the 
latter prophets, the books of the former prophets are, 6» Joabua, 7. Judapes, 8. 
Samuel, 9. Kings; and the books of the latter propheta are, 10. Isaiah, 11. Je- 
remiah, 12. Ezekiel, and 13. the twelve minor prophets; 3dly, the Hagiogra- 
pha, which are, 14. the Psalms, 15w the Proveros, 16. Job, 17. the Song, of 
Scdomon, which they call the Song of Songs; 18. Ruth, 19. tlft Lamentations, 
20. Ecclesiastes, 21. Esther, 22. Daniel, 23. Ezra, and 24. the Chronicles. 
Under the name of Ezra, they comprehend the book of Nehemiah: for the 
Hebrews, and also the Greeks, anciently reckoned Ezra and Nehemiah but as 
one book. But this order ha^ not been always observed among the Jews;^ 
nether is it so now in all places, for there hath been great variety* as to this: 
and that not only among the Jews, but also among me Christians, as well 
Greeks as Latins. But no variation herein is of any moment; for in what or- 
der aoever the books are placed, they are still the word ot God, and no change 
as to this can make any change in mat divine authority which is stamped upon 
them. But all these books wei^ not received into the canon of the holy scrip- 
tures in Ezra's time; for Malachi, it ia supposed, lived after him; and, in Ne- 
hemiah, mention is made of Jaddua as hign-priest, and of Darius Codomannua 
as kin^ of Persia, who were at least a hundred years after his time; and, in the 
third chapter of the first book of Chronicles, the genealogy of the sons of Ze- 
ittbbabel is carried down for so many generations, as must necessarily make it 
reach to the time of Alexander the Great; and, therefore, this book could not 
be put into the canon till after his time. It is most likely, that the two booka 
of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, as well as Malachi, were afterward 
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1 the time of Simon the Just, and that it wms not till then that (he Jew- 
lih canon of the holy acriptures was fully completed. And, indeed, the»e last 
books seem very much to want the exactneM and sliill of Ezra in their publi- 
cation, they falling far short of the correctncis which is in the other parts of 
the Hebrew scriptures. The five books of the law are divided into fifty-four 
sections.' This division many of the Jews hold to be one of the constitutions 
of Moses from Mount Sinai. But others, with more likelihood of truth, attri- 
bute it to Ezra. It waa made for the use of their syaagogues, oad the better 
instructing of the people there in the law of God; for every sabbalh-day one 
of these sections was read in their synago^es.* And this we are assured, in 
the Acta of the Apostles, was done amongst them of old time,' which may well 
be interpreted from the lime of Ezra. They ended the last section with the 
last words of Deuteronomy on the sabbatli of the feast of labemacles, and then 
began anew with the first section, from the banning of Genesis, the next sab- 
bath after, and so went round in this circle every year. The number of these 
sections was fifty-four, because in their intercalated years (a month being then 
added) there were fifty-four sabbaths. On other years they reduced them to 
the number of the sabbaths which were in those years, by joining two thort 
ones several times into one; for Ihey held thetoselves obliged to have llic whole •] 

law thus read over in their synagogues every year. Till the lime of the per- 
secution of Antiochua Epiphanea, they read only the law. But then being for- 
bid to read it any more,' in the room of the fifty-four sections of the law, they 
substituted fifty-four sections out of the prophets, the reading of which they 
ever after continued. So that, when the reading of the law was again restored 
by the Maccabees, the section which was read eveiy sabbath out of the law 
served for their first lesson, and the section out of the prophets for their second 
lesson; and so it was practised in the time of the aposOes. And. Uierefore, 
when Paul entered into the synagogue nt Antiochia m Pisidia, it is said, that || 

" he stood up to preach after the reading of the law and the prophets;'" that ' 

is, after the reading of the first lesson out of the law, and the second lesson out 
of the prophets. And in that very sermon which he then preached, he tells ( 

them, " that the prophets were read at Jerusalem every sabbath-day,'" that is, jt 
in those lessons which were taken out of the prophets. I 

These sections were divided into verses, which the Jews call Pesukim. They 
are marked out in the Hebrew Bibles b.y two great points at the end of tlietn, 
called from hence Soph-Psauk, i. e. the end oi^the verse. If Ezra himself wm 
not the author of this division (as many say,) it was not long after him that it 
was introduced; for certainly if is very ancient. It is moat likely it wus invented 
for the sake of the Targumists or Chaldee interpreters. For, after the Hebrew 
language had ceased to t>e the mother-tongue of the Jews, and the Chaldee * 

grew up into use eraongst them instead of it, as was (heir case after their return | 

fitim the Babyloniah captivity, their usage was, thaf in the public reading of " 

the law to the people, it was read to them, first in the original Hebrew, and 
after that rendered by an interpreter into the Chaldee language, that so all might 
fully understand the same. And this was done period by period. And there- 
fore, that these periods might be the better distinguished, and the reader more 
certainly know how much to read at every interval, and the interpreter how 
much to inteqiret at every interval, there was a necessity that some marks 
should be invented ibr their direction herein. The rule given in their ancient 
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books 11,* that, in the law, the reader was to read oae verse, and then the in- 
teipreter was to render the same into the Chaldee; but that, in the prophets, 
the reader was to read three verses together, and then the inteipreter to render 
the same three verses into Chaldee in the same mannen which manifestly 
proves, that the division of the scriptures into verses must be as ancient as the 
way of interpreting them into the Chaldee language in their synagogues; which 
was from the very time that synagogues were erected, and the scriptures pub- 
licly read in them after the Babylonish captivity. This was at first done only 
in the law (for till the time of the Maccabees the law only was read in Uieir 
synagogues,*) but aflexward, in imitation hereof, the same was also done in the 
prophets, and the Hagioerapha, especially afler that the prophets began also to 
be publicly read amone iliem, as well as the law; and from hence the division 
of the holy scriptures into verses, it is most likely, was first made, but ?rithout 
any numerical figures annexed to them. The manner whereby they are now 
distinguished in their common Hebrew Bibles, is by the two great points, called 
Soph-Pasuk, above mentioned. But whether this was the ancient way, is by 
some made a question. The objection raised against it is this: if the distinction 
of verses was introduced for the sake of the Chaldee interpreters in their syna- 
gogues, it must therefore be held as ancient as that way of interpreting the 
scriptures in them,' it must then have place in their sacred synagogical books; 
for none other were used either by the readers or their interpreters in their pub- 
lic assemblies. But it hath been anciently held as a rule among them,* that any 
points or accents written in these sacred books pollute and profane them; and 
therefore, no copy either of the law or tlie prophets now used in their syna- 
gogues hath any points or accents written in it. To this I answer, whatever 
may be the practice of the modem Jews, this is no rule to let us know what 
was the ancient practice among them; since, in many particulars, they have 
varied from the ancient usages, as they now do from each other, according to 
the different parts of the world in which they dwell. The division of the law 
and the prophets into verses, among the Jews, is certainly very ancient: for 
mention is made of them in the Mishnah;* and that the reason of this division 
was for the direction of the readers and the Chaldee interpreters, is also there 
implied. And therefore, supposing such a division for this use, it must neces- 
sarily follow, that there must have been some marks to set it out, otherwise it 
could not have answered the end intended. Those that say these verses were 
distinguished by a set number of lines of which they consisted.'' seem not to 
have considered that a line often end in an imi>crfect sense, and in the middle 
of a sentence. And therefore, a division into verses this way could not sene 
the end for which the Mishnah makes mention of them, that is, for the direc- 
tion of the readers and Chaldee interpreters in their synagogues; for there could 
be no true reading or true interpreting, if the stop were made othei-wise than 
at the end of a full sentence. And therefore, if the distinction of verses in 
their sacred synagogical books were anciently discernible only by lines, it could 
be no otherwise, according to the manner in which Maimonides says they were 
written, than by ending of the last line of the verse in a break. For that au- 
thor,^ out of the Talmud, tells us, that the parchments on which they were writ- 
ten were to be of six hands' breadth, and of as many in length, and the waiting 
of them to bo in six columns, each column being of a hand's breadth; and that 
each line in these columns was to contain thirty of their letters. And therefore, 
if a break were made where the last hne of the verse ended, and the next 
verse were begim with a new line, this would, I acknowledge, be sufficient to 
set out the distinction of these verses, and make them fully answer the end in- 

1 MJxhna in Trart. Mocilla, c. 4. Tract S'ii)lK'ritn. c. Jl, 2 Biixtorfius in Bibliotliffca Rabbinica, p. 2^3. 

3 Mtiriniis in Kxc>rcitationihii« RihluiM, part 'i. exfirit. 15. r. ].•. D. 

4 Trart. Sophcrini, c. 3. Mnrini Kxitc it. Hihl. part 2. exornt. 1.5. c. 4. 

5 Trart. Mogilla. c. I. p. 4. nbi dicitnr. " Uni U'^it in lege iion Icgct minus quam trei versus. Non legct 
intcrprt'ti pliin quain nnunt ver^um. vX in proph«^ti«i trftN." 

6 MorinuR in Exercitationibus BiDicij. part 2. exrrrit. 15. c. 3. 

7 MniiuonidefUc Libro Legit*, c. 7. 9. Talmud in Oava Uathra, ful. IC. 
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tended. But there are two e.<cceplioiis against it. The Gnt ib, that such breaks 
coulii not always be mado. because sometimes the vetse might be run out to 
the end of the last line, and. so leave no spiwie at all for a break; and then there 
could no distinction at all be made this way between that verse and the nest. 
And the second is,' that those who hold this opinion, that the verses were to be 
reckoned by lines, allow only two of the lines above mentioned to a verse; but 
there are many verses which cannot be written in fewer than five or six of those 
lines. It is most likely, that anciently the writing of those books was in long 
lines, from one side of the parchment to the other, and that the verses in them 
were distinguished in the same manner as the stichi afterward were in the Greek 
Bibles. For" the manner of their writing those sticbi at first was, to allow b 
line to every stichus, and there to end the writing where they ended the stiohiis, 
leaving the rest of the line void, in the same manner as a Une is led at a break. 
But this losing too much of the parchment, and making the book loo bulky, for 
the avoiding of both these inconveniences, the way afierward was, to put a 
point at the end of every stichus, and so continue the writing, without leaving 
any part of the line void as before. And in the same manner, 1 conceive, the 
pesukim, or verses of the Hebrew Bibles, were anciently written. At first they 
allowed a line to every verae; and a line drawn from one side of the parchment 
to the other, of the length as above mentioned, was sufficient to contain any i 

vcrec that is now in tbe Hebrew Bible. Bnl many verses falling short of this ' 

length, they found the same inconveniences that the Greeks after did in the I 

first way of their writing their stichi; and therefore came to the same remedy, ] 

that is, they did put the two points above mentioned (which they call soph- , 

pasuk) at the place where the former verse ended, and continued the writing !: 

of the nest verse in the same line, without leaving any void space at all therein. a 

And so their manner hath continued ever since, exceptiiig only that between 1 

their sections, as well the smaller as the greater, there is some void space left to 4 

make the distinction between them. And 1 am the more inclined to think this J 

to be the truth of the matter, that is. that anoientlv the verses of the Hebrew t 

Bible were so many lines therein, because among the ancients of other nations, J 

about the same time, the lines in the writings of prose authors, as well as of t| 

poets, were termed verses; and hence if is that we are told,' that Zoroastres' i 

works contained two millions of verses, and Aristotle's' four hundred and forty- 
five thousand two hundred and seventy, though neither of them wrote any thing 
but in prose; and so also we find the writings of TuUy,' of Origen," of Lactan- 
tius,' and others,' who were all prose writers, reckoned by the number of verses, 
which could be no other than so many lines. And why then might not the 
Bible verses anciently have been of the same nature also? 1 mean when writ- ( 

ten in long lines as aforesaid- But the long lines often occasioning, that in * i 

reading to the end of one verse, they lost the beginning of the next, and so | 

often did read wrong, either by skippmg a line, or beginning the same again: I 

for the avoiding of 5iis,' they came to the way of writing in columns and in ^ 

short lines, as is above mentioned. But all this I mean of their sacred syna- ^. 

gogical books. In their common Bibles, they are not tied up to such rules, but T 

write and print them so as they may best serve for their instruction and con- ' 
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venience in common use. If the Jews at present in their synagogiraJ boob 
leave out the two points soph-pasuk at the end of the verses, it proceeds Irom 
their wresting the rule above mentioned, against putting poinis pr nccenlx into 
their nacred books, (o & too rigorous meaning; for by those points therein men- 
tioned, seem to be understood no other points than the vowel points, and such 
others aa effect the text In the reading. But these two points at the end of 
every verse only terminate the period, without affecting at all either the words 
or the letters. But it is no new thing for the Jews, out of an over-superstitious 
interpretation of thcii traditions, to make innovations in their andent usages, 
etpecially while they had their schools and universities in Mesopotamia,' and 
there held their syncdrial and conslstonal assenibties of their Rabbles, in which 
Ihey hammered their law, and also their ancient traditions, by a vast number 
of new constitutions and new determinations, into what form they pleased. 

But the division of the holy scriptures into chapters, as we now have them, 
is of a much later date. The Psalms, indeed, were always divided as at present: 
for St, Paul," in hia sermon kt Anboch in Pisidia, rjuotes the second PsaJm. Bui, 
as to the rest of the holy scriptures, the division of them into such chapters as 
at present, is what the ancients knew nothing of.' Some attribute it to Stephen 
Langton.' who was archbishop of Canterbury in the reigns of King John and 
Ijjog Henry III. his son. But the true author of this invention was Hugo de 
Sancto Caro, who being from a Dominican monk advanced to the dignity of a 
cardinal, and the first of that order that was so, is commonly called Hugo Cardi- 
nials. The whole occasion nnd history of ttiis matter, and the progress of it to 
Ihe state it is now in, is as followelh; — 

This Cardinal Hugo,' who flokiriahed about the year 1-240, and died in (he year 
1^62, hail laboured much in the study of the holy scriptures, and made a com- 
ment on the whole d them. The carrying on of'this work administered to him 
the occasion of Inventing the first concordance that was made of the holy scrip- 
tnteg, that is, that of the Vulgar Latin Bible. For conceiving tJiat such an in- 
dex of all the words and phrases in the holy scriptures would be gf great use 
for the attaining of a better understanding of them, he projected > scheme for 
the making of it; and forthwith set a number of the monks of his order on the 
collecting of the words under their proper classes, in every lettcrof the alphabet, 
in order to this design, and, by the help of so many hands, be soen brought it lo 
what he intended. This work was afterward much improved by those who fol- 
lowed him, especially by Arlolfus Thuscus, nnd Conradus Halberatadiua, the 
former a Franciscan, and the other a Dominican friar, who both lived about the 
end of the same century. But Ihe whole end and aim of (he work being for the 
easier finding of any word or pass^e in the holy scriptures, to make it answer 
this purpole, the cardinal found it necessary, in the first place, to divide the 
books into sections, and the sections into unaer-di visions, that bjr these he might 
the better make the references, and the more exactly point out, in the index, 
where every word or passage might be found in the text. For till ^en every 
book of the holy scriptures, in ihe Vulgar Latin Bibles, was without any di%-i8ion 
at all; and therefore, had the index referred only to the book, the whole book, 
perchance, must have been read over, ere that could be found which was sought 
toi^ but, by refcnjng to it by this division and subdivision, it was immediately 
had at first sight. And these sections are the chapters which the Bible hath 
ever since been divided into. Tor, on the publishing of this concordance, the 
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mkfdlnBss of it being im mediately discerned, all coveted to have it; and, (x the 
sake of the use of it, all divided their Bibles in the eame manner as Hugo hui 
done. For the references in the concordance being made by iheM chapters 
and the subdivisions of ihem, unless their Bibles were so divided too, the con- 
cordance would be of no use to them. And thus this division of the seventl 
books of the Bible into chapters had its original, which hath ever since been 
made u«c of in all places, and among all people, wherever the Bible itself U 
used in these western parts of the world. But the subdivision of the chapters 
was not then by verses as now. Hugo's way of subdividing them was by the 
letters A. B. C. D. E. P. G. placed in the miirgia at an equal distance from each 
other, according as the chapters were longer or sliorter. In long chapters all 
these seven letters were used; in others fewer, according as the length wbich , 

the chapters were of did require. For the subdivision of chapters by verses, n 

which is now in all our Bibles, was not introduced into them till some ages 
after, and then it was from the Jews that the use hereof, as now among us, I. 

first had its original on this occasion. About the year i43U,' there lived here, *J 
among the western Jews, a famous Rabbi, called by some Rabbi Mordecai Na- 1 

than, by others Rabbi Isaac Nathan, and by many by both these names, as if 
he were first called by one of them, and then, by a change of it, by the other. 
This Rabbi being much conversant with the Christians, and ha^ng frequent j 
disputes with their learned men about religion, h« thereby came to the know- 
ledge of the great use which they made of the Latin concordance composed by • ^ 
Cardinal Hugo, and the benefit which they had thereby, in the ready finding 
of any place in the scriplures tliat they had occasion to consult; which he was 
so much taken with, that he immediately set about the making of such a con- 
CM^ance to the Hebrew Bible for the use of the Jews. He began this work in 
the year of our Lord 1438, and finished it in the year 1-140; ao that be was j^ust 
seven years in the composing of it. And the first publishing of it happenmg ■ 

about the time that printin? was iirst invented,* it hatli since that time under^ . 

gone several editions from tJie press. That which was printed at Basil by Bus- *'| 
torf the son, Anno 1632, is the beat of them; for Buxtorf the fother had taken 
great pains about it, to make, it more correct and complete; and Buztorf the son ' 

added also his labours to those of his father, for the perfecting rf it, and pub- ■ T I 
lished it with both their improvements in the year I have mentioned; and, by I 

reason ofthe advantages it hath received herefrom, it deservedly hath the repu- j 

tation of being the perfectest and best book of its kind that is extant, and indeed ^ 

is so useful for the unitentanding o( the Hebrew scriptures, that no one who » 
employs his studies this way can well be without it, it being the best dictionary 
as well as the best concordance to them. In the composing of this book, Rabbi 
Nathan finding it necessary to follow the same division of the scriptures into *■ 
chapters, which Hugo had made in them, it had the like effect as to the Hebrew . 

Bibles that Hugo's had as to the Latin, that is, it caused the same diviaicm to be 
made in all the Hebrew Bibles, which were afterward either written out or 
printed for common use. For this concordance being found of excellent use 
among those for whom it was made, they were forced to comply with this di- 
vision for the take of having the benefit of it. For the references in Nathan's 
concordance being eveiy where by chapters according to Hugo's division, they 
could no otherwise have the benefit of finding in their Bibles the places re- 
feired to, than by dividing them into the same Miapters also, And from hence 
the division of the scriptural books into chapters first came into the Hebrew 
Bibles. But Nathan, though he followed Hugo in the division of the scriptural 
boohs into cjiapters, yet did not so in the division of the chapters by the letters 
A. B. C, &c. in the margin, hut refined upon him in thi« matter, by introducing 
a better usage, that is, by using the division which was made by verses. This 
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dhidoD, I hava diown, wirveiy ancient;- but it mig till nowiridiQntwjr mm^ 
ben put to the Tenet. Thii wu fiint doiw bj Rifain Natiian fer the ake of bit 
iC<mcoi4uce; far therein all hit refiuencef bemg bj tiie diapteri and venei, aa 
there wai a necetuty that thoee who med this c oneotdance diooid -iia?e thdr 
ffiblei tbuf divided into chapten and venei ako, ao wai it that both dbould be 
numbexed in tiiem. Forit wai by the numbenof the ch^teirandTenee that 
.^ey were to find the placei'iou^t tat, in the tame mannerai ia oefw piactifed 
in our Engliih oonooroalhGe^ aa in Newman'i, which ii by auich (he beft and 
peifectegt of all thit are extant The njmibeiing, therefbii^tf (faeTeneiinthe 
cb^yten, and the quoting of th^ paaaget in CTery chapn by the T cia ei , in- 
atead of doing it b^ letten, at an eqinl distance in the nnnin, wai Ntfian'i 
inviption; in alhthmgi ebe he fiDlkmed the ptttem which luigp had eat him. 
But It if to be obrerredy that he Sd not number the Teraea a^y othenviae than 
by aflizing the numerical letten la the mugin at erny fifth vene^ And this 
liikth,been the usage of tiie Jews in alL tiieir Hebrew KUes ever aince, till of 
late Atfaias, aJewof AmBteidam,inhistwofikivand correct edidoiis of the He- 
brew Bible, printed by him in tliat city,Hhe fint in tiie year 1061, and the other 
in the year fCUl, hath varied herefinm in two particulars. For, 1st, he hath in- 
iroduced into these editions the use cC tfafi bdian figures; and, 9dly, hath placed 
tiiem at every vene, where the numerical Hebrew letten n6 not: so that, con- 
tinuing the numerical Hebrew letten as formeriT, at eveiy fifth v«rse, he hath 
put the fndian figures at aU the rest Beibre mis, we were to number from 
eveiy fifth verse to find any inteimedidto verse between that and the next fifth. 
Whether the Jews will .follow this new way in their fiiture editions, I know no^ 
but this I know,-that this second edition of Athias's Hebrew Bible is tiie most 
conect, tf well as the most ccnvenient and best fitted for use, of any that have 
beenMs yet sat forth. After Babbi Nathan had brought in this use of number- 
ing the verses, and quoting l^tliem what was in eveiy chapter,, this soon ap- 
peared to be a much better way than the quoting of what is m them by the let- 
ters A. B. C. &c. set in the margin. And therefore Vatablus having,* from 
this pattern, published a Latin Bible, with the chapters so divided into verses, 
and the verses so numbered, this example hath been followed in all other edi- 
tions that have been since set forth. And all that have published concordances, 
as well as all other writers, have ever since that time quoted the scriptures by 
the number of chapters and verses according to this division. So that, as the 
Jews borrowed the division of the books of the holy scriptures into chapters 
from the Christians, in like manner the Christians borrowed that of the chap- 
ters into verses from the Jews. And thus they have helped each other to make 
the present editions of the Bible mujch more convenient for common use than 
otherwise they would have been. And Robert Stephanus, taking a hint from 
hence, made a like division of the chapters of the New Testament into verses 
also, and for the same reason as Rabbi Nathan had done so before him as to the 
Old Testament, that is, for the sake of a concordance, which he was then com- 
posing for the Greek Testament, and which was afterward printed by Henry 
Stephanus his son, who gives this accoimt hereof in his preuce to that concor- 
dance. Since that, this division of the holy scriptures by chapters and verses, 
and the quoting of all passages in them by the numbers of both, hath grown into 
use eveiy where among us m these western parts: so that, not only all Latin 
Bibles, but all Greek Bibles also, and all others that have been printed in any 
of the modem languages, have followed this division. And the usefulness of 
it from the first time it was introduced, reccmciled all men thereto. And thus 
that division of the holy scriptures into chapters and verses, which is now every 
where in use, had its original. 

III. The third thing which Ezra did about the holy scriptures, in his edition 

1 Bo Miith Morinus in Exercit. Biblic. p. 2. exerrit. 17. c. 4. s. 3. But Chevalier in his book l*OriciDe de 
rimprimerie. p. 145, nith, Uiat th« I^atin Bible, which wai published at Paria by Robert Stephanus in three 
folios. Anno Domini 1557, was the Orst in which the versea were diatinguiahed by^e numerical fllgurea 
' ivhich example hath been ever since fbUowed. 
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of th«m, was, he added, tn several places throughout the books of this edition, 
what appeared necessary for the illustrating, connecting, or completina; of them; 
wherein he was assisted by the same Spirit by which they were at tirst wrote 
Of this Bort we may reckon the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which giving an 
account of the death and burial of Moses, and of the succession of Joshua 
after him, it could not be written by Moses himself, who undoubtedly was the 
penman of all the rest of that book. It seems mort probable, that it was added 
by Ezra at this time. And such also may we reckon the several interpolations 
which occur in many places of the holy scriptures. For that there are such 
interpolations is undeniable; there being many passages through the whole sa- 
cred writ, which create difficulties that can never be solved, without the allow- 
ing of them. As tor instance. Gen. xii. G, it is remarked, on Abraham's com- 
ing into the land of Canaan, that the Canaanites were then in the land; which 
is not likely to have been said till after the lime of Moses, when the Canaanites 
being extirpated by Joshua, were then no more in the land. And Gen. xsii. 
14, we read, "As it is said, to this day, in the mount of the Lord it shall be 
seen." But Mount Moriah (which is the mounl there spoken of) was not called 
the mount of the Lord till the temple was built on it, many hundred years after. 
And this being here spoken of as a proverbial saying, ^at obtained among the 
Israelites in aiter-ages, the whole style oi the text doth manifestly point at a 
time after Mosea, when they were in possession of the land in which thia moun- 
tain stood. And therefore both these particulars prove the words cited to have 
been an interpdation. Gen. xxxvi. 3, it is written, "And these are the kings 
that reigned in the land of Edom, before there reigned any king over the land 
of Israel." Which could not have been said till alter there had been a king in 
Israel; and therefore they cannot be Moses's words, but must have been inter- 
polated afterward. Exod. svi. .35, the words of the text are, " And the chil- 
dren of Israel did eat manna forty years, till they came to a land inhabited. 
They (!id eat manna, till they came unio the borders of the land of Cana&n." 
But Moses wag dead before the manna ceased; and, therefore, these cannot be 
his words, but must have been inserted afterward. DeuL ii. 12, it is said, "The 
Horims also dwelt in Seir beforetime, but the children of Esau succeeded them, 
when they had deatroyed them before them and dwelt in their stead, as Israel 
did unto the land of his possession, which the Lord gave unto them." Whicit 
could not have been written by Moses, Israel having not till after his death en- 
tered into the land of his possession, which the Lord gave unto them. Deut. 
iiL H, it is said, " Only Og, king of Bashan, remained of the remnant of giants; 
behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron. la it not in Kabbah of the chil- 
dren of Aramon?" The whole style and strain of which text, especially that 
of the last clause of ii, plainly apeaka it to have been written a long while after 
that king was slain; ana, therefore, it could not be written by Moses, who died 
within five months after. In the same chapter, ver. 14, it is said, " Jair the son 
of Manasaeh took all the country of Argob, unto tiie coasts of Geshuri and 
Maacalhi, and called Ihem after his own name, Bashan-Havolh-Jair, unto thia 
day." Where the phrase, unto thia day, speaks a much greater distance of 
time after the fact related, than those few months in which Moses survived 
after that conouest: and, therefore, what is there written must have been insert- 
ed by some other hand than that of Moses, long afler his death. And in the 
book of Proverbs (which was certainly King Solomon's,) in the beginning of 
the twenty-fifth chapter it is vmtten, " These are the Proverbs of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezckiab king of Judah copied out" Which must certainly 
have been added many ages alter Solomon; for Hezekiah was of the twelfth 
generation in descent from him. Many more instances of such interpolated 
passages might be given. . For throughout the whole scriptures they have been 
frequently cast in by way of parentheaia, where they have appeared necessary 
for the explaining, connecting, or illustrating the text, or the supplying what 
was wanting in it But those already mentioned are sufficient to prove lh4 
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thing. Of which intetpolations undoubtedly Ezra wai the author, in all the 
bodu which passed his examination, and Simon tiie Just and all the rest which 
were added afterward; for they all seemed to refer to those later times. But 
ihese additions do not detract any thing from the divine authority of the whcde, 
because they were all inserted by the direction of the same Holy Spirit which 
dictated all the rest This as to Ezra is without dispute, he being himself one 
of the divine penmen of the holy scriptures; for he was most certainly the 
writer of that book in the Old Testament which bears his name; and is, upon 
good grounds, supposed to be the author of two more, that is, of the two books 
of Chronicles, as perchance also he was of the bode of Esther. And, if the 
books written by him be of divine authority, why may not eveiy thing else be 
00 which he hath added to any of the rest, since there is all reason for us to 
suppose that he was as much directed by the Holy Spirit of Gk)d. in the one as 
he was in the other? The great importance of the work proves the thing: for, 
as it was necessary fcnr the Church of God that this work should be done; so 
also was it necessary for the work, that the person called thereto should be thus 
assisted in the completing of it 

IV. He changed the old names of several places that were mwn obsolete, 
putting instead of them the new names by which they were at mat time called, 
that the people might the better understand what was written. Thus (Gen. 
xiv. 14,) Abraham is said to have pursued the kings, who earned Lot away cap- 
tive, as far as Dan; whereas the name of that place was Laish, till the Danites, 
long after the death of Moses, possessed themselves of it, and called it Dan,' 
after the name of Dan their father and therefore, it could not be called Dan in 
the original copy of Moses, but that name must have been put in afterward, in 
stead of that of Laish, on this review. And so in several places in Genesis, and 
also in Numbers, we find mention made of Hebron; whereas the name of that 
city was Kiriath Arba, till Caleb, having obtained the possession of it after the 
division of the land, called it Hebron, after the name of Hebron, one of his 
sons; and therefore, that name could not be in the text, till placed there long 
after the time of Moses, by way of exchange for that of Kiriath Arba, which it 
is not to be doubted was done at the time of this review. And many other like 
examples of this may be given, whereby it appears, that the study of those who 
governed the church of God in those times was to render the scripture as plain 
and intelligible to the people as they could, and not to hide and conceal any of 
it from tliem. 

V. He wrote out the whole in the Chaldce character. For that having now 
grow^n w^hoUy into use among the people after the Babylonish captivity, he 
changed the old Hebrew character for it, which hath since that time been re- 
tained only by the Samaritans; among whom it is preserved even to this day. 
This was the old Phopnician character, from which the Greeks borrow^ed theirs. 
And the old Ionian alphabet bears some similitude to it, as Scaliger shows in 
his notes upon Eusebius's Chronicon.* In this Moses and the prophets recorded 
the sacred oracles of God, and in this the finir^^r of God himself wrote the ten 
commandments in the tw^o tables of stone. There are some, I acknowledge, 
who strenuously contend for the antiquity of the present Hebrew letters, as if 
they, and none other, had always been the sacred character in which the holy 
scriptures were written; and that the Samaritan was never in use for this pur- 
pose but only among the Samaritans, w^ho, in opposition (say they) to the 
Jews, on the rise of that enmity which was between them, w^rote out the law 
of Moses (which is the only scripture they receive) in this character different 
from them. Were we to judge of sacred things by their external beauty, we 
should concur with this opinion: for the Chaldee character is one of the beauti- 
fuUest, and the Samaiitan the uncouthest, and the most incapable of calligra- 
phy of all that have been used among tlie different nations of the w^orld. Bu* 
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the (^nion of (he most learned men, and upon good grounds, Is on the other 
aide; for there are many old Jewish shekels still in being,' and others of the 
same sort are frequently dug up in Judea, with this inscription on them in Sa- 
maritan letters, Jeruaalem Kedoaah, t. e. Jerusalem the holy: which insctiptioii 
shows, that ihey could not be the coin either of the Israelites of the tea tribes, 
or of the Samaritans who aAer aucceeded them in their land; for neither of 
them would have put the name of Jerusalem upon their coin, or ever have 
called il the Holy Ci^. These pieces, therefore, must have been the coin of 
those of the two tribes before the captivity; and this proves the Samaritan cha* 
racter to be that which was then in u.se among them. And it cannot be said, 
that these shekels are counterfeited by modem hands: for Rabbi Moses Ben 
Nachman tells us of several which he met with in his time that had this in- 
scription upon them in Samaritan letters, who lived above five hundred yean 
since. And therefore it must follow, that the present Hebrew character was 
introduced among the Jews after the Babylonish captivi^: and the general tes< 
timony of the ancients is, that it was Ezra that did first put the holy scriptures 
into it, on the review which he made of them on his coming lo Jerusalem. 
Eusebius,* in his Chronicon, tells us so, and SL Jerome doth the same;' and so 
do also both the Talmuds; and the generality of learned men, as well among 
the Jews as Christians, hold to this opinion. Capellus hath written a tract for 
it, and Buxtorf the son another against it. They, who shall think fit lo read 
them, will see all that can be said on either side. But I think the argument 
which is brought from the shekels cannot be answered. But, 

VI. Whether Ezra, on this review, did add the vowel points which are now 
in the Hebrew Bibles, is a harder question lo be decided. It went without con- 
tradiction in the affirmative, till Elias Levita, a German Jew, wrote against it, 
about the beginning of the reformation. Buxtorf the father endeavoured to re- 
fute his arguments. But Capellus, a Protestant divine of the French church, 
and professor of Hebrew in their university at Saumur, hath, in a very el^io- 
rate discourse, made a thorough reply to all that can be said on this head, and 
veiy strenuously asserted the contrary. Buxtorf the son, in vindication of his 
father's Opinion, hath written an answer to it; but not with that satisfaction to 
the learned world, as to hinder the generahty of them Irom going into the other 
opinion. I shall here first state the question, and then inquire on which side 
of it the truth lieth. 

And first, as to the state of the question, it is to be observed, that it is upon 
another foot among us Christians than it is among the Jews. For among them 
it is a principle agreed on both aides, and which Elias Levita comes in unto as 
much as any of the rest, that the reading, as now fixed and settled by the vowel 
points in all the books of holy scripture, is the true, genuine, and authentic 
reading, as it came from the sacred penmen themselves of the said boobs, and, 
consequently, is as much of divine authority as the letters; only the latter were 
written, and the other delivered down only by oral tradition. The question 
therefore between them is only about the time when this reading was first 
marked and expressed in their Bibles, by the present vowel points. This, Elias 
and his followers say, was not done till after the finishing of the Talmud, about 
five hundred years aAer Christ; but that till then the true reading, as to the 
vowels, was preserved only by oral tradition. But others of them hold (and this 
is the prevailing opinion among them,) that the reading by oral tradition was 
only tilt the time of Ezra, and that ever since it hath been written down and 
expressed by the vowel points affixed to the letters in the same manner as we 
now have them. So that the controversy among them, is not about the truth 
and authority of reading according to the present punctuation (for they all hold 
this to be the very same which was dictated with the word itself by the Holy 
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Spirit of God from the beginning,) but about the antiquity of the figures and 
points, whereby it is marked and fixed in their present Bibles. But among us 
.Christians, who have no regard to what the Jews tell us of their oral tradition, 
and their preserving of the true reading of the scriptures bjr it, the question is 
about the authority of the reading itself; that is, whether the vowel points were 
affixed by Ezra, and therefore of the same divine authority with the rest of the 
text, or else invented since by tlie Jewish critics, called the Masorites; and 
whether therefore they may not, as being of human authority only, be altered 
and changed, where the analogy g[ grammar, the style of ihe language, or the 
nature of the context, or any thing else, shall ^ve reason for u better reading^ 
And this being the state of tne question, as it is now in debate among Chris- 
tians, that side of it which I have here last mentioned is, that which is now 
generally held for the truth, and these following arguments make strongly for it 

1. The sacred books made use of among the Jews in their synagogues have 
ever been,^ and still are, without the vowel points; which could not have hap- 
pened had they been placed there by Ezra, and consequently been of the same 
authority with the letters; for had they been so, they would certainly have 
been preserved in the synagogues with the same care as the rest of tne text 
There can scarce any other reason be given why they were not admitted thither, 
but that, when the holy scriptures began first to be publicly read to the people 
in their synagogues, there were no such vowel points then in being; and that 
when they atterward came in use, being known to be of a human invention, 
they were for that reason never thought fit to be added to. those sacred copies, 
which were looked on as the true representatives of the original; and therefore 
they have been ever kept with the same care in the ark or sacred cliest of the 
synagogue,' as the original draught of the law of Moses .anciently was in the 
ark or sacred chest of the tabernacle, which was prepared for it; and they are 
still so kept in the same manner among them even to this day. 

2. The ancient various readings of the sacred text,* called Keri Cetib, are all 
about tlie letters, and none about the vowel points; which seems manifestly to 
prove, that the vowel points were not anciently in being, or else were not tlien 
looked on as an authentic part of the text; for, if they had, the variations of 
these would certainly have been taken notice of, as well as those of the letters. 

ri. The ancient cabalists draw none of their mysteries from the vowel points,* 
but all from the letters; which is an argument either that these vowel points 
were not in use in their time, or else were not then looked on as an au- 
tlientic part of the sacred iexi\ for had they then been so, these triflers would 
certainly have drawn mysteries from the one as well as from the otJier, as 
the latter cabalists have done. 

4. If we compare wnth the present pointed Hebrew^ Bibles the version of 
the Septuagint, the Chaldee paraphrases, the fragments of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Thcodotion, or the Latin version of Jerome, we shall in several places find, 
that they did read the text otherwise than according to the j)resent punctuation: 
which is a certain argument, that the pointed copies, if there were any such 
in their times, were not then held to be of any authority; for otherwise tliey 
\vould certainly have followed them. 

5. Neither the Mishnah nor the Gemara,^ either that of Jerusalem or that of 
Babylon, do make any mention of these vowel points; although in several places 
there are such special occasions and reasons for them so to have done, that it can 
scarce be thought possihle they could have omitted it, if they had been in being 
when those books were written; or if in being, had been looked on by the 
Jews of those times to be of any authority among them. Neither do we find 
the least hint of them in Philo-Judaius or Josephus,^ who are the oldest writers 
of the Jews, or in any of the ancient Christian writers for several hundred 
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jeara ailer Christ And although amoag them Origen and Jerome were well 

skiUed in the Hebrew language, yei in none of their wrilings do they speak the 
least of them. Origen flourished in the third, and Jerome ia the fifth century;. 
iind the latter having lived a long while in Jittlea, Jjid there more especiiJlT 
applied himself to the study of tlie Hebrew learning, and much conversed with 
the Jewish liabbies for hia improvement herein, it ia not likely that he could 
have missed making some mention of them through all his Voluminous works, 
if they had been either in being among the Jews in hia time, or in any credit 
or authority with them, and that espetially, since, in his commentaries, there 
were so many necessary occasions for his taking notice of them; and it cannot 
be denied, but that this is a very strong ftrgument against them. 

Many more arguments are urged on this side of the question. But the chief 
strength of what is said for it lying in these 1 have mentioned, I shall not trou-> 
b!e the reader with the rest, and that especially aince some of them will not 
hold water. For, to instance in one of them, great stress is laid on this to prove 
the vowel points to be of late date, that their names are thought to be of late 
date, Ihey being of the Chaldee and not of the Hebrew dialect. But it ia cer- 
tain the Jews had the present names of their months from the Chaldeans, lu 
well as the names of their vowels; and yet it ia as certain, that notwithstand- 
ing this, the names of these months were in use in the time of Ezra, for they 
are named in scripture, both in the book of Ezra, and also in that of Nebemiah, 
the former of which was written by him; and why then might not the names 
of these vowels have been in Ezra's tirne too, notwithstandmg thia objection? 
And this is all which those on the other side contend for. But the other argu- 
ments which I have above recited are of much greater weight. If any one 
would see all at large that halh been said on this head, CapelJuG's book, which 
I have already mentioned, will fully furnish him herewith. 

But there have not been wanting learned men of the contrary opinion; and 
much hath been written for it, especially by the two Bustorfs, the father and the 
son. Their arguments, which cany the greatest weight with them, are these 
which follow: 

1. The ancient books Bahir and Zohar,' which are aaid to have been written, 
the one a littie before and the other a Uttle after the time of our Saviour, make 
express and frequent mention of the vowel points; which argument would be 
unanswerable against the latter invention of them, could we be sure that these 
books are as ancient as the Jews say they are. But there are reasons sufficient 
to convince us' that both of them are of a much later date. There are many 
particulars in the books themselves which manifestly prove them to be so; and, 
for above a thousand years after the pretended times of their composure, they 
were never heard of among the Jews themselves, nor were they ever quoted, or 
made mention of by any other writer during all that interval; which gives abun- 
dant reason to conclude, that till after these thousand years they never had any 
being; but that a false date of antiquity halh been fraudulcnlly put to them, to 
recommend them to the world with ?realer credit. The latter of them hath 
been printed several times; but the other is still a manuscript. They are both 
cabalistical books: and the most they are remarkable for, ia the obscurity of 
their style, and the strange, mysterious, and unintelligible stuff contained in 
them. 

3. That whereas it is said, on the other side, that the Masoriles of Tiberias 
invented the vowel points about five hundred years after Christ, this appears 
very unlikely.' For the schools which the Jews had in Judea were then wholly 
dissipated and suppressed, and no learned men there left of sufficient abihty for 
such a performance; for, at that time, all their learned men were removed into 
the province of Babylon, where they had their universities of Sora, Naherda, 
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and Pombcdilha, and nothing of their learning wm then leR in Judea th&t 
make it probable thai such a work could be done, either at Tiberias, or 
where else iu thai land, in those timei. And besides, were the thing ever 
likely, there ia no authority for it sufficient to support the assertion. Klias 
vita indeed >aith it, and Aben Ezra, who wrote about the middle of the twelfth 
century, ia quoted for it; bul higher np it cannot be traced. For there is noth- 
ing said in any ancienter writer either of their being invented liy the Masoriles 
at Tiberias, or anj where elie, after the Talmud; and it is not likely that, if this 
had been so late an invention, a matter so remarkable, and of such great mo- 
ment, could have been wholly passed over in silence, without the least mention 
made of it by any of the Jewish writers. But to all this it is replied,' that, in 
bislorical matters, it is not to be regarded what the Jews write, or what they 
omit concerning them. That of a!) nations in the world, that have pretended 
to any sort of learning, they have l^en the least care to record past triDsactioni, 
and hare done it very bunstingly, and in a manner that looks more like fable 
than truth, wherever they have pretended to iL And it is certain there were 
Jews eminent in their way of leatTiing at Tiberias in Si. Jerome's time: for he 
tells us he made use of them, and he died not till the year of our Lord '120, 
which was but eighty years before the time assigned, and it must be acknow- 
ledged, that nothing of this can be gainsayed. And it is farther added by 
those, who thus reply, tliat they do not positrvely pin down the invention a 
these vowel points either to the time or place which Elias Levita assigneth for 
it; bul only say, that it must be after the time of the writings of Jerome, and 
after the time of the composure of the Talmud, because in neither of ihew any 
mention is made of them: and this will necessarily carry it down below the 
five hundredth year of our Lord; but whether it were then immediately done, 
or two or three hundred years afterward, or at Tiberias, or elsewhen, they will 
ncA take upon them certainly to affirm. That the vowel point« were not affixed 
to the text by Ezra; that they are not of a divine, but only of human original, 
and first introduced into use after the writing of the TaJmud, is all that they 
posilivfly assert ronctTninir l)iis inaltcr. and that whatsoever is said beyond 
this, is only gueas and conjecture, which doth not at all ofiect the question; and 
therefore they will not contend about it 

3 If by the Masorites, who ar« said to have invented these vowel pcnnts, aie 
meant the authors of the p 
Kbles of Venice and Basil, 

points.' For a great part of their criticisms is upon the vowel points, which 
must necessarily prove them to have been long before fixed and settled; for 
none used to criticise upon their own works. To which it is replied,' that 
there were Masorites, frmit the time of Ezra and the men of the great sjina- 
gc^e.down to the time of Ben Asher and Ben N^hthali, wha flduiuhed ^ut 
ae year of our Lord 1030; that some of these invented the points sometime 
after the making of the Talmud; and that, after that, some of those who suc- 
ceeded them, perchance two or three hundred years after, made these criticisms 
and remarks upon them. For the Masorah that is now printed in the Bitdei 
above mentioned, is a collection and abridgement of all the chief remarks and 
criticisms which those men did make upon the Hebrew text, frwn their first be- 
g^ning to the time I have mentioned. But of this I shall have occasion to 
speak more at large by and by. 

4. That when the Hebrew language ceased to be the mother tongue of the 
Jews (as it is a^ed on all hands that it did after the Babylonish captivity,) it 
yns scarce possible to teach that language without these vowel p<nnt*; and 
this is the best and strongest argument that ia tirged on this aide for their hav- 
ing been always in use from that time. 

fii Amno FsncUUoil 
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6, That if it be allowed that the present vowel pointa are not of the same 
authority with the letters, but are oiily of a late and human invention, it will 
weaken the authority of the holy acriptures, and leave the sacred lest to an 
arbitrary and uncertain reading and interpretation; which will ^ve loo much 
to the papists, whose main design is to destroy the authority and certainty of 
the holy scriptures, that thereby they may make room for the traditioris of 
their church, and the decisions of the infauible guide which they pretended to 
have therein. And to avoiil thin ill consequence, is, indeed, the most prev^- 
ing cause that hath drawn into this opinion most of those learned Protestants 
that contend tor it. But, to answer both these last arguments, and settle the 
whole of this controversy, I shall lay down what appears to me to be the truth 
of the matter in these following positions. 

I. That the vowel points havmg never been received by the Jews into their 
synagt^es, this seema to be a certain evidence that they were never anciently 
looked on by them as an authentic part of the holy scripture of the Old Testa- 
ment, but reckoned only as a human invention added for the easier reading of 
the test, after the Hebrew ceased from being a vulvar language among thera. 
And the Jews having been, till the time of Christ, the true church oiGod, and 
his chosen people,' to whom those scriptures and sacred oracles of God were 
given and committed, through their hands the church of Christ hath received 
them, and their evidence is that which is to witness and determine unto u» 
what part of them is authentic scripture, and what is not. 

II. It is most hkely that these vowel points were the invention of the Maso- 
rites, a little alter the time of Ezra. That they came into use a little after the 
time of Ezra, seems to be proved by the need that was then of them for the 
reading and teaching of the Hebrew text. And that they were invented by the 
Masorites seems most likely, because of the business and profession which these 
men employed themselves in. For, 

Ist These Masorites* were a set of men whose profession it was to write 
out copies of the Hebrew scriptures, and to criticise upon them, and also 
to preserve and teach the tjue readings of them; and what they observed 
and taught, in order hereto, is by the Jews called the Masorah. But this 
tradition reached no farther than the readings of the Hebrew scriptures: for, 
as the Jews held a tradition of the true interpretations of the holy scriptures 
(which I have already spoken of,) so also did they hold another of the true 
readings of them, as in the original Hebrew language. And this last they will 
have, as to the law, to be a constitution of Moses from Mount Sinai, as well as 
(he former. For their doctrine is, that when Gkid gave unto Moses the law in 
Mount Sinai, he taught him first the true readings of it, and secondly, the true 
interpretations of it; and that both these were handed down, from generation to 
generation, by oral tradition only, till at length the readings were written by 
the accents and vowels, in like manner as the interpretations were by the Mish- 
nah and Gemara. The former they call Masor^, which signifieth tradition, 
and the other they call cabala, which signideth reception; but both of them 
denote the same thing, that is, a knowledge down from generation to generation; 
in the doing of which, there being traditioa on the one hand, and reception on 
the other, that which relates to the readings of the Hebrew scriptures hath its 
name from the former, and that which relates to the interpretations of them 
irom the latter. And what they say of this, as to the law, they say also of it 
as to the prophets, and the rest of the Hebrew scriptures; that is, that the true 
readings of them, as well as the true interpretations of them, were delivered 
down by oral tradition from those who were the firat penmen of them, to 
whom, they say, God revealed both at tlie same lime, when he revealed to 
them the word itself. As those who studied and taught the cabala were 
called the cabalists, so those who studied and taught the Masorah were called 
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the Masorites. For although the word cabala be now restrain.ed to signify die 
mystical interpretations of the scriptures only, and, in the common usage of 
speech now among the Jews, they alone are called cabalists who eive uem- 
selves up to these dotages: yet, in the true and genuine meaning of the wcntl, 
the cabala extends to all manner of traditions which are of the interpretative 
part of the Hebrew scpritures; and the cabalist is the general name of all those 
who professed the study and Imowledge of them; and £ey were all those whom, 
under the names of Tannaim, Amoraim, Sehurim, &c. I have already made 
mention of. And as these C8i>alists first began a little after the time <h Ezra, 
so also did the Masorites; and their whole businejw and profession being to study 
the true readings of the Hebrew text, and to preserve and teach the same, they 
are iustiy held the most likely to have invented the vowel pcnnts, because the 
whole use of those points is to serve to this puipoee. 

And, Skily, This use of them being absolutely necessary, firom the time that 
the Hebrew language ceased to be vulgarly spoken (as it certainly did in the 
time of Ezra,) we have sufficient reason nt>m hence to conclude, that sochi after 
that time the use of them must have been introduced: for from this time the 
Hebrew language being only to be acquired by study and instruction, and that 
being necessary to be first acquired, before the sacred text could be read, which 
was written therein; as there was need of such a profession of men to take care 
hereof, that is, to teach and brin^ up others to know the language, and also to 
read the scriptures as written m it; so was there as much need of these vowel 
points to help them herein, it being hard to conceive how they could do either 
without them, or some other such marks that might serve them for the same 
purpose. What the Jews tell us, of preserving the true readings only by tradi- 
tion and memory, is too absurd to be swallowed by any one; for had there been 
nothing else but tradition and memoiy in this case to help them, the load 
would have been too great to have been carried by any one's memoiy, but all 
must necessarily have dropped in the way and been lost. But the truth is, 
there is no need of depending only on memory in this case; for to those who 
thoroughly know the language, the letters alone, with the context, are suffi- 
cient to determine the reading, as now they are in all other Hebrew books; for, 
excepting the Bible, few other books in that language are pointed. All their 
rabbinical authors,' of which there are a great number, are all unpointed; and 
yet all that understand the languagae can read them without points as well as 
if they had them, yea, and much better too, and not miss the true reading. 
But the difficulty is as to those w-ho do not understand the language; for how 
they could be ever taught to read it without vowels, after it ceased to be vulgarly 
spoken, is scarce possible to conceive. When all learned it from their cradles, 
it was no hard matter for those who thus understood the language to learn to 
read it by the letters only, without the vowels. But when the Hebrew became 
a dead language, the case was altered: for then, instead of understanding it first 
in order to read it, they were first to read it in order to understand it; and 
therefore, having not the previous knowledge of the language to direct them 
herein, they must necessarily have had some other helps whereby to know 
with what vowel every syllable was to be pronounced; and to give them this 
help the vowel points seem certainly to have been invented: and therefore the 
time of this invention cannot be placed later than the time when they became 
nccessar}', that is, w^hen the Hebrew^ became a dead language, though perchance 
it was not perfected and brought to that order in which it now is till some ages 
after. It is acknowledged on all hands, that the reading of the Hebrew lan- 
guaf::e could never have been learned, after it ceased to be vulgarly spoken, 
without the help of vowels: but they, who w^ill not allow the points to have 
been so ancient, tell us,'' that the letters Aleph, He, Vau, Yod, which they 

1 All ihoao a'ltliori, n? oriuinally written, nrp without p«^'inl«. But tho Mislinnh and th»'ir Machtor hare 
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call moires leeUonis, then served far vowels. Bui there are a great Dumber of 
words in the Hebrew way of writing, both in the Bible and in all other books 
of that language, in which none of these letters are to be found, and scarce any 
in which some of the syllables are not without them; and how then can these 
supply the place of Towels, and every where help the reading instead of them, 
eince every where they are not to be found? Besides, there are none of these 
letters which have not, according as they are placed in different words, tha 
different sounds of every one of Ae vowels somefime or other anocied to them; 
and how then can they determine the pronunciation of any one of them? As, 
for ejaraple, the letter Aleph halh not olvraya the pronunciation of the vowel 
(I, but sometimes of e, sometimes of i, sometimes of o. and sometimes of «, ac- 
cording as it is found in different words; and the same is to be said of ail the 
rest. And, farther, all the otber oriental languages have in their alphabets these 
same letters, which they call matres lectionis, as well as the Hebrew, as, for 
example, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Turkish, the Persian, the Malayan, Bic. 
and yet they have their vowels too to help the reading: neither can we find 
that they were ever without them; though such as are well versed in any of 
these languages read them readily without vowels; and ail the books, epistles, 
orders, and public instruments, that are in them, are generally so written. And 
why then should we think the Hebrew had not such vowels also, especially 
when, aller that language had ceased to be vulgarly spoken, there was sucli 
necessity for them? The unpointed words in Hebrew are the same with abbre- 
viations in Latin; and if it be impracticable for any novice to team the Latin 
language by books, wherein aU the words are so abbreviated, that only two c 
three letters of them stand lor the whole, we may justly infer, that it is as in 
practicable for any who is a stranger to the Hebrew ever to learn it by books 
wherein all the words are unpointed; yea, and much more so: for the abbrevis 
tions in Latin are certain, such an abbreviation being always put for such 
word, and for none other: but it is otherwise in the abbreviations of the un- 
pointed Hebrew; for in them all the vowels being left out, the remaining letters, 
which are to stand for the whole, may, as pronounced with different voweU, 
be different words: as, for example, there are two conjugations in Hebrew, one 
called Pihel, and the other Puhal: the fm-mer is on active, and the other a 
passive, and both are written throughout all their moods and tenses (except the 
mfinitive) with the same letters, and they, as differently pointed, may be either 
the one or the other; and although in the reading the context may determine 
the active from the passive, yet if we do not, by pointed books, first learn what 
vowels properly belong to the one, and what to the other, how can we know 
with which to read or pronounce either of them in the unpointed books? And 
abundance of other such instances may be given in the Hebrew language, 
wherein the same letters, as differently pointed make different words, and of 
different significations: and how then can a learner know, what different vowels, 
and what different pronunciations, belong to these diffiirent words, if he be not 
first taught it by the points, or some other such marks of the same significatioD? 
Ail that can be said against this is, that the Samaritan hath no such vowels; 
hut although it be now grown to be a dead language, as well as the Hebrew, 
it is taught and learned without them. To this 1 answer, that it is true that all 
(he books which we have as yet brought us into these western parts, in the 
Samaritan character, are written only with the letters, and wilhoat any such 
marks as the Hebrew Bibles now have to denote the vowek, or any other in- 
stead of them. But this doth not prove, that they have no such vowels in use 
among (hem: multitude of books are brought us out of the east, in Hebrew, 
Syriac, Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, alt written with the letlera only without 
any vowel marks. But this doth not prove that Ihey have none; for it is certain 
that thej- all have them and use them, where there is need of them; and there- 
fore it 13 no evidence but that the Samaritan may have them also, though all 
the books which we have hitherto seen in it are without (hem. The sect of the 
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Samaritans are those only who use this character and lang;uage Hf we may dO 
it a language, for it is no more than the Hebrew in another character;) 
and they are now dwindled into a very small number, and those dispenea 
abroad mto several parts of the east And what their practice may be as to 
the use of vowel "figures in their other writings (though none that have as yet 
come to our hands have any such,) we have no account of either /mo or con, 
and therefore we can aigue nothing firom it. Only we sav, that as to this, af 
well as tiie Hebrew, and all other such languages in which books are ordinarily 
written with the letters only; it seems almmt impracticable for any one to leam 
to read those books, after the languages are become dead lang^uages, without 
some marks put to the letters to denote the vowels with which they are to be 
pronounced. Without a previous knowledge of the language, it is impossible 
to be done; and therefore the only way to make it possiUe, is to leam the 
language first by rote; and when a peilect knowledge hath been gotten of it 
this way, then only can it be practicable to leam to read that langtunge by the 
letters only, without any vowel marks. But this is such a great way about, such a 
tedious and operose method of learning it, that we must look on those to be a 
veiy dull and stupid sort of people, who, being in this case, could find out no 
other way to help themselves m it; and that especially in the Jews' case, since 
their neighbours on each side of them (I mean the Syrians and Arabians) had 
vowel figures, and they might easily fiom them have either taken the same, or 
learned to have framed others like mem. Though the Greeks in their language 
have the vowels intermixed with the letters, yet it no sooner became a deid 
language (I mean the learned Greek, firom which the modem doth as much dif- 
fer as the Chaldee from the Hebrew,) but they found out accents, spirits, and 
several other marks to help those who were to leam it, which were never in use 
among them before. And so also there are in the Latin several such maikr, as, 
for example, a mark over the d and ^ at the end of adverbs, to distinguish them 
from nouns ending in those vowels, and the mark over the d ablative, to distin- 
guish it from the a nominative, &c. none of which marks were ever used while 
the Latin language was vulgarly spoken, but were invented for the help of those 
who were to Team it afterward. And is it possible that the Jews only were so 
stupid and dull, that they alone should find out no such helps, after their lan- 
guage became a dead language, for the easier learning and reading of it, but, on 
Sie contrary, should have continued so many hundred years after, not only 
without any marks for accents, pauses, or stops, but also without any figures, 
so much as to denote the vowels with which their letters were to be pronounced? 
The necessity which was in this case for such vowel figures, evidently proves 
that they must have had them; and that as soon as they needed them, which 
was as soon as their language became a dead language, and was thenceforth to 
be learned by books (and not by common converse,) as aOi other dead language* 
are. And therefore this happening about the time df Ezra (as hath been ureadv 
shown,) it must follow, that about that time, or a little after, the use of such 
vowel ngures must have been introduced into the Hebrew language. Whether 
they were the same vowel points that are now used, or other such-like signs to 
serve for the same purpose, is not material; and therefore I shall raise no in- 
quiry about it Only I cannot but say, that since necessity first introduced the 
use of them, it is most likely, that no more were at first used than there was a 
necessity for; but that the augmenting of them beyond this to the number of 
fifteen, proceeded only firom the over-nicety of the after Masorites. Three 
served the Arabs, and n\e most other nations; and no doubt at first they exceeded 
not this number among the Jews. And it is most likely that the same profea> 
sion of men, who thus invented the vowel points, were also the authors of all 
those other inventions which have been added to the Hebrew text for the easier 
reading and better understanding of it. The dividing of the law into sections, 
and the sections into verses, seems to have been one of the first of their works.' 

1 Elias LeriU in Maforetb HaniBMOrtUi. 
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Originally every book of the Hebrew Bible was written as in one verse, will*' 
out any aijitiaction of aections, chapters, veraea, or words. But when the public 
reading of the law was brought into use among the Jews, and some part of it 
read every Sabbath in their synagogues, it became necessary to divide the 
whole into Afly-four sections, that it might thereby be known what part was to 
be read on each Sabbath, and the whole gone over every year, as bath been 
before observed. And, when the disuse of ihe Hebrew language among them 
made it necessary that it shoiJd not only be read to them in the original He- 
brew, but also interpreted in the Chaldee, which was then become their vulgar 
tongue, there was also a necessity of dividing the sections into verses, that they 
might be a direction both to the reader and the interpreter where to make their 
stop at every alternative reading and interpreting, till they had, verse by verse, 
gone tJirough the whole section, And in imitation hereof, the like division 
was afterward made in all the rest of the holy scriptures. And a like necessity 
about the same time introduced the use of the vowel points, after they wer« 
forced to teach the Hebrew language by book, on its ceasing to be any longer 
vulgarly spoken among the people. And, sometime after, the accents and 
pauses were invented for the same purpose, that is, for the easier and more dis- 
tinct reading of the text, for which they ai-e necessary helps, as far as they au)>< 
ply the place of a comma, a colon, or a full stop fwhich Athnak, Revia, and 
SiJluk do:) but as for the musical use for which only the others were added to 
the Hebrew teiit, they are now wholly insignificant, it being long since abso- 
lutely forgot for what use they served. 

III. These vowel points were for many ages only of private use among the 
Masorites, whereby they preserved to themselves the true readings of tlie holy 
scriptures, and taught them to their scholars. But they were not received into 
the divinity schools till after the making of the Talmud: for there were two aorta 
of schools anciently among the Jews, the schools of the Masorites, and the 
schools of the Rabbles. The former taught only the Hebrew language, and to 
read the scriptures in it; the others to understand the scriptures, and all the in- 
terpretations of them, and were the great doctors of divinity among them, to 
whom the Masorites were as much iaferior as the teachers of grammar schools 
among us are to the professors of divinity, in our universities. And therefore, 
as long as these vowel points went no higher than the schools of these Maso- 
rites, tney were of no regard among their learned men, or taken any notice of 
by them. And this is the reason that we find no mention of them either in the 
Talmud, or in the writings of Origen or Jerome. But, some time after the mak- 
ing of the Talmud (in what year or age is uncertain,) the punctuation of the 
Masorites having been judged by the Jewish doctors to be as useful and neces- 
sary a way for the preservmg of the traditionary readings of (he Hebrew scrip- 
tures, as the Mishnah and Gemara had been then found to be for the preserving 
of the traditional riles, ceremonies, and doctrines of their religion, it was taken 
into their divinity schools; and it having been there reviewed and corrected by 
the most learned of their Rabbles, and so formed and settled by them, as to b« 
made to contain and mark out all those authentic readings, which they held to 
have been delivered down unio them by tradition &om Moses and the prophets, 
who were the first penmen of them, ever since that time the points in the He- 
brew scriptures have been by the Jews held of the same anthority for the read- 
ing of them, as the Mishnah and Geraarafor the interpreting of them, and coa- 
eequently as unalterable as the letters themselves: for they reckon them both 
of divine original; only with this dilTerence, that the letters, they say, were 
written by the holy penmen themselves, but the readings, as now marked by 
the points; were delivered down from Ihem by tradition only. However, they 
have never received them into their synagogues, but have there still continued 
the use of the holy scriptures in unpointed copies; and so do even to this day, 
because they so received them from the first holy penmen of them. 

IV. All those criticisms in the Masorah that are upon the points, were madQ 
Vol. I.— 37 
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by such Masorites as lived after the points were received into the divinitf 
schools of the Jews. For this profession of men continued from the time of 
Ezra, and the men of the great synagogue, to that of Ben Asher and Ben 
Naphthali,^ who were two famous Masorites, that lived about the year of our 
Loid lOdO, and were the last of them: for they having, after many years' labour 
spent herein, each of them published a copy of the whole Hebrew text, as cor- 
rect as they could make it, the eastern Jews have fdlowed that of Ben Naph- 
thali, and the western Jews have followed that of Ben Ashen and all that hath 
been done ever since, is exactly to copy after them, both as to the points and 
accents, as well as to the letters, without making any more corrections, or Ma- 
soridcal criticisms or observations upon either. These Masorites, who were the 
authors of the Masorah that is now extant, were a monstrous trifling sort of men, 
whose criticisms and observations went no higher than the numbering of the 
verses, words, and letters, of every book in the Hebrew Bible, and the maricing 
out which was the middle verse, word, and letter, in each of them, and the 
making of other such poor and low observations concerning them, as are not 
worth any man's reading, or taking any notice of, whatever Richard Simon the 
Frenchman may say to the contrary. 

V. These vowel points have been added to the text with the best care of 
those who best understood the language, and having undeigone the review and 
corrections of many ages, it may be reckoned, that this work hath been done 
in the perfectest manner that it can be done by man's art, and that none who 
shall undertake a new punctuation of the whole can do it better. However, 
cdnce it was done only by man's art, it is no authentic part of the holy scrip- 
tures; and therefore these points are not so unalterably fixed to the text, but 
that a change may be made in them, when the nature of the context, or the 
analogy of grammar, or the style of the language, or any thing else, shall give 
a sufficient reason for it: and that especially, since, how exactly soever uey 
may have been at any time affixed to the text, they are still liable to the mis- 
takes of transcribers and printers, and by reason oi their number, the smallness 
of their figures, and their position under the letters, are more likely to sufllep 
by them than any sort of writing whatsoever. 

VI. It doth not from hence follow, that the sacred text will therefore be left 
to an arbitrary and uncertain reading. For the genuine reading is as certain in 
the unpointed Hebrew books, as the genuine sense is in the pointed: the for- 
mer indeed may sometimes be mistaken, or perverted, and so may the latter; 
and therefore, whether the books be pointed, or unpointed, this doth not alter 
the case to one who thoroughly knows the language, and will honestly read the 
same. Ignorant men may indeed mistake the re^in^, and ill men may pervert 
it; but those who are knowing and honest can do neimer, for, except the Bible, 
no other Hebrew book is pointed, unless some few of late by modem hands. 
All their rabbinical authors are unpointed; and all their other books, to which 
the modems have in some editions added points, were originally published with- 
out them, and so they still are in the best editions: and yet this doth not hinder, 
but that eveiy one, who understands the Hebrew language, can rightly read 
them, and rightly understand them. Were I to make my choice, I would de- 
sire to have the Bible with points, and all other Hebrew books without them. 
I would desire the Bible with points, because they tell us how the Jews did 
anciently read the text And I would have all other Hebrew books without 
them, because in such they rather hinder and clog the reading, than help it, to 
any one that thoroughly knows the language. And all that undertake to point 
such books, may not always do it acconling to the true and genuine reading: 
as we have an mstance in the pointed edition of the Mishnah, published in oc- 
tavo by Manasseh Ben Israel at Amsterdam. And therefore it is much better 
to be left fi:ee to our own apprehensions for the genuine reading, than be confined 

1 Bnztorflas pater in Preftittone ad Tiberiadem. Buxtorflui filiitt de Antiqnitata Punctonun, part 1. e. 1& 
Zaeatotf in Juehasio, ShalBbeleib Haccabbala. Zemaeb David. Eliaa LeTka, *c. 
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by another man's to that which may not be the eeDuine reading, indeed, to read 
without vowels may look very strange to such who are conversant only with 
the modem European languages, in which often several consonants come toge- 
ther without a vowel, and several vowels without a consonant, and several of 
both oflen go to make up one syllable; and therefore, if in them the consonants 
were only written, it would be hard to find out what may be the word. But it 
is quite otherwise in the Hebrew, for in that language ther« is never more than 
one vowel in one syllable, and in most syllables only one cotuoaant. and in 
none more than two; and therefore, in most words, the consonants confine us to 
the vowels, and determine how the word is to be read, and, if not, at leatt the 
contest dolh. It must be acknowledged, that there are several combinations of 
the same consonants, which, as placed in the same order, are susceptible of dif- 
ferent punctuations, and thereby make different words, and of different aignifi' 
cations, and therefore, when put alone, are of an uncertain reading. But it is 
quite otherwise when they are joined in context with other words; for, where 
the letters joined in the same word do not determine the reading, there tlia 
words joined in the same eentence always do. And this is no more than what 
we find in all other languages, and very often in our own; for we have many 
equivocal words, which, being put alone, are of an uncertain signification, but 
are always determined in the context; as. for example, the word /et in English, 
when put alone by itself, hath not only two different, but two quite contrary 
meanings: for it signifies to permit, and it signifies also to loTtder; but it never 
doth so in the context, but is thereby always so determined, either to the one or 
to the other, that no one is ever led into a mistake hereby. And the same is to 
be said of all such words in Hebrew, as, having the same letters, are suscepti- 
ble of various punctuations. The letters here cannot determine to the punctua- 
tion, because they, being in each the same, are indifferent to either. But what 
the letters cannot do when the word is put alone by itself, that the other words 
always do with which It is joined in the contest- And it is want of attention, 
or want of apprehension, if any one thoroughly skilled in the Hebrew language 
makes a mistake herein; which may happen m the reading of any other books 
whatsoever. And therefore, though the Hebrew Bibles had never been pointed, 
we need not be sent either to the church of Rome or any where else for the 
fixing of the readings of it, the letters alone, with the context, being sufficient, 
when we thoroughly understand the language to determine us thereto. 

There is, in the church of Si Dominic in Bononia,' a copy of the Hebrew 
scriptures, kept with a great deal of care, which they pretend to be the original 
copy written by Ezra himself; and therefore it is there valued at so high a rat«, 
that great sums of money have been- borrowed by the Bononians upon th« 
pawn of it, and again repaid for its redemption. It la written in a very fair 
character, upon a sort of leather, and made up in a roll, according to the an- 
cient manner, but it having the vowel points annexed, and the writing being 
fresh and fair, without any decay, both these particulars prove the novelty of 
that copy. But such forgeries are no uncommon things among the papisti- 
cal sect 

But, though Ezra's government over all Judah and Jerusalem expired with 
this year, yet his labour to serve the church of God did not here end; for still 
he went on as a preacher of righteousness, and a skilful scribe of the law of 
God, to perfect the reformation which he had begun, both in preparing for the 
people correct editions of the scriptures, and also in bringing all things in 
church and slate to be conformed to the rules thereof. And this he continued 
to do as long as he lived; and herein he was thoroughly assisted and supported 
by the next governor; who coming to Jerusalem with the same intention, and 
tlie same zeal for promoting of the honour of God, and the welfare of his peo- 
ple in Judah and Jerusalem, as Ezra did, he struck in heartily with him in the 
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«r^sm, 00 that Ezra went on stiU to do the same things by the authority of the 
new governor which he before did by his own. And by their thus joining to- 

Sither in the same holy undertaking, and their mutual assisting each other 
erein, it ezceedinfl;ly prospered in their hands, till at length, nohrithstanding 
all manner of oppositions, both from within and from without, it was brought to 
full perfection, forty-nine years after it had been begun by Ezra. Whether 
Ezra lived ao long or not is uncertain: but what he did not bve to do, was com- 
pleted, by IIm F'^^ ^'^^ ^^ ^ ^ successor, with an account of whose trans- 
actions 1 dMil begm the next book. 



BOOK VI. 

jjb. 445. Arka. 20.] — Hs who succeeded Ezra in the government of Judah 
and Jerusalem, was Nehemiah,^ a very rehgious and most excellent person: 
one that was nothing behind his predecessor, saving his learning ana great 
knowledge in the law of God. He came to Jerusalem in the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus,' and, by a commission from him, superseded that of 
Ezra, and succeeded him. in the government of Judah and Jerusalem. And 
he had in that commisssion, by an express clause therein inserted, fuU authoriW 
given him to repair the walls and set up the gates of Jerusalem, and to fortify 
it again in the same manner as it was before it was dismantled and destroyed 
by Uie Babylonians. He was a Jew, whose ancestors had formerly been citi- 
zens of Jerusalem; for there, he saith, was the place of his Others' sepulchres.' 
But as to the tribe or family which he was of, no more is said, but only that his 
father's name was Hachaliah; who seemeth to have been of those Jews, who, 
havine gotten good settlements in the land of their captivity, chose raOier to 
abide m them, man return into their own countiy, when leave was granted for 
it It is most likely, that he was an inhabitant of the city af Shushan; and 
that it was his dwelling there that gave his son an opportunity of gaining an 
advancement in the king's palace: for he was one of the cupbearers of King 
Artaxerxes,* which was a place of great honour and advantage in the Persian 
court, because of the privilege it gave him of being daily in the king's pre- 
sence, and the opportunity which he had thereby of gaining his favour, for the 
obtaining of any petition which he should make to him: and that especially, 
since the times of his attendance always wore when the king was making his 
heart merry with the wine which he served up unto him; for this is the best 
opportunity with all men, for the obtaining any boon that shall be desired of 
them, because they are always then in the best humour of complying. And 
it was at such a time that he asked the government of Judea,** and obtained it. 
And by the like advantages of his place, no doubt, it was, that he gained those 
immense riches which enabled him for so many years,* out of his own private 
purse only, to live in his government, with that splendour and expense, as will 
be hereafter related, without burdening the people at all for it. And no doubt 
it was by the favour of Queen Esther, as bemg of the same nation and people 
with her, that he obtained so honourable and advantageous a preferment m that 
court However, neither tlie honour and advantage of this place, nor the long 
settlement of his family out of his country, could make him forget his love for 
it, or lay aside that zeal which he had for the religion of his forefathers, who had 
formerly dwelt in it. For though he had been bom and bred m a strange land, 
yet he had a great love for Sion, and a heart thoroughly set for the advancing 
the prosperity of it, and was in all things a very religious observer of the law 
of his God. And therefore,^ when some came from Jerusalem, and told him 
of the ill state of that city, how the walls of it were still in many places broken 

1 Nebem. ii. 2 Ibid. ii. 1. v. 14. 3 Nchcm- ii. 3. 4 Vide Britsooium De Refrno Persia lib. 1. s. 93. 
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down, and the gates of it in the same demolished stale as when burned with 
lire by the Babylonians, and that, by reason hereof, the remnant of the capti' 
vily that dwelt there lay open, not only to the incursions and insults of their 
enemiea, but also ta the reproach and contempt of their neighbours, as a weak 
and despicable people; and that they were in both these respects in great afflic- 
tion and grief of heart; the good man, being suitably moved with thia repre- 
sentation, applied himself in fasting and prayer unto the Lord hi* God, and 
earnestly supplicated la him for his people Israel, and the place which he had 
chosen for his worship among them. And, having thus implored the divine 
mercy against this evil, he resolved next to make his application to the king for 
the redressing of it, trusting in God for the inclining of his heart thereto: and 
therefore, when his turn came next to wait in his oifice, the king observing hia 
countenance to be sad,' which at other times used not so to be, and asking the 
cause thereof, be took this opportunity to lay before before him the distressed 
stale of his country; and, owning this to be a cause of great grief and sadneia 
unto him, he prayed the king to send him thither to remedy it; and, by the fa- 
vour of Queen Esther, he had hia petition granted unto him: for it being parti- 
cularly remarked,* in the sacred text, that the queen was sitting by the Icing, 
when Nehemiah obtained this grant, it sufficiently intimates that her favour 
was assiiting to him herein. And accordingly a royal decree was issued out 
for the rebuilding of the walls and gates of Jerusalem, and Nehemiah was sent 
thither with it, as governor of the province of Judea, to put it in execution. 
And, to do him the more honour, the king sent a guard of horse with him, un- 
der the command of some of the captains of his army, lo conduct him in safe^ 
to his government And he wrote letters lo all the governors on this side the 
Itiver Euphrates, to further him in the work on which he was sent; and also 
gave his order to Asaph, the keeper of his forests in those parts, to allow him 
as much timber out of them as should be needed for the finishing of it. How- 
ever, the Ammonites, the Moabitcs, and the Samaritans, and other neighbour- 
ing nations round, did all they could lo hinder him from proceeding therein. 
And to this they were excited, not only by the ancient and bitter enmity which 
those people bore to the whole Jewish nation, because of the different manners 
and different religions which they were of, but most especially at this time, be- 
cause of their lands: for during die time that the Jews were in captivity, these 
nations having siezed their lands, were forced to restore thera on their return.' 
For which reason they did all they could to oppose their resettlement; hoping, 
that if they could be kept low, they might find an opportunity, some time or 
other, of resuming again the prey they had lost- But Nehemiah was not at all 
discouraged hereat for having on his arrival at Jerusalem made known to the 
people the commission with which he was sent, he took a view of the ruins of 
the old walla, and immediately set about the repairing of them;' dividing the 
people into several companies, and assigning to each of them the quarter where 
they were to work; but reserving to himself the reviewal and direction of the 
whole: in which he laboured so effectually, that all was accomplished by the 
end of the month Elul,' within the compass of fifty-two days, notwithstanding 
all manner of opposition that was made against him, both from within and from 
without. For, from within, several false propheLs, and other treacherous per- 
sons, endeavoured to create him obstructions; and, from without, Sanballat the 
Horonite, Tobias the Ammonite, Gcshem tlie Arabian, and several others, gave 
him all the disturbance they were able, not only by underhand dealings, and 
treacherous tricks and contrivances, but also by open force; so that, while part 
of the people laboured in carrying on the building, the other part stood to their 
arms to defend them against the assaults of such as had designs against thsm. 
And all had their arms at hand, even while they worked, to be ready at a sig- 
nal given, to draw together to any part where the enemy should be discovered 
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to be coming upon them. And by this means they secured themselves agaiBSt 
all the attempts and designs of their enemies, till the work vna brought to a 
conclusion. And when they had thus far finished the walls, and set up the 
gates, a public dedication of them was celebrated with great solemnity by the 
priests and Levites, and all the people.^ 

The burden which the people underwent in the carrying on of this work, 
pind the incessant labour which they were forced to undergo, to bring it to so 
speedy a conclusion, being very greats and such as made many of them &int 
and groan under it,' and express a despair of being able to perfect it; to revive 
their drooping spirits, and make them the more easy and ready to proceed in 
that which was farther to be done,^ care was taken to relieve them from a much 
greater burden, the oppression of usurers, which they then in great miseiy lav 
under, and had much greater reason to complain of. For the rich, taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities of the meaner sort, nad exacted heavy usury of them, 
peaking them pay the centesima for all monies lent them,^ that is, one per cent 
for every n^onth, which amounted to twelve per cent for the whole ^ear; so 
that they were forced to mortgage their lands, and seU their children mto ser- 
vitude, to have wherewith to buy bread for the support of themselves and their 
families; which bein^ a manliest breach of the law of God, given them by 
Moses (for that forbids all the race of Israel to take usury of any of their bre- 
thren,*) Nehemiah, on his hearing hereof, resolved forthwith to remove so great 
an iaiquity: in order whereto he called a general assembly of all the people; 
where, having set forth unto them the nature of the offence, how great a breach 
it was of the divine law, and how heavy an oppression upon their brethren, and 
how much it might provoke the wrath of God against them, he caused it to be 
enacted, by the general suf&age of that whole assembly, that all should return 
to their brethren whatsoever had been exacted of them upon usunr, and also 
release all the lands, vineyards, oliveyards, and houses, which had been taken 
of them upon mortgage on the account hereof. 

And thus far Nehemiah having executed the main of the end for which he 
obtained the favour of the king to be sent to Jerusalem, he appointed Hanani 
and Hananiah to be governors of the city, and returned again unto him into 
Persia* For a time had been set him for his return again to court,* when he 
first obtained to be sent from thence on this commission; which, as expressed 
iQ the text, plainly imports a short time, and not that of twelve years (afier 
which he again went untp the king,') as some do intezpret it And his having 
appointed governors of the city as soon as the walls were built, evidently im- 
plies, that he then went from mence, and was absent for some time: for, had he 
still continued at Jerusalem, he would not have needed any deputies to govern 
t)ie plac^. AQd furthermore, the building of the walls of Jerusalem being all 
for which he prated his first commission, when this was performed, he seems to 
have needed a new authority before he could go on to oiher proceedings which 
were uecessanr for the well settling of the afifaira of that countijii But, on his 
poming to the King, and having given him an account how all things stood in the 
province, and what further was needful to be done for the well regulating of it, 
he soon obtained to be sent back again to take care hereof; and the shortness 
of his absence seems to have been the cause that there is no notice taken of 
it in the text, though the particulars I have mentioned seem sufficiently to im- 
ply it 

•^ju 444. Artax, 21.]— ^'Nehemiah being returned from the Persian court with 
a new commission, forthwith set himself to carry on the reformation of the 
church and the s^te of the Jews; which Ezra had begun, and took alon^ with 
him the advice and direction of that learned and holy scribe in all that he at- 
tempted herein. The first thin^ that he did, was to provide for the security of 
the city, which he had now fortified, by settling rules for the opening and shut*^ 
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tin? of the gates, and keeping watch and ward on the towers and walls. But 
finaing Jerusalem to be but tliinly inhabited,' and that, to make this burden 
more easy, there needed more inhabitants to bear their share with them in it, 
he projected the thorough repeopling of the place. In order whereto, he pre- 
vailed first with the rulers and great men of the nation to agree to build them 
bouses there,* and dwell in them; and then others, following their example, 
offered themselves voluntarily to do the same. And of the re»l of the people 
every tenth man was taken by lot, and obliged them to come to Jerusalem, and 
there build them houses, and settle themselves and families in them. And now 
the city was fortified, and all that had their dwellings in it were there well se- 
cured by walla and gates against the insults of their enemies, and the incursions 
of thieves and robbers, who before molested them, all willingly complied here- 
with; by which means the houses, as well as the walla and gates, being again 
rebuilt, and fully replenished with inhabitants, it soon after this recovered its 
ancient lustre, and became again a city of great note in those ports. So that 
Herodotus, who travelled through Judea, a little atler this time, doth, in the de- 
scription which he gives us of it,' compare it to Sardis, the metropolis of all 
the Lesaer Asia,' asnath been before observed; which manifestly proves, that 
by the restoring and huilding of the street and ditch of Jerusalem, mentioned 
in the prophecy of Daniel, could not be meant this rebuilding of the walls and 
void places of the city: for what was predicted by that passage was not to be 
done but in seven weeks of years, that is, forty-nme years. It must be ac- 
knowledged, that Herodotus is said by Eusebius* to have publicly read his his- 
tory at Athens in the last year of the eighty-third Olympiad (that is, four hun- 
dred and forfy-tive years before Christ,! and by others' to have gone the next 
year after {which is this very year 444, of which we now treat,) with a colony 
of Athenians and other Greeks into Italy, to inhabit Thurium,' a city then 
newly built near the place where formerly Sibaris stood; and therefore it may 
be from hence urged against what I have here said, that Herodotus must, before 
this time, have ended his travels, which he undertook for the making of this 
l)istory, since this his history was finished and publicly read at Athens the year 
before. To this I reply, that though he had read the first draught of this his- 
tory at the time when Eusebius sailh, yet he had not completed it till at least 
thirty-three years atten for therein he makes mention of the Peloponnesian 
war, and of things done in it," in the second and also' in the nineteenth year 
of that war. which last vas the thirty-third year after that wherein he is said 
by Eusebius to have publicly read that history at Athens; and therefore it could 
not have been fully completed by him till afier that year. The truth of the 
matter appears plainly to have been thus. In the year 445 before Christ, which 
was the last year of the eighty-third Olympiad, he did read his first draught of 
this history at Athens, being then thirty-nine years old, but employed all his 
life after farther to polish and complete it, and did not put his last hand to it 
till after the nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, which was the thirty- 
third after his first reading it at Athens. The nest year after hia having read 
it there, he went thence with the colony to Thurium, that is, in the first year 
of the eighty-fourth Olympiad, which waa'° the three hundred and tenth ofthe 
building of Rome, according to the Varronian account, and" twelve years be- 
fore the be^nning of the Peloponnesian war. And, on his settling in that 
place, he revised what he had publicly read at Athens, from whence it is that 
he is said by Pliny there to have made this history. And, after hia having con- 
tinued some time at Thurium, he travelled from thence into the east, for the 
farther completing of this history, and also for (he gaining of materials for ano- 
ther, which he was then composing, of Assyria and BabylonT but this last was 
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never published/ though he refers to it in his other history now extant; the 
reason, it b supposed, was, that he lived not to finish it, though, by the above 
mentioned account, it appears he outlived the seventy-second year of his age, 
ind, by other particulars in his history,' it seems most likely that he live'd much 
longer. And, 1 doubt not, it was in those travels which he undertook from 
Thurium, that he went through Judca, and there saw Jerusalem, which he calls 
Cadytis; for that the city, which he describes under that name, could be none 
other than Jerusalem, I have already shown. 

Nehemiah finding it necessary to have the genealogies of the people well 
examined into, and clearly stated,' betook himself in the next place to inquire 
into that matter. And this he did, not only for the sake of their civil rights, 
that all knowing of what tribe and family they were, they might therebv be 
directed where to take their possessions; but especially icur the sake of the 
sanctuary, that none might be admitted to officiate there, either as Levites, 
which were not of the tribe of Levi, or as priests, which were not of the fa- 
mily of Aaron, And, therefore, for the true settling of this matter, search was 
made for the old registers; and having among them found a register of the ge- 
nealogies of those who came up at first from Babylon with Zenibbabel and Je- 
thua, he settled this matter according to it, adding such as afterward came up, 
and expunging others whose families were extinguished; and this hath caused 
the difference that is between the accounts which we have of these genealogies 
in Ezra and Nehemiah: for, in the second chapter of Ezra, we have the old 
register made by Zerubbabel, and in the seventh of Nehemiah, from the sixth 
verse to the end of the chapter, a copy of it as settled by Nehemiah, with the 
alterations I have mentioned. 

Ezra, having completed his edition of the law of God, and written it out 
fairly and correctly in the Chaldean character,^ did this year, on the feast of 
trumpets, publicly read it to the people at Jerusalem. This feast was celebrated* 
on the first of Tisri, the seventh month of the Jews' ecclesiastical year, and the 
first of their civil year. Their coming out of Egypt having been in the month 
of Nisan,* from that time the beginning of the year, in all ecclesiastical matters, 
was reckoned among them from the beginning of that month (which happened 
about the time of the vernal equinox;) but,' in all civil matters, as in contracts, 
bargains, and such like, they still continued to go by the old form, and began 
their year from the first of Tisri (which happened about the time of the au- 
tumnal equinox,) as all other nations of the east then did (as hatli been before 
obser\'cd,) and all instruments and writings, relating to contracts, bargains, or 
other civil matters among them, were dated according to this year; and- all 
their jubilees and'' sabbatical years began with it: and, therefore, it being 
reckoned their new-year's day, they celebrated it witli a festival. And tljis fes- 
tival being solemnized by the sounding of trumpets, from the morning of that day 
to the end of it, thereby to proclaim and give notice to all of the beginning of 
the new^ year, it hath from hence been called the feast of trumpets. For the 
celebrating of this feast, '^ tlie people being assembled from all parts of the land 
at Jerusalem, and understanding that Ezra had finished his revisal of the law, 
and written out a correct copy of it, they called upon him to have it read unto 
them. Whereon a scaffold, or large pulpit, being erected in the largest street 
of the city, where most might stand to hear, Ezra ascended into it, with thir- 
teen others of the principal elders of the people; and having placed six of 
them on his right hand, and seven on his leu, he stood up in the midst of them, 
and, having blessed the Lord, the great God, he began to read the law out of 
the Hebrew text And as he did read it in this language, tliirtcen otliers of the 
Levites, whom he had instructed and appointed for this purpose, rendered it 
j)eriod by period into Chaldee, which was then the vulgar language of the poo- 
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ple, and therein gave them (he meaning of every particular part, and ma^ 
them understand the sajne. And thus the holy scribe, with these his aNsistants. 
continued from morning till noon, to read aad explain unto the people the law 
of God, in auch manner as might best make them to know and understand it. But 
it being a festival day, when the time of dining approached, Nehemiah and 
Ezra, and tlie rest that were assisling to Ihem in thus instructing the people, 
dismissed thera for that time to their dinner, to eat and drink, and rejoice be- 
fore the Lord, the remaining part of the day, because it was consecrated to be 
thus kept holy unto him. But the next moniing they assembled again in the 
same place, and £sra and bis assistants went on farther to read and explain to 
them the law of God, in the same manner as they had done the day before; and 
when they came to the twenty-third chapter of Leviticus, wherein is written 
the law of the feast of the tabernacles, and had from thence explained unto 
them the obligation which was upon them to observe this festival, and shown 
them that the liAeenth day of that month was the day appointed for the begin- 
ning of it, this excited an eaeer desire in all the people of fulfilling the law of 
God in this particular. And inerefore proclamation was forthwith made through 
all Judah to give notice of the festival, and to warn all to be present at Jerusa- 
lem on the said fifteenth day of that month, for the observing of it. And accord- 
ingly they came thither at the time prescril>ed. and, as they had been instructed 
from the law of God, prepared booths made of the branches of trees, and kept the 
festival in them through the whole seven days of its continuance, in such solemn 
manner as had not been observed before from the days of Joshua to that time. 
Ezra, taking the advantage of having the people in so great a number thus ^ 
aembled together, and so well disposed toward the law of (^, and the observ-, 
ance of it, went on with his assistants farther to read and explain it unto them, 
in the same manner as had been done in the two former days; and this they 
did, day by day, from the first day to the last day of the festival, till they had 
gone through the whole law. By which the people perccivmg in how many 
things they had transgressed the commands of God, through the ignorance in 
which they had been kept of them {for till now the law had never been read to 
them since their return from Babylon,) expressed great trouble of heart hereat, 
being much grieved for their sins, and exceedin^y terrified with the fear of 
God's wrath for the punishment of thera. Nehemiah and Ezra finding them in 
BO good a temper, applied themselves to make the best improvement that could 
be made of it, for the honour of God, and the interest of religion: and there- 
fore' forthwith proclaimed a fast to be held the next day save one after the fes- 
tival was ended, that is, on the twenty-fourth day of the same month; bs which 
having called all the people, while the sense of these things was fresh and 
warm on their minds, they escited tham to make a public and solemn confes- 
sion before God of all their sins, and also to enter into a solemn vow and cove- 
nant with God to avoid them for the future, and strictly hold themselves fast to 
the observance of God's laws. The observances which they chiefly obliged 
themselves to in this covenant were, 1st, Not to make intermarriages with the. 
Gentiles, either by giving their daughters to them, or by taking any of their 
daughters to themselves; 2dly, To obser\-e the sabbaths and sabbatical years; 
3dly, To pay their annual tribute to the the temple for the repairing of it, and; 
the finding of all necessaries for the carrying on of the public service in it; and; 
4fhly, To pay the tithes and first-fruits to the priests and Levites. Which par- 
ticulars, thus especially named in this covenant, show unto us what were the 
laws of God, which hitherto they had been most neglectful of since their return 
fivm their captivity. 

And it being their i^orance of the law of God that bad led them into thesa 
transgressions against it, and this ignorance having been occasioned by their 
not having it read unto thera; for the preventing hereof for the future, they, 
from this time, got the most learned of the Levites, and other scribes that were- 
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best skilled in \he low of God, to read it unio them in every city: which affint 
they did, no doubt, m the bbiop manner as Ezra had done, that is, by gathering 
the people together to them in some wide street, or other open place of their 
dty, which was of fittest capacity to receive them. But the inconvenience of 
tiua being soon fell, enpecially in the winter and stormy seasons of the j-ear, 
fiv the remedy hereof tliey erected them houses or tabernacles, wherein to 
meet for this purpose; and this was the original of synagogue* among them. 
Hat they had no synagc^eg before the Babylonish eaptivilv is plain, not only 
from the silence which is of ihem in all the scriptures of tne Old Testament, 
but also from several passages therein, which evidently prove there could be 
none in those days. For, as it is a common saying among the Jews,' that, 
where there is no boolc of the law, there can be no synagogue; so the reason of 
the thing proves if for the main service of the synagogue being the reading 
rf the law unto the people, where there was no book of the law to be read, 
there certainly could be no synagti^e. But how rare the book of the law was 
through all Judah before the Babylonish captivity, many teits of scripture teU 
us. When Jehosaphat sent teachers througti all Judah to instruct the people in 
the law of God, they carried a book of the law with them,' which they needed 
not to have done, if there had been any copies of the law in those cities to 
which they went: which certainly there would have been, had there been any 
synagogues in them; it being the same absurdity to suppose a Jewish syna- 
gogue without a coiiy of the law, as il would with us to suppose a parish church 
without a Bible. And, therefore, as this proves the want of the law through 
all Judah in those times, so doth it also the want of synagogues in them. And 
when Hilkiah found the law in the temple,' neither he nor King Josiah needed 
have been so surprised at it, had books of the law been common in those times. 
Their behaviour on that occasion sufficiently proves they had never seen it be- 
fore, which could not be, had there been any other ccn)ie$ of it to be fonnd 
among the people. And if there were no copies of the law at that time among 
them, there could then be most certainly no aynagiagues for them to resort to 
for the hearing of if read unto them. " From hence il plainly follows, there 
could he no synagc^es among the Jews, till after the Babylonish c^itivily. 
And it is most probable, that Ezra's reading to them the law, and the necessity 
which thereon they perceived thet« was of having it oflener read among them 
for their instruction in it, gave them the occasion of erecting them after the 
captivity, in the manner as I have related; and most learned men are of thi> 
opmion;* and some of the Jews themselves say as much.' Concerning these 
synagi^ues, I think it proper here to inform the reader, 1st, In what places they 
were to be erected; 2cfly, What was the service to be performed in them; 3dlj, 
What were the times of their assembling for this service; and, 4thly, Who were 
■their ministers to perform it. 

I. As to the first, their rule was, that a synagogue was to be erected in every 
place" where there were ten Batetnim, that is, ten persons of full tgt, and free 
condition, always at leisure to attend the service of it: for less than ten such, 
according to them, did not make a congregation, and without such a congrega- 
tion present, no part of the synagogue service could be performed; and, there- 
fore, wherever they could always be secure of such a congregation, that is, of 
ten such persons to be present at the service in all the stated times in which it 
was to be performed, there they were to build a synagogue. For where ten 
such persons might always be had at leisure to attend the aynagc^e in all their 
TCligious assemblies, this they reckoned a great city, and here they would have 
a synag(«ue to be built, but not otherwise. For I take the rule above men- 
tioned to be restrictive in the negative sense, as well as obligatory in the affirma- 
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tive, and to show where a synagogue ought not to he built as well as where it 
ought, that IB, that no synagogue ought to be built in any place, where there 
were not such a number of inliabitanls, as might give a reasonable presumption, 
that there would be always ten persons at leisure to be present in every syna- 
gogue assembly, and that as well on the week days as on the sabbaths, because, 
without such a number, tliey could not go on with the synagogue service. At 
tirat these synagogues were few, but afterward they became multiplied to a great 
number, in the same manner as parish churches with us, which they much re- 
sembled. So that in our Saviour's time there waa no town in Judea, but what 
had one or more of them. The Jews tell us, that about that time,' Tiberias 
aloDe, which was a city of Galilee, had twelve of them, and Jerusalem four 
hundred and eighty;' but herein they are supposed to have spoken hypeiholi- 
cally, and to have expressed an uncertain large number by a certain. If this 
were to be understood strictly and literally, what is said by some of these ten 
Batelnim," that they were the stationary men of the synagogue, hired to he al- 
ways present to make a congregation, must be understood of many of them; 
for, were their number so muluplied, they could not otherwise in every one of 
them be always sure of a congregation, especially on the working days of the 
week, two of which were always solemn synagogue days, as well as the sab- 
baths. It is Lightfoot's opinion, that these ten Batelnim were the elders and 
ministers that governed and managed the synagogue sendee; but this is said 
without a sufficient foundation to support it. 

II. The service to be performed in these synagogue assemblies were prayers, 
reading the scriptures, and preaching and exjMtunding upon them. 

I. For their prayers, they have hlurgies, in which are all the prescribed forms 
of their synagogue worship. These at first were very few; but since they are 
increased into a very large bulk, which makes their synagogue service very 
long and tedious; and the rubric, by which they regulate it, is very perplexed 
and intricate, and encumbered with many riles and ceFemonious observances; 
in all which they equal, if not exceed, both the superstition and also Ihe len^ 
of the popish service. The most solemn part of dicir prayers are those which 
they call' Shemoneh Esbreh, i. e. the eighteen prayers. These, they say, 
were composed and instituted by Ezra and the great synagogue; and to them 
Rabbi Gamaliel, a httle before tne destruction of Jerusalem, added the nine- 
teenth, against the Christians, who are therein meant under the names of apos- 
tates and heretics. It is certain these prayers are very ancient; for mention is 
made of them' in the Mishnah as old settled forms; and no doubt is to be made, 
but that they were used in our Saviour's time, at least most of them,* if not all 
the eighteen; and consequently that he joined in them with the rest of the Jews, 
whenever he went into their synago^es, as' he always did every aabbath-day. 
And from hence two things may he inferred for the consideration of our dis- 
senters; 1st, That our Saviour dishked not set forms of prayer in public worship; 
and, adiy, That he was contented to join with the public in the meanest forms, 
rather than separate from it. For these eighteen prayers, in comparison of 
those now used in our church, are very jejune and empty forms; and that the 
reader may see they are so, I ^all here add a translation of them in the same 
order as they are in the ilewish lituigies, adding the nineteenth prayer to them; 
which, according to the said order, is the twelfth in number as here recited. 

I. " Blessed be thou, lard our God, the God of our fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, Ihe God of Jacob, the great God, powerful and tre- 
mendous, the high God; bountifully dispensing benefits; the Creator and Pos- 
sessor of the universe, who rememberest the good deeds of our fathers, and in 
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thy love sendest a Redeemer to those who are descended fipm them for thj 
name's sake, O King, our Helper, our Saviour, and our Shidd. Blessed ait 
thou, O Lord, who art the shield of Abraham. 

2. *' Thou, O Lord, art powerful for ever. Thou raisest the dead to life, and 
art mighty to save: thou sendest down the dew, stillest the winds, and makest 
the ram to come down upon the earth, and sustainest with thj beneficence all 
that live therein; and of thy abundant mercy makest the dead afain to live. 
Thou helpest up those that fall; thou curest the sick; thou loosest them that are 
bound, and makest good thy word of truth to those that sleep in the dust Who 
is to be compared to Thee, O thou Lord of mifht? And who is like unto Thee, 
O our King, who killest and makest alive, and makest salvaticm to spring up as 
the herb out of the field? Thou art &ithful to make the dead to rise again to 
life. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who raisest the dead apain to life. 

3. ''Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and thy samts do praise thee every 
day. Selah. For a great King and an holy art thou, O God. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord God most holy. 

4. " Thou of thy mercy givest knowledge unto men, and teachest them un- 
derstanding; give graciously unto us knowledge, wisdom, and understanding. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord, who graciously givest knowledge unto men. 

5. *' Bring us back, O our Father, to the observance of thy law, and make 
us to adhere to thy precepts; and do thou, O our King, draw us near to thy 
worship, and convert us to thee by perfect repentance in thy presence. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who vouchsafest to receive us by repentance. 

6. "Be thou merciful unto us, O our Father, for we have sinned; pardon us, 
O our King, for we have transgressed against thee: for thou art a God, good and 
ready to pardon. Blessed art thou, O Lord, most gracious, who multipliest thy 
mercies in the forgiveness of sins. 

7. '' Look, we beseech thee, upon our afflictions. Be thou on our side in all 
.our contentions, and plead thou our cause in all our litigations; and make haste 
to redeem us with a perfect redemption, for thy name's sake. For thou art our 
God, our King, and a strong Redeemer. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Redeemer 
of Israel. 

8. " Heal us, O Lord our God, and wc shall be healed. Save us, and we shall 
be saved: for thou art our praise. Bring unto us sound healtii, and a perfect 
remedy for all our infirmities, and for all our griefs, and for all our wounds. For 
thou art a God who healest, and art merciful. Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
who curest the diseases of thy people Israel. 

9. " Bless us, Lord our God, in every work of our hand, and bless unto us the 
seasons of the year, and give us the dew and the rain to be a blessing unto us upon 
tlie face of all our land; and satiate the world with thy blessings, and send down 
moisture upon every- part of the earth that is habitable. Blessed art thou, Lord, 
who givest thy blessings to the years. 

10. " Convocate us together by the sound of the great trumpet to the enjoyment 
of our liberty, and lift up thy ensign to call togetlier all of the captivity, from the 
four quarters of the earth into our own land. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
gatherest together the exiles of the people of Israel. 

11." Restore unto us our judges as at first, and our counsellors as at the begin- 
ning, and remove far from us aliliction and trouble, and do thou only reign over 
us in benignity, and in mercy, and in righteousness, and in justice. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our King, who lovest- righteousness and justice. 

1*2. " ' Let there be no hope to them who apostatize from the true religion; 
and let heretics, how many soever they be, all perish as in a moment. And 
let* the kingdom of pride be speedily rooted out and broken in our days. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, who destroyest the wicked, and bringest down the proud. 

1 TluH 18 thp prayer which wa« uMvd by Rabbi Gamaliel agaiumthc Cliristians, or, as others say, by Rabhi 
Samiiol iho Lillli', who wan one of his scholars. 
ii The Roman empire. 
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13. '' Upon (be pious and the just, and upon' the proselytes of justice, and 
upon the remnant of thy people of the house of Israel, let thy mercies be 
moved, O Lord our God; and give a good reward unto all who raithfully put 
their truat in thy name, and grant us our portion with them, and for ever let us 
not be ashamed; for we put our trust la thee- Bleaaed art thou, O Lord, who 
art the support and confidence of the just. 

14. " Dwell thou in the midst of Jerusalem thy city, as tbou hast promised, 
build it with a building to last for ever; and do this speedily even in our daya. 
Blessed axt thou, O Lord, who buildest JeruiaJem. 

15. " Make the offspring of David thy servant speedily to grow up and Soui^ 
ish, and let our horn be exalted In thy salvation; for we hope for thy salvation 
every day. Blessed arl thou, O Lord, who makeat the horn of our salvation to 
flourish. 

16. "Hear our voice, Lord our God, most merciful Father, pardon and have 
mercy upon us, and accept of our prayers with mercy and favour, and send U8 
not away empty from thy presence, O our King; for thou hearest with mercy 
the prayer of thy people Israel. Blessed art thou, Lord, who hearest prayer. 

17. " Be thou well pleased, O Lord our God, with thy people Israel, and l^ve 
regard unto their prayers: restore thy worship to' the inner part of thy house, 
and make haste wilh favour and love lo accept of the bumt-sacrifices of Israel, 
and their prayers; and let the worship of Israel thy people be continually well- 
pleasing unto thee. Blessed art thou, Lord, who restorcat thy divine presence 
lo Zion. 

IS. " We will give thanks unto thee with praise; for thou art the Lord our 
God, the God of our fathers for ever and ever. Thou art our Rock, and the 
Rock of our hfe, the Shield of our salvation. To all generations will we give 
thanks unto thee, and declare thy praise, because of our life, which is always 
in thy hands, and because of our souls, which are ever depending upon thee, 
and because of thy signs, which are every day with us, and because of thy 
wonders and marvellous loving-kindnesses, which are morning and evening and 
night continually before us. Thou art good, for thy mercies are not consumed; 
thou art merciful, for thy loving-kindnesses fcil not. For ever we hope in thee. 
And for all these mercies be thy name, King, blessed and exalted, and lifled 
up on high for ever and ever, and let all that live give thanks unto thee. Selah. 
And let them in truth and sincerity praise thy name, God of our salvation, 
and our help. Selah. Blessed art thou, Lord, whose name is good, and 
whom it is fitting always to give ihaJiks unto. 

19. " Give peace, beneficence, and benediction, grace, benignity, and mercy, 
unto us, and to Israel thy people. Bless us, O our Father, even all of us to- 
gether, as one man with the light of thy countenance. For in the Lght of thy 
countenance hast thou given unto us, O Ijoril our God, the law of life, and love, 
and benignity, and righteousness, and blessing, and mercy, and life, and peace. 
And let it seem good in thine eyes to bless thy people Israel with thy peace at 
all times, and in every moment Blessed art thou, Lord, who hiessest thy 
people Israel with peace. Amen." 

Since our Saviour spared not freely to tell the Jews of all the corruptions 
which they bad in his time run into, and on all occasions reproached them 
therewith, had it been contrary to the will of God to use set forms of prayer in 
his public service, or had it been displeasing to him to be addressed in such 
mean forms, when much better might have been made; we may be sure he 
would have told them of both, and joined with them in neither. But he having 

I TiM pramyljleu of iU3tic« mvn lurta lu KuJved Ihe whole Jewifb Jaw. and coofbrmpil in all iblnnlo 
Ihelf nrlipunp Othot prnw-TrtB" iben wcrr. who eonrurnjed only id rbe iev«n precfijits of ilw aohb nf noslii 

(VErEMe»dbutlbalii|ili.[>riMlai»*a]warnalbe(tHld*ynrci|iiit]<Hi. Ptonlhliplauinn Uk aabylon- 
lubeapdviljr wera waalliaiE the ark. Ibfl iiieR>-Kat.lbatth«hin«h Af Utsdiffne proaanpF, and the urJm ana 
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never found fault with tfaem for using set forms, but, on the contrary, taught 
his own disciples a set form to pray by; nor at any time expressed a dislike of the 
forms then in use, because of the meanness and emptiness of them, but always 
joined with them in their synagogues in the forms above recited, this may sa- 
tisfy our dissenters, if any thing can satisfy men so perversely bent after their 
own ways, that neither our using set forms of prayers in our public worship, 
nor the using of such which they think not sufficiently edifying, can be objec- 
tions sufficient to justify them in their refusal to join with us in them: for they 
have the example of Christ in both these thus directly against them. The 
truth is, whether there be a form or no form, or whether the form be elegantly 
or meanly composed, nothing of this availeth to the recommending of our 
.prayers unto God. It is the true and sincere devotion of the heart only that 
can make them acceptable unto him; for it is this only that gives life and vi- 
gour, and true acceptance, to all our religious addresses unto him. Without 
this, how elegantly and movin? soever the prayer may be composed, and with 
how much seeming fervour and zeal soever it may be poured out, all is as dead 
matter, and of no validity in the presence of our God. But if we bring this 
with us to his worship, any form oi prayer, provided it be of sound words, may 
be sufficient to make us and our worship acceptable unto him, and obtain 
mercy, peace, and pardon, from him. For it is not the fineness of speech, or 
the elegancy of expression, but the sincerity of the mind, and the true devo- 
tion of the heart only, that God regards in all our prayers which we offer up 
unto him. It is true, a new jingle of words, and a fervent delivery of them by 
the minister in prayer, may have some effect upon the auditors, and often 
raise, in such of them as are affected this way, a devotion which otherwise they 
would not have. But this being wholly artificial, which all drops again, as soon 
as the engine is removed that raised it, it is none of that true habitual devotion, 
which can alone render us acceptable unto our God in any of our addresses 
unto him. This we ought to bring with us whenever we come into the house 
of God to worship before him; and with this, in any form which is of sound 
words, we may pray acceptable unto him, and none can ever do so without it. 
But whether any form of such sound words can be well preserved in those ex- 
temporar}'^ effusions of prayer which some delight in, whether this doth not 
often lead them into indecent, and sometimes into blasphemous expressions, 
to the great dishonour of God, and the damage of religion, it behoves those who 
are for this way seriously to consider. 

But, to return from whence I have digressed,' these nineteen prayers were 
enjoined to be said by all that were of age, of what sex or condition soever, 
either in public or in private, three times every day, that is, in the morning, 
in the afternoon, and at night. And they were of that esteem, and are so still, 
among them, that they allow the name of prayer to be proper to the saying of 
these nineteen prayers only; looking on it by way of eminence to be much 
more so than the saying of all the rest. And therefore they are, on every syna- 
gogue day, offered up m the solemnest manner in all their public assemblies. 
But these prayers are in their olfices, no other than as the Lord's prayer in 
ours, that is, they are the fundamental and principal part: for besides them they 
have many other prayers, some going before, others interspersed between 
them, and others following after, which all together make their synagogue ser- 
vice very long. Our Saviour* found fault with their prayers for being too long in 
his time. Many additions in their liturgies have made them much more so since. 

2. The second i)art of their synagogue service is the reading of the scrip- 
tures, which is of three soils; 1st, The Kiriath Shema; 2d, The reading of the 
law; and .'}d. The reading of the prophets. Of the two latter I have already 
spoken; and therefore I shall now treat only of the first. It consists in the read- 
ing of three portions of scripture.^ The first is from the beginning of the fourth 

I Maimonideff in Tephillnh. 2 Mitt, xxiii. 14. Mark xii. 14. Lukexx. 47. 

3 MainionidcK in KJriath Slicma. Vitringa dc Synagoea Vetcre, lib. 3. part 3. c. 15. 
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verse of the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy to the end of the ninth verse; the 
second, from (he bepnning of the ihirteeoth verse of (he eleventh chapter of 
Deuteronomy to the end of the twenty-fini verse: and the tliird, from the be- 
ginning of the thirty-seventh verse of the fifteenth chapter of Numbers to the 
end of the chapter. And because the first of these portions in the Hebrew Bible 
begins with the word Shema, t, r. Hear, they call all iheBe three together the 
Shema, and the reading of them Kiriath Shenna, that is, The reading oflAe S/uma. 
This reading of the Shema is accompanied with several prayers and benedic- 
tions, both before and after it, and is, next the saying of the nineteen prayers, 
the solemnest part of their religious service: and is, in the same manner as that, 
to be peribimed according to their ritual every day (that is, either publicly in 
their synagogue assemblies, or else privately out of them, on those days when 
there are no such assemblies, or when they cannot be present at them,) only 
with this difference, that, whereas the nineteen prayers are to be said thrice 
every day, and by every person of age, without any exception, the reading or 
repeating of the Shema is only to be twice a day, that is, morning and evening, 
and the males only which are of free condition are obliged to it, all women and 
servants being excused from the duty. They tlnnk they are bound to the re- 
seating of this Shema every morning and evening, t)ecause of the words of the 
law, Dent vi. 7. "And thou shall talk of them when tbou best down, and 
when thou risest up;" and also because of the like words, Deut. xi. 19. The 
reading or repeating of this Shema, in the manner as here related, they think, 
is of great moment for the preserving of religion among them; as most certainly 
it must be, because thereby they do twice every day make confession of the 
unity of God, and of the duties which the^ owe unto him. 

3. The third part of the synagogue service is the expounding of the scriptures, 
and preaching to the people from them. The first was periormed at the time 
of the reading of them, and the other after the reading both of the law and the 
prophets was over. It is plain Christ taught the Jews in their synagogues both 
these ways. When he came to Nazareth.' his own city, he was called out, as 
a member of that synagogue, to read the Haphterah, that is, the section or lesson 
out of the prophets winch was to be read that day. And when he had stood up 
and read it, he sat down and expounded it. as was the usage of the Jews in both 
these cases. For, out of reverence to the law and the prophets, they stood up 
when they did read any portion out of either, and, in regard to themselves an 
teachers, they sal when they expounded. But in all other synagogues, of which 
he w^as not a member, when he entered into them fas he always aid' every sab- 
bath-day wherever he was,) he taught the people in sermons, after the reading 
of the law and the prophets was over. And so St. PauP taught the Jews in their 
synagogue at Antioch in Raidia; for there it is expressly said, in the sacred text, 
that his preaching was after the reading of the law and the prophets was ended. 
Ill, The times of their synagogue service* were three days a week, besides 
their holidays, whether fasts or festivals; and thrice on even- one of those days, 
that is, in the morning, and in the ailernoon, and at night. Their ordinary 
synagogue days, in every week, were Monday, Thursday, and Saturday. Satur- 
day was their sabbath, the day set apart among them for religious exercises by 
divine appointment, and the other two by the appointment of the elders, that so 
three days might not pass without the public reading of the law among them. 
The reaiion which they give for this is taken from their mystical inter[iretation 
,- of the law. For whereas we tind it said (Exod. xv. 22,) that the Israelites were 
in great distress on their travelling three days in the wilderness without water, 
by water Ihey tell us is there mystically meant the law; and therefore say, that, 
for this reason) they ought not to be three days together without the hearing of 
it: and consequently, for the avoiding hereof, they have ordained, that it be pub- 
licly read in their synagogues thrice every week. And their manner of doing 
it is as foUoweUi: — The whole law, or five books of Moses, being divided into as 
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tnuiy aecttQi ■ lebKina a» there are weeks in the year (v hatb been 

•hown;J un -lay Ihpy began with tliat which was proper for that week, 

read it iiaJf way tliruiigh, imi] on Thursday proceeded (o read the remainder and 
on Saturday, which was their Bolemn sabbath, ihey did read all over again, from 
tbe beginning to the end of the said lesson or section; and this both morning and 
evening. On the wi?ek days they did read il only in the morning, but on the 
sabbath they did read it in the evening as well as in tbe morning, for the sake 
of labourers and artificers, who could not leave their work to attend the syna- 
iguea on the week days, that M all might hear twice every week the w-hole 
ictiou or lesson of that week reid unto them. And Vrben the reading of tbe 
iphets WB8 added to that of the law, they observed the »ame OHJer in it Aa 
: synagogue service was to be on three days every week for the sake of their 
aring the law; so it was to be thrice on those days for the sake of their pray- 
ra. For it was a constant rule among them, that all were to pray onto God 
iree times every day, that is, in the morning at the time of the morning sacri- 
uce, and in the evening at the time of the evening sacrifice, and at the begin- 
ning of the night, because till then the evening sacrifice was still led burning 
upon the altar. Il is certxiln, that it was anciently among God's people the 
steady practice of good and religious persons to ofler up their praj-ers to Gkid 
thrice every day. This we find David, and this we find Baiuel did- For the 
former says, {ft. Iv. 17.) " Evening, morning, and at noon, will I pray," And 
the latter tells us, that notwithstandrng the kutg's decree to the contrary, " he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks unto 
his God, as he did afore time." By which it is plainly implied^ that he did not 
only at that time thus pray, but that it was always his constant custom so to do. 
They having had no synagogues till aRcr the Babylonish captivity, till then they 
had not any set forma for their prayers; neither had they any solemn assembhes 
for their praying to God at all, except at the temple only. That was always the 
house of pravcr: so Isaiah,' and ao from him our Saviour* calls it; and to this use 
Solomon consocrdled it; and there tlie times of prayer were fised to the times of 
the morning and evening sacrifice: and the ordinary time of the tonaer was at 
niue in the morning, and of the latter at three in the afternoon; but on eztraordi- 
saiy days, as sabbaths, festivals, and fasts, there being additional sacrifices, ad- 
ditions were also made to the times of ofieiing them, and both tbe monung and 
the evening service did then begin sooner than on other days. As soon as they 
did begin,' the stationary men were present in the court of Israel, to offer up 
their prayers for the whole congregation of Israel; and other devout persons, 
who voluntarily attended, were without in the court, called, The court of the 
women, praying for themselves. But neither of these bad any* public forms to 
pray by, nor any public ministers to officiate to them herein, but all prayed in 
private by themselves, and all according to their own private conceptions. And 
therefore our Saviour* in the parable of the publican and the phansee, making 
them to pi up both together into the temple to pray, introducdh them there as 
each makmg hi^ own prayer for himself. For there all thus prayed, and so ctni- 
tinued to do all the while the public sacrifices were offering up, ^oA moming 
and evenmg. And* the offering up of incense on the golden GUbU in the holy 
place, at evety morning and evening service in the temple, was instituted on 
purpose to offer up unto God the prayers of the people, who were then without 
j>ttying unto him. And hence it was, that St Luke tells us,' that, while Zach&- 
rias went into the temple to bum incense, " the whole multitude of the people 
were praying without at the time of incense." And for the same reascm it is mat 
.Qi^tL prayed,' " Let my prayers be set forth before thee as incense, and the 
lifbng up of my hands as the evening sacrifice." And according to this usags 
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is to be explained what we find in the Revelation, viii. .3, 4; forthe^ it is said, 
" that an angel came and stood at the altar, having a golden censer, wd there 
was givcQ unto him much incense, thnt he should olTer it up with the prayers 
of all saints upon the golden altar, which was before tlie throne; and the smoke 
of the inci^nse, which came with the prayers of tlic saints, ascended up tiefore 
God, out of the angel's hsdd." Fur the angel here tiicntioned, is the aJigel of 
the covenant, Christ our haii, who inlerce<ut for us with our God, and, as our 
Mediator, constantly ofiers up our prayers onto him. And the manner of hia 
doing this is here set f«th by the manner of Ae typical representation of !t in 
the temple: ibr as there, at every morning and evening sacrifice, the priest, in 
virtue of that sacrifice, entering into the holy place, and presenting himGcIf at 
the golden altar, which stood directly before the mercy-seat (the throne of God's 
visible presence among them, during the tabernacle and the first temple,) did 
burn incense thereon, while the people were at their prayers without thereby, 
as intercessor to God for them, to offer up their prayers to him for his gracious 
acceptance, and to make them ascend Qg before him, from out of bis hands, as 
a sweet smelling savour in his presence: so Christ, our true Priest, and most 
powerfwl Intercessor, by virtue of that one sacrifice of himself once offered for 
all, being entered into the holy place, the heaven above, is there continually 
present before the throne of mercy, to be a constant intercessor for us unto our 
God; and while we are here in the outer court of his church in this world, of- 
fetine up our prayera unto our God, he there presents theai unto him for tB, 
and tnrough his hands they are accepted as a sweel smelling savour in hia pie> 
sence.' i&id it being well understood among the Jews, that the offering up ^ 
the daily sacrifices, and the burning of incense upon the altar i^ incense at the 
time of those sacrifices, was for the rendering of God propitious unto them, and 
making their prayers to be acceptable in his presence, they were very careful to 
make the times of these offerings and the times of their prayers, both at the 
temple and every where else, to be exactly the same. And therefore, as soon 
as synagogues were erected among them, the hours of public devotions in them, 
on their sytiaeogue days, were, as to morning and evening prayers, the iam? 
hours in which the morning and evening sacrifices were offered up at the tem- 
ple. And the same hours were also observed in their private prayers, wherever 
performed. Most good and devout persons that were at Jerusalem chose on 
those times to go up into the temple, and there offer up their prayers unto God. 
And thus Peter and John,' are said to go up into the temple at the hour of 
prayer, being the ninth hour of the day, which was at three in the afternoon, 
the time of the offering up of the evening sacrifice; for the Jews reckoned the 
hours of the day from six in the morning. Those who were in other places, or, 
being at Jerusalem, had not leisure to go up to the temple, did then their devo- 
tions elsewhere, all thinking themselves obliged daily to say their prayers at 
those times. If it were a synagogue day, they went into the synagogue, and 
there prayed with the congtegation; and if it were not a synagogue day, they 
then prayed in private by themselves; and, if they had leisure to go to the syna- 
gogue, they chose that for the place to do it in, thinking such a holy place the 
properest for such a holy exercise, though perfonned there in their private per- 
sons only; but if they had not leisure to go to such a holy place, then they prayed 
wherever they were at the hour of prayer, though it w^re in the street or mar- 
kel-place. And for this it was that our Saviour" found fault with them, when 
he told them, that ■' they loved to pray standing in their synagogues, and in the 
comers of the streets," thereby affecting more to be seen of men, than to be 
accepted of by God. But many of them had upper rooms in their houses, 
which were as chapels, particularly set apart and consecrated for this purpose. 
In such a one Cornelius* was praying at tlie ninth hour of the day, that is, at 
the time of the evening sacrifice, when tlie angel appeared unto him: and iuch 
a one Peter* went up into to pray about the sixth nour of the day, when he 
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had the vision of the great sheet, that is, half an hour past twelve, or tber^ 
about; for then the evening sacrifice did begin on great and solemn days; and 
such a one it seems hereby that was; and in such an upper room were me hoijr 
apostles* assembled together in prayer, when the Holy Ghost descended upon 
them. 

IV. As to the ministration of the synagogue service, it was not confined fo 
the sacerdotal order. They were consecrated only to the service of the temple, 
which was quite of another nature, as consisting only in the oftring up <^ 
sacrifices and oblations. At the time, indeed, of the morning and evening 
sacrifices, the Levites and other singers sung psalms of praise unto God before 
the altar, and, in the conclusion, the priests blessed the people; which may seem 
to bear some resemblance to what was done in the synagogue. But in' all 
other particulars the public synagogue service was whoUy different ih>m the 
pubUc service of the temple. Of what parts it consisted I have already ex- 
plained: and any one that bv learning was qualified for it, of what tribe soever 
he were, was admitted to the administration. But, that order might be pre- 
served, there w^cre in every synagogue some fixed ministers to take care of the 
leligioua duties to be performed in it; and these were, by imposition of huids, 
solemnly admitted thereto. The first were the elders of the synagogue, who 
governed all the a£&irs of it, and directed all the duties of religion tbeiein to 
be performed. These are, in the scriptures of the New Testament,' called 
•px'«^'«r»y«s that is, rulers of the synagogue. How many of these were in eveiy 
synagogue is no where said. But this is certain, they were more than cme; 
for they are mentioned in scripture* in the plural number in respect of the same 
synagogue; and, at Corinth,^ Crispus and Sosthenes are both said to be chief 
rulers of the synagogue, though it is not Ukely that there was more than on^ 
synagogue in that city. Next to them (or perchance one of them) was the 
minister of the synagogue, that officiated in offering up the public prayers to 
God for the whole congregation, who, because he was the mouth of the congre- 
gation, delegated from them as their representative, messenger, or angel, to speak 
to God in prayer for them, was therefore, in the Hebrew lan^ase, called She- 
liach Zibbor, that is, the angel of the church. And hence it m, that the bishops 
of the seven churches of Asia are, in the Revelation, by a name borrowed from 
the synagogue, called the angels of those churches. For, as the Sbeliach Zibbor 
in the Jewish synagogue was the prime minister to ofier up the prayers of the 
people to God, so also was the bishop the prime minister to ofier up the prayers 
of the people to God in tlie church of Christ The bishop, indeed, did nol 
always officiate in his ministry, because in every church there were presbyt^s 
under him, who oflen discharged this duty in his stead. Neither did the She- 
liach Zibbor always discharge his duty in the synagogue in his own proper person- 
He was the ordinary minister appointed to this office; but often otners were ex- 
traordinarily called out for the discharging of it, provided they were by age, 
gravity, skill, and piety of conversation, qualified for it And whosoever waa 
flius appointed td this ministry was the oheUach Zibbor, that is, the angel of 
the congregation, for that time; for the proper signification of the word used in 
the Hebrew language for an angel is a messenger. And therefore, as a meesen* 
ger from God to the people is an angel of God, so a messenger from the people 
to God 18 an angel of the people. In the latter sense only was the name of 
angel given to the minister of the synagogue: but it belongs to the minister of 
the Christian church in both senses; for he is not only a messenger of the peo- 
ple to God, in the offering up of the prayers of the congregation to him, but he 
u also a messenger of God to them, m bringing from him the messages of life, 
peace, and everlasting salvation, unto them. Next to the Sheliach Zibbor were 
the deacons, or inferior mimsters of the synagogue, in Hebrew called Chaza* 

I Acu i. 13 8e€ Mr. Mede, book S, tract 1. 
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niin, that is, oventirg, who were also fixed minialew, and, under the rulers of 
the synagogue, had the charge and oversight of all things in it, kept the sacred 
books of the law and the projihets, and otiier holy scriptures, as also the books 
of their public iituriges, and a.11 other utensils belonging to the synagogue, and 
brought Ihem forth whenever they were to t)e used in the public service. And 
particularly Ihey stood by, and overlooked them that did read the lessons out 
of the law and the prophets, and corrected them and set them right when they 
did read amiss, and took the book of them again when they had done. And 
thus it is said of our Saviour,' when he was called out to read the lesson out of 
the prophets in the synagogue of Nazareth, of which he was a member, that, 
after he had done, he gave the book again to the minister,- that is, the Chazan 
or deacon of the synagt^e. For thtre was anciently no fixed synagogue, min- 
ister for the reading of the lessons; but the rulers of the synagogue, when the 
time of the reading of those lessons came, called out any member of the con- 
gregation for this service that was able to perform it. And it was usually done 
in tbia order. A priest was called out first, and next a Levite, if any of these 
orders were present in the congregation, and after that any other Israelite, till 
they made up the number of seven. And hence it was anciently, that eveiy 
section of the law was divided into seven lesser sections, for the sake of these 
seven readers. And, in some Hebrew Bibles, these leaser sections are marked 
in the margin; the first with the word Cohen, {. e. the priest; the second 
with the word Levi, i. e. the Levite; the third with the word Shelishi, i. e. the 
third; and so the rest, with Hebrew words signifying the numbers following, to 
the seventh: thereby to show what part was to be read by the priest, what by 
the Levite, and what by each of the other five, who might be any Israelites of 
the congregation that were able to read the Hebrew text, of what tribe soever 
they were. The nest fixed officer of the synagogue, after the Chazanim. was 
the interpreter. His business was to interpret into Clialdee the lessons, as they 
were read in Hebrew, to the congregation; for which, learning and skill in both 
languages being requisite, when they found a man fit for flie office, they re- 
tained him by a salary, and admitted him as a standing minister of the syna- 
gogue. When the blessing wis to be given, if there were a priest present in 
the congregation, he always did the office; but if there were no priest then pre- 
sent, the Sheliach Zibbor, who did read the prayers gave the blessing also in 
a form made proper for him. Thus far I have thought it might be helpful to 
the reader, for his better understanding of the scriptures, to have laid before 
him a short scheme of the synagogue worship of the Jews, as it was among 
them in ancient limes. That which they at present retain is in many particu- 
lars ditTerent from it. He that would be mor^ fully informed of this matter 
may read Buxtorf's Synagogn Judaica, Vitringa de Synagoga Vetere, and 
above all Maimonides, especially in his tracts, Tephillah, Chagigah, and Kiriath 
Shema. 

Those who think synagogues to have been before the Babylonish captivity, 
allege for it what is said in the seventy-fourth Psalm, ver. 8; "They have burnt 
up all the synagogues of God in the land." But in the original the words are 
col moadhe El, that is, all the assemblies of Ood; by which, I acknowledge, 
must be understood, the places where the people did asaemble to worship GoA. 
But this doth not infer that those places were synagogues; and there are none 
of the ancient versions, excepting that of Aquila, that so render this passage. 
The chief place where the IsraeUtes assembled for the worship of GtsA was the 
temple at Jerusalem, and, before that was built, the tabernacle; and the open 
court before the altar was that part in both of them where the people assem- 
bled to offer up their prayers unto God. But those that lived at a distance from 
the tabernacle, while tliat was in being, and afterward from the temple, when 
that was built, not being able at all times to resort thither, they built courts like 
those in which they prayed at the tabernacle and at the temple, therein to offer 
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Vp their prayers unto God, which in after times we find called by the name of 
I^roseuchac. Some of the Latin poets' make mention of them by this name; 
and into one of them our Saviour is said to have gone to pray, and to have con- 
tinued therein a whole ni^ht;' and in another of them St. Paul taught the peo- 
ple of Philippi.* They differed from synagogues in several particulars; for, Ist, 
In synagogues the prayers were offered up in public forms in common for the 
whole congregation; but in the proseuchae they prayed, as in the temple, every 
one apart lor himself; and so our Saviour^ prayed in the proseuche which he 
went into. 2dly, The synagogues were covered houses; but the proseuchae 
were open courts, built, saith Epiphanius,' in the manner of forums, which were 
open enclosures, where anciently at Rome, and in other cities under democrati- 
cal governments, the people used to assemble for the transacting of the busi- 
ness and affairs of the public: and such a proseuchx, Epiphanius tells us,* the 
Samaritans had in his time near Shechem. 3dly, Synagogues were all built 
within the cities to which they did belong; but the proseuche without, and 
mostly in high places, and that in which our Saviour prayed was on a moun- 
tain,^ which maikes it probable that these proseuchs were the same which in 
the Old Testament are called high places: for these high places are .not always 
condemned in scripture, but then only when they were made use of for idola^ 
trous worship, or in a schismatical way, by erecting altars in them, in opposi- 
tion to that which was in the place that God had chosen; otherwise Ihey were 
made use of by prophets and good men,^ as several instances hereof in scrip- 
ture do fully prove. And I am confirmed in this opinion, in that the proseu- 
chae had groves in or about them, in the same manner as the high places had. 
And no doubt the sanctuary of tlie Lord' in which Joshua did set up his pillar 
under the oak or oaken grove in Shechem, was such a proseuchse; ana it is 
plain from the text that it had a grove of oaks in it* And the proseuchse which 
Philo makes mention of in Alexandria^* had such groves in or about them; and 
that at Rome" in Egeria's grove was of the same sort. And perchance, where 
the Psalmist'* makes mention of green olive trees in the house of God, such a 
proseuchai is there meant And also such a one anciently was in Mispah,'* as 
the autlior of the first book of the Maccabees tell us. And all these were 
Moadhe El, and might be understood by that phrase in the Psalmist It must 
be acknowledged, that, although some proseuchae were still in being in our Sa- 
viour's time, yet by that time synagogues being made use of for the same pur- 
pose as the proseuchs were formerly, synagogues were then also called by the 
same name with the proseuchae: and so Josephus and Philo seem to use the 
word, though it seems from the latter, that some of the synagogues of the Jews 
in Alexandria were built after the same manner as the ancient proseuchx, with- 
out roofs. And it makes this the more probable, that in Egypt, it never, or very sel- 
dom raining, they there stood more m need of open air in their public assem- 
blies, and trees to shelter them from the sun in that hot country, than of roofs over 
them to shelter them from the weather. And these, Philo*^ complains, the Alex- 
andrians did cut down, when they there rose in a tumult against the Jews that 
then dwelt with them in that city. And, besides these proseuchs, there were 
other places to which the Israelites, before the captivity, frequently assembled, 
upon the account of religion; for they often resorted to the cities of the Levites, 
to be taueht the ritual and^ other ceremonies of the Mosaical law, and to the 
schools of the prophets for all other instructions relating to the things of God; 
and to these last, it is plain from scripture,*^ that they usually resorted on the 
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sabbaths and new moon?; and what end could there be of (his resort, but (Sr 
instruction in their duties to God? And therefore these places also, as well aa 
the proseuchiE, were Moadhe El, i. e. places of aaaetnbling on the account of re- 
ligion; and consequently of all these may Ihe Psalmist be understood in the 
places above mentioned. Whether this Psalm, as weU as the seven ty-Dinth, 
were written prophetically by that Asaph,' who bved in the time of E^vid, of 
the Babylonish captivity (to which it is plain they both relate,) or else by some ■ 
other after it, as is most probable,* I shall not here examine. All that is proper 
for me here to take notice of is, that nothing which is in either of these PEalma 
can prove, that there were any such things as synagogues, wherein the scriptures 
were read, or public prayers offered up unto God, till after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. 

And if it be examined into, how it came to pass, that the Jews were ao 
prone to idolatry, before the Babylonish captivity, and so strongly and cau- 
tiously, even to superstition, fised against it afler that captivity, the true 
reason hereof will appear to be, that they had the law and the prophets 
every week constantly read unio them oJ^er that captivity, which they had 
not before. For before thai captivity, they having no synagogues for pub- 
lic worship or public instruction, nor any places to resort to for either, un- 
less the temple at Jerusalem, or the cities of the Levites, or to the pro- 
phets, when God was pleased to send such among them, for want hereof 
great ignorance grew among the people; Gcd was little known among them, 
and his laws in a manner wholly forgotten: and therefore, aa occasions of- 
fered, they were easily drawn into all' the superstitions and idolatrous usages 
of the neighbouring nations that lived round about them, till, at length, for 
the punishment hereof, God gave them up to a dismal destruction in the 
Babylonish captivity: but after that captivity, and the return of the Jews from 
it, synogoguea being erected among them in every city, to which they con- 
stantly resorted for public worship, and where every week they had the law 
from the first, and after that from the time of Antiochus's persecution, the pro- 

Ehets also read unto them, and were, by sermons and cshoi-talions there de- 
vered at least every sabbath, instructed in their duty, and excited to the obe- 
dience of it; this kept them in a thorough knowledge of God and his laws. 
And the threats which they found in the prophets against the breakers of them, 
after these also came to be read among them, deterred them from transgressing 
against them. So that the law of Moses was never more strictly observed by 
them, than from the time of Ezra (when synagogues first came into use among 
them,) to the time of our Saviour, and tney would have been unblamable 
herein, had they not overdone it by adding corrupt traditions of their own de- 
vising, whereby at length (as our Saviour" chorgeth them,) they made the law 
itselfof none effect. And as by this method the Jewish religion was preserved 
in the times mentioned, so alio was it by the same that the Christian was so 
successfully propagated in the first ages of tlie church, and hafh ever since 
been preserved among us: for as the Jews had their synagogues, in which the 
law and the prophets were read unto them every sabbath, so the Christians had 
their churches, in which, from the beginning, all the doctrines and duties of 
their religion were every Lord's day taught, inculcated, and explained unto 
them. And by God's blessing upon this method chiefly was it, that this holy 
religion still bore up against all oppressions, and, notwithstanding the ten per- 
secutions, and all other artijUea and mMhods of cruelty and oppression which 
hell and heathenism could devise to suppress it, grew up and increased under 
them; which Julian the Apostate was so sensible of, that when he put all his 
wits to work, to find out new methods for the restoring of the heathen impiety, 
he could not think of any more effectual for this purpose, than to employ his 
philosophers to preach it up every week to the people,' in the same manner ar 
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fte ministers of the gospel did the Chmtian relipon- And had it not yHsued 
God to cut him oiF before he could put this derign in executioo. it is to be 
feared hia success herein would in a very great measure have aaswered what 
he proposed by it. But to Christuina, above all olben, Ihia must be of the 
greatest benefit: for the doctrines of our holy religion having in tlicm the su- 
Dlimest principles of divine knowledge, and the precepts iS it containing ail 
the duties of morality in the highest manner improved, nothing can be of 
greater advantage to us, for the leading of us to the truest happiness we are 
capable of, as well in this life as in tbat which is to come, tban to have these 
weekly taught and explained unto as, and weekly put home upon our con- 
(ciences, for the forming of our lives according to them. And the political 
state or civil government of every Christian country is no less benefited hereby 
than the church itself: for as it best conduceth to keep up Ihe spirit of rebgion 
among us, and to make ereiy man know hi» duty to God, his neighbour, and 
himselT: so it may he reckoned of all methods the most conducive to preserve 
peace and good order in the state; for hereby subjects are taught to be obedient 
to their prince and his laws, children to be dutiful to tbeir parents, sen-ants to 
be faithful to their masters, and all to be just and charitable, and pay all other 
duties which in every relation they owe to each other. And, in the faithful 
discharge of these duties, doth the peace, good order, and happiness, of every 
communis consist. And to be weekly instructed in these duties, and to be 
ircekly excited to the obedience of them, is certainly the propercsl and the 
most etlectual method to induce men hereto. And it may justly be reckoned, 
that the good order which is now maintained in this kingdom, is more owing 
to this melhod than to any other now in practice among us for this end; and 
that one good minister, by his weekly preaching and daily good example, sets 
it more forward than any two of the best justices of the peace can by their ex> 
aclett diligence in the execution of the laws which they are intrusted with: 
for these, by the utmost of their coercions, can go no farther than to restrain 
the outward acts of wickedness; but the other reforms the hearl within, and 
removes all those evil inclinations of i( from whence they How. And it is nil 
to be doubted, b\it Ih^it, il' this method were oiici; dropped among us, the gene- 
falily of the people, whatever else may be done to obviate it, would, in seven 
years' time, relapse Into as bad a stale of barbarity as was ever in practice 
UW^ the went of our Saxon or Danish ancestors. And therefore, supposing 
tltere were no such thing in truth and reality as that holy Christian reUgion 
which the ministers of the gospel teach (as too many among us are now per- 
mitted with impunity to say,) yet the service which they do the civil govern- 
ment, in keeping all men to those duties, in the observance of which its peace, 
good order, and happiness consist, may very well deserve the maintenance 
which they receive from it. 

^n. 433. ^rlax. 32.] — Nehcmiah, after he had hel* the government of Judah 
twelve years,' returned to the Persian court, either recalled thither by the 
long, or else going thither to solicit a new commission after the expiration of 
the former. During all the time that he had been in this government, he man- 
aged it with great justice,* and supported the dignity of his office, through 
these whole twelve year?, with a very expensive and hospitable magnificence. 
For there sat at his table, every day, one hundred and fifty of the Jews and 
rulers, besides strangers who came to Jerusalem from among the heathen na- 
tions that were round about them: for as occasions brought them thither, if they 
wereof any quality they were always invited to the governor's house, and there 
hospitably and splendidly entertained; so that thetb was provided for him every 
day, one ox, six choice sheep, and fowls, and wine, and all other things in^ro 
portion hereto, which could not hut amount to a great expense. Vet all this ha 
I>ore, through these whole twelve years, out of his own private puree, without 
burdening the province at all for it, or taking any part of that allowance which 
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before vne raised cnt of it by olher governors to support them in their station; 
which argues his great gmerosily, as well as his great love and tenderness to the 
people of his nation, in thus easing them of this burden, and abo bis vast 
weallh, in being able ko to do. The oiEce which he had been in at court gave 
him the opportunity of amassing great riches; and he thought lie could not 
belter expend them than in the service of hia country, and by doing all he 
could to promote the true interest of it both in church and state; and God 
prospered him in the work, according to the great zeal with which he laboured 
in it. 

^n. 4i-i ^tax. ^.]— About this lime flourished Meto,' the famous Athe- 
nian astronomer, who invented the EniieadecKteris, or the cycle of nineteen 
years, which we call the cycle of the moon; the numbers whereof being, by 
reason of the excellency of their use, written in the ancientcalendars in golden 
letters, from hence, in our present almanacks, that number of this cycle, which 
accords with the year for which the almanack is made, is called the golden 
number. For it is still of as great use to the Chrislians, for the finding out of 
Easter, and also to the Jews for the fixing of their three great festivals, as it was 
to the ancient Greeks for the ascertaining of the times of their festivals. And 
for this last end was it that Meto'invented it. For tlie Greeks, being directed 
by an oracle to observe all their solemn sacrifices and festivals,' ....r,.., i. «, ac- 
cording to three; and this being interpreted to mean years, months, and days, 
and that the years were to be reckoned according to the course of the sun, and 
the months and days according to that of the moon, they thought Ihemselvei 
obliged hereby to observe all these solemnities at the same seasons of the year. 
and on the same month, and on Uie same day of the month. And therefore 
endeavours were made to bring all these to meet together," that is, to bring the 
same months, and all the days of them, to fall as near as possible within the 
■une times of the sun's course, that lio the same solemnities might alwayi be 
celebrated witbia the same Geasous of the year, a.i well aa in the «3me months, 
mod on the same days of them. The didiculty lay in this, that, whereas the 
year, according to the course of the sun (which is commonly called the solar 
year,) is made by that revolution of it, which brings it round to the same point 
m the ecliptic; and the Greeks reckoned their months by tliose revolutions of 
the moon which brought it round to the same conjunction with the bub, i. e, 
from one new moon to another, and twelve of these months made their eaof 
won year (which is commonly called the lunar year;) this lunar year fell eleven 
days short of the solar. And therefore, their oracle could not be observed in 
keeping their miemnilies to the same seasons of the year without intercalations: 
for otherwise their solemnities would be anticipated eleven days every year, 
and, in thirty-tree years' space, would be carried backward through all the sea- 
sons of the year (as is now done in Turkey, where they use this sort of year:) 
and to intercalate these eleven days every year would make as great a breach 
upon tlie other part of the oracle as to the months and days; for then every 
year would alter the day, and every three years the month; and, besides, it 
would make a breach upon the whole scheme of their yean for with them, in 
the same manner as with the Jews, their months always began with a new 
moon, and their years were always made up of these lunar months, so as to 
end exacdy with (he last day of the last moon, and to begin exactly with the 
first day ol the next moon. It was necessary, therefore, for die bringing of all 
to fall right according to the directions of the oracle, that the intercalations 
should be made by months; and to find out such an intercalation of months as 
would at length bring t!ie solar year and the lunar year to ati exact agreement, 
so thjt both should begin from the same point ai time, was that which was to 
be done for this purpose; for thus oniy could the solemnities be always kept to 
the same seasons of the year, as well as to the same months, and the same days 
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of thenii and cooBtantly be made to fall within the compass of one lunar month 
at most, sooner or later, within the same times of the solar year. And there- 
fore, in order hereunto, cycles were to be invented; and, to And out such a 
cycle of years, wherein, by the intercalation or addition of one or more months, 
this might be effected, was the great study and endeavour of the astronomers 
of those times. The first attempt that was made for this purpose was that of 
the Dieteris, a cycle of two years, wherein an intercalation was made of one 
month: but in two years' time, the excesi of the solar year above the lunar be- 
ing only twenty-two days, and a lunar month making twenty-nine days and a 
hadf, this intercalation, instead of bringing the lunar year to a reconciliation 
with the solar, overdid it by seven days and a half; which being a fault that 
was soon perceived, for the mending of it the Tetrsteris was introduced, which 
Was a cycle of four years. Wherein it was thought that an intercalation of one 
month would bring all that to rights which was overdone by the like intercala- 
tion of the Dieteris. And this was contrived chiefly with a respect to their 
Olympic games: for they being the chiefest of their solemnities, and celebrated 
once every four years, care was taken to bring this solemnity every fourth year 
as near as they could to the same time of the solar year in which it was per- 
formed the Olympiad before, which regularly ought always to have been begun, 
according to the original institution of that solemnity, on the first full moon aAer 
the summer solstice; and it was thought, that an intercalation of one month in 
four years would always bring it to this time. But four solar years exceeding 
four lunar years forty-three days and a half, the adding one lunar month, or 
twenty-nine days and a half (of which it ccHisists,) fell short of curing this de- 
fect full fourteen days; which fault soon discovering itself, for the amending of 
it, they intercalated alternatively one four years with one month, and the next 
four years with two months, which brought it to the Octoeteris, or the cycle of 
eight years, wherein by intercalating three months they thought they brought 
all to rights: and indeed it came much nearer to it than any of the former cy- 
cles; for, by this intercalation, the eight lunar years were brought so near to 
eight solar years, that they diiTered from them only by an excess of one day, 
fourteen hours, and nine minutes: and, therefore, this cycle continued much 
longer in use than any of the rest But at length the error, by increasing every 
year, grew great enough to be also discovered; which produced the invention 
of several other cycles for the remedying of it: of which this invented by 
Meto of nineteen years is the perfectest: for it brings the two luminaries to 
come about to the same points within two hours, one minute, and twenty 
seconds; so that, after nineteen years, the same new moons and the same full 
moons do within that space come about again to the same points of time in every 
year of this cycle in which they happened in the same year of the former cy- 
cle. And to a nearer agreement than this, no other cycle can bring them. This 
cycle is made up of nineteen lunar years and seven lunar months, by seven 
intercalations added to them. The years of this cycle in which these interca- 
lations were made, wore the tliird, sixth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, seven- 
teenth, and nineteenth, according to Petavius; but, according to Mr. Dodwell, 
they were the third, fifth, eighth, eleventh, thirteenth, sixteenth, and nineteenth. 
Each of these seven intercsdated years, consisted of thirteen months, and the 
rest of twelve. The chief use of this cycle among the Greeks being to settle 
the times of celebrating their solemnities, and that of their Olympiads being 
the chiefest of them, and on the fixing of which the fixing of all the rest dia 
depend, it was in the first place applied to this purpose; and the rule of these 
Olympiads being, that they were to be celebrated on the first full moon after the 
summer solstice, in order to settle the time of their celebration, it was necessaiy, 
in the first place, to settle the time of the summer solstice; and this Meto ob- 
served this year to be on the twenty-first day of the Egyptian month Phame- 
noth, which, reduced to the Julian year, falls on the 27th of June. And there- 
fore the Greeks having received this cycle, did, from this time forward, celebrate 
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their Olympiads on the lirst full moon after the 'iJlh day of our June; and 
thenceforth also began theirymr from the new moon preceding; whereas before 
they hegan it fronl the winter solstice; and they calculated both the new moon 
and the lull moon by this cycle; so that from this time the new moon immedi- 
ately jireceding the first full moon after the summer solstice was the beginning 
of their year, and that first full moon after the said «obtice, in every fifth year, 
was the time of their Olympiads, For that year, in the beginning of wbicii 
this solemnity wa< celebrated, was, in their computation of time, called th« 
first year of that Olympiad, reckonine from the new moon preceding; and in 
the beginning of the fifth year after they celebrated the neirt Olympiad, which 
made die time from one Olympiad to another to be just four years, according 
to the measure of the years in use at that period. 

But this use of the cycle ceasing with the solemnities of the heathen Greeks 
after that Christianity had gotten the ascendant in the Soman empire, it thence* 
forth became applied to another use, and that not only by the Christians, but 
also by the Jews: for by it the Christians, after the council of Nice, settled our 
Easter; and from them, some few years after, the Jews learned to make the 
like use of it for the fixing the time of their Passover, and the making of their 
intercalations In order to it Eul of the manner huw each of them applied it 
for these purposes, there will be hereafter an occasion fully to treat, in a place 
more proper for it. 

Jin. 431.^^(11.31.] — The war between the Athenians and Lacedemonians,' 
called the Peloponnesian war (of which Thucydides and Xenc^hon' have written 
the history,} began about the end of the first year of the eighly-aeventh Olym- 

Eiad, which lasted twenty-seven years. As soon as they had entered on it, 
oth parties' sent their ambassadors to King Artaserxes to engage him on their 
side, and pray his aid in the war. 

About the same time, there broke out a most grievous pestilence, which did 
overrun a great part of the world. It began first in Ethiopia; from thence it 
came into Lybia and Egypt, and from Egypt it invaded Judea, PhtBnicIa, and 
Syria; and from those parts it spread itself through the whole Persian empire: 
from whence it passed into Greece, and grievously afflicted the Athenian state 
destroying a great number of their people; and among them died Pericles,* the 
chiefest and most eminent man of that city, whose wisdom, while he lived, was 
the main stay and support of that republic, and of whom only it can be said, that 
he maintained himself in full credit for forty years together in a popular govern- 
ment. Thucydides hath, in his history,' given us a very full account of this 
disease, having had thorough experience of it; for he had it himself, and after 
tJiat, being out of danger of mifibring any more by it, he freely vhited a great 
many others that were aitlicted with it, and thereby had sufficient opportunity 
of knowing all the symptoms and calamities that attended it. Lucretius haui 
also given us a poetical dcscripdcHi of it; and Hippocrates hath written of it as 
a physician:' for that great master of the art of physic lived in those times, and 
was at Athens all the while this distemper raged there. Artasersea invited 
him, with the promise of great rewards, to come into Persia during this plague, 
to cure those who were infected with it in his armies. But his answer was, 
that he would not leave the Greciaus, his covmtrymen, in this distress, to give his 
help to barbarians. There are several epistles still extant at the end of Hippo- 
crates' works, said to be written by Artaxerxes, and by Hystanes, his prelect 
on the Hellespont, and by Hippocrates himself, about this matter. Some think 
them not to be genuine, but do not give any reasons sufficient to convict them 
of it. Many instances in the histories of those times do acquaint us, how fond 
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the Persians were of Greek physicians. And Artaxerxes, 1ookin|^ on himself ts 
the greatest of kings, might well enough think he had the best title to have the 
greatest of physicians to attend upon him, and therefore ofiered the greatest of 
rewards to draw him to him. But Hippocrates, having a mind above the temp- 
tations of gold and silver, returned him the answer I have mentioned; which 
provoked him so far, that he sent to Cos, the city of Hippocrates, and where he 
then was, to command them to deliver unto him Hippocrates, to be punished 
according to his perverseness; threatening them with the demolitioii of their 
city, and utter ruin of the whole island in which it stood, if thej did not com- 
ply with him herein. But the Coans, in their answer, did let him know that 
no threats should ever induce them to betray so eminent a citizen into hit 
hands. This was before Hippocrates went to Athens: for this plague had 
ravaged through the Persian empire before it came to that city; and it was not 
till uie next year after this, that the Athenians were infested with it, that is, 
in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, as Thucydides tells us. 

Jin, 426. Ariax, 37.] — ^Nehemiah, on his return to the Persian court, having 
tarried there about five years in the execution, as it may be supposed, of his 
former office, at length obtained of the king to be sent back again to Jerusalem 
with a new commission. The generality of chronologers, as well as the com- 
mentators upon this part of scripture, make this his coming back thither to be 
much sooner. But, considering the many and great comiptioos which he tells 
lis, in the thirteenth chapter of his boc^, the Jews had run into in his absence, 
it cannot be conceived how, in less than five years' time, they could have 
grown up to such a height among them. He had been twelve yean reforming 
what was amiss among them, and £zra had been doing the same for thirteen 
years before him, whereby they had brought their reformation to such a state 
and stability, that a little time could not have been sufficient in such a manner 
to have again unhinged it It is much more likely, that all this was longer than 
five years a doing, than that it should come to pass in so short a time. It is 
indeed expressed in our English version, that Nehemiah came back again fmoi 
the Persian court to Jerusalem,^ " afler certain days;" but the Hebrew word 
yamim^ which is there rendered days, signifieth also years, and is in a great 
many places of the Hebrew scriptures so used. 

About this time, most likely, lived Malachi the prophet. The greatest vX the 
corruptions which he chargeth the Jews with, are the same with those which 
they had run into in the time of Nehcmiah's absence; and therefore it is most 
pn^able, that in this time his prophecies were delivered. It is certain the tem- 
ple was all finished, and every thing restored therein, before his time: for there 
are passages in his prophecies which clearly suppose it; and he doth not in 
them charge the Jews with neglecting the restoring of the temple, but their 
neglecting what appertained to the true worship of God in it. But in what time 
it was after the restoration of the temple that he prophesied, is no where said in 
scripture; and therefore w^e can only make our conjectures about it, and I know 
not where any conjecture can place it with more probability, than in the time 
where I have said. 

Many things having gone wrong among the Jews during the absence of Ne- 
hemiah, as have been above mentioned, as soon as he was again settled in the 
government,' he applied himself, with his usual zeal and diligence, to correct 
and again set to rights whatsoever was amiss. And that which he first took 
notice of, as what, by the flagrancy of the oflence, as well as by reason of the 
place where committed, was the most obvious to be resented by so good a man, 
was a great profanation which had been introduced into the temple for the nke 
of Tobiah an Ammonite.' This man, though lie had made two alliances with the 
Jews (for Johanan^ his son had manied the daughter of Meshullam the soa of 
Berachiah,* who was one of the chief managers of the rebuilding of the wall of 
Jerusalem under the direction of the governor, and he himself had manied the 
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daughter of Shecaniah the aon of Arah, another great man a.moDg the Jews, yet 
being' »n Ammonite,' he bore a national hatred lo all that were of the race of 
Israel; and therefore envying their prosperity, and beiag averse to whatsoever 
might promote it, ilid the utmost that he could lo obstruct Nehemiah in all that 
he did for the good of that people, and confederated with Sanballat, their great- 
est enemy, lo carry on his purpose. However, by reason of the alliances I 
have mentioned, he had many correspondents amonc the Jews,* who were fa- 
vourers of him, and acted inaiduouslj with NehemiBh on hia account. But he, 
being aware of their devices, withstood and baffled them all, as long as he con- 
tinued at Jerusalem. But when he went (rom thence to the Persian court, 
Eliashib the high-priest' was prevailed with (asbeiug one of those that were of 
that confederacy and alliance with Tobiah) to allow and provide for him lodg- 
ings within the temple itself: in order whereto he removed " the meatofferings, 
the frank incence, acd the vessels, and the tithes of the com, the new wine, ud 
the oil (which was commanded to be given lo the Levitea, and the singers anil 
the porters,) and the offerings of the priests," out of the chambers where they 
used to be laid; and out of them made one large apartment for the reception 
of this heathen stranger. It is doubted by some, whether this Eliashib were 
Eliashib the high-priest, or only another priest of that name. That which 
raiseth the doubt \3, he is named in the text, where this is related of him, by the 
title only of priest, and is there said to have the oversight of the chambers of the 
house of God; from whence it is argued, that he was only chamberlain of the 
temple, and not the high-priest, who was above such an office. But the over- 
sight of the chambers of the house of God may import the whole government 
of Ihe temple, which belonged to the high-priest only: mid it is not to be con- 
ceived, how any one, that was less than an absolute governor of the whole tem- 
Ele, could make so great on innovation in it. Besides, Eliashib the high-priest 
ath no character in scripture with which such a procedure can be said to be 
inconsistent. By what is said in the book of Ezra (chap. x. 16,) it appears tile 
pontifical family was in his time grown very corrupt. And no act of his ia 
mentioned eitlicr in Ezra or Nehemiah, excepting only his putting to his help- 
inghand in the repairing of the walls of Jerusalem. Had he done any thing else 
worthy of memory in the reforming of what was amiss, either in church or 
state, in the times either of Ezra or Nehemiah, it may be presumed mention 
would have been made of it in the hooks written by thera. The silence which 
is <rf him in both these books, as to any good act done by him, is a sufficient 
proof, that there was none such lo be recorded of him. For the high-priest being 
the head of the Jewish church, had he borne any part with these two good men, 
when they laboured so much to reform that church, it is utterly improbable that 
it could have been passed over in their writings, wherein they give an account 
of what was done in that reformation. What Jeshua his grandfather did in con- 
currence with Zerubbabel the governor, and Haggai and Zechariah the pro- 
phets, in the first re-settling of the church and state of the Jews, after their re- 
turn from the Babylonish captivity,' is all recorded in scripture; and had Elia- 
shib done any such thing in concurrence with Ezra and Nehemiah, we may 
take it for certain it would have been recorded there also. Putting all this to- 
gether, it appears most likely that it was Eliashib the high-priest who was the 
author of Inis great profanation of the house of God. What was done herein, 
the test lellfl us, Nehemiah immediately understood, as soon as he came hack 
again to Jerusalem, and he did immediately set himself to reform it. For, over- 
ruling what Ihe high-priest had ordered to be done herein, by the authority 
which be had as governor, he commanded all the household-stuff of Tobiah to 
be cast out, and the chambers to be again cleansed and restored to (heir for- 
mer use. 
The reading of the law to the people having been settled by Nehemiah,' so 
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as to be constantly carried on at certain stated times, ever since it was begun, 
under his government, by Ezra (perchance from that veiy beginning on evexy 
sabbath-day,) 'when, in the course of their lessons, they came to the twenty- 
third chapter of Deuteronomy, where it is commanded, that " a Mbabite, or an 
Ammonite, should not come into the conrngation of the Lord, even to the 
tenth generation, for ever," Nehemiah,* takmg a handle from hence, separated 
all the mixed multitude from the rest of the people, that thereby it might be 
known with whom a true Israelite might lawfully marry. For neither this law, 
nor any other of the like nature is to be understood to exclude any one, of what 
nation soever he were, from entering into the congregation as a proselyte, and 
becoming a member of their church, that would be converted thereto. Neither 
did any of the Jews ever so interpret it: for they freely received all into their 
religion that would embrace it, and, immediately on their conversion, admitted 
them to all the rites, parts, and privileges of it, and treated them in all respect in 
the same manner as true Israelites, excepting only in the case of marriage. And 
therefore this phrase in the text,' of " not entering into the congregation of the 
Lord, even to the tenth generation," must be understood to include no moie 
than a prohibition not to be married thereinto till then; and thus all the Jewish 
doctors expound it: for their doctrine, as to the case of their marrying with audi 
as were not of their nation, is stated by them in manner as foUowetn: — 

None of the house of Israel of either sex were to enter into manriage wtt 
any Gentiles, of what nation soever,' unless they were first converted to llieir 
religion, and became entire proselytes to it. And, when they were become dm 
thorough proseljrtes, they were not all immediately to be admitted to this privi* 
lege of making intermarriages with them; for some were barred wholly from it 
for ever, others cmly in part, and some only for a limited time. Of the first 
sort were all of the seven nations of the Canaanites, mentioned in Deut viL 
Of the second sort were the Moabites and the Ammonites, whose males, thej 
hold, were excluded for ever, but not their females: for the Hebrew text na- 
ming an Ammonite and a Moabitc, in the masculine gender only, they under- 
stand it only of the males, and not of the females. And this exception they 
make for the sake of Ruth; for she, though a Moabitish woman, had been mar- 
ried to two husbands of the house of Israel, the last of which was Boaz, of whom 
David was descended by her. And of the third sort were the Edomites and the 
Egyptians,* with whom thev might not marry till the third generation. With 
all others, who were not of the three excepted sorts, they might freely make 
intermarriages whenever they became thorough proselytes to their religion.* 
But at present,' it not being to be known, who is an Edomite, who an Ammonite, 
or a Moabite, or who an Eg3rptian of the race of the Egyptians then mentioned in 
the text, by reason of the confusions which have since happened of all nations 
with each other, they hold this prohibition to have been long since out of date; 
and that now any Gfentile, as soon as pn>sel3rted to their religion, may imme- 
diately be admitted to make intermarriages with them. In interpreting the ex- 
clusion of the Ammonites and Moabites in the text to be for ever, they seem 
to exceed the prohibition of tho law therein delivered; for there (i. e. Deut 
xxiii. 3,) it is extended only to the tenth generation. The words are, *' Even to 
the tenth generation shall they not enter into the congregation of the Lord fix* 
ever." The meaning of which seems plainly to be, that this shoidd be observed 
as a law for ever, that an Ammonite or a Moabite was not to be admitted into 
the congregation of Israel, so as to be capable of making marriages with them, 
till the tenth generation after their becoming proselytes to the Jewish religion. 
But ten generations, and for ever, being both in the same text, and within the 
same prohibiting clause, they interpret the former expression by the latter, and 
will have it, that so long a prohibition as that of ten generations, signifieththeie- 
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in tentafflount to for ever, and they ground this chiefly upon the text of Nehe- 
miah, which we are now treating of. For here, in the recital of this law, the 
prohibition is said to be for ever, without the limitation often generatioas. But 
the words of Nehemiah are plainly an imperfect quotalion of what is in the law, 
and teem to intend no more by that recital, than to send us to the place in the 
original text of the law, where it is to be perfecdy found. And in all laws in. 
Ihe world, the words of the original text arc to be depended upon, for the in- 
tention of the lawgiver, before any quotations of them, by whomsoever made. 

Among other corruptions that grew up during the absence of Nehemiah, one 
especially to be taken notice of was the neglect of the carrying on of the daily 
service t)f the house of God in such mannerms it ought.' For the tithes, which 
were to maintain the ministers of the templs in their offices and stations, being 
either erabeizled by the bigh-priesl, and other rulers of the teniple under him, 
or else subtracted by the laily, and nol paid at all, for want of them the Levites 
and singet* were driven from the temple, every one to his own home, there to 
Geek for a subsistence some other way. This abuse the governor, whose piety 
led him always to attend the public worship, could not be long without taking 
notice of; and when he had observed it. and thoroughly informed himself of 
the cause, he soon provided very eifectually for its remedy: for he forthwith 
made those due^ to be again brought into the treasuries of the temple, and furced 
every man faithfully and fully to pay them: whereby a maintenance being again 
provided for those that attended the service of the house of God, all was there 
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again rcdtorcd to its pristine order. And he also took care tiiat the sabbath 
afiould be duly observed,' and made many p»od orders for the pevenling i ' 
profanation of it, and caused them all to be eSectuallv put in execution. 



though all these things are mentioned in one chapter, ihey were not ail done at 
one time; but the good man brought them about aa occasions were administered, 
and as he saw opportunities best served for the successful effecting of them. 

Id this same year in which we suppose Nehemiah came back a°;ain lo hia 
government of Judea from the Persian court, that is,' in the first year of the 
eighty-eighth Olympiad, was bom Plato, the fiimoua Athenian philosopher, who 
came nearest to the truth in divine matters of any of the heathens; for he hav- 
io^, in hia travels into the east, where he went for his improvement in know- 
ledge, conversed with the Jews, and gotten some insight into the writings of 
Moses,' and their other sacred books, he learned many things from them, which 
others of his profession could not attain unto: and therefore he is said by Nu- 
nienius^ to be none other than Moses speaking Greek; and many of the ancient 
fathers speak of him to the same purpose." 

jln. 426. Jlrlax. ;».]— In the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war,' the plague 
broke out again at Athens, and destroyed great numbers of their people. This, 
with the other plague that happened four yeara before, having much exhausted 
that city of its iiHiabitants, for the better replenishing of it again, a new law 
was mode to allow every man there to marry two wives.' From the time of 
Cccrops, who was the first planter of Attica, and the founder of Ihe city of 
Athens in it, no such thing as polygamy was there ever known, or was any 
man allowed to have any more tiian one wife, both their law and their usage 
till now being contrary thereto. But from this time it was allowed, for the cause 
which I have mentioned; and Socrates the philosopher was one of (he first that 
made use of the privilege of it, being then forty-three years old; for he waa 
born in the last year of the seventy-seventh Olympiad (which was the year 
469 before Christ;) for to Xantippe, his former wife, he look another called 
Myrto; and all the benefit he had by it, was to have two scolds, Instead of one, 
to exercise his patience. As long as they disagreed,' they were continually 
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■coldlng, brawling, or fighting with each olhen and ■whenever they agreed, Ol^ 
both joined in brawiin" at him, and often fell on him with iheir fists as well aj 
with their tongues, and heal him aoundly.' And this was a very juit punish- 
ment upon him, for giving countenance, by his praclite, lo so unnatural and 
mischievous a usage. For every where more malce than females being bom 
into the world, this sufficiently proves, that God and nature never intended any 
more than one woman for one man; and they certainly act contrary to the laws 
rf both, that have more than one to wife at the same time. Although the iu- 
preme Lawgiver dispensed with the children of Israel in this case, this is no 
rule for others to acl by. 

v9m. 425. .Max. 40.] — In the seventh year of the Peloponncsian war, Artas- 
eraes sent an embassador,' called Artaphemes, to the Lacedemonians, with let- 
tern writtea in the Assyrian language; wherein, among other things, he tells 
them, that several embassadors had come lo him from Ihem, but with messages 
so differing, thai he could not learn from them vhat it was that they would 
have; and that therefore he had sent this Persian to them, lo Jet them know, 
that if they had any thing to propose to him, they should, on his return, send 
with him to his court some by whom he might clearly undentand what their 
mind was. But this embassador being got on in his way as far as Eian, on the 
River SIrymon in Thracia, he was there taken prisoner, about the end of the 
year, by one of the Admirals of the Athenian fleet, who sent him to Athens; 
where the Athenians treated him with much kindness and respect, thereby the 
better to reconcile to them the favour of the Persian king. 

Jin. 4-2i. ^rtor. 41.] — And the next year after, as soon as the seas were safely 
passable, they sent him back in a ship of their own, at the public charges,' and 
appointed some of llieir citizens to go with him as embassadors from them lo 
, tlie king; but when they were landed at Ephesus, in order to this journey, they 

there understiwd tliat Artaxerxes was lately dead; whereon the embassadon 
proceeded no farther, but, having there dismissed Artaphemes, returned again 
to Athens. 

Artaserxes died within three months after the beginning of the forty-Rrst 
* year of his reign, and was succeeded in his kingdom by Xerxes,' the only son 

that he had by his queeii. But by his concubines he had seventeen olhen, 
':» among whom were S(^dianus (by Ctesias, called Secundianus,) Ochus, and Ar- 

sites. Xerxfts having made himself drunk at one (rf their festivals, and thereon 
being retired to steep it out in his bedchamber, Sogdianus took the advanlagc 
ai it, by the help and treachery of PhamacyaK, one of Xerses' eniiuchs, then 
to fail upon him, and slew him, after he had reigned only forly-fivft days, and 
I succeeded him in the kiiigdom. And, as soon as he was on the throne, he put 

I to death Bagorazus, the faithfuUest of his father's eunuchs. Artaxerxes bemg 

■ dead, and his queen, the mother of Xerxes, dying also the same day, Bagorazus 

^ undertook the care of their funeral, and carried both their corpses to the accus- 

tomed burial-place of the royal family in Persia. But, on his return, Sogdia- 
nus being on the throne, he was very ill received by him, on the account of 
some former quarrel (hat had been between them in his father's lifetime; in re- 
venge whereof, a little after, taking pretence from something which he found 
I &iilt wilh in the management of his father's funeral, he caused him to be stoned 

to death; by which two murders, that of his brother Xerxes, and this of the 
faithful eunuch, having made himself very odious to the army, as well as the 
nobilitv. he soon found that he sat very unsafe upon the throne which he had 
so wicltedly gotten posaession of. Whereon growing jealous and suspicious, lest 
some of his brothers should serve him as he had served Xerxes, and fearing 
Ochus, whom his father had made governor of Hyrcania, more than all the 
rest, he sent for him to come to court, with intention to rid himself of him, by 
putting him (o death. Jut Ochus perceiving what his designs were, under sc- ' 
vend pretences, from time to time, delayed his coming, till at length, having 
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got togetlier a powerful army, he marched against him. fyr the revenging (as he 
declared) the death of hia brother Xcrxeai whereon mBDy of the Debility, and 
several governors of provinces, who were disgusted with the cruelty and mis- 
m&nagenicnt of Sogdianua, revolted from liiin and went over to Ochus, and 
haring put the royi3 tiara upon his head, declared him king. Sogdianus, •eeitig 
himself thus deserted, fell into great fear of the power of hia broUier, and h&viog 
less courage to defend what he had wickedly done, than he had to comlhit it, 
was prevailed upon, contrary to the advice of (he wisest and beat of hia friends, 
to come to a treaty with Ochus; who, having hereby gotten him into- his power, 
cast him into ashes, and there made him die a most cruel death. This w^ oDe 
of the punishments of (be Persians,' whereby great criminals among them wcra 
put to death. The manner of it ia described in the thirteenth chapter of the 
second book of the Maccabees to be thus; — A high tower being fuled a great 
way up with' allies, the ciimlnal was, from the top, thrown down headlong into 
them, Olid there had the aahea, by a wheel, continually stirred up and raised 
about him, till he was sufibcated by them and died. And thus tJiis wicked 
prince with his life lost his empire, after he had held it only six months and 
lifteeQ days. 

^n. 42;J. Dor. JVoWu* 1.] — Sogdianus being llms despatched, Ochus obtained 
the kingdom; and as soon as he was settled in it,' he changed his name, taking 
that of Darius instead of Ochus, and is the same whom historians call Datius 
Nothus. He reigned nineteen years, and is in Ptolemy'i Canon placed as the 
next immediate successor of Artaxecxes Longimanus, according to the method 
of that Canon, which always reckons to (he predecessor the whole last year in 
which he died, and placeth him aa the next successor who was on the throne 
in the bepnning of the year following (as hath been already oliserved;) and 
both the reigns of Xerxes and Sogdianus making but eight months, and these 
not reaching to the end of the year in which Artaxerxes died, their reigns, in 
that Canon, arc cast into the last year of Artaxerxes, and Dadus is placed next 
him, as if he had been his immediate successor. 

Bui it not being the usage of the Persian kings, on their accession to the 
throne, to displace any of the governors of provinces, unless they were such 
as they had just reason to mistrust, Nehemiah, during all Uiese revolutions in 
the empire, continued still in hia government of Judea, and went on with the 
same zeal and vigour to reform it in all things relating either to church or stale, 
and to correct and set all at rights that was amiss in either of Ihem. 

^n. 422, Dor. JVolAtu 2.3 — Arsitea, seeing how Sogdianus had supplanted 
Xerxes, and Ochua Sogdianus, thought to do the same with Ochus. And there- 
fore, though he was hia brother by the same mother, as well aa by the same 
father,' rebelled against him; and 'Artyphius, the sou of M e gaby z us, joined 
with him in this revolt. Ochus, now called Darius, sent against Artyphius, 
Artasyras one of his generals, while he with another army marched against 
Arsites. Artyphius vanquished his adversaty in two battles by the help of his 
Grecian mercenaries. But these being bribed over to Artasyras, he lost the 
third battle; and thereby being reduced to the utmost difficulty, he surrendered, 
on hopes given him of mercy, into the hands of Daiius, who would immedi- 
ately have put him to death, but tltat he was dissuaded Ciom it by IVyaatia hia 
queen. She was one of the daughters of Artaxerses his father by another 
mother, and a very subtle, crafly woman, and wliose counsel and advice he 
chiefly depended upon in the management of all his aflairs. Her advice on 
the present occasion was, to treat Artyphius with all manner of clemency, that 
by such usage of a rebel servant, he might the better encourage his rebel bro- 
ther to hope for the same favour, and cast himself upon his mercy; and that, 
if he could this way decoy hira into his power, he might then deal with both 
as he should think fit Darius following this advice, had that success in it 
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which was proposed: for Arsites, being informed with what clemency Artyphi- 
us was treated, thought he, as a brother, might be favoured much more; and 
therefore, coming to terms with the king, yielded himself unto him. But, when 
he had thus got him into his power, he cast both him and Artyphius into the 
ashes, and there made them both miserably perish. Darius was much inclined 
to have spared Arsites; but he was overruled herein by the advice of Parysatis, 
who pressed it upon him, that he could no otherwise provide for his own safety, 
but by the death of this rebel. And the force of this argument prevailed with 
him, though with great difficulty, to consent to it. They bein^ both bom of the 
same mother, this was the cause of the tenderness which he had for him. 

He also put to death Phamacyas the eunuch, for the hand which he had in 
the death of Xerxes; and Monasthenes, another eunuch, who was the chief 
confidant of Sogdianus, and also concerned with him in his treachery against 
his brother, was forced to kill himself to avoid the punishment of a much se- 
verer death which was intended for him. But all these executions did not set 
Darius at quiet upon his throne. For many other troubles were raised against 
him ailerward. 

^n. 414. Dear, JVoikus 10.] — ^The chiefest and the most dangerous of them 
was the rebellion of Pisuthnes,* who, being made governor of Lydia, did there 
set up for himself, and cast off his obedience to the king; to which he was 
chiefly encouraged by the confidence which he placed in an army of merce* 
nary Greeks, whom he had got together into his service, under the command 
of Lycon an Athenian. Against him Darius sent Tissaphernes with an army 
to suppress the rebel, and sdso with a commission to be governor of Lydia in 
his stead. Tissaphernes, being a very crafty and insidious man, found ways to 
get within Pisuthnes's Grecian mercenaries, and having, with large gifts, and 
larger promises, corrupted both them and their general to change sides, they 
deserted Pisuthnes, and went over to Tissaphernes, whereby Pisuthnes being 
left too weak any longer to carry on his designs, was persuaded, on promises 
made him of pardon, to trust to them, and surrender himself; but as soon as he 
was brought to the king, he caused him to be cast into the ashes, and there 
perish in the same manner as had been the fate of the other rebels before him. 
However, this did not put an end to the troubles which he had raised in those 
parts; for Amorgas' his son still continued in arms with the remaining part of 
his army, and for about two years afler infested the maritime provinces of Lesser 
Asia, till at length being taken prisoner by the Peloponnesians at lasus, a city 
of Ionia, he was delivered to Tissaphernes, and put to death. 

The next disturbance which Darius had,' was from Artoxares, the chief of 
the eunuchs. He had three eunuchs, by whose ministry he governed all the 
a&irs of his empire; these were Artoxares, Artibarxanes, and Athous; and, next 
Parysatis his queen, he placed his greatest confidence in them, and trusted to 
their counsel and advice above all others, in whatsoever he did, through ail the 
emer^ncies of the government. By which height of authority Artoxares being 
intoxicated, from being chief minister, he at length began to dream of makine 
himself chief governor of the empire, and laid designs of cutting off Darius, and 
seizing the throne for himself. And that his being an eunuch might be no ob- 
stacle to him herein, he married a wife, and wore an artificial beard, that he 
might be thought to be no eunuch. But his wife knowing the whole plot, and 
being perchance weary of a husband whom she found to be truly an eunuch in 
her bed, whatsoever he pretended to be out of it, discovered all to the king: 
whereon he was taken into custody, and delivered over into the hands of Paiy- 
satis, who caused him to be put to death in such manner as would best satiate 
her cruelty, in which she exceeded all women living. 

But the greatest misfortune that befel Darius during all his reign, was the 
revolt of £g3^t,^ which happened in the same year with the revolt of Pisuthnes. 
For althou^ Darius again mastered the latter of these rebellions, he never could 
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the other. Bui the whole province of Egypt, which was one of the best of the 
whole Persian empire, was lost unto him all the remaining part of his reign, as 
it also was lo his successors, tiU it waa again reduced by Oehua, as will he here- 
after related- For the Egyptians bein? weary of the Persian yoke, Amyrtteus 
Sailes took the advantage of it, and sallied out of his fens, where he had reigned 
ever since the suppression of Inarus's revolt, and, being joined by the other 
Egyptians, soon drove the Persians out of the country, and made himself king 
of all Egypt, and reigned there six years. 

About this time happened at Athens the condemnation of Diagoras the Me- 
lian. He having settled in that city, and there taught atheism,' the Athenians 
prosecuted him for it. But, by flying out of that country, he escaped the pun- 
ishment of death, which was intended for him, although not the sentence. For 
the Atheoians, having in his absence condemned him for his impious doctrine, 
did set a price upon his head, and decreed the reward of a talent to whosoever 
should kill him, wheresoever he should be found. And about twenty years be- 
fore' they had proceeded against Protagoras, another philosopher, with the like 
severity, for only doubling of the being of a God. For in the beginning of one 
of his books, he having writlen thus; — " Of the gods I know nShing, neither 
that they are, nor that they are noL For there are many things that hmder, the 
blindncu of our understanding, and the shortness of human life:" the Athenians 
would not endure so much as the raising of a doubt about this matter; but, call- 
ing in all his books by the common criers of their city, they caused them all 
publicly to be burnt with infamy, and banished the author out of their territories 
for ever. Both the-w had been the scholars of Democritua, the first founder of 
the alomical philosophy, which is indeed wholly an atheistical scheme. For 
though it allows the being of a God in name, it takes it away in eficct; for by 
denying the power of God lo ereale the world, and the providence of God to 
govern the world, and Ihe justice of God to judge the world, they do the same 
in effect as if they had denied his being. But this they durst not openly do, 
even among Ihe heathens, for fear of punishment; the greater shame is it to us, 
who, in a Christian state, permit so many impious wretches to do this thing 
among us, with a free liberty and absolute impunity. 

•Ai. 413. Dor. JVolkiu 1 1.]— Eliashib, the high-priest of the Jews, died in the 
eleventh year of Darius Nothus. after he had held that pontificate forty years, 
and was succeeded in it by Joiada his son.' 

^n. 4 12. Dor. J^othus 12.] — At this tinne T^ssaphernes was governor of Lydia 
and Ionia,' and Phamabaius of the Hellespont, for King Darius;' who being men 
of great craft, and also of great application for the prosecuting the iotereBt of 
their prince, were not wanting to make the best advantage they could of the 
divisions of the Greeks, for the promoting of the welfare of the Persian empire. 
The Peloponnesian war had now been carried on between the LacedemonJam 
and the Athenians to the twentieth year. The policy practised herein by these 
two Persians was, sometimes to help one, and sometimes the other, that the 
matter being equally balanced between them, neither might, by suppressing 
the other, be at leisure to trouble them, who had so long been the common 
enemy of both. And therefore, al this time, the Athenians seeming to them to 
have the ascendant over (he olher in the fortune of the war, especially on the 
Asian coasts, and having there much provoked them by the auslliaries which 
they had sent under the command of Lycon, for the aiding and supporting of 
Pisuthnes in his revolt, they entered into an alliance with the Lacedemonians • 
against them. This had been treated of with them by Tissaphemes, the former 
year, but now was, by the consent of both governors, agreed to, whereby the 
Persians were obliged to furnish the Lacedemonians with large subsidies for the 
payment of their fleet; and the Lacedemonians, in consideration hereof, yielded, 
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that the Persian king should have all those countries and cities which he or hk 
ancestors had at any time before the date of the treaty been possessed of. But 
when this treaty came to be examined in a full assembly of the Lacedemooianfl^ 
the concessions made in it to the king of Persia were thought too large, as in- 
cluding all the islands of the Egean Sea, and also all those countries which 
Xerxes had taken possession of on this side the Hellespont; and therefore the 
ratification of them was denied. And by this time the Athenians wanting the 
balance on their side to make them bear even with their adversaries, Tissar 
phemes and Phamabazus, upon this provocation, carried over their assistance 
to them; and although the next year, on an emendation made in the yielding 
clause, by limiting of it to the Asian provinces, the treaty was ratified and con- 
firmed by the Lacedemonians, yet, by several underhand and indirect prac- 
tices, they rather assisted the Athenians than them, especially in defrauding 
their fleet of the subsidies they promised to pay them, and by sending back Al- 
cibiades again to the Athenians, which turned the whole fate of the war. And 
thus they continued, either openly or covertly, sometimes to help one, and 
sometimes to help the other, in order to weaken and waste both, till Cyrus came 
to be chief governor of the Asian provinces. 

An. 410. Dear. J^othus 14.] — Amyrteus, having settled himself in the Idng^ 
dom of Egyp^) ^y ^ ^^ expulsion of the Persians out of that countiy,^ made 
mat preparations to follow them into Phcenicia, and had the Arabians in coi^ 
federacy with him for this purpose. Of which the king of Persia having re- 
ceived advice, the fleet with which he had stipulated to help the Lacedemonians 
was recalled to defend his own territories. But the war seems not to have 
broken out there till the year following. 

Atu 409. Dar. JVothus 15.] — In the fifteenth year of Darius Nothus ended 
the first seven weeks of the seventy weeks of Daniel's prophecy. For then 
the restoration of the church and state of the Jews in Jerusalem and Judea was 
fully finished, in that last act of reformation, which is recorded in the thirteenth 
chapter of Nehemiah, from the twenty-third verse to the end of the chapter^ 
just forty-nine years after it had been first begun by Ezra in the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus. And this reformation was the removal of all un- 
lawful marriages from among the people: for although the law* strictly forbade 
them to make intermarriages with any foreign nation, either by giving their 
daughters to them for wives, or by taking their daughters to tliemselves; yet 
since their return from the Babylonish captivity, they had given little resard 
hereto, but took to them wives of aU the nations round about them, with whom 
God had strictly commanded them not to make any alliances. It seems most 
likely, that, while they were mixed with the strange nations of those countries 
of the east, into which they were carried captive by the Babylonians, they there 
first made these strange marriages, and from thence brought with them this for- 
bidden usage on their return. Ezra' found it spread among them on his first 
coming to Jerusalem; and although for a while he had brou^t it to a thorough 
reformation, yet, by the time that Nehemiah came to succeed him,^ the corrup- 
tion was grown up again; and, although he did then ^ain reform it, and maoe 
all the people enter into a covenant with Gk>d, and seal it with an oath and a 
curse upon themselves, strictly to observe the rule of God's law herein for the 
future, and a little afler his last return to his government, he had made another 
reformation herein,* by separating from Israel aU the mixed multitude, yet this 
did not wholly root out the evil; but it grew up again, and at length came to 
fnch a height,* that the pontifical house, which of all others ought to have been 
kept the clearest from all such impure commixtures, was poUuted therewith. 
For one of the sons of Joiada the high-priest, whom Josephus calls Manasseh,' 
had married the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite; whereby an ill example 
being given for the breach of the law, by such as were most concerned to 
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to the observance of il, Nehemiah came in with the utmost stretch of hia power 

to remedy this enormity, and forced all who had taken such strange wives forth- 
with to part with them, or depart the countiy; whereon Manas^eh, being un- 
willing to quit his wife, fled to Samaria, and many others, who, being in (he 
same Uate with him, were also of the same mind, accompanied him thither, 
and there settled under the protection of Sanhallat, who waa the governor of 
the place. 

It may be here objecled, that I put the last reformation of Nehemiah too low, 
and the marriage of Manaaaeh too high; and therefore it will be necessary, 
before I proceed any farther, to clear these two particulars. 

As to the first of these, this last act of Nehemiali's reformation, whereby he 
pui^d the land of such as would not be obedient to the law of God in the case 
of their wives, Nehemiah himself tolls us, it was while Joiada was htgh-priest at 
Jerusalem.' But, according to the Chronicon Alexandrinum' (which givee U8 
the truest account of the succession of the high-priest of the Jews,' from the 
captivity of Babylon to the reign of the Scleucian kings,) Joiada succeeded in 
the high -priesthood, on the death of Eliashih his father, only four years before 
this year in which I place this act of reformation. And therefore, higher than 
this, unless in one of these four years, il cannot be placed within the lime of 
Joiada'a high-priealhood. And that which determines' me to place it in the 
fillh year of that priesthood, rather than in any of the four preceding, is the 
prophecy of Daniel's seventy weeks. For, by that prophecy, from the goinv 
forth of the decree to restore and build Jerusalem {that is, to restore and build 
up again the church and state of the Jews at Jerusalem by a tliorough reforma- ' 
tion of both,) to the end of that reformation, were to he seven of those weeks, 
that is, forty-nine years. And these forty-nine years beginning in the sevenlh 
yearof ArtascrsesLongimanus, when this decree waa granted to Ezra, they must 
end in the fifteenth year of Darius Nothus his son, which waa the fifth year of the 
high-priesthood of Joaida; and therefore here this reformation must have had ita 
ending abo. And since the expulsion of Manasseh, with such others with him as 
would not be reformed, is the last act which is mentioned to have been done of 
this reformation in those veiy scriptures, which are professedly written to give us 
an account of the whole of it, what is more reasonable than to infer, that in this 
act it had ita conclusion; and that therefore this act must be there placed where 
that reformation ended, that is, forty-nine years after it had its beginning, ac- 
cording to the prophecy of Daniel which I have mentioned? And from the 
seventh of Artaxerxes Longimanus to the filleenth of Darius Nothus were just 
forty-nine years. If any one shall say, that, in the text of Nehemiah (ch.iiii. 
28,1 the word high-priest is put in opposition with Eliashib, and not with Joiada, 
and that therefore this last act of Nehemiah's reformation was in the high-priest- 
hood of Eliashib, and not in that of Joiada his son; my answer hereto ii, that 
the Hebrew original cannot bear this interpretation: for it having been the us^e 
of the Jews, as well as of all other nations of the east, for the better distiS^ 
guishing of persons, to add the name of the father (o that of the son, in the 
same manner as was lately jiractised by the Welsh, and still is among the Insh, 
these words in the text, Joiada Ben Eliashih, i. e. Joiada the son of Eliashib, 
all together make but one name of the same person, and therefore the word 
high-priest, which followeth, can be put in apposition with nothing but the 
whole of il. 

As to the second objection, that I place the marriage of Manasaeh too high, 
my answer is, that I place it where tne scriptures place it, that is, in the hig^ 
pnesthood of Joiada. Josepbus, indeed, placeth this marriage in the high- 
priesthood of Jaddua, the grandson of Joiada. and saith, that he who contracted 
it waa the brother of Jaddua, and the son of Jofaanan. To reconcile this matter, 
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some fancy that thete -wme two SanbaHats, the first the Sanballat of the holj 
scriptures, and the other the Sanballat of Josephus; and that there were two 
marriages contracted by two different persons, sons of two different hi^^priesti 
of the Jews, with two difierent women, who were each daughters of two differ- 
ent Sanballats, the first the daughter of the Sanballat of the scriptures, and the 
other the daughter of the Sanballat of Josephus; and that he that married the 
first of them was a son of Joiada, but that he that married the second of them 
was the son of Johanan, and brother of Jaddua. But, as I have shown hef(»e, 
that there could be but one Sanballat, and that the Sanballat of Josephus was 
the same with the Sanballat of the holy scriptures, but that Josephus, by a mis* 
take in his chronology, placed him in the time of Darius Codomannus, whereas 
he should have placed him in the time of Darius Nothus; so it must follow from 
hence, that he was one and the same high-priesf s son that married his daugh- 
ten for each who is sud to have contracted this marriage being the son of a 
high-priest of the Jews, each marrying the daughter of a Sanballat governor of 
Samaria, and each being expelled Jerusalem for it, these three characters suffix 
ciently prove both to be the same person. The scriptures indeed give him no 
name; but Josephus calls him Manasseh, and therefore I call him so too. The 
question, thereK)re, being reduced to this, whether this marriage is to be placed 
in the high-priesthood of Joiada and the reign of Darius Nothus, where the 
scriptures place it, or else in the high-priesthood of Jaddua and the reign of 
Darius Codomannus, where Josephus placeth it, I hope there will be no dijnculty 
in determining which authority to follow. 

The war bemg carried on between the Egyptians and the Persians,' and each 
contending to enlarge and strengthen their barrier on the borders, it seems most 
likely that Darius, on this occasion, came in person into Phoenicia; and that then 
it was that Sanballat, attending him, so &r insinuated himself into his favour,' 
as to obtain from him a grant to build on Mount Gerizim, near Samaria, a tern* 
pie like that at Jerusalem, and to make Manasseh his son-in-law high-priest of 
it; and that herein all that had its foundation, which Josephus, by mistaking 
the time, attributes to Darius Codomannus and Alexander the Great And pei^ 
chance this war might some time af^r produce that siege of Gaza at which 
Sanballat died;' for even at this time he must have been a veiy old man. Gaza 
being the common inlet between Egypt and Phcenicia, for the passing of each 
to other, .the possession of it was of great importance on either side. If held 
by the Egyptians, it would be a gate to let them in to ravage Judea, Phoenicia, 
and Syria; and if by the Persians, it would be a strong barrier to keep them 
out, and also he a like gate for the passage of the Persian forces into Egypt 
And therefore, if Amyrtaeus had now possessed himself of this important post, 
it concerned the king of Persia to do his utmost to recover it: for, without it, 
he could neither defend the territories which he had remaining in those parts, 
nor pass into Egypt to recover what he had there lost; for he that was master 
cf this pass could obstruct the passage either way. And therefore Alexander 
himself;* aAer his victory at Issus, could not pass into Egypt till he had taken it 

Sanballat having built this temple, and made Manasseh high-priest of it, Sa* 
maria thenceforth became the common refuge and asylum of the refractoiy 
Jews;* so that, if any among them were found guilty of violating the law, as 
in eating forbidden meats, the breach of the sabbath, or the like, and were called 
to an account for it, they fled to the Samaritans, and there found recepticm; by 
which means it came to pass, that, afler some time, the greatest r«rt of that 
people were made up of apostate Jews, and their descendants. The first of 
these Samaritans were the Cutheans, and such others of the eastern nations ai 
Esarhaddon planted there after the deportation of the Israelites. But, when 
these apostate Jews flocked to them, they became a mongrel sort of people, 
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made up of both. But the mixing of bo many Jews among them soon made a 
change in their rehgion. For whereas they had hitherto worshipped the God 
of Israel only in conjvmction with their other gods,' that is, the gods of those 
nations of the east from whence they came; after a. temple was built among 
them, in which the daily service was constantly performed in the *ame manner 
as at Jerusalem, and the book of the law of Moses was brought to Samaria, and 
there publicly read to them, they soon lefl olf worshipping their false gods,' 
and conformed themselves wholly to the worship of the true God, according to 
the rule which was in that book prescribed to them, and were more exact in 'Et 
(as some of the Jewish doctors acknowledge') than the Jews themselves. How- 
ever, the Jews, looking on them as apostates, hated them above all the nations 
of the earth, so as to avoid all manner of converse and communication with 
them." This hatred first began from the opposition which the Samaritans made 
against them, on their return from the Babylonish captivity, both iu their re- 
building of the temple, and their repairing of (he walla of Jerusalem, of which 
an account hath been above given; and it was afterward much increased by 
this apostacy of Manasseh, and those who Joined with him in it, and by Ihetr 
erecting hereon an altar, and a temple, in opposition to theirs at Jerusalem. 
And all others who at any time after fled from Jerusalem, for the violating of 
the law, always finding reception among them, this continually farther added 
to the rancour which the Jews had entertained against them, till at length it 
grew to that height, that the Jews published a curse and an anathema against 
them, the bitterest that ever was denounced against any people; for thereby they 
forbade all manner of communication with them, declared all the fruits and 
products of their land, and every thing else of theirs, which was either eaten 
or drunk among them, to be as swine's flesh, and prohibited all of their nation 
ever to taste thereof, and also escluded all irf that people from being ever re- 
ceived as proselytes to their religion. And, in the last place, proceeded so far, 
OS even to the barring of them for ever from having any portion Id the tcsur- 
rection of the dead to eternal life, as if this also were in their power. This 
curse, they say, was first denounced against them by^ Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
on the opposition which they gave them in the rebuilding of the temple, and 
by them transmitted to the Jews of BabylMi, where it bein^ also ratified and 
confirmed, it became thereby the act ana sentence of the whole Jewish church. 
This account is given of it in Pirke K. Eliezer,' which is reputed one of the 
ancientest of their books.* And ever since they say it hath been removed, and 
also, by adding curse upon curse, continually aggravated among them. But it 
is not likely that this was done by Zerubbabel and Jeshua in tlie manner as re- 
lated by R. Eliezer. If it were done at all. it was done afterward, when the 
hatred of the Jews gainst them was grown to the utmost height from the causes 
mentioned. But thus much is certain, that for many ages past, the conduct of 
the Jews toward the Samaritans hath been according to the tenor of thi« ana- 
thema; they constanOy refusing all manner of converse or communication with 
them: and so it was even in our Saviour's time; for why else should Ihe wo- 
man of Samaria ask our Saviour, " How is it that thou being a Jew askest drink 
of me, who am a woman of Samaria?" hut that it was even then forbidden 
among the Jews either to eat or drink any thing of that which was the Samari- 
tans: and the words immediately following are to this purpose; for they tell us, 
that " the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans." The common name by 
which they cail these people is that of Culheana, which is a name of so great 
infamy among them, that whenever they are provoked to express the utmost of 
their rancour against any one, tliey call him Cuthean, in the sa 
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we often call those whom we detest Jews or Turks; hut that of Cuthean impartf 
a much greater degree of detestation among them, tiian either of the other two 
does among us. And that this humour was very ancient among them appean 
from hence, that when the Jews expressed their utmost aversion to our Saviour, 
they said unto him,' *' Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil;" as if to be a 
Samaritan, and have a devil, were things of equal reproach. And the author 
of the book of Ecclesiasticus, when he reckons up the nations which were most 
detestable to the Jews,' names '' the foolish people that dwell in Sechem," to 
be those who were chiefly so. However, the Samaritans themselves will not 
own their original from those eastern colonies of Esarhaddon, but claim to be 
descended from the sons of Joseph, and therefore call Jacob their father; and 
(K) the woman of Samaria calls him in her discourse with our Saviour.' But 
Joseph us tells us,^ they used to do this only when the Jews were in prosperity. 
But if at any time they fell under difficulties or oppressions, they then dis- 
claimed all relation to them, saying they were of anothejp nation; as was noto- 
riously done by them in the time of Antiochus's persecution.* The particulars 
in which they and the Jews differ from each other in their religion are these 
following. 

I. The Samaritans receive none other scriptures than the five books of Moses/ 
rejecting all the other books which are in the Jewish canon. And these five 
books uey still have among them, written in the old Hebrew or Phoenician 
character, which was in use among them before the Babylonish captivity, and 
in which both these and all other scriptures were written, till Ezra transcribed 
them into that of the Chaldeans. And this hath led many learned men into a 
mistake, as if the Samaritan copy, because written in the old character, were 
the true authentic copy, and that Ezra's was only a transcript; whereas in truth 
the Samaritan Pentateuch is no more than a transcript, copied in another cha- 
racter from that of Ezra, with some variations, additions, and transpositions, made 
therein. That it was copied from that of Ezra, is manifest from two reasons. 
For, 1st, It hath all the interpolations that Ezra's copy hath; and that he was 
the author of those interpolations is generally acknowledged: and there£>re, bad 
it been ancienter than Ezra's copy, it must have been written without them. 
2dly, There are a great many valuations in the Samaritan copy, which are 
manifestly caused by the mistake of the similar letters in the Hebrew alphabet; 
which letters having no similitude in the Samaritan character, this evidently 
proves those variations were made in transcribing the Samaritan from the He- 
brew, and not in transcribing the Hebrew from the Samaritan. It seems from 
hence to be beyond all doubt, that Manasseh, when he fled to the Samaritans, 
first brought the law of Moses among them. Esarhaddon indeed' sent to his 
new colony, which he had planted in Samaria an Israelitish priest, to teach 
them the way of worshipping God according to the manner of the former in- 
habitants; but it appears not that he did this by bringing the law of Moses among 
them, or that they were any otherwise instructed in it, than by tradition, tifl 
Manasseh came among them. For had they received the law of Moses firom 
the first, and made that the rule of worship which they paid the God of Israel 
from the time of the coming of that priest among them, how could they have 
continued in that gross idolatry of worshipping other gods in conjunction with 
him, which that law doth so ofren and so strictly forbid? And yet in this 
idolatry, it is agreed on all hands, they continued till the building of the temple 
on Mount Gerizim; and therefore it seems clear, that till Uien they had not a copy 
of this law, but that, when Manasseh, and so many apostate Jews with him, 
came over to them, and settled in Samaria, they first brought it among them; 
and because the old Phoenician character was that only which the Samaritans 
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vere accustomed to, they caused this law for their aulces to be written out in 
that character; and in this they have retaineil it ever since. This SamaritftU 
Pentateuch was well known to many of the fathers a.nd ancient Christian writers: 
for it is quoted by Origen, Africanus, Eusebius, Jerome, Diodor of Tarsus, Cyril 
of Alesandria, Procopius Gazxus, and othera. That which made il so familiar 
to them, was a Greek translation of it then extant, which now is lost for as there 
was a Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures made for the use of the Hel- 
lenisticai Jews, which we call the Septuagint, so also waa there a like Greek 
translation of the Samaritan scriptures (that is, the Pentateuch, which tliey only 
allowed for such) made tor the use of^ the Uellenistical Samaritans, especially 
for those of Alexandria,' where the Samaritans dwelt in great numbers, ai well 
as the Jews. Origen, indeed, and Jerome, underatix>d the Hebrew language; 
and therefore might have consulted the Samaritan text, that being none other 
than Hebrew in another character. But the rest of those mentioned under- 
standing nothing of it, could no otherwise have any knowledge of this Samaritan 
Pentateuch, but from the translation of it. And there is also an old scholiast 
upon the Septuagint that makes frequent mention of it. But this, as well aa 
the other ancient books in which any mention of tiiis Samaritan Pentateuch is 
to be found, were all written before the end of the sixth century. From that 
time, for above one thousand years after, it bath lain wholly in the dark, and 
in an absolute state of oblivion among all Christiana t>oth of the west and east, 
and hath been no more spoken of after that time by any of their writers, till 
about the beginning of the last century, when Scaliger, having got notice that 
there was such a Samaritan Pentateuch among those of that sect in the east,' 
made heavy complaints, that no one would take care to get a copy of it from 
thence, and bring it among us into these parts. A little after this,' Archbishop 
Usher procured several copies of it out of the east; and not long after Sancius 
Harley, a priest of the oratory of Paris, and afterward bishop of St Malo's in 
Britanny,' brought another copy into Europe, anil reposlted it in the library 
belonging to Ihat order in Paris. From which copy Morinus, another priest of 
the same order, published it in the Paris Polyglot. This Sancius Harley had 
been ambassador from the French king at Constantinople, where, having resided 
in that quality ten years, he made use of the opportunity which he had there 
of making a good collection of oriental Books, which he brought home with 
him on his return; and, having awhile after entered himself among the oratoriana 
at Paris, he did put all these books into their library, and am(»ig them was this 
copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which Morinus published. 

The Samaritans, besides the Pentateuch in the original Hebrew language, 
have also' another in the language that was vulgarly spoken among ihcm. For, 
as the Jews, after the Babylonish captivity, degenerated in tteir language from 
the Hebrew to the Babylonish dialect^ so the Samaritans did the same. Whether 
this happened by their bringing this dialect out of Assyria with them, when 
they first came to plant in Samaria, or that they first fell into it by conforming 
themselves to the s]«ech of those Phfpnician and Syrian nations who lived 
next them, and with whom tJiey mostly conversed, or else had it from the mix- 
ture of those Jews who revolted to them with Manasseh, we have not light 
enough to delermine. But however it came to pass, after it so happened, the 
vulgar no longer understood what was written in the Hebrew language. And 
therefore as the Jews, for the sake of the vulgsi- among them, who understood 
nothing but the vulgar language, were forced to make Chaldee versions of the 
Scriptures, which they call the Targums or Chaldee paraphrases; so the Sama- 
ritans were forced, for the same reason, to do the same thing, and to make a 
version of their Pentateuch into the vulgar Samaritan, which is called the 
Samaritan version. And this Samaritan version, as well as the original Samaritan 
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text, Morinus published together in the Polyglot above-mentioned. The Samaii^ 
tan text he printed from Sancius Hariey's copy, but the Samaritan yenk>n he 
had from Peter a Valle, a gentleman of Home, who, having many yean travel- 
led over the east, brought it thence with him, and communicated it to Morinuf. 
But that work being precipitated with too much haste, it had passed the press, 
before such other helps came to him from Perescius, Dr. Comber, dean of Car- 
lisle, and others, as would have enabled him to have made it much more per- 
fect; but what was wanting therein was afterward rectified in the London P<v> 
lyglot, in which the Samantan text, and the Samaritan version, and the Latin 
translation of both, are published together much more complete and correct 
than they were before. This Samantan version is not made like the Chaldee 
among the Jews, by way of paraphrase, but by an exact rendering of the text, 
word for word, for the most part, without any variation. So that Morinus 
thought one Latin translation might serve for both; and the London Polyglot 
hath followed the same method; only where there are any variations, they are 
marked at the bottom of the page. 

As to the variations, additions, and transpositions, whereby the Samaritan 
copy differs from the Hebrew, they are all enumerated in Hottinger's book 
against Morinus, and in the collation made of both texts in the last volume of 
the London Polyglot It is not so much to be wondered at, that there are these 
differences between these two copies, as that there should not have been many 
m(»«, after those who had adhered to the one, and those who had adhered to 
the other, had not only broken off all manner of communication, but had con- 
stantly been in the bitterest variance possible with each other £ot above two 
thousand years; for so long had passed from the apostacy of Manasseh to the 
time when these copies were first brought into Europe. After the series of so 
many ages past, many differences might have happened by the errors of the 
transcribers; and the most that are between these two copies are of this sort. 
As to the rest, some are changes designedly made by the Samaritans for the 
better support of their cause against the Jews; of which sort one that is notori- 
ously such will be taken notice of by and by in its proper place. Othera are 
interpolations for the better explication of the text, added either from other parts 
of scripture, or else by way of paraphrase upon it, to express explicitly what 
was thought to be implicitly contained therein. Of the first sort are, 1st, The 
addition which we find in the eighteenth chapter of Exodus, where, between 
the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses, is inserted what we have from the 
ninth to the fourteenth verse of the first of Deuteronomy inclusively: and, 2dly, 
That which we find in the tenth of Numbers, where, betv^een the tenth and 
eleventh verses, is inserted all that which we read in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth verses of the first of Deuteronomy; both which insertions are wanting in 
the Hebrew. And of the other sort are what we find in Gen. iv. 8, and in 
Exodus xii. 40. In the first of these, after what is said in the Hebrew text, 
'^ And Cain spake (or said) to Abel his brother," the Samaritan text adds, 
'* Let us go into the field:'' and, in the latter, instead of these words in the He- 
brew text, " Now the inhabiting of the children of Israel, whereby they inha- 
bited in Egypt, were four hundred and thirty years," the Samaritan text hath 
it, "Now the inhabiting of the children of Israel and their fathers, whereby 
they inhabited in the land of Canaan, and in the land of Egypt, were four hun- 
dred and thirty years." Both these additions, it is manifest, mend the text, and 
make it more clear and intelligible, and seem to add nothing to the Hebrew 
copy but what must be understood by the reader to make out ue sense thereof. 
As to the other variations, the most considerable of them are those which we 
find in the ages of the patriarchs before Abraham, in which the Samaritan com- 
putation comes nearer to the Septuagint than to the Hebrew, though it difien 
from both. How these, or the transpositions of verses, or the other alterations 
and additions which are found in the Samaritan copy, and the difierences which 
from thence arise between the Hebrew and Samantan Pentateuch, came about, 
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many conjectures have been offered: but no certain judgment being to be made 
about them, without a better light to direct us herein than wc can now have, I 
will trouble the reader with none of Ihem; but shall add only this farther upon 
this head, that none of these differences can infer, that the Samaritan copy 
which we now have is not truly that which was anciently in use among them; 
tor most, if not all of those passages which were quoted out of it above one 
thousand one hundred years since by those writers 1 have mentioned, as (Ufler- 
ing from or agreeing with the Hebrew text, and by some of them much earlier, 
are now to be found in the present Samaritan copies in the same words as quoted 
by them, and in the same manner differing from or agreeing with that text 
There is an old copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch now shown at Shechem (or 
Naplous, aa they call now it,) the head seat of that sect which would put this 
matter beyond all dispute, were that true which is said of it. For* they tell us, 
that therein are written these words, " 1 Abishua, the son of Phineas, the son 
of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the high-priest, have transcribed this copy at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, in the thirteenth year of the chil- 
dren of Israel's entrance into the holy land." But Dr. Huntington, late bishop 
of Rapho in Ireland, having, while chaplain to the Turkey company at Aleppo, 
been at Shechem, and there examined this copy upon the spot, found no such 
words on the manuscript, nor thought the copy ancient. Whether the Sama- 
ritan did in ancient times absolutely reject all the other Scriptures besides the 
Pentateuch, some do doubt; because it is certain,' from the discourse of the 
woman of Samaria with our Saviour, that they had the same expectations of a 
Messiah that the Jews had; and this they say they could no where clearly have 
but from the prophets. And it cannot be denied, but that there is some^forca 
in this argument. Perchance, although they did read the Pentatench^jnly in 
their synagogues, yet anciently they might not have been without a due regard 
to the other sacred writings, whatsoever their sentiments may be of them at 
present. 

II. The second point of difference in religion between the Samaritans and 
the Jews anciently was, and still is, that the Samaritans reject all traditions, and 
adhere only to the written word itself, and in the observance of that they are 
acknowledged by the Jews themselves to be more exact than they arc; and 
good reason is there for them so to say: for the Jews often make the law' of 
none effect by their traditions; whereas the Samaritans always kept themselves 
strictly to the written word, and never admitted any such corrupt glosses to 
draw them from it. And because in this they agreed with the Sadducees (for 
they all denied all traditions, and adhered to the written letter of the law only,) 
hence the Jews have taken a handle of calumniating them, as if they agreed in 
other particulars with the Sadducees also, and' denied with them the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, which led" Epiphanius and' St. Gregory into the error of 
asserting this to be their opinion; whereas the resurrection of Ihs dead hath 
always been a doctrine as firmly held, and as certainly believed among them 
as by the Jews themselves. 

III. The third point of difference in religion between the Samaritans and the 
Jews, was about the place of their worship. The words of the woman of Samaria, 
in the Gospel of SL John, state this matter exactly right. For in her discourse 
with our Saviour, she saith to him, " Our fathers worshipped in this mountain: 
but ye (meaning the Jews) say. that in Jerusalem is the place where men 
onght to worship." The law given by Moses was, that they should perform 
all their sacrifices and oblations' in the place that God should choose out of all 
their tribes to put his name there;" and that place was Jerusalem. For" there 
the temple, by the direction of God himself, was built, and' there God conse- 
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crated it by the habitation of his Divine presence therein, and there all tiie 
tribes of Israel that adhered to the true worship of God offered up their sacrifices, 
and there the temple was again rebuilt after the Babylonish captivity, and the 
same service there carried on in a unity and uniformity of worship by aU that 
nation, till Manasseh made the schism tnat hath been mentioned, and, flying to 
Samaria, did there set up altar s^nst altar, and temple against temple: for, 
after he had built that temple on Mount Grerizim, and therin erected an altar in 
opposition to that at Jerusalem, the Samaritans and apostate Jews who revolted 
to them would no longer allow Jerusalem to be the place which God had chosen; 
but contended, that Mount Grerizim was that place, and argued for it in the same 
manner as the woman of Samaria did unto our Saviour, that is, that their fathers 
worshipped in that mountain: for they plead, that there Abraham' and Jacob* 
built altars unto God, and, by their ofTeriug up of sacrifices on them, consecrated 
that place above all others to his worship; and that therefore it was appointed 
by God himself to be the hill' of blessmg, on the coming of the chilaren of 
Israel out of Egypt; and that accordingly Joshua, on his entering the land of 
Canaan, had caused the blessings of God to be declared thereon, and also that, 
on his having passed the River Jordan, he built an altar on it of twelve stones, 
taken out of that river in his passage,^ according as God had commanded by 
Moses: and this they hold to be the very altar upon which they still sacrifice 
on that mountain even to this day. But, to make out this last part of the aigop 
ment, and thereby reconcile the greater veneration to Mount Gerizim, and their 
place of worship thereon, they have been guilty of a veiy great prevarication 
in corrupting the text: for whereas the command of God is (Deut xxvii. 4,) that 
they should set up the altar upon Mount Ebal, they have there made a sacril^ 
gious change in the text, and mstead of Mount Ebal, have put Mount Grerizim, 
the better to serve their cause by it This corruption the Jews loudly charge 
them with, and the Samaritans do as loudly retort it upon them; and say, that 
the Jews have corrupted the text in that place, by putting Mount Ebal in their 
copies, where it should be Mount Gerizim; and bnng this ar^ment for it, that 
Mount Gerizim having been the mountain that was appomted whereon to 
declare the blessings of God, and Mount Ebal whereon to denounce curses, the 
mountain of blessing was very proper, and the mountain of cursine very im- 
|>roper, for an altar of God to be built upon. But, notwithstanding mis allega- 
tion in their behalf, all other copies and translations of the Pentateuch muce 
against them, and prove the corruption to be on their side. And it very much 
aggravates their guilt herein, that they have not only corrupted the Scriptures 
in this place, but nave also interpolated them with this corruption in another, 
that is, in the twentieth chapter of Exodus, where,* after the tenth command- 
ment, they have subjoined by way of an additional precept thereto, words 
taken out of the eleventh and twenty-seventh chapters of Deuteronomy to com- 
mand the erecting of the altar in Mount Grerizim, instead of Mount Ebal, and 
the offering of sacrifices to God in that place. And in that they have thus 
voluntarily made a corrupt alteration in one place, and a corrupt addition in 
another, merely out of design to serve an ill cause: this gives the less authoribr 
to their copy m all other places, where, either by alterations or additions, it 
differs from that of the Jews. 

These two mountains, called Gerizim and Ebal, are in the tribe of Ephraim, 
near Samaria; and in the valley between them lieth Shechem, now called 
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Naplous, which hath been the head seat of the Samaritan sect ever Eince 
Alexander expelled them out of Samaria for the death of AndromacbuB. 
This place the Jews, ia our Savioiir'B time, by way of reproach, called Sichar; 
and, therefore, we have it so named in St John's Gospel.' It eignifieth a 
drunken city; and the prophet Isaiah having called the Ephraimitea (whoK 
dwelling was in those parts) Siccorim,' t. e. drunkards, they have this text 
«i their side for the justifying of that name. Near this place was the field 
which Jacob bought of the children of Hamor,' and gave unto Joseph his 
son a little before his death. Therein Joseph's bones were buried, when brought 
up out of the land of Egypt;' and within the same plot of ground was the welt, 
called Jacob's well,' at which our Saviour sat down, when he discoursed with 
the woman of Samaria. But, aAer all the contest that ia made between the 
Samaritans and the Jews about these two mountains,* Jerome is positive, that 
neither of them were the Gerizim and Eba! of the holy scriptures, but the two 
mountains so called in them, and on which the blessings ana the cursings were 

Eroclaimed by the children of Israel, on their first passing over Jordan into the 
ind of Canaan, were two small mountains or hills lying near Jericho, at a great 
distance from Shechem. And Epiphauius was of the same opinion with Jerome 
in this matter: and they having been both upon the place, may well be thought 
the best able to pass a true judgment about it. Their arguments for it are, Ist, 
That the scriptures place these two mountains over against that part of the 
River Jordan where the children of Israel passed into the land of Canaan, and 
near Gilgal; but Shechem is al a great distance from both; and, 2dly, That the 
mountains near Shechem, called Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, are at too 
great a distance from each other for the people from either of them to hear either 
flie blessings or the cursings which were pronounced from the other, but that 
it would be quite otherwise as to the hills near Jericho, which they conceive 
to be the hills by the names of Gerizim and Ebal meant in scripture. But that 
hiU from which Jotham the son of Gideon made bis speech to the Shechemites 
being called Gerizim,' and that certainly lying just over them (for otherwise 
they could not have heard him from thence,) this clearly makes against this 
opinion, and evident!)^ prove the Mount Gerizim of the holy scriptures to be 
that very Mount Gerizim on which the temple of the Samaritans was built 

The Jews accuse the Samaritans of two nieces of idolatry,' which Ihe^ say 
were committed by them in this place. The first, that they there worshipped 
the image of a Aave; and (he other, that they paid divine adoration to certain 
teraphim, or idol gods, there hid under that mountain. For the first charge, 
they took the handle from the idolatry of Ihe Assyrians: for (bat people having 
worshipped one of their deities (Semiramis, saith Diodoms Siculus)" under the 
image of a dove, they reproached the Samaritans as worshippers of the like 
image, because descended from them; and perchance they were so while they 
worshipped their other gods with the God of Israel, but never afterward. And 
as to the second charge, it is true, Jacob having found out that Rachel had stolen 
her father's teraphim, or idol gods, took them from her, and buried them under 
the oak in Shechem,'" which they suppose to have been at Ihe foot of the moun- 
tain Gerizim; and from hence, because the Samaritans worshipped in that 
mountain, the Jews sugeest, that they worshipped there for the sake of these 
idols, and paid divine adoration unto Ihera. But both these charges were ma- 
licious calumnies, falsely imputed to Ihera: for, afler the time that Manasseh 
brought the law of Moses among them, and instructed them in it, the Samari- 
tans became as jealous worshippers of the true God, and as great abhorrers of 
all manner of idolatry, as the most rigorous of tlie Jews themselves, and so con- 
tinue even to this day. 
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And with this last act of Nehemiah's reformation, and the expulsion of thoie 
refractory Jews that would not conform to it, not only the first period of Daniel's 
seventy weeks, but also the holy scriptures of the Old Testament, ending, I 
shall here also end tills book; and proceed to relate what after followed mm 
the beginning of the next. 



BOOK vn. 

•^n. 406. Dar. JSToikaa 16.] — ^Thus far we have had the light of scripture to 
follow. Henceforth the books of the Maccabees, Philo-Jud«us, Josephus, and 
the Greek and Latin writers, are the only euides which we can have to lead us 
through the future series of this history, tiU we come to the times of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ How long ailer this Nehemiah lived at Jerusalem is uncertain; 
it is most likely, that he continued in his government to the time of his death; 
but when that happened is no where said: only it may be observed, that at the 
time where he enas his book, he could not be much less than seventy years old. 
After him, there seems not to have been any more governors of Judea; but that 
this country, being added to the prefecture of Syria, was thenceforth wholly 
subjected to the governor of that province, and that under him the high-priest 
had the trust of regulating all affairs therein. 

While Darius was malang war a^inst the Egyptians and the Arabians, the 
Medes* revolted from him; but, being vanquished in battle, they were soon 
forced again to return to their former allegiance, and for the punishment of 
their rebellion, submit to a heavier yoke of subjection than they had on them 
before; as is always the case of revolting subjects when reduced again under 
the power against which they rebelled. 

^n. 407. Dear, JSTotkus 17.] — And, the next year after, Darius seems to have 
had as good success against the Egyptians: for Amyrtseus being dead (per- 
chance slain in battle,) Herodotus tells us,' his son Pausiris succeeded him in 
the kingdom, by the favour of the Persians; which argues that, before they 
granted him this, they had reduced Eg3rpt again under them, otherwise Ptiusins 
could not have been made king of it by their favour. 

Darius having thus settled his affairs in Media and Egypt,' sent Qyrxxs his 
younger son to be commander-in-chief of all the provinces of Lesser Asia, 
giving him authority paramount over all the lieutenants and governors before 
placed in them. He was a very young man to be intrusted with so lai^ an 
authority: for having been bom after his father's accession to the throne, he 
could not have been now above sixteen years old. But, being the dailingjjnd 
best-belovcd son of Pary satis, who had an absolute ascendant over the old long, 
her husband, she obtained this commission for him, with an intention, no doubt, 
to put him into a capacity of contending for the crown after his father's death; 
and this use he accordingly made of it, to the great damage and disturbance <tf 
the whole Persian empire, as will be hereafter related. 

On his receiving his commission,^ he had this chiefly given him in charge by 
his father, that he should help the Lacedemonians against the Athenians, con- 
trary to the wise measures hitherto observed by Tissaphemes, and the other go- 
vernors of the Persian provinces in those parts. For their practice hitherto had 
been, sometimes by helping the one side, and sometimes by helping the other, 
so to balance the matter between both parties, that each being kept up to be a 
match for the other, both might continue to harass and weaken each other by 
carrying on the war, and neither be at leisure to disturb the Persian emjnre. 

1 Xenophon Hellenic, lib. 1. Herodot. lib. 9. Slab.). 
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This order of the king's for a contrary practice soon di»covered the weakness 
of hia politics; for the Lacedcmoniflns having, by the help v/hich Cynis gave 
them, according to his father's instructions, soon overpowered the Athenians, 
and gained an absolute conquest over them, they were no sooner al leisure 
from this war, but they sent first Thimbro, and after him Derciiidas, and at lart 
Agesilaus their king, to invade the Persian provinces in Asia; where they did 
the Persians a great deal of damage, and might at length have endangered the 
whole empire, but that the Persians by distributing vast sums of money among 
the Grecian cities, and the' demagogues that governed them, found means to re- 
kindle the war again in Greece; which necessitated the Lacedemonians to re- 
call their forces for their own defence, just when they were going to tuarch 
into the heart of that empire, and there strike at the very vitals of it. So dan- 
gerous a tiling is it in neighbouring states to break the balance of power which 
is between them, so as to put any of them into a capacity of Oppressing and 
overpowering the rest. And this instance also shows that it is no new thing 
for the managers of public a&irs, to barter away their national interest fortheir 
private gain, and sell it for money, even to those whom they have most reason 
always to hate, and always to be aware of. 

An. 40B. Dar. JTothus 19.] — Cyrus, at Sardis,' having put to death two ncAle 
Persians, who were sons to a sister of Darius, for no other reason, but that they 
did not, on their meeting of him, wrap up their hands within their sleeves, as 
was used to be done among the Persians on their meeting of the king: Dariua, 
on complaint made hereof by the parents of the slain, was grievously offended, 
not only for the death of his two nephews, but also for the presumption of his 
son in challenging to himself the honour which was due only lo the king; and, 
therefore, not thinking it fit any longer to trust him with that government, re- 
coiled him lo court, on pretence that he was sick, and therefore desired to see 
him. But, before Cyrus did put himself upon this journey,' he ordered such 
large subsidies to Lysander, genera] of the Lacedemonians, as enabled bim to 
pay his fleet, and strengthen it so far, as to put it in that condition, by virtue 
whereof he gained that memorable victory over the Athenians at the Goats' 
River in the Hellespont, whereby be absolutely overthrew the Athenian state. 
For, after this, they being no longer able to defend themselves, .he took from 
them all their cities in Asia, and having besieged Athens itself, forced them to 
a surrender, on the very hard conditions of dismantling their city, and giving 
up their fleet; which did put an end to the Athenian power; and vested the 
government of Greece wholly in the Lacedemonians, after they and the Athe- 
nians had contended for it in a very bitter w^ar full twenty-seven years. This 
■was called the Petoponnesian war: and is made very famous by the excellent 
accounts which are written of it by Thucydides and Xenophon, two of the best 
historians Greece ever had. their writings having ennobled it in the same man- 
ner as Homer's did the war of Troy. 

About the time of the ending of this war died Darius Nothus, king of Per- 
sia,' after he had reigned nineteen years. Before his death Cyrus was come to 
him. and his mother fatysatis the queen, lo whom he was the best beloved of 
all her childreji, not being content to have made his peace with his father, 
whom he had greatly offended by his mal-ad ministration in his government, 
pressed hard upon the old king to have htm declared the heir of his crown, 
upon the same pretence whereby Xcrsea had obtained the preference before 
his elder brother* in the time of Darius Hyslaspes, that is, that he was bom 
ailer his father came to the crown, and the other before. But Darius refusing 
to comply with her herein, bequeathed to Cyrus only the government of those 
provinces which he had before, and left his crown to Arsaces his eldest son by 
the aame Parysalis, who, on his ascending the throne, took the name of Artax- 
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erxes, and is the s&me to "whom the Greeks, for his extraordinaiy memoiy, 
gave the name of Mnemon, t. e. the rememberer. When his father lay dying, 
and he was attending on him at his bed-side, he desired to be instructed by 
him, by what art it was that he had so happily managed the government, and 
so long preserved himself in it, to the end that he, by following the same rule, 
might attain the same success; to which he had this memorable answer given 
him by the dying king,^ "That it was by doing in all things that which was 
just both toward God and man:" a saying worthy to be written up in letters of 
gold in the palaces of princes, that, havmg it constantly in their view, they 
might be put in mind to order all their actions according to it. 

JJn. 404. ^rtax. 1.] — Cyrus," being discovered to have laid a plot for the mur- 
dering of Artaxerxes in the temple at Pasaigada, when he was to come thither, 
according to the ancient custom, to be inaugurated king, was taken into custody 
for the treason, and ordered to be put to death for it. Bui his mother P&ry satis 
was so importunate with Artaxerxes for the saving of his life, that at length, 
by her means, he obtained his pardon, and was sent again into Lesser Asia, unto 
the government left him by his father's will. But canying thither with him his 
ambition, and also his resentments for the danger of his life which he was put 
into, he took such courses for the gratifying of these passions, which soon 
made his brother repent of his clemency toward him. 

As soon as Artaxerxes was settled in the throne,' Statira his aueen, who, for 
her great beauty, was very much beloved by him, made use of her power with 
him to be revenged on Udiastes for the death of her brother Teriteuchmes. The 
whole matter had its rise in the reign of Darius, and was a complication of 
adultery, incest, and murder, which caused great disturbances in the royal 
family, and ended very tragically upon all that were concerned in it The fa- 
ther of Statira was Hidames, a noble Persian, governor of one of the principal 
provinces of the empire. Artaxerxes, the king's eldest son, then called Arsa- 
ces, falling in love with her, took her to wife, and Teriteuchmes, her brother, 
about the same time, married Hamestris, one of the daughters of Darius, and 
sister of Arsaces; by reason of which marriage, on the death of his father, he 
succeeded him in his government. But having a sister named Roxana, of as 
great beauty as Statira, and excellently skilled in archery, and the throwing of 
the dart, he fell desperately in love with her, and, that he might with the greater 
freedom have the enjoyment of his lust upon her, he resolved to make away 
with Hamestris, and rebel against the king. Of which wicked designs Darius 
having notice, engaged Udiastes, a chief confidant of Teriteuchmes, by great 
rewards and greater promises, to endeavour to prevent both by cutting off Teri- 
teuchmes. This Udiastes, to earn the rewards, readily undertook, and, falling 
upon Teriteuchmes, slew him, and thereon had the government of his province 
conferred on him for his reward. Mithridates, the son of Udiastes, being one 
of Teriteuchmes' guard, and engaged much in friendship and afiection to him, 
on the hearing of this fact of his father's, bitterly imprecated vengeance upon 
him for it, and, in abhorrence of what was done, seized the city Zaris, and 
there, declaring for the son of Teriteuchmes, rebelled against the king. But 
Darius having soon mastered this revolt, and shut up Mithridates wi&in his 
fortress, got all the family of Hidames, excepting the son of Teriteuchmes, 
whom Mithridates protected, into his power, and delivered them into the hands 
of Parysatis, to execute her revenge upon them for the ill usage of her daughter; 
who having caused Roxana in the first place to be sawn in two, who was the 
chief cause of all the mischief, ordered all the rest to be put to death; only, at 
the earnest entreaty and importunate tears of Arsaces, she spared Statira his 
beloved wife, contaiy to the sentiments of Darius, who told her, that she would 
aAerward have reason to repent of it; and so accordingly it happened. Iliui 
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this matter stood at the death of Darius: but Areacea was no (ooner settled on 
the throae, but StatJra prevailed with him to have Udiastea delivered into her 
hands; whereon she commanded his tongue to be drawn out at his neck, and 
thus cruelly did put him to death in revenge for the part which he acted in the 
ruin of her family, and made Mithridales, his son, for the affection which he 
espressed to it, governor of the province in his stead. But Parysatia, bitterly 
resenting this fact, in revenge hereof, poisoned the aon of Terileuchniea, and 
not long atler Statira herself, in the manner as will be hereafter related. This' 
gives us instances of the bitterness of woman's revenge, and also of the exor- 
bitant liberties which such are apt to run into of doing all manner of wicked- 
ness, who, being put above all reslniint of laws, have nothing but arbitrary will 
and pleatiure to govern themselves by. 

^n. 403. AHax. %\ — Cyrus, designing a war against hia brother,' employed 
Clearchus, a Lacedemonian captain, to raise an army of Greeks for his liervice, 
which he listed with a pretence of making war with the Tbracians; bul they 
being maintained by Cyrus's money, were kept on loot for the executing of 
those designs which he was forming against the Icing. Alcibiades the Atheni- 
an,* finding out the true end for which these levies were made, passed over into 
the province of Phamabazus, willi purpose to go to the Persian court, there to 
make known to Ariaxersea what was brewing against him. But those who 
were the partisana of the Lacedemonians at Athens, fearing the gieal genius 
of that man, did let them know, that their aifairs could not long stand unless he 
were cut 08; whereon llicy sent to Phamabazus to have him put to death, and 
he accordingly executed what they desired; and in his death (he Athenians lost 
the great hopes they had conceived of speedily again recovering by him their 
farmer stale: for had he got to the Persian court, he would so far have merited 
the favour of Artaxerses by the discovery which he intended to make unto hira, 
as, no doubt, he would have gotten his assistance for the restoration of his coun- 
try, and, wilii thai assistance, a person of his valour, and other great abilities, 
would have turned the scales, and again set the Athenians as high as ever, and 
brought the Lacedemonians as low as they had brought them; for the prevent- 
ing of which, the Lacedemonians took the course of having hiin cut off in the 
manner as I have mentioned. 

Jin. 402. Artnx. 3.] — The cities that were under the government of Tissa- 
phernes revolting from him to Cyrus, this produced war between them;' and 
Cyrus, under the pretence of arming against Tissaphcmes, v/ent more openly 
to ivork in getting forces together; and, to blind the matter the more, he wrote 
letters of heavy complaints to the king 8^:ainst Tissaphernes, and prayed in the 
humblest manner his favour and protection against him: fay which Artaxerxes 
being deceived, thought all the preparations which he was making were against 
Tissaphemes only, and, not being at all displeased that they should be at vari- 
ance with each other, took no farther care of the matter, but permitted his bro- 
ther lo go on still to raise more forces, till at length he had got an army on fiwt, 
sufficient to put his designs in execution, for the dethroning of him, and the 
setting up of himself in his stead. And since he had helped the Lacedemo- 
nians against the Athenians, and thereby put them into a capacity of gaining 
those victories over them, whereby they had made themselves masters of 
Greece, in confidence of the friendship which he had merited from them there* 
by, be communicated his designs unto them, and asked their assistance for the 
accomplishing of them; which they readily granted, and ordered their fleet to 
join that under Tamus, Cyrus's admiral, and obey such orders as that prince 
should give ihero. But this Ihey did without dedaring any thing against Ar- 
taxerxes, or pretending to know at all of the designs which Cyrus was carrying 
on against him. With this caution they thought fit to act while the event rf 
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the war was iincertain, that, in case ArtsoEerxes eained the yietoiy, tirey might 
not. by what they did in favour of his enemy, draw on them his resentments 
font 

An* 401. Artax. 4.] — ^At length Cyrus, having raised all those forces which he 
thought sufficient for his designs, and mustered them all together,' he marched 
with them directly againft his brother. He was followed in this expedition by 
thirteen thousand Greeks, under the command of Clearchus ^which were the 
flower and main strength of his army,) and by a hundred thousand of other 
forces, raised frotn among the barbarians. Artaxerxes, having notice of this 
from Tissaphemes, who posted to the Persian court to give him information of 
it, prepared to meet him with a numerous armv. Cjrrus's greatest difficulty was 
to pass the Straits of Cilicia, where Siennesis, king of that country, was making 
ready to stop his progress; and would certainly have effected it, but that Tamus, 
and the Lacedemonians with their fleet, coming upon the coasts of that coun- 
try, diverted him to defend his own territories; for a small guard in those narrow 
passes miffht be sufficient to impede the march of the greatest army. But afler 
Cyrus had by this means got through them, he then marched on without any 
farther difficulty or obstruction, till he came to the plains of Cunaxa, in the pro- 
vince of Babylon, where Artaxerxes meeting him with an army of nine hunored 
thousand men, it there came to a decisive battle between them; in which Cyrus, 
rashly venturing his person too far in the heat of the battle, was unfortunately 
slain, afler his auxiliary Greeks had in a manner gotten the victory for him. This 
put those Greeks into a great distress; for they were now at a great distance from 
their own homes, in the heart of the Persian empire, and there surrounded with 
the numerous forces of a conquering army, and had no way to return again into 
Greece, but by breaking through them, and forcing their retreat through a vast 
tract of their enemies' country, which lay between them and home. But their va- 
lour and resolutions mastered all these difficulties; for the next day after, having, 
on consultation together, resolved to attempt their return by the way of Paphlago- 
nia, they immediately set themselves on tneir march, and, in spite of all opposi- 
tions from a numerous army of Persians, which coasted them all the way, made a 
retreat of two thousand three hundred and twenty-five miles, all the way through 
provinces belonging to the enemy, and got safe to the Qrecian cities on the £ux- 
ine Sea, which was the longest and most memorable retreat that was ever made 
through an enemy's country. Clearchus first commanded in it, but he having 
in the beginning of it been cut off by the treachery of Tissaphemev, it was aih 
terward conducted chiefly by Xenophon, to whose valour and wisdom it was 
principally owing that they at length got safely again into Greece. The same 
Aenophon havin? written a large account of this expedition, the preparations 
that were made lor it, and the retreat of the Greeks from the place of battle 
after it was lost, and that book being still extant, and published in the English 
language, 1 need say no more, than refer the reader to it, for a fuller histoiy of 
all this matter; 

Psammitichus,' who was descended from the ancient Psammitichus that was 
king of Egypt some ages before, and of whom 1 have spoken in the first book 
of tibis histoi-]^, reigned over the Egyptians after Pausiris. To him fled Tamos, 
Cyrus's admiral; for, after the death of that prince, Tissaphemea being sent 
down into his former government, with an enlargement of power (as having, in 
reward of the great service which he had done the king m the late war, the 
same command given him in those parts that Cyrus had)) all the governors of 
those cities and districts, within the veige of his authority, who had espoused 
the interest of Cyrus, fearing the account which he might call them to for it, 
sent their agents to make their peace with him on the best terms they could. 
Only Tamus, who was the most powerful of them, took another course. He 
was, by birth, an Egyptian, of the city of Memphis, and, being a person of 
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great valour, and of great skill in maritime alVjirs, he was firaj employed bj71»- 
■aphemca in the PerBian fleet, aad allervard, under Cyrus, became chief coni- 
mander of iU and also governor of lotia; by which Daeans hatiiio; amasMd 
great wcaltb, instead cf courting the favt^ur of Tiisaphemes, or bt eJI Irustuis 
to his clemency, he put his wife, children, and servants, with all else thai he 
had, on board his ehipB, and made his retreat into hie own country, much con- 
fiding in the friendship of Paammiticbua, which he had merited by many good ■ 
offices that he had done him while he served the Persians, But the peifimoua 
man, having no regard to former obligations, or the commoa laws either of hu- 
manity or hospitahty, as soon as he had received an acoount of his arrival, and 
of the great nches which he brought willi him, for the sake of them, instead 
of receiving him as a friend, he fell upon him as an enemy; and, having slain 
him, with all his family and followers, made u prey of all that they had. Only 
Gaus, one of his sons, slaying behind him in Asia, escaped this massacre, and 
afterward became admiral of ihe Persian lleet in the Cyprian war; all the rest 
were barbarously murdered for the sake of what Ihey iad. Such horrid wick- 
edness doth the greedy deeire of gain too ollen prompt men to, when they give 
up their minds to it. But Providence, no doubt, suffered it not to go unpunished, 
though we have no account of it: this barbarous murder being the only act that 
history hath recorded of this prince. 

Staiira being very troublesome to Parysatis her molher-in-law, ia expressing 
her resentments and reproaches for the countenance which ahe gave unto Cyrus 
her younger son against King Artaxerxes, to be revenged for this nnd other 
grudges formerly conceived against her,' the caused her to be pmsoned; witich 
was efiecled by this stral^;em: They supping both together, and a certain bird 
being served up at table, which was a weat rarity among the Persians, it was 
divided between her and her daughter-m-iaw by a knife poisoned on one side 
only; that part which was cut off on the unpoisoned side of the knife was given 
to Parysatis; and she having eaten it, this encouraged Statira, without any sus- 
picion, to eat the other part which was cut oS'on the poisoned side of Ihe knife; 
and she died of it within a few hours after. The loss of this his mucb-beloved 
wife greatly afflicted Artaxersesr and therefore afterward, full discovery having 
been made how it came to pass, he banished his mother to Babylon for it, and 
for some years after never saw her; but at length, time having mollified his grief 
and resentments, he permitted her again to return to court, and from that lirae 
she made it her chief business to humour him in every thing, right or wrong, 
end no more crossed bim in any thing whatsoever it was (hat he had an inch- 
nation to do; ond by this means she regained her interest with him, and held it 
to her death. She was a most crafty woman, and of great understanding and 
penetration in all aflEurs, and of as great wickedness, as what is above related 
of her dolh sufficiently show. 

^n. 4tHl. Jlrlax. &.]' — Tissaphemes being settled in his government, and with 
thai enlargement of power which I have mentioned,* he began to eel hard upon 
the Gfecian cities in those parts; whereon tliey sent to Ihe Lacedemonians to pray 
their protection against him; and they being now freed from that long war wnich 
they had with the Alheniann, gladly laid hold of this orrasion of again breaking 
with the Persians, and sent Thiinbro into thcee parts with an army agsinsl Ihem; 
which being strengthened by the conjunction of tliose forces to it which Xeno- 
phcffi brought back from Persia, and such others as were raised out of ihe Gre- 
cian cities which he came to protect, be took the field with it against Tissa- 
phemes, and wore out the time of his government in several military actions 
in that country, in which he had some few, but not any great successes. 

J]i\. 339. .Iriax. G.] — But he having kept very bad discipline in bis army.* 
and permitted his soldiers to make great depredations on the allies, complaint 
was made hereof to the Lacedemonians; whereon they seat Dereyllidas to tak« 
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charee of that war in his stead, who being an able general, as well as a mogt 
excellent engineer (which last he was more particularly famous for,) he ma- 
naged it with better order, and much better success; and Thimbro being called 
home to answer for what he was accused of, and convicted of it, was sent into 
banishment for the punishment of his crime. 

Dercyllidas, after he had entered on his charge,* finding that he was not 
strong enough to wage war with Tissaphemes and Phamabazus both together, 
resolved to agree with the one of them, that thereby he might be the better 
enabled to encounter the other; and therefore, having, accoiding to this scheme, 
made peace with Tissaphernes, he marched against Phamabazus with all his 
forces, and took from him all iEolis, and dispossessed him of several cities be- 
sides in those parts; whereon Pharnabazus, fearing that he might invade Phij- 
gia also, where was the chief seat of his government, was glad to make a truce 
with him, to be secured from his farther insults. 

About this time Conon,' by the means of Ctesias, the Cnidian, who was 
chief physician to Artaxerxes, procured peace from that king for Euagoras of 
Salamme, in the island of Cyprus. This Euagoras having expelled Abdjmon, 
the Citian, out of that city, where he was governor for the Persian king", set 
himself up in his stead, and reigned there as king of that place many years. 
Conon having been one of the generals of the Amenians at the battle of the 
Goats' River, as soon as he s;^w all was there brought to a desperate point,* 
made his escape with nine of the Athenian ships; and, having sent one of 
them to Athens, to acquaint his citizens with the lU fate of the battle, fled with 
the rest to this Euagoras, with whom be had contracted a former friendship, 
and there continuing with him, made use of the interest which be had with 
the said Ctesias at the Persian court, to do his friend this good office. For 
Ctesias being chief physician to Artaxerxes (ns I have already said,) was much 
in his favour, and had a great interest with nim. He was at first physician to 
Cyrus his brother,^ and followed him to the battle, in which he was slain; 
where, being taken prisoner, he was made use of to cure Artaxerxes of the 
wounds received by nim in that battle; in which having well succeeded, he 
was retained as chief physician in ordinary to that king, and lived with him in 
that quality seventeen years. While he resided at this court, having well in- 
formed himself in the histories of those countries, he wrote them in twenty- 
three books.^ The six first of them contained an account of the empire of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, from the time of Kinus and Semiramis to that of 
Cyrus;' the other seventeen were of the affairs of Persia, from the beginning 
01 the reign of Cyrus to the third year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, which 
was coincident with the year before Christ 396, the very next immediately fol- 
lowing afler this of which I now write. For here Diodorus Siculus tells us it 
ended.' And he wrote also a history of India. Out of both these Photius hath 
written extracts; and these are all the remains which are extant of his writings. 
He oflen contradicts Herodotus,^ and in some things also differs from Xenophon. 
We find but a poor character of him among the ancients, they generally speak- 
ing of him as a fabulous writer;* yet Diodorus Siculus and Th)gus Pompeius 
take most of that from him which they have written of the Assyrian affairs: 
for he having professed,*^ that all which he wrote was taken out of the royal re- 
cords of Persia, in which all transactions were, according to a law there ordain- 
ed for this purpose, faithfully registered, this imposed on many to give him 
more credit than he deserved. For that there were such royal records in Per- 
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nai, in which all the afiaiis and kansactiona of the government were faithfully 
entered, was a thing well known; and the books of Ezra and Esther give us 
a teatimony of them.' And his appeaJng to those rccord^j for the truth of what 
he wrote, was the readiest way he could take to gain authority thereto. While 
he lived in the Peman court, he was employed by the Gredana, as their com- 
mon solicitor, in most of their businesses which they had there depending; 
and in this quality Cooon made use of him in the aifair I have mentioaed. 

This year the Athenians put Socrates to death for contemning their goda.' 
He was the father of the moral philosophy of the Greeks, and a very excellent 
person^ but finding tlte theology of his countrymen too gross for a wise man 
to follow, he endeavoured lo reform it among his scholars; for nrhich being ac- 
cused, as one that believed not in the gods that the cily believed, and corrupted 
the youth, he was condemned to death for it, and accordingly executed, being 
then full seventy years old. But afterward the Athenians repenting of it, did 
put ail to death that had a hand in the prosecution that was made against him. 

Dercyllidas, having made the truce with Phamabazus that is above-mention- 
ed, marched into Bilhynia,' and there look up his winter quarters. While he 
was there, messengers came to him from Lacedemon, to let him know, that hia 
command was continued for another year; aad by them he was also acquainted, 
that it had been desired by the Grecian cities in the Thraciaa Chersonesus, that 
the isthmus of that peninsula might be fortified with a wall, lo secure them 
from the Thracian freebooters, who continually made inroads upon them, and 
laid their lauds waste, so that they were discouraged from manuring them. 

^n. 398. jlrlax. 7.] — And therefore having, the next spring, again made a 
trace with Pharnabazus,' he marched with his army into the Chersonesus or 
peninsula above-mentioned, and there built the wall which was desired; within 
which he included eleven Grecian cities; whereby they being secured from all 
farther ravages of the barbarians, thenceforth safely manured their lands, and 
in great plenty reaped the fruits of them. On his return into louia, after thb 
work was finished, he found that a company of banditti, having fortified the 
city of Atama against him, from thence made great depredations on the adjoin- 
ing countries; this necessitated him to sit down in a formal siege before it, 
which coit him eight months' lime before he could reduce it. 

Phamabazus, after thb second truce with Dercyllidas,' made ajoumey to the 
Persian court, and there accused Tissapbernes to the king, for the peace which 
he had made with Dercyllidas; blaming him, that whereas he ought to have 
joined with him, for the driving of those Grecians out of Asia, he had scandal- 
ously bought a peace of them, and thereby contributed to the maintaining of 
thera there at the king's expense, and to the great damage of his allairs. 'This, 
no doubt, (;ontributed much to the creating of that suspicion in the king of that 

Eat commander of his; which being afterward increased by other causes, at 
gib made him resolve on his ruin. And at the same time consultation being 
had how the mischiefs which the king suffered from this invasion of Ihe Lace- 
demonians might be best remedied, Phamabazus earnestly pressed him forth- 
with to equip a great Heet, and make Conon, the Athenian, then an exile in 
Cyprus, admiral of it, who was looked upon as the ablest commander of his 
time for a sea war, telling him, that hereby he would make himself master of 
the seas, and that this would put him in a condition to obittruct the passages of 
all farther recruits from the Lacedemonians into Asia, which would soon put an 
end to their power in those parts. And Euagoras, the Cyprian, having at the 
same time made the same proposal, and offered his assistance in it, Artaxerxes 
was prevdled upon, by their concurrent advice, to resolve upon what they pro- 
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Kte till the; should arrive, was all that he intetided by it. For as soon ai 
Auxiliaries were joined htm, he sent to Agesilaus, to denounrR war against 
%ileKi he imtnedialely iefl the country; al which the Lacedemonians and 
■rates then preseut were very much concerned, aa fearing that Ihe forcei 
mpbernes, now augrpenled with his new auxiUarles, might be too much 
% to b« withitood by theirs, who scarce amounted to a fourti) part of their 
\ But Agesiiaus, not being at all moved or dismayed thereat, with a 
f counteuaace bid the ambaa-iadon, who came with the n>essage, tell 
mcH, that he was very much beholden to him. in that, by his peijuiy, 
made the gods enemies to himself, and friends to the Grecians. And 
kim mediately drawing all hia forces t<^ther. he made a feint, at if he 
'nvade Caria; but as soon as he understood ihat he had thereby 
' Persian forces into that province, to defend it against him, he 
and marched directly into Phtrgia, a province of the government 
Tinbazus, and where he had the chief seat of his residence. His coming 
ting wholly unexpected, be found nothing there in a posture to resist 
1 'therefore overrun a great part of the province without any oppo- 
I be came to DoscyliLim, the place of Phamabazus's usual abode, 
KG of bii horse meeting with a defeat, be marched back by the fea- 
B Ionia, carried with him vast spoils gotten in this expedition, and win- 
^£pheau9. 
B. JMox. 10.] — Nephereus succeeding Psammitichus in the kingdom 
,' the Lacedemonians seat to him to solicit his aid in Iheir war against 
■nted him with one hundred galleys for their 
r, and six hundred thousand bushels of com for the subsistence of their 
^At this time Pharax, admiral of the Lacedemonians, held the mastery 
as, with a fleet of one hundred and twenty sail, who hearing at Rhodei, 
i he put in, that Conon was with forty ships at Caunui, a city of Csria, 
|1 thitner and beaieged him Iq that place. But an army of Per&iani coning 
I succour. Pharax was forced to raise the siege with disadvantage, and.ie- 
1 to Rhodes; whereon Conon, having augmented his fleet to the nam- 
r of eighty sail, took the seas, and sailed to Doric Chersoncsus: but be had 
Ibt long been there, before he was recalled by the Rhodians: for they, being 
7«uy of the Lacedemonians, for some disorders and insolences there committed, 
[ove Ihem thence, and sent for Conon to protect them, and received him with 
' " " I into their harbour. While he was there, the ships, which were 
*" 'l^reus's gift of com to the Lacedemonians, put in at Rhodes, not 
^aoge of the party which had been there lately made; whereon 
*Kd tl>em all, plentifully furnidhed both his flecl. and also Ihat 
ight they were loaded with. After this, he was reinforced 
, which came to him from Phtenicia and Cilicia. whereby 
icb superior to Ihe Lacedemcnians, and strong enough to have 
Has expected from him: but he was hindered by the mutiny of 
' med for their want of pay. which they, whom the king had 
e of this matter, fraudulently detained from them. 
* Agesilaus, com' if his winter quarters, prepared to in- 

'raians in the strong c countTy which they were possessed 

' parts, and accoc^ 'Ut his orders for his march toward 

luaphemes. thioldfl u intended only to deceive him with 

■ like thai of ^M jolf it that now he really intend for 

I" had eiv^^l her way, and therefore marched into 

' i"n<T il^H !ii< Agesilaus, now truly aeting as he 

:aphenies hereon recalled his forces 
rugged country, and unfit for 
ing his horse behind upon 
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posed; and thei-efore, having delivered to Pharnabazus five hundred talents oat 
of his treasury, he sent him with orders to get ready such a fleet as he had ad- 
vised, and to muke Conon the admiral of it. And accordingly Conon had his 
commission, and all hands were set to work on the coasts of Phcenicia, Syria, 
and Cilicia, to make ready the fleet that was to be put under his command. 

An. 397. Ariax, 8.] — Dercyllidas, after he had reduced Atama, and set a 
strong garrison therein,* marched into Caria, where Tissaphemes had the chief 
scat of his residence. For the Lacedemonians being made believe, that in case 
he were attacked there, he would, for the saving of that province, yield to all 
their demands, they sent special orders to Dercyllidas for the making of this 
expedition, wherein he had liked to have lost all his army; for Pharnabazus 
having joined Tissaphernes, they marched both afler him with a great army, and 
soon had him at such an advantage, that, had they made use of it, and imme- 
dialely fallen on him, they could not have failed of cutting him and all his 
forces to pieces. Pharnabazus was very earnest for making the assault; but Tis- 
saphernes, having experienced the extraordinary valour of the Grecian troops 
that followed Cyrus to the battle of Cunaxa, dreaded all Grecians in arms ever 
since, thinking all of that nation to be of the same valour and resolution with 
those which he had encountered with at that battle, and therefore could not be 
brought to hazard any conflict witli them; but, instead of making use of the 
opportunity which he had in his hands, of absolutely destroying them, sent 
heralds to Dercyllidas, to invite him to a parley; in which propoisAls of peace 
having been oflered on both sides, time was given for each to consult their prin> 
cipals, and in the interim a truce was agreed on between them. And thus J>er« 
cyllidas escaped ruin only by the cowardice of his enemy, when there was 
nothing else that could have delivered him from it. 

An. 396. Ariax. 9.] — One Herod,' a Syracusian, being in Phoenicia, and see- 
ing a great many ships there anew building, and learning that a great many 
more were preparing on all the coasts of Phcenicia, Syria, and Cilicia, to make 
up a fleet of some extraordinary expedition, and supposing it could be only 
against the Greeks, he went on boarcl the first ship he could meet with that was 
bound for Greece, and hastening to Lacedemon, informed the Lacedemonians 
of what was doing in those parts; at which news they being terrified and 
much confounded, as not knowing what course to take for the preventing 
of the mischief that was coming upon them, Lysander proposed to them the 
sending Agesilaus, who was one of their kings, into Asia, that, by making 
a strong assault there, he might divert the stonn, wherever else it was in- 
tended. Which advice being approved of,' Agesilaus was accordinriy sent 
with a great augmentation of forces into Asia, there to take upon him tibe 
command which Dercyllidas then had, and prosecute the war wit>>the utmost 
vigour he could in those parts; and Lysander, with several othe^ of the princi- 
nal Lacedemonians, to the number of thirty in all, were sent with him, to assist 
him with their counsel in this expedition. And tliis whole matter was despatched 
with that speed and secrecy, that Agesilaus arrived at Ephesus before any of 
the king's officers had the least intimation of it. So that there being no prepa- 
rations made to obstruct him, he took the field, as soon as he arrived, with ten 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse, and bore all before him wherever he 
went Whereon Tissaphemes sending to him, to know for what end he came 
thither, Agesilaus answered, that it was to restore the Grecian cities in Asia to 
their liberty: hereon a parley being appointed to treat of this matter between 
them, Tissaphemes prayed a truce, till he should send to the king, and receive 
his instructions what to do herein. And accordingly a truce was agreed and 
sworn to on both sides. But Tissaphemes, having little regard to his oath, made 
no other use of this truce, than to send to the king for more forces; «id to gun 
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a respite till they should arrive, wat all that he intended by it. For as soon u 
those auxiliaries were joined him, he seat to Agesilaus, lo denounce war aotiinat 
him, unless he immediately left the country; at which the Lacedemonians and 
confederates then preaeiil were very much concerned, as fearing that the forcci 
of Tissaphemes, now augmented with his new auxiliaries, might be too much 
superior lo be withstood by theirs, who scarce amounted to a fourth part of their 
number. But Agcsilius, not being at ail moved or dismayed thereat, with a 
pleasant countenance bid the ambassadors, who came with the message, tell 
Tissaphemes, that he was very much beholden to him, in that, by his peijury, 
he had made the gods eoemies to himself, and friends to the Grecians. And 
thereon immediately drawing all liia forces together, he made a feint, as if he 
intended to invade Caria; but as soon as he understood that he had thereby 
drawn all the Perfiian forces into that province, lo defend it against him, he 
turned short, and marched directly into Phrygia, a province of the government 
of Pbarnabazus, and where he had the chief seat of bis residence. His coming 
thither being wholly unexpected, he found nothing there in a posture to resist 
him; and therefore overrun a great part of the province without any oppo- 
silion, till he came to Dascylium, the place of Fhamabazus's usual abode, 
where some of his horse meeting with a defeat, he marched baclt by the tea- 
coast into tonia, carried with him vast spoils gotten in this expedition, and win- 
tered at Ephesus. 

^11. 395. Jiriax. 10.] — Nephereus succeeding Psammitichus in the kingdom 
of Egypt,' the Lacedemonians sent to him to solicit his aid in Iheir war against 
the Persians; who thereon presented him with one hundred galleys for their 
sea war, and six hundred thousand bushels of com for the subsistence of their 
forces. '-At this time Pharax, admiral of the Lacedemonians, held the mastery 
of the seas, with a 6eet of one hundred and twenty sail, who hearing at Rhodei, 
where he put in, that Conon was with forty ships at Caunus, a city of Caria, 
let sail thither and benitgcd him in that place. But an army of PerBiani cOning 
to his succour. Pharax was forced to raise the eicgc with disadvantage, and re- 
turn again to Rhodes; whereon Conon, having augmented his fleet to the num- 
ber of eighty sail, took the seas, and sailed to Doric Chersoncsus: but he had 
not long been there, before he was recalled by the Rhodians: for they, being 
weary of the Lacedemonians, for some disorder! and insolences there committed, 
drove them thence, and sent for Conon to protect them, and received him with 
all his fleet into their harbour. While he was there, the ships, which were 
carrying Nephercus's gift of corn lo the Lacedemonians, put in at Rhodes, not 
knowing of the change of the party which had been there lately made; whereon 
Conon having seized them all, plentifully furnished both his fleet, and also that 
cily, with the freight they were loaded with. After this, he was reinforced 
with ninety other sLips, which came to him from Phsnicia and Cilicia, whereby 
he was made much superior to the Lacedemonians, and strong enough lo have 
ciTHCted all that w as expected from him; but he was hindered by the mutiny of 
his soldiers, occasioned for their want of pay, which they, whom the king had 
intrusted with the care of this matter, fraudulently detained from them. 

In the interim,' AgesUaus, coming out of his winter quarters, prepared to in- 
vade tiie Persians in the strongest part of the country which they were possessed 
of in those parts, and accordingly gave out his orders for his march toward 
Sardis. Tissaphemea, thinking that Ibis was intended only to deceive lura with 
another feint, like that of the last year, took it that now he really intend for 
Caria, because be had given out to go another way, and therefore marched into 
that province to defend it against him. But Agcsilaus, now truly acting as he 
bad given out, led his army in Lydia. Tissaphemes hereon recalled his forces 
from their former rout. But Caria being a very rugged country, and unfit for 
horse, ho had gone thither only with his fool, leaving his horse behind upon 
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ibe borde™ of that country; and therefore, on their marching back to the relief 
oC'Lvdia. the horee being much before the foot. Agesllaus took the advantage 
of falling upon the fiirmer, before the latter could come up to their assistance; 
and thereby havinc gotten a great vicloiy over them, and taken the Peniaa 
camp, he became absolute master of the field; and, having thereon overrun aS 
the country, brought hack from thence vast spoils, with which he enriched both 
himself and all his army- 

The loss of this battle' very much incensed the king against Tissaphemes, and 
augmented the suspicion which he had before conceived of him, as if he had 
other designs than truly were for his master's interest: and Conon coming at 
this time to the Persian court, much heiffhtened the king's displeasure, by farther 
accusations which he there brought against him. For the depriving the soldiere 
of their pay on board Conon's fleet disabling him from the doing the king any 
lervice, and he having often in vain wrote to the court of it,' at length being 
encouraged thereto by Pharnabazus, and having a commission from him for 
this purpose, he went himself to the Persian court then at Babylon, and, by 
means of Tilhraustes, captain of the guard, so represented the mailer (o (he ting, 
ft! procured full redress; and the blame of what had been hitherto done amiss 
in thb matter resting on Tissaphernes, this completed his ruin. For the king 
forthwith sent Tithraustes into the maritime provinces of the Lower Asia,' with 
orden to put Tissaphemca to death, and succeed him in his government; which 
he accoroingly executed, and sent his head to the king: of which he made a 
very acceptable present to his mother, who could never pardon him for the 
assistance he gsve the king against Cyrus her most beloved son. But this very 
consideration ought to have moved Aj^xerses not to have dealt thus with him, 
since to that assistance he owed both his life and his crown, fiut no merit can 
be sufficient to secure any one, either in his life or fortunes, where arbitrary 
Vill and pleasure reign without control, and princes tre at a full loose to execute 
whatsoever their groundless suspicions, their extravagant humours, or their wild 
caprices, mav prompt them to. 

As sodii as Tisaaphcrnes was cut off,' TilhriiuslPfi sent (o AgPsllHii.*, 1ha( Ihe 
king having inflicted due punishment upon him that was the cause of the war, 
he ought to be content with it, and return home, promising, on this condition, 
to grant full liberty to the Grecian cities in Asia to live according to their own 
laws, they paying their usual tribute to the king, which waa all the Lacedemo- 
nians desired when they first began the war. But Agesilaus, thirsting aAer 
zreater conquests, would not hearken hereto; but, to put off the matter, referred 
Dim to the magistrates of Lacedemon, teUiiig him, he could do nothing herein 
without them. However, for the price of thirty talents paid him by Tithraustes, 
the storm was diverted from his provinces, and Agesilaus ordered his army to 
prepare for a march into Phryg^a. 

But, while he was making ready for this war,' a new commission came to 
him from Lacedemon, whereby he was made generalissimo, of their fleet, as 
well as of their armies, and had all their forces in Asia, both by sea and land, 
put under his command, that, bj" thus having the entire direction of the Whole 
war, he might conduct it with a greater uniibrmily, for the good of the state. 
This drew nim down to the sea-coast, to take care of the fieet; which, having 
put in good order, he made Pisander, his wife's brother, admiral of it, and sent 
it to sea under his command. And in this, it is certain, he was more influenced 
by private affection to his brother-in-law, or some other by-end of his own, than 
by that due regard which he ought to have had for the public good of the state: 
for although Pisander were a man of valour and great courage, yet he was, in 
other respects, no way adequate to that trust, as the event afterward sufficiently 
proved. 
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Ag«a!Uu9, having thua sellled the aca affairs.' pursued his designs of invadiog 
Pbrygia; where, having taken Eeveral cities, and made great wastes and depreda- 
tions in the pruvince, he passed on inio Paphlagonia, being invited thither by 
Spilhridales, a nobie Persian, who bad revolted from the king: where, having made 
a league with Cotya, the Icing of that country, and married the daughter at Spith- 
ridate^ to him, he returned into Phrygia, and taking the cily of Dascylium, 
there wintered in the palace of Pharnabtzus, and fed hia 31-my with the spoils 
which he there got from the circumjacent country. 

Tilhraustesp' aeeing that Ageailaus was for carrying on the war in Asia, to 
divert him from it, sent emmiasaries into Greece with large sums of money, to 
corrupt the leading men in the chief cities, and thereby induce them to rekindle 
a war in Greece against the Lacedemonians, that so Agesilaua might be called 
home to defend his own country; which had that effect, that Thebes, Athens, 
Argus, and Corinth, with other cities of Greece, entering into a confederacy 
together, raised such a war against the Lacedemonians, as produced all that 
waa intended by Tithraustes in his stratagem, as will by and by be related in 
its proper place. And the putting of the people of the same nation and interest 
together by the ears, hath elsewhere been found the most successful means to 
advance tlie interest of a neighbouring tyrant. And money will never fail of 
this effect, where there are minds corrupted with vic>:, luKur}', and irreligion, 
to prepare men for it 

Jin. 391. ^rtax. 11.] — In the beginning of the nest spring, Agesilaua being 
ready la take the field,' a parley was procured between him and PhamabaKua; 
at which Pharnabazus having recited the great services which he had done the 
Lacedemonians in their war with the Athenians, and reproached them with the 
ill requital they had returned him for it, especially in the devaatationa which 
they made in his palace, park, gardens, and estate, at Dascylium, thai were his 
own proper inheritance: and alt this being truths which could not be denied, 
Agesilaus, and hia Lacedemonian council that attended him at the conference, 
were so confounded at it, that Ibey wanted an answer lo cscuae the ingratitudo 
which they were charged with. However, to make him the best amends they 
could, they made him a solemn promise, that they would no more invade him, 
nor any provinces under hia government, as long as there were any else against 
whom they might prosecute the war which they had with the Persian king: and 
then immediately withdrew out of those parts, and thereon formed a design of 
invading the upper provincea of Asia, and carrying the war into the very heart 
of the Persian empire. But while 'Agesilaus was projecting tliis expedition,' 
there came messengers to him from Lacedemon, to recail him thither. For the 
Persian money having procured a very strong confederacy of sevei-al of the Gre- 
cian state* and cities againat them, they needed him at home to defend his own 
country, and accordingly he made all the haste thither that he could, com- 

Elaining, at hia departure out of Asia, that the Persians had driven him thence 
y thirty thousand archers, meaning so many darica. which were piecea of gold 
that had the impreasion of an archer upon them. But so small a sum did not 
do this job; it co't the Persians much more; and they could not have bestowed 
their money better to their own advantage: for hereby they saved vastly greater 
expenses, which otherwise they must have been at in the war, had they not 
this way got rid of it. And there are instances of other crafty princes who, by 
following the same methods, have gained the same success, and, in the way of 
bribery and comiption, have done that by hundreds of pounds in the councils 
of their adversaries, which they could never bring to pass by millions in the 
open field. 
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Ccmon, on his return from the Persian court/ having brought money enough 
with him to pay the soldiers ftad mariners o£ his fleet all their arrears, and sup- 

Ely it with every thing else that was wanting, took Phamabazus on board with 
im, and forthwith set sail to seek the enemy; and finding their whole fleet 
riding near Cnidus, under the command of Pisander, he fell upon them, and ob- 
tained a complete victory, having slain Pisander himself in the flght, and taken 
flAy of his ships; which did put an end to the empire of the Lacedemonians in 
those parts, and was a prelude to their losing it eveiy where else: for after this 
it continued to decline, till at length the overthrows which they received at 
Leuctra and Man tinea put an absolute period to it. But it is not my purpose 
to treat of what was done in Greece any farther than as the afiairs of Greece 
interfere with what is the main design of this histoiy. 

After this victory,* Conon and Phamabazus sailed round the isles and mari- 
time coasts of Asia, and took in most of the cities which the Lacedemonians bad 
in those parts; only Sestus and Abydus, two cities in the mouth of the Helles- 
pont, being under the command of Dercyllidas, held out against them; whereon 
rhamabazus assaulted them by land, and Conon by sea; but not succeeding in 
the attempt, Phamabazus, on the approach of winter, retumed home, and Conon 
was left to take care of the fleet, with orders to recmit and augment it with ai 
many ships from the cities on the Hellespont, as he could get from them against 
the next spring. 

^iu Sd3. •drfax. 12.] — And Conon having, according to thb commission, 
gotten ready a strong fleet of ships by the time appointed,' Phamabazus went 
on board it, and sailing through the islands, landed on Melos, the farthest of 
them; and having taken in that island, as lyin? convenient for the invading of 
Laconia, the country of the Lacedemonians, they from thence made a descent 
upon its maritime coasts, and having ravaged them all over, loaded their fleet 
with the spoils which they there got. Af\er this, Phamabazus being on his re- 
turn home into his province, Conon obtained of him,^ to send him with eighty 
•hips of the fleet, and flfly talents of money, to rebuild the walls of Athens, 
having made him to understand, that nothing could conduce more to the brings 
ing down the pride of the Lacedemonians, than by this means to put Athens 
aguin in a condition to rival their power. And therefore, bein? arrived at Pi- 
rseus, the port of Athens, he immediately set about the woric; and having gotten 
together a great number of workmen, and made all that could be spared from 
on board the fleet, as well as the people of the city, to set to. their helping hand, 
he rebuilt both the walls of Athens and the walls of the port, with the walls also 
called the long walls, leading from the former to the latter, and distributed the 
fifty talents which he had received from Phamabazus among his citizens; 
whereby he restored that city again to its pristine state, and may on this account 
be reckoned as the second founder of it. 

The Lacedemonians, being exceedingly moved at the hearing of this, forth- 
with despatched Antalcidas, a citizen of theirs, to Tinbazus, then governor for 
the Persian king of Sardis, to propose terms of peace. And the confederates, 
on the other hand, on notice hereof, sent their ambassadors thither also, and 
among them Conon was one from the city of Athens. The terms which An- 
talcidas proposed were,* that the king should have all the Grecian cities in Asia, 
and that all the rest, both in the isles and in Greece, should be restored to their 
liberty, and be governed by their own laws. Which being a peace that would 
be vei^' advantageous to the king, and very disadvantageous and dishonourable 
to the Greeks in general, none of the other ambassadors would consent to it; 
and therefore they all retumed without eflecting any thing, excepting Conon. 
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For the Lacedemonians bearing an implacable spite to him for what he had 
done in the restoration of Athena, accused him of purlolniag ihe king's monejr 
for the carrying on of that work, and also of having dciiigns fnr the taking of 
^olii and lotiia from the Persians, and subjecting Ihein again to the Athenian 
slate; whereon Tiribazua clapped him in chaiDs,' and (hen, going lo Ihe Per- 
lian court to communicate to the king the proceedings of this lieaty, he ac- 
quainted him al^ of the accusation which he had received against Conon; 
hereon Conon being ordered to be brou^t to Susa, vias there put to death by 
the king's command.' 

^/i, y9i. ^tax. 13.] — While Tiribazua was attending the court,' Struthas 
was sent down bam thence to take care of the maritime coasts of Asia; where 
finding the great devastations which the Lacedemonians had made in those 
parls, he conceived from hence such an aversion against Ihem, as carried him 
wholly over lo the Athenian side. Whereon the l^cedemonians sent Thym- 
bro into Asia again to renew the war there; but they not being able at that 
time to furnish him with strength sufficient fur the undertaking, he was soon 
cut off by the superior power of the Persians, and all his forces broken and 
dissipated. After him Dephridas came thither to gather up the remains of this 
array, and carry on the war; and after him others were sent with the same 
commission. But all their doings in Asia, after the battle of Cnidus, were only 
as the faint struggling.* of a dying power; and therefore they were forced at 
length lo give up all there, when they could no longer hold it, by a treaty of 
peace, which was \ery disadvantageous, as well na very dishonourable to all 
that were of the Grecian name. 

^n. 39L ^iiiax. 14.] — And therefore Artaxemes, being in a manner almost 
wholly eased of the Grecian war,' turned his whole power against Euagoras, 
king of Cyprus, and began a war against him which he had long designed, but 
was not till now at leisure to prosecute it. How Euagoras seized Salimine, by 
cxpelliag the Persian governor, and made himself king of that city, luid pro- 
cured, by the means of Conon, to be confirmed herein by Artaserxes, I havs 
Edready given an account But Euagoras, being a man every way qualified for 

Scat undertakings, in a little time so enlarged his strength and his power, that 
; made himself in a manner kin^ of the whole island of Cypnis. The Ama- 
thusians, the Solians, and the Citians, were those only that held out against 
him; and Artaxerses, becoming jealous of the growing power of this active and 
wise prince, first countenanced them herein, and atlerward openly embraced 
their cause, and declared war against Euagoras; in which Isocratea tells us ha 
expended above fifty thousand talents, which may be reckoned at ten millions 
of our money. 

-5». 390. Jlriax. 1.5.] — The Athenians, notwithstanding the alliance they now 
had with the Persians, and the benefits they had lately received from them,' 
would not deny their assistance to Euagoras, who had much befriended them, 
especially in the kind reception which those who fled with Conon from the bat- 
tie of the Goats' Kiver had found with him; and perchance their reaentments 
against the king, for the death of tliat gallant Athenian their restorer, did not a 
little move them to this resolution. And therefore they forthwith equipped ten 
ships of war, and sent them to the aid of Euagoras, under the command of 
Philocrates. But a fleet which the Lacedemonians had at sea, under Ihe com- 
raand-of Telaulias, the brother of Agesilans, falling in with them in the isle of 
Rhodes, took them all; whereby it came to pass, that those who were enemies 
lo tlie King of Persia, destroyed those who were going from his friends to make 
war against him. 

^n. 3-0. ^Irlm. Ifi.] — Achoris succeeding Psammilichus in the kingdom of 
Egypt, Euagoras drew him, and also the Barceans,' a people of Lybia, into con- 
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federacy with him against the Persians; and all of them engaged in canjnnctioii 
together, to cany on the war with vigour against them. 

An, 3S8. Artax. 17.] — Philocrates having miscarried in his attempt of cany- 
ing succours to Euagoras, in manner as hath been related, the Athenians sent 
Chabrias into the same service with another fleet,' and a good number oi land 
forces on board of it; who arriving safe in Cyprus, managed the war with that 
success, that he reduced the whole island under the power of Euagoras, before 
he again led it; which redounded much to the honour of his own conduct, and 
also to that of the Athenian arms. 

An 367. Artax. 16.] — ^The Lacedemonians finding themselves hardly pressed 
by the confederacy of the Grecian cities against them, became deiirous of t 
peace with the Persian king,' appointed Antalcidas again to treat with Tiribazus 
about it; and resolving to make it on such terms as should necessarily engage 
that potent monarch on their side, instructed their ambassador accordingly; and 
having made him admiral of their fleet, under that blind sent him wim it into 
Asia to transact this matter. On his arrival at Ephesus, having appointed Ni- 
colochus his lieutenant to take care of the fleet, he went to Sardis, and there 
communicated to Tiribazus the commission on which he was sent. But "niiba- 
zus having no powers to enter into such a treaty, instead of sending for orders 
about it from the Persian court, they both went thither, where, on meir arrival, 
the matter was soon concluded. For Artaxeixes being at that time as much 
desirous of a peace as the Lacedemonians, that so he might be the better at 
leisure to prosecute the Cyprian war, which he had then his heart much set 
upon, greedily accepted of the proposal upon the scheme which Antalcidas of- 
fered. And accordingly peace was made thereupon. The terms of it were, 
that all the Grecian cities m Asia, with the islands of Clazomene and Cyprus,* 
should be under the power of the Persian king; and that all the other cities of 
Greece, and the isles, as well small as great, should be free, and wholly left to 
be governed by their own laws, except the islands of Scirus, Lemnus, and Im- 
brus, which having been anciently subject to the Athenians, should still con- 
tinue so to be; and that Artaxerxes should join with the Lacedemonians, and 
all others that accepted of this peace, to make all the rest of Greece submit 
thereto. Which peace, being ratified under the seal of King Artaxerxes, Tiri- 
bazus and Antalcidas returned with it, and caused it to be proclaimed in all the 
cities of Greece. Hereby the Grecian cities in Asia, finding themselves be- 
trayed by the Lacedemonians, were forced to submit; and scarce any other of 
the Grecian stales were pleased therewith, it being very disadvantageous to 
many of them, and dishonourable to all. The Athenians and Thcbans, of aU 
others, were the most dissatisfied with it. But not being able alone to cope 
with the Persians, now joined with the Lacedemonians their allies to see it exe- 
cuted, were forced for a while to acquiesce therein. And it was not long that 
the Lacedemonians themselves were well pleased with it; but at this time being 
pressed on the one hand by the Persians, and on the other hand by the confede- 
racy of the Grecian cities against them, and not being able to withstand both, 
they had no other way to extricate themselves from the ruin which seemed to 
threaten them, than by making this peace: for hereby they engaged the Per^ 
sians into an alliance with them, and, by virtue thereof, made dl the confede- 
rated cities of Greece desist from that war which they were preparing against 
them; and by this means they saved themselves from the present danger; but 
at the same time they betrayed the common interest of Greece, and also their 
own, as far as it was involved in it. And Antalcidas at last met with his ruin 
from it; for the Lacedemonians,^ afler the blow they had received from the The- 
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hitts at Leuctra, needing the assistance of the Persian power to siip|jort Ihem, 
anil being made believe that Anialcidas could cio eveiy iliing at thai court since 
the making of this peace, sent him thither to solicit for money to help to bear 
them up in that distress. But King Arlaxerxes finding his interest no way con- 
cerned in this proposal, as it was in the former, rejected it with scorn and con- 
tempt And therefore being sent away without auccess, either out of shame 
for being thus disappointed, or out of fear of the resentments of his fellow-citi- 
zens for his falling in this negotiation of what they expected from it, he fam- 
ished himself, and so put an end to his hfe. This peace Polybius,' Trogus 
Pompeius,' Diodorus Siculus,* and Strabo,' tell us, was made in the same year 
that Rome was taken by the Gauls. It was called, from the author of it, the 
peace of Antalcidas; but it was not with any honour, but rather with infamy, 
to his name, because of the prejudice and dishonour which it brought with it 
to all Greece. 

^n. .386. ^rfax. 19.}— The Athenians, on their accepting of this peace, were 
forced to call home Chabrias out of Cyprus; and Artaserxes,' now freed of all 
trouble from the Greeks, bent his wiiole force afjainst Euagoras, king of that 
island. For having drawn together an army of three hundred thousand men, 
and a fleet of three hundred sail, he made Gaus, the son of Tamua (who hath 
been before spoken of,) admiral of the fleet, and Orontea, one of his sons-in- 
law, general of the army, and Tiribazus generalissimo over both, and sent them 
to invade Cyprus: and accordingly they landed this great army on that island, 
for the reducing of it. Euagoras being pressed with so great a power, strength- 
ened himself for the war the best he could, having drawn into confederacy 
with him the Egyptians, Lybians, Arabians, Tyrians, and other nations, who 
were then at enmity with the Persians; and with his money, of which he had 
amassed a vast treasure, he hired a great number of mercenaries out of all 
places wherever he could get them; which altogether made a very numerom 
army. And he also got together a considerable fleet of ahips. These at first 
he sent out in parlies to intercept the tenders and victuallers, which brought 
provisions to the Persian army from the continent; which in a few days reduced 
tliem to that distress, that the soldiera mutinied and slew many of their ofEcen 
and commanders for their want of bread. For the remedying of this, their 
whole fleet was foreed to set to sea to fetch provisions from Cilicia; whereby 
the arniy being plentifully supplied, an end was put to the mutiny. In the in- 
terim, Euagoras received a great supply of corn from Egypt, and fifty sail of 
ships, which, vith others that he fitted up at home, making up his fleet to two 
hundred sail, he adventured with them to engage the whole naval force of the 
Persians, though in strength and number much superior to him. He had fought 
a part of the Persian army, and eained the victory, and being flushed with this 
and some oilier advantages which he had obtained at land, he was emboldened 
hereby to make this attempt upon them b}' sea- But here he had not the same 
success. In the first onset he had the advantage, and took and destroyed seve- 
ral of thdr ships. But Gaus at length having brought up his whole fleet into 
the Gghl, his valour and his conduct bore aU before him, and drove Euagoras 
out of the seas, with the loss of the greatest part of his fleet. With the re- 
mainder he escaped to Salnmine, where the Persians, after this victory, shut 
liim up in a close siege both by sea and land; and Tiribazus went to the Per- 
sian court with the news of this success, and having there obtained two thou- 
sand talents for the use of the army, he returned with them farther to carry on 
the war. During his absence, Euagoras, to relieve himself in the distress he 
was reduced to, got through the enemy's fleet in the night with ten ships, and 
sailed for Egypt, leaving Protagoras his son to manage all aflUirs in his absence. 
His end in. tliis voyage was, to engage Achoris to join his whole power with 
bim for the raising of this siege. 

^n. 385. ^riax. 20.]— But failing in the main of what he there expected, he 
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was sent back only with some supplies of money/ which were far short of what 
he needed to relieve him in his present disitress: and, therefore, being returned 
to Salamine, and got again into the place, by the favour of the night, in the 
same manner as he came out, and finding himself deserted by his allies, and 
destitute of all other helps for the raising of the siege, he sent to Tiribaziis to 
treat of peace; but could be allowed no other terms than to be divested of all 
that he had in Cyprus, excepting the city of Salamine only, and to hold that of 
the king, as a servant of his lord, and to pay him tribute for it However, con- 
sidering the necessity of his affairs, he yielded to all this, excepting only the 
holding pf Salamine as a servant under his loi-d; he desired it might be as a 
king under a king. But Tiribazus not consenting to this, the war went on. In 
the mean time Orontes, who commanded the land army, not brooking the su- 
periority which Tiribazus had over him, as being generalisumo, and havine the 
chief conduct of the whole war, and envying also the success which he had m it, 
and the honour which he had gotten thereby, wrote secretly calumniating letters 
to the king, accusing him of having secret designs against the king's interest; 
and that fbr this purpose he held private correspondence with the Lacedemo- 
nian}, and had causelessly procrastinated the war, and admitted a treaty with 
£uagoras, when it was in his power to have suppressed him by force, and, by 
courting the affection of the officers and commanders of the army, had engaged 
them all to him, for the promoting of his hidden purposes: whereon he wu 
taken into custody by order from the kin^, and sent prisoner to the court, and 
Orontes had the chief command conferred on him; which was the thing he de- 
sired, as what he thought belonged to him, much rather than to the other, as 
being the king's son-in-law. But the army being very much dissatisfied with 
the change, things went veiy heavily on under his conduct; for all his orders, 
through this discontent of the soidieiy, were very negligently executed, and the 
enemy recovered courage and strength hereby; so that at length Orontes was 
forced to renew the treaty with Euagoras, for which he had accused his prede- 
cessor, and concluded it upon terms which the other had refused: for he con- 
sented that he should hold Salamine of the king of Persia, as king of that city, 
yielding only tribute to him for it So peace was made with Euagoras. But 
this did not put an end to the war in those parts: for Graus taking ill the unjust 
usage of Tiribazus,* whose daughter he had married, and fearing that this a^ 
finity might involve him also in the same prosecution, he entered into a con- 
federacy with the Egyptians and the Lacedemonians, and revolted from the 
king, and a great part, both of the fleet and army, joined with him herein. 
The Lacedemonians entered gladly into this confederacy ,v because of the dis- 
like which they now had of the peace of Antalcidas. For, by this time, dis- 
cerning all the disadvantages of it, especially the ill consequence which it had 
in alienating the affections of all the other Greeks from them, because of the 
dishonour, as well as the damages, which it brought with it to all of the Gre- 
cian name, they would, for the redeeming of this fault, and the recovery of the 
credit which they lost by it, have gladly laid hold of this opportunity of again 
renewing the war with the Persians. But Gaus, the next year after, when he 
had brought his matters in some measure to bear, being treacherously slain by 
some that were under him, and Tachos, who set himself up to carry on the 
same design, soon dying, the whole of it fell to nothing; and after this the Lace- 
demonians no more meddled with the Asian a6&irs. 

An. 384. Arlax. 21.] — ^Artaxerxes, having thus finished the Cyprian war,' led 
an army of three hundred thousand foot and ten thousand horse a^rainst the Ca- 
dusians. But the country, by reason of its barrenness, not afibrding provisions 
enough to feed so large an army, he had like to have lost them di for want 
thereof, but that Tiribazus extricated him from this danger. He followed the 
king in this expedition, or rather was led with the court in it as a priscxier, 
being in great disgrace because of Orontes's accusation; and having received in- 
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formation, tliat whereas Ihe Cadusians had two kings, they did not act Id a tho- 
rough conrert together, by reaion of the jealouay and mistrust which they had 
of each other, bul that each led and encamped his forces apart from the other, 
he proposed to Arlaxersea the bringin" of Ihem to submijsion by a Irealy; and, 
having undertaken the management ol it, he wenl to one of the kings, and sent 
hii son to the other, and so ordered ihe matter, that making each of Ihem be- 
lieve that the other was treating separately with the king, brought both sepa- 
rately to submit to him, and so saved him and all his army. These people' 
inhabited some part of the mountainous country which lies between the Euxine 
and the Caspian seas, to the north of Media, where they,' having neither seed- 
lime nor barve:it, lived mostly upon apples and pears, and other such tiee fruits; 
the land, by reason of its rug's;ednesB and iinfeitility, not being capable of til- 
lage. And this was that which brought the Persian* into such distress when 
tJiey invaded them, the country not being capable ol' affording provisions for so 
great an array. Fuller hath a conceit,' that these Cadusians were the descend- 
ants of the Israelites, of the ten tiibes which the Icings of Assyria carried cap- 
tive out of the land of Canaan; but his reason for it being only, that he thinks 
they were called Cadusians fTOm the Hebrew word Kedushim, which signifieth 
holy people, thi^ is not foundation enough to build such an assertion upon. It 
would have been a better argument for this purpose, had he urged for it, that 
the Colchians and neighbouring nations are said anciently to have used circurrt- 
ci^ion;* for not far from the Colchians was the country of the Cadusians. 

Artaxerxes lost a great number of men in this ill-projected expedition; among 
others who perished in it was Camissares, by nation a Carian, and a very gallant 
man. He was governor of Leuco-Syria, a province iying between Cilicia and 
Cappadocia; and was, on his death, succeeded therein by Datames his son, who 
was also with Artaxerxes in this expedition, and did him great service in it, for 
the reward of which he had his father's government cjsnferred on him. He 
was for valour and military skill the Hannibal of ti^ose linies. Cornelius Nepos 
hath given us his life at large; by which it appears no man ever exceeded him 
in stratagems of war, or in the valour and activity by which he executed them. 
But these eminent qualities raised that envy a^nst him in the Persian court, 
Bs at !art caused his ruin; as it hath been the late of too many gallant men to 
have been thus undone by their own merit. 

On the king's return to Susa, the service which Tiribazua did him in this ei- 
pedilion,' procured him a fair hearing of his cause; and it having been tbo> 
roughly examined before indifferent judges appointed by the king for it, he was 
found innocent and honourably discharged; and Orontes. his accuser, was con- 
demned of calumny, and with disgrace banished the court, and put out of the 
king's favour for it. 

Ai. 377. Ariax. 2S.] — Artaxerxes, being now free from all other wars, re- 
solved on the reducing of the Egyptians; they having freed themselves from 
the yoke of the Persians, and stood out in revolt against them now full thirty- 
six yeora; and accordingly he made great preparations for it.' Achoris, fore- 
seeing the storm, provided against it the best he could, having armed not only 
his own subjects, but drawn also a great number of Greeks and other mercena- 
ries into his service, under the command of Chabrias the Athenian. Phama- 
bazus, having the care of this war committed to his char^, sent ambassadors 
to Athens, to make complaint against Chabrias for engaging in this service 
against the king, threatening them with the loss of the king's friendship, unless 
he were forthwith recalled. At the same time he demanded Iphicrates, ano- 
ther Athiinian. and the ablest general of his time, to be sent to him, and to 
take on him the command of the mercenary Greeks in the Persian army for 
this war. The Athenians, at that lime much depending on the favour of the 
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Persian king, for the support of their affairs at home, amid the brails which they 
had with the other cities of Greece, readily complied ^ith both these demandi; 
for they immediately recalled Chabrias, setting him a day for his return, and at 
the same time sent Iphicrates into the Persian army, to take on him the chaige 
he was designed for. On his arrival, he having mustered his men, applied him- 
self to exercise them in all the arts of war, in which he made them so expert, 
that thenceforth, under the name of Iphicratesian soldiers, they became as fa- 
mous among the Greeks, as formerly the Fabian were among the Romans, for 
the same reason. And they had time enough, before they entered on action, 
to grow up hereto, by the instruction that was given them. 

Jjju376,^rtax.^,'] — For the Persians being very slow in their preparations, 
it was two years after ere the war commenced. In the interim died Achoris, 
king of Egypt, and was succeeded by Psammuthis in that kingdom,* who reigned 
only one year. 

^n, 375. jJrtax. 30.] — After Psammuthis, reigned in Egypt Nepherites,' the 
last of the Mendesian race in that kingdom; for, after a reign of four months he 
was succeeded by Nectanabb, the first of the Sebennite race, who reigned 
twelve years. 

Artaxerxes, that he might the easier get Grecian auxiliaries for his Egyptian 
war, sent ambassadors into Greece to put an end to all war there; requinUg that 
all the different states and cities in that country should live in peace with each 
other, upon the terms of the peace of .Antalcidas; and that all garrisons being 
withdrawn, all should be left to enjoy their liberty, and be governed according 
to their own laws. This proposal was readily accepted by all the cities ol 
Greece, excepting the Thebans, who, having then in view the gaining the em- 
pire over all, were the only Grecian people that refused to comply herewith. 

^n. 374. Jlrtax. 31.] — All things being now ready for the Egyptian war,* the 
Persian army was all drawn together at Ace, afterward called Ptolemais, and 
now Aeon, in Palestine, and were there mustered to be two hundred thousand 
Persians, under the command of Phamabazus, and twenty thousand Grecian 
mercenaries, under the command of Iphicrates; and their forces by sea were 
proportionable hereto; for their fleet consisted of three hundred galleys, and two 
hundred ships, besides a vast number of victuallers and tenders, which followed 
to furnish both the fleet and army with all things necessary. At the same time 
the army marched by land, the deet set also to sea, that so they might the bet- 
ter act in concert with each other, for the carrying on of the war. The first at- 
tempt which they made was upon Pelusium. Their design was to besiege it by 
sea and land; but the Persians having been long in preparing this war, gave 
Nectanabis time enough to provide for the defence of the place; which he did 
so effectually, that they could not come at it either by land or sea. And there- 
fore their fleet, instead of making a descent at this place, as was first intended, 
sailed from thence to the Mendesian mouth of the Nile; for that river then dis- 
charged itself into the Mediterranean by seven mouths (though now there are 
but two,^) each of which was guarded by a fortress and a garrison: but the Men- 
dusian mouth not being so well fortified against them as the Pelusian, because 
they were not here expected, they easily landed at this place, and as easily Xock. 
the fortress which guarded it, destroying all those who were there set for its de- 
fence. After this action, Iphicrates advised that they should immediately have 
sailed up the Nile to Memphis, the capital of Egypt And had they followed 
his advice before the Egyptians had recovered from the consternation which this 
powerful invasion, and the first success thereof, had put them into, they would 
have found the place wholly unprovided for its defence, and therefore must 
have certainly taken it, and with it all Egypt must again have fallen under thiir 
power. But the main of the army not bemg yet come up, Phamalnizus would 
not engage till he had gotten all his stren^ together, thinking that then his 
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power would be invincible, and he must necessarily carry all before bim. But 
Iphicrales, righllj jtid^ng that by that lime the opportunity would be lost, 
pressed hard for leave to allempt the place with the mercenaries only that were 
under his conimand. But Pliarnabazus envyincr him the honour which would 
redound to him from hence, should he succeed in the enlerprise, would not 
hearken to the proposal. Id the interim, the Esypliana having gotten all their 
forces toother, and put a sufEcient guard into Memphis, with the rest took the 
Celd, and so harassed the Persians, that they kept them from making any ^ber 
progress, till at length the Nile,' tu its proper season, overflowing all the country, 
forced them to withdraw a^in into FhieQicia, with the loss ol a great part rf 
their army. And so this expedition, in which were expended such vast sums 
of treasure, and so much time in preparing for it, all miBcarried and came to 
nothing. This produced great dissensions between the two generals; for Phar- 
nabazus, to excuse himself, laid the whole blame of this miscarriage upon 
Iphicrates; and Iphicrates, with much more reason, on Phamabazus. But Iphi- 
crales being aware that Pharoabazua would be believed before him at the Per- 
sian court, and remembering the case of Conon, that he might not meet with 
the like fate, privately hired a ship, and got safely away to Athens. Hereon 
Pharnabazus sent ambassadors after him, to accuse him of making this expedi- 
tion into Egypt miaqarry; to which the Athenians gave only this answer, — That 
if he were found guilty of this, they would punish him for il according to his de- 
merit. But it seems they were so far convinced of his innoceacy a^ lo tbb mat- 
ter, that they never called him to a trial for i^ and a little while aJtei they made 
him sole admiral of their whole fleet. 

That which made most of the expeditions of the Persians under this empire 
miscarry, was their slowness in the execution of their designs. For the gene- 
rals having nothing left to their own discretion, but being in all things strictly 
tied up lo orders, durst not proceed on any emergency without instructions from 
court; and usually before these could arrive, the opportunity was lost. And 
this was signally the case in this war. And therefore, Iphicrates perceiving 
Pharnabazus to be very quick in his resolves, and very slow in the execution 
of them, and having thereon asked him, how it came to pass that he was so 
forward in his words, and so backward in his actions,' had the whole truth told 
him in this memorable answer, — That his words were his own, but his actions 
wholly depended on his master. And many like instances may be given 
wherein noble opportunities of acting great Ihmgs for the good of the public 
have been wholly lost, by too strailly tying up the hands of those who are to 
execute them. 

The same year that these things were done in Egypt," Euagoras king of 
Salamine, in the island of Cyprus, bein^ murdered by one of his eunuchs, Nt- 
cocles his son reigned in bis stead, and is the same for whose sake two of Iso- 
ctates' orations were composed, and they still bear the title of his name. In 
the first of these is proposed the duty of a king to his subjects; in the second 
the duty of subjects to their king; for which Nicocles gave him twenty talents,* 
t. e. three thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds of our money. 

An. 373. AHax. 32.] — The next yeai' afler,' which was the thirty-second of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, Jolada the high-priest of the Jews being deEtd,* Johanan 
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his son, called also Jonathan/ succeeded him in his office, and held it thirty-two 
years. 

.^n. 371. m^riax. 34.] — Artaxerxes* again sent ambassadors into Greece, to 
exhort the ittteB and cities, \i'hich were there at war with each other, to lay 
down their arms, and come to an accord upon the terms of the peace nvhich he 
had made with Antalcidas. All expressed a readines to submit hereto, except 
the Thebans. That which made them at that time dissent was, that by that 
peace it was provided, that all the cities of Greece should be left to enjoy their 
own liberties, and be governed according to their own laws. Upon this article, 
the Lacedemonians pressed the Thebans to set all the cities of Bceotia free, and 
to rebuild Platea and Thespia, two cities of that country, which they had de< 
molished, and restore them again to the former inhabitants, with the territories 
appertaining to them. And, on the other side, the Thebans, retorting upon the 
Lacedemonians the same argum^it, pressed them to permit all the towns of 
Laconia to enjoy their liberties, and restore Messena to its ancient owners: for 
they ureed, that the articles of the peace insisted on did as much require the 
one as we other, and that therefore, if the Lacedemonians would not execute 
this article on their part, neither would they on theirs* But the Lacedemoni- 
ans not being sufficiently humbled by the loss of their fleet at Cnidus, would 
not understand this way of arguing, but, lookin? on themselves still as much 
superior to the Thebans, would have them submit to that which they would not 
do themselves; and therefore sent an army against them to force them to it, 
which produced the battle at Leuctra,' in which the Lacedemonians were over* 
thrown, with the loss of Cleombrotus, one of their kings, and above four thou- 
sand of their citizens; which was the greatest blow they had received in many 
ages past: for it brought the Thebans, in pursuit of this victory, into Laconia, 
which they wasted all over, even home to the city of Lacedemon itself, where they 
had not seen an enemy in five hundred years before; and it was with difficulty 
that they preserved this their capital from falling under the same devastation. 

•^n* o70. Jlrtax. 35.] — ^The Lacedemonians being brouglit to this distress,* 
sent Agesilaus into Egypt, and Antalcidas to the Persian court, to solicit for 
succours. But the Lacedemonians, since their overthrow at Leuctra, becoming 
contemptible to the Persians, Antalcidas had that ill success in his embassy, as 
caused nim to put an end to his life, in the manner as hath been above related. 

•dn. 369. ^rtax. 36.] — However, this embassy prevailed so far with Artaxerxei, 
that Philiscus of Abydus* was by his order, the next year after, sent into Greece, 
to endeavour the composing of the wars, which were there risen, and the bringing 
of all to peace upon the terms agreed on by Antalcidas. But the Lacedemo- 
nians refusing to consent that Massena should enjoy its liberties (to which it 
had been restored by the Thebans, in their late expedition into Peloponnesut, 
after the battle of Leuctra,) and the Thebans, refusing to come to peace on any 
other terms, this embassy ended without any effect; only Philiscus, thinking 
the Thebans stood upon too high terms, and being much offended thereat, sent 
to the assistance of the Lacedemonians two thousand mercenaries, which he 
had raised with the king's money, and so returned. 

^n. 368. ^tiax. 37. — The truth of the case was, the Thebans bein? elevated 
with their late success, and much confiding in their two generals, Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas, (the latter of which was one of the greatest men that ever 
Greece produced,) aimed now at nothing less than the empire of Greece. And, 
therefore, to strengthen themselves for the obtaining of it:* they sent Pelopidas 
and Ismenias, two of the most eminent of their citizens, in an embassy to King 
Artaxerxes, to secure him on their side. And on the hearing of this, tne Athe- 
nians sent Timagoras and Leontes, and the other cities of Greece other ambas- 
sadors, to take care of their respective interests at that court on this occaMon. 
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At their admission to audience, they being required lo adore the king, Isme- 
niaa, on hia entrance into the presence of the king, dropped his ring, and stoop- 
ing lo take it up, thought by this trick to satisfy the ceremonial, and save his 
honour at the same time. But Timagoras the Athenian, to gain the greater fa- 
vour with Artaxerxes, directly, without any trick or subterfuge, paid him that 
ceremony of adoration which was required; for which he was put to death on 
his return,' the Athenians thinking the honour of their whole city nullied by 
this low act of sobniiasion in one of their citizens, though made lo the gieateet 
of kings. Pelopidas and Leontes would not submit to the Persian ceremonial in 
this particular. However, they often had free access to the king, and Pelopidas,* 
by the fame of hia great actions, as well as by hia noble demeanour, at ihia 
court, got that ascendant above all the other ambassador, both in the king's 
esteem and favour, that he obtained all that he desired in behalf of hia citizens, 
and returned with full success from his embassy; for he brought back letters 
from the king under his seal royal, whereby it was required, that the Lacede- 
monians should let Mesaena be free, and that the Athenians ahould recall their > 
fleet, and that all the other cities of Greece should have the full enjoyment of 
their liberties; and war was threatened against all that should not comply here- 
with. The success of this embassy was much lo the satisfaction of the Thebans, 
they thinking hereby most certainly to gain the superiority over all the other 
cities and statea of Greece. For, should the peace be accepted of on these 
terms, and the Messenians thoroughly restored, the i^acedemonians would lose 
one half of their territory, and thereby would be brought too low to be any 
more a match for them; and should the other cities of Greece as well small ai 
great, be all set at liberty, and made distinct states, free and independent of 
each other, this would so divide their power, that none of them would be in a 
condition to contend with them, but all muat submit to them. And if the peace 
were not accepted of, then the king being engaged in this case to join with 
them to force all to it, they thought, by uiia Edition of Gtren^h, they should 
easily overpower all, and thereby gain to themselves the same empire over the 
real of Greece, as first the Athenians, and afterward the Lacedemonians, had for 
some time enjoyed. But they failed of their expectations in both these parti- 
culars: for the cities of Greece, when met together by their delegates to bear 
the contents of the king's letters, all refused to swear to the peace on those 
terms; and Artaxerxes, not being at leisure to execute the other part of the treaiy, 
did not, on this refusal of the Grecian cities to come into his measures, proceed 
to make that war upon them which he threatened; and so this whole embassy 
came to nothing, and the Thebans failedof all that they designed by it. For, 

-*n. 366. ^rtax. ■i9.'\ — All that Araserxea did hereupon was to send another 
embassy into Greece,' about two years alter, whereby, although he could not 
draw all the cities to subscribe to his terms, and swear to the peace upon them, 
yet he prevailed so far, that all laid down their arms, and submitted to be at 
quiet wilh each other on the scheme proposed. 

About this lime a wicked fact of Johanan,' the high-priest of the Jews, 
brought a great opftression upon the temple at Jerusalem. For Jeshua his bro- 
ther having much insinuated himself into the favour of Bagoses, then governor 
of Syria and Phicnicia for the Persian king, obtained of him a grant of the high- 
priesthood, with which Johanan had been invested several years, and came 
with this grant to Jerusalem, to take possession of the office, and depose his 
brother from it. But Johanan not aubmitting hereto, the matter came lo a great 
contention between them; and while the one endeavoured by force to enter on 
the execution of the offic«, and the other by force to keep him from it, it hap- 
pened that Johanan slew Jesfaua in the inner court of the temple; which was a 
very wicked act in itself, but aggravated and rendered much more so by the 
great profanation which was brought hereby on the holy place where it wu 
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committed. Bagoses hearing of this, came in great wrath to Jerusalem, to talce 
an account of the fact; and when, on his going into the temple to see the place 
where it was perpetrated, they would have hindered his entrance (all Gentiles 
being reckoned by them as impure, and prohibited to enter thither,) he cried 
out with great indignation, — " What! am I not more pure than the dead car- 
cass of him whom ye have slain in the temple?" Whereon, entering without 
any farther opposition, and having taken a tnorough cognizance of the fact, he 
imposed a mulct on the temple for the punishment of it, obli^n^ the priests to 
pay out of the public treasury, for every lamb they ofiered m the daily sacri- 
fice the sum of fifly drachms, which is about IL lls.StLof our money. This, 
if extended only to the ordinary sacrifices which were offered every day, 
amounted to thirhr-six thousand five hundred drachms for the whole year, 
which is DO more than 1140/. 12^. 6d. of our money. But, if it extended also to the 
extraordinary sacrifices, which were added to the ordinary on solemn days, it 
will come to about half as much more; for the ordinary sacrifices which were 
offered every day, and called the daily sacrifices, were a lamb in the moming,' 
which was called the morning sacrifice, and a lamb in the evening, which was 
called the evening sacrifice: and these in the whole year came to seven hun- 
dred and thirty. But besides these, there were added on every sabbath two 
lambs more;' on every new moon seven;' on each of the seven days of the 
paschal solemnity seven,^ besides one more on the second day,* when the wave- 
sheaf was offered; on the day of Pentecost' sixteen; on the feast of trumpets 
seven;^ on the great day of expiation seven;" on each of the seven days of the 
feast of tabernacles, fourteen;* and on the eighth day, seven.*^ So that the 
additional lambs being three hundred and seventy-one, these, if reckoned to 
the other, make the whole number annually offered at the morning and evening 
sacrifices to be eleven hundred and one. And therefore, if the mulct of fifty 
drachms a lamb was paid for them all, it would make the whole of it to amount 
to fifly-five thousand and fifly drachms, which is of our money 1720/1 6s. 3d. 
But this sum being too small for a national mulct, and far short of what govern- 
ors of provinces on such occasions are apt to exact from their provincials, it 
seems probable, that all lambs that were offered in the temple, in any sacrifice 
whatsoever, were taken into the reckoning; and, without this, there will be no 
sufficient cause for that complaint which Joseph us makes hereof, for he speaks 
of it as such a calamity and grievance upon the Jews, which a payment of 
1720/. a year upon the whole nation of them could not amount to. Capellus 
reckons this mulct at sixty talents." This proceeds from his laying it at ^ve 
hundred drachms a lamb instead of fifty; which is a plain mistake of his: for 
the text of Josephus, in all copies, hath ^twmxtwrm fifty ^ and not*irf*TMor<«,-^re^tm- 
dred. But whatever this mulct was, the payment of it lasted no longer than 
seven years. For, on the death of Artaxerxes, the changes and revolutions 
which then happened in the empire, having made a change of the governor in 
Sjrria, he that succeeded Bagoses in that province no farther exacted it. 

^n. 363. •driax. 42.] — A new war having broke out in Greece between the 
Arcadians and the Elians, and that having produced another among the Arca- 
dians themselves," one party called in the Thebans to their assistance, and the 
other the Lacedemonians and the Athenians. Hereon the Lacedemonians set 
forth a great army, under the command of Agesilaus, to hcflp that party which 
they favoured, and the Thebans another under the command of Epaminondas 
to support the other party; which produced the famous battle of Mantinea, 
wherein the Lacedemonians lost the victoiy, and the Thebans their general 
Epaminondas, which was the greatest loss d[ the two; for with him all the 
vigour of the Theban state expired, and they never more signified any thing 
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after this. But as they had attuned all their power and glory by the conduct 
and valour of this one great man, so they lost it all again with him. These 
losses being received on both sides, made both weary of the war. and therefore, 
soon after tliis battle, both parties, and with ihem all the rest of the Grecian 
states, came to a general peace among theroselves; and the Messenians, not- 
withstanding what the Lacedemonians endeavoured to the contrary, were also 
included in it, according as had been decreed by the king of Persia. 

While these things were doing in Greece, Tachos succeeded Nectanebia in 
the kingdom of Egypt,' and gathered together all the strength he could, to de- 
fend himself in it against the king of Persia, who still pursued his designs of 
recovering that kingdom again to his empire, notwithstanding he had so often 
miscarried in them. 

^n. 362. Jjrtax. 43.]— And, to make himself the stronger against so potent 
an enemy, he sent into Greece to raise mercenaries, and prevailed with the 
Lacedemonians,' to aid him with a good number of their forces under the coni' 
maud of Agesilaus, for the Lacedemonians, being angry that Artaxemes had 
forced him to include the Messenians in the late peace, were glad to lay hold 
of this occasion to express their resentments for it And Agesilaus, either out 
of fondness still to be at the head of armies, or else out of a greedy desire of 
gaining riches by it, gladly accepted of the employment, though it neither 
suited his age (which was above eighty,) to be engaged In such an undertaking, 
nor the dignity of his person thus to become a mercenary, and let himself to 
hire (o a barharous king. That which chiefly tempted him to it was, Tachos 
promised him lo make him generalissimo of all his forces: but when he was 
landed in Egypt, and, instead of a great and glorious king, which his great ac- 
tions had represented him to be, the Egyptians found him a little old man, ill 
clothed, and of a contemptible presence, and living without pomp and cere- 
mony, they very much despised him; and Tachos would allow him 'no other 
commaod hut that of his mercenaries at land, cocimitting to Chabrias the Athe- 
nian the charge of his fleet, and reserving to himself the chief command over 
all. And, when he had joined the Grecian mercenaries to the rest of his 
army, he marched with his whole strength into Phrenicia. thinking it better lo 
meet the war there, than to expect till it should be brought home lo him to his 
own doors; and Agesilaus was forced to attend him thither. But the old Gre- 
cian king saw the ill consequence of this resolution, and advised him against 
it, telling him, that, in the present unsettled state of his kingdom, it was his in- 
terest to tarry in Egypt, and look well to his alfairs there, and manage the war 
abroad by his lieutenants. But Tachos contemning his advice in this particu- 
lar, and slighting him in most things else, this so far alienated Agesilaus from 
him, that when, in his absence in PhtEnlcia, the Egyptians revolted from him, 
and set up Neclanebua his kinsman in his stead, Agesilaus joined with the re- 
volters, end drove Tachos out of his kingdom; who thereon fled to Sidon, aiid 
from thence went to the Persian court. Hutarch condemns Agesilaus as guihy 
of treachery, in thus turning his arms against the person into whose service he 
was hired. Agesilaus's excuse for it was, that he was sent to aid the Egyptians, 
and that therefore the Egyptians having armed against Tachos, he could not 
fight against them, unless he had new instructions from Lacedemon; whereon 
messengers being sent thither, the orders returned by them were, that Agesi- 
laus should act herein according lo what he judged would be beat for the inter- 
est of his country; whereon Agesilaus going over to Neclanebus, Tachos waa 
forced to make his flight out of Egypt in the manner as hath been related. 

^n. -361. ^rlax. 4i.] — And he was no sooner gone," but another from among 
the Mendesians did set up in hia stead, against Nectanebus, and got together 
an army of one hundred thousand men to support his pretensions. Agesilaus's 
advice to Nectanebus was, that he should fall on them immediately, before they 
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were well formed and disciplined; and they being most of them raw and unex* 
perienced men, they might easily have been dissipated and broken, had this 
advice been followed. But Nectanebus mistrusting it to be given with an ill 
design, and growing jealous that Agesilaus intended to betray him, as he bad 
Tachos before, would not hearken to him, but delayed the matter to gain moie 
strength. In the interim his adversary having brought his army into Ibnn -md 
order, grew too strong for him; whereon he was forced to coop himself m>; with 
all his forces, in one of his towns; and the other sat down before it to besiege 
him therein, and began to draw lines of circumvallation about it Nectanelnis, 
seeing the danger, would then have had Agesilaus engage the enemy to extri- 
cate him out of it This he refused for some time to do; which increased the 
jealousy of that prince against him. But when the lines were so far drawn 
round as only to leave a sufficient space for the besieged to draw up their army 
in it, then Agesilaus told Nectanebus, that this was his only time to fall on; that 
the lines which the enemy had drawn, secured him from being encompassed; 
and that the gap, which was still lef^ void, allowed room enough for htm to 
bring all his forces to the battle; whereon an engagement ensuing, the besiegers 
were put to the rout, and after this Agesilaus managed the rest of the war with 
that success, that he every where vanquished the other king, and at length took 
him prisoner. And thereon, having settled Nectanebus in full and quiet pos- 
session of the kingdom, returned homeward in the ensuing winter; but being 
in his way driven by contrary winds on the African shore, at a place called the 
haven of Menelaus, he there sickened and died, beine full eiffhty-four years old. 

•^n. 360. ^rtax. 45.] — ^Toward the latter end of the reign of Artaxeixes, 
great disturbances grew in the Persian court; which were occasioned by the 
contention of his sons,* in making parties among the nobility about the succes- 
sion. For he had one hundred and fifleen sons by his concubines, and three 
by his queen; the names of the latter were Darius, Ariaspes, and Ochus. For 
the stilling of these commotions, Artaxerxes declared Darius the eldest of them 
to be his successor; and for the firmer settling of the matter, allowed him to 
assume the name of king, and wear the royal tiara even in his life-time.' But 
this not contenting him, and there being also some disgust about one of the 
king's concubines which he would have had from him, he formed a design 
against his father's life, and drew fifty of his brothers into the same ccmspiracy 
with him. He was chiefly excited to this by Tiribazus, whose name hath been 
often above mentioned. Artaxerxes had promised him one of his daughters; 
but falling in love with her, he had married her himself, and, to make him 
amends, having promised him another of his daughters, he married this also: 
such abominable incest was in \h(^e times allowed in Persia, by the religion 
which they then professed. These f^o disappointments greatly discontenting 
Tiribazus, and provoking his resentments against the king far them, to be re- 
venged of him, he excited the young king to this flagitious act But the whole 
being discovered, Darius was cut off in such manner as he deserved, and all his 
accomplices with him. 

•dn. 359. ^rtax, 46.] — ^After the death of Darius,' the same contention was 
again revived which was in the Persian court before his being declared king; 
t&ee of his surviving brothers in the same manner making parties for the suc- 
cession. These were Ariaspes, Ochus, and Arsames: the two former being the 
king's sons by his queen, claimed as the lawful heirs; but the other only by the 
favour of his father, to whom he was the most beloved of the three, thou^ bom 
to him only by one of his concubines. But the restless ambition oi Ochus 
prompting him to all manner of ways to obtain the crown, he carried it from 
the other two by the wickedest and the worst of means. For Ariaspes being 
an easy and credulous prince, he terrified him so by menaces, which he su» 
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bomed the eunuchg of the court to bring to him as from hia father, that, appre- 
hending himself to be just ready to be used by him in the same manner as Da- 
rius had been, he poisoned himself to avoid il. But Arsames adil remaining to 
rival him in his pretensions, and being in the opinion of his father, as well as of 
all othere, both for his wisdom and all oilier accomplishments, the worthiest of 
the throne, to remove this obstacle, he caused him tn be assassinated by Har~ 
pates the son of Tiribazus. This loss, added to the former, and both a^ravated 
by the wickedness whereby they were caused, so overwhelmed the old king 
with grief, that, being now ninety-four years old, he had not strength enough 
to support himself under il, but broke hia heart and died. He was a mild and 
generous prince,' and governed with great clemency and justice; and therefore, 
being honoured and revered through the whole empire, he had a fixed and 
thorough settled authority in all the parts of it, which Ochus being sensible of, 
and knowing that it would be quite otherwise with him on his succeeding (the 
death of hia two brothers having rendered the generality of the people, as well 
as the nobility, ill-aflected to him,} for the avoiding of the inconveniences 
which might from hence follow, he dealt with the eunuchs, and all others that 
were about the dead king,' to conceal his death, and look on him to govern as 
under his direction; and giving out orden and scaling decrees in his name, as 
if he had still t)een alive; in one of these decrees he caused himself, as by hia 
father's command, to be proclaimed king through the whole empire. And when 
he had governed in this manner abont ten months, thinking now his authority 
fully established, he owned his father's death, and openly ascending the throne^ 
took the name of Arlaxerxea. But by the name of Ochus is he mostly spoken 
of in history. 

^n. 356. Oekuf 1.]— But Ihla artifice had not that full success which be pro- 
posed. For as soon as it was known that the old king was dead, and that Ochua 
had taken posaession of the throne,' all Lesser Aaia, Syria, and Phmnicia, and 
several other provinces of the empire, refused him their obedience, and fell oS 
from him; which very much distressed him. For hereby one half of the reve- 
nues of his crown were cut off, and the remainder could not have sufGc«d to 
carry on the war against so many revollers, had they continued firm to each 
other. But this union being wanting, they had not long been in the revolt, ere 
those who were the first promoters of it were at a strife which should soonest 
betray each other, and thereby reconcile themselves to the king. The provinces 
of Lesser Asia, when they first fell off from him, resolving on a joint confedera- 
cy for their mutual defence, chose Orontes governor of Mysia, for their common 
head, and, having agreed on the raising of twenty thousand mercenaries, to be 
added to their other forces, they committed the care of it to him; but when he 
had received for this purpose a sum sufficient, twth for the raising of these forces, 
and also for the maintaining of them for a year's time, he put the money in hia 
own pocket, and betrayed those to the king that brought it to him from the re- 
volted provincea. And Bheomithrea, another prime leader in this revolt in 
Lesser Asia, being sent from thence into Egypt to gain succours in that king- 
dom for the carrying on of thia rebellion, practised the same treachery; for on 
his return, with five hundred talents and fifty ships of war, having called to- 
gether at Leucas, a city in Lesser Asia, several of the prime ringteadera of the 
revolt, on pretence of giving them an account of his agency, he there seized 
them all, and made his peace with the king, by betraying them into his hands, 
and kept the money for a prey unto himself. And bjr these means the danger 
of this formidable revolt, which threatened the Persian empire with absolute 
ruin, was all blown over, and Ochus became settled in the throne much firmer 
than he deserved; for he was the crudest and worst of all that had reigned of 
that race in Persia, which his actions soon made appear, for he had not been 
long on the throne ere he filled the palace and all parts of the empire with a 
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great number of murders. That the revolted provinces might have none other 
of the royal family to set up in his stead, and that there mi^ht not be any of 
them left on any other pretence whatsoever to give him any disturbance/ he cut 
them all off, without having any reg;ard to sex, age, or nearness of blood; for 
he caused Ocha his own sister, who was also his mother-in-law (for he hid 
married her daughter.) to be buried alive; and having shut up one of his unclet, 
with one hundred of his sons and grandsons, in an empty-yso^, he there caused 
them by his archers to be all shot to death. This seems to have been the father 
of Sysigambis the mother of Darius Codomannus. For Quintius Curtius tells 
us,' tbat Ochus slew eighty of her brothers, together with their father, in one 
day. And with the same cruelty he proceeded against all others through the 
whole empire of whom he had any suspicion, leaving none of the nobilify alive 
whom he thought to be any way ill-affected toward him. Diodorus Siculus 
placeth this revolt in the last year of Artaxerxes; but he being a prince whose 
conduct in the government had thoroughly settled#him in the esteem and af> 
fection of all his people, it is not likely uat so great an insurrection against the 
royal authority should have happened in his days. But Ochus giving reason 
enough for it, when the next year after he ascended the throne, I have rather 
chosen here to place it. For his ill dispositions, and the wicked means whereby 
he made away with two of his brothers to come at the throne, were causes suffi- 
cient to make many of the nobility, who had the government of the provinces 
of the empire, to abhor the man, and refuse their submission to him. And he 
having the name of Artaxerxes, this might lead Diodorus into the mistake of 
placing that in the father's reign which was done in the son's. But this revest 
was soon again quashed by the means I have mentioned. Only Datamcs, go- 
vernor of Cappadocia, having seized also Paphla^nia, gave him much troume. 
But when he began his revolt, or when it ended, is no where clearly expressed. 
But, by what is written of him by Cornelius Nepos^ and Polyienus,^ it appears he 
maintained himself in both these provinces in rebellion against the king of Per- 
sia a long while: and it was not till the time of Ochus, and some years after be 
had been king, that he was, by the treachery of Mithridatcs, one of his confi- 
dants, at length cut off. 

Atu 356. Ochus 3.]— In the first year of the one hundred and sixth Olym- 
piad, about the middle of the summer quarter, Alexander the Great, who over- 
threw the Persian empire, was bom at Pella in Macedonia. Plutarch* and Jus- 
tin' tell us, that, at the time of his birth, King Philip his father had the news 
that his horse had won the victory in die horse-race at the Olympic games, 
which proves him to be bom a little after the celebrating of those games. AnjI 
Arrian^ telling us out of Aristobulus Twho accompanied Alexander in all his ex- 
peditions,) that he died in the one hundred and fourteenth Olympiad, in the 
year when Hegesias was archon at Athens (which was the first year of that 
Olympiad,) after having lived thirty-two years and eight months; these thirty- 
two years and eight months being reckoned backwara from the said first year 
of the one hundred and fourteenth Olympiad, and the month Daesias, in which 
he died, will lead us directly to the same time for his birth which I have said. 
But Eusebius^ and the Parian* chronicle place it one year later, that is, in the 
second year of the said one hundred and sixth Olympiad. On the same day 
on which he was bom,*^ the famous temple of Diana at Ephesus was designedly 
bumed by one Erostratus;" when he was put upon the rack to make him con- 
fess his inducements, he acknowledged it was, that by destroying so excellent 
a work, he might perpetuate his name, and make it to be remembered in after- 
ages. Whereon the common council of Asia made a decree, that no one should 
ever name him; but this made him so much the more remembered; so remaric- 
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able an extravagance scarce escaping any of (he hialorians that have written of 
those times. Artabazus, governor of one of the Asian provinces,' being in re- 
bellion against the king, drew Chares the Athenian to join bim with euch forces 
as he tliea commanded in those parts, and, by his assistance, overthrew an army 
of seventy thousand of the king's forces, which were sent to reduce them; for 
the rewaiJ of which service Artabazna gave unto Chares as much money as 
paid all his fleet, and the anny which he had on board it. This greatly offended 
the king; and the Athenians being then engaged in a war against the Chiana, 
Rhodians, Coans, and Byzantines, who were associated in a revolt ag^st them, 
threats were given out, that the kins, to be revenged of them, was preparing 
a flee! of three hundred sail to help their enemies in this war: whereon the 
Athenians not only recalled Chares, but came also to an accommodation with 
their revolted subjects, that, thereby being freed from all embarrassments at 
home, they might be in a better posture lo defend themselves from all such 
invasions as might be made upon them from abroad. 

^n. 354. Ochu» 5.] — Artabazua therefore being thus deserted by the Atheni- 
ans,* applied himself to the Thebans; from whom having obtained a hand of 
auxiliaries to the number of five thou.'-and men, under the command of Pam- 
menes, he did, by their assistance, gain Iwo great victories over the king's 
forces: which redounded much to tha honour of the Thebans and their general 
that commanded in this expedition. 

About the same time happened the death of Mausolus king of Caria,' which 
was rendered famous by the great grief which Artemisia' (who was both his 
sister and his wife) expressed hereal. For she having gathered together his 
ashes, and beaten his tunes to powder, took a portion of them every day in her 
drink, till she had in this manner drunk them all down, aiming hereby to make 
her body the sepulchre of her dead husband, and in (wo years' lime pined her- 
self to (lealh in sorrowing for him. But before she died she took care for the 
erecting of that famous monument for him at Halicamassus,' which was rede- 
emed among the seven wonders of the world, and from whence all monutaents 
of more than ordinary magnificence are called Mausoleums. 

Jin. 351. OcAits 6.] — As Artemisia succeeded Mausolus in the kingdom, so 
on her death she was succeeded by Idricus her brother,' who married Ada his 
sister, in the same manner as Mausolus had married Artemisia, it being usual 
for the Carian kings to marry their sisters, and for those sisters, on the death 
of their husbands, to succeed them In the kingdom, before their hrolhera or 
children. 

The Sidonians and other Phtsnicians,' being oppressed and ill-used by those 
whom the king of Persia had set over tbem, revolted from him, and entered 
into confederacy with Nectancbua kin^ of Egypt against him. The Persians 
had long waged war with Nectanebus, in order to reduce Egypt again under 
their yoke, and were then preparing a great army to invade him. But there 
being no other way for them lo enter Egypt but through Phosnicia, the revolt 
of that country happened very opportune for him: and, therefore, to encourage 
them to stand out in it, he sent Mentor the Rhodian with four thousand of tm 
Grecian merrenaries to their assistance, hoping thereby to make PhcEnicia a 
barrier to Egypt, and there keep the war out of his own country. The Phmni- 
cians, strengthened by these auxiliaries, look the field, and, by their assistance, 
overthrew the governors of Syria and Cilicia, two of the king's lieutenants that 
were gent to reduce them, and drove the Persians wholly out of Phrenicia. 

The Cyprians, being provoked by the like ill usage, were encouraged by the 
success of the PhcEnicians to revolt also;' and therefore ihey joined with them 
and the Egyptians in the same confederacy. Hereon Ochus dispatched his 
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orders to Idricus king of Caria,* to make war upon them; who, bavilig 
ingly got ready a fleet, sent it with eight thousand Grecian mercQiaHat, under 
the command of Phocion the Athenian, and £uagoras, to invade that ialand; 
who, having there landed, and augmented their army to double its number by 
other forces which came to them from Syria and Silicia, besieged Salamine by 
tea and land. Another Eua^ras had formerly reigned in that city, of whom 
we have above spoken; on his death he was succeeded by Nicocles hia ion, and 
this Euagotas' seems to have been the son of Nicocles, and to have tncceeded 
him in that kingdom; but, being driven out by Protagoras his uncle, was in 
banishment when this war began, and therefore gladly joined in it, as hoping 
thereby again to recover his crown. And the knowledge which he had of the 
country, and the party which he might still have in it, made him thought a very 
proper person to command in this e:q»edition. Cyprus had then nine chief 
cities,' and each of them had its king, but subject to the king of Persia. All 
these joined together in this confederacy, with a view of getting rid of the Per- 
sian yoke, and making themselves each supreme in his own ci^. 

Ochus finding his wars with the Egyptians to have been unfortuimtely man- 
aged, and that this proceeded from the ill conduct of his lieutenants,* reserved 
thenceforth to lead his forces in person; and therefore, having gotten together 
an army of three hundred thousand foot and thirty thousand horse, marofaed 
with them into Phoenicia. Mentor, who was then in Sidon with the Grecian 
mercenaries, being terrified with the approach of so great an army, sent pri- 
vately to Ochus to make his peace with him, ofiering not only to deliver Sidon 
into his hands, but also to give him his assistance in nis war with Egypt, where, 
through his knowledge of the country, he was enabled to do him great services. 
Ochus, glad of this proffer, spared no promises to engage Mentor m his service. 
And he accordingly having received such assurances from Ochus as he desired, 
engaged Tennes king of Sidon in the same treason, and, by his assistance, de- 
livered Sidon into his hands. The Sidonians, on his approach to lay siege to 
their city, had designedly burned all their ships, that none might make use of 
any of them to withdraw from the defence of tiieir country. And therefore, 
when they found they were betrayed, and that the enemy was within their 
walls, havuig no way now left to escape, either by sea or land, they retired into 
their houses, and, setting fire to them over their heads, were all consumed with 
them, to the number of forty thousand men, besides women and children: and 
Tennes escaped not any better than the rest; for Ochus, after he had thus sub- 
dued Sidon, having no more need of him, caused him to be put to death also; 
which was a reward the traitor sufficiently deserved, for thus selling his country 
to destruction; and may all those who practise the like courses meet with the 
like fate! There were vast riches of gold and silver in Sidon when this ca- 
lamity happened to it, which being all melted down by the flames, Ochus sold 
the ashes of the city for great sums of money. The terrible destruction of this 
city frightening the rest of the Phoenicians, they all submitted, and made their 
peace with the king upon the best terms they could; and Ochus was the more 
willing to compound with them, that he might be no longer retarded firom the 
designs wl&ich he had upon Egypt. 

But, before he marched thither,* he was recruited with ten thousand merce- 
naries which were sent him out of Greece; for in the beginning of this expe- 
dition Ochus had sent thither for auxiliaries. The Athenians and the Lacede- 
monians excused themselves, telling the Persian ambassadors that were sent to 
them for this purpose, that they should be glad to maintain peace and friend- 
ship with the king, but could not send him any succours at that time. But the 
Thebans sent him a thousand men under the command of Lachares, and the 
Argives three thousand under the command of Nicostratus. The rest came 

] Thif being a petty iirince, wai subject to tbe king of Peraia. and re if ned under bis protcctioa. ud tkcrt- 
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from tiia Grecian cities of Asia, and all these joined him immedialeJy after his 
taking of Sidon. 

The Jews aeem to have been engaged in this war of the Phienieiana against 
Ochus: for, after he had taken SiUon,' he marched into Judea, and besieged and 
took Jericho, and, making many of the Jews captives, he led part of them with 
him into Egypt, and sent a great number of others into Hyrcania, and there 
planted them on those parta of that country which lay on the Caspian Sea. 

Ochus U the same time also got rid of the Cyprian war: for having his mind 
wholly bent on the reducing of Egypt, that he might not be diverted from it 
by any other embarrassment,' he was content to come to a composition with the 
nine Cj^rian kings; and therefore, having removed their grievances, they all 
again submitted to him, and were confirmed by him in the government of their 
respective territories. The greatest difficult in the bringing of this matter to 
a composure, was to content Euagoras, who claimed to be restored to hii king- 
dom of Salamine: but he being convicted before Ochus of great crimes there 
committed, for which he was Justly ejected. Protagoras was continued at Sala- 
mine, and amends were made Euagoras, by conferring on liim the government 
of another place. But, having there run into the same misdemeanors which he 
bad been guilty of at Salamine, he was ejected thence also; whereon being 
forced to flee into Cyprus, he was there taken, and put to death for Ihem. 

An. 350. Ochua 9.] — Cyprus, as well as Phcenicia, being thus wholly reduced, 
and settled again in peace,' Ochus set forward for this Egyptian expedition. 
In his way he lost many of his men at the lake of Serbonis. This lake lay in 
the entrance into Egypt from Phcenicia, of the extent of about thirty miles in 
length. The south wind blowing the sand of the desert upon it, made a crust 
upon the surface of the water, that in appearance looked like firm land; but if 
any went upon it, they were soon swallowed up and lost. And thus it hap- 
pened to as many of Ochus's men as for want of good guides marched on upon 
it And there are instanccR of whole armies which have been thus lost in that 
place. On his arrival in Egypt, he planted his camp near Pelusium, and from 
thence sent out three detachments to invade the country, letting a Grecian and 
a Persian in joint commission over each of them. Over the first he put La- 
chares the Theban, and Rosaces governor of Lydia and lona; over the second 
Nicoslratus the Argive, and Aristazanes; and over the third Mentor the fiho- 
dian, and Bagoas one of bis eunuchs; to each of which having given his orders, 
he retained the main of the array about himself, in the place where he had 
first encamped, there to watch the events of the war, and to be ready from 
thence to relieve all the distresses and prosecute all (he advantages of it. In 
the interim, Nectanebus having sufficient notice from these preparations against 
him, to provide for his defence, had gotten together an army of one hundred 
thousand men, of which twenty thousand were mercenaries out of Greece, and 
twenty thousand out of Lybia, and the rest Egyptians. With some of these he 
garrisoned his towns on the borders, and with the redt guarded those passes 
through which the enemy was to enter into the country. The first of Ochus's 
detachments, under the command of Lachares, sat down before Pelusium, which 
was garrisoned with live thousand Greeks. While this siege was carryiSKon, Ni- 
coslratus, having put his detachment on board a squadron of the Persian fleet 
of eighty ships that attended him, sailed up, through one of the channels of 
the Nile, into the heart of the country, and, having there landed his forces, 
stron^y encamped them in a place convenient font. Whereon all the soldiers 
of the neighbouring garrisons taking the alarm, gathered together under the 
command of Clinius, a Grecian of the island of Cos, to drive him thence. 
This produced a fierce battle between them, in which Clinius, with about five 
thousand of his men, being slain, and all the rest dissipated and broken, this In 
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a manner determined the whole fate of the war. For hereon NectanebnSr fear* 
ing lest Nicostratus should sail up the river with his victorioui fOTce, and take 
Memphis the metropolis of his kingdom, he hastened thither for its defence, 
leaving those passes into his couptry open, which it was his chief interest to 
have defended. When &e Grecians who garrisoned Pelusium heard of this re- 
treat, they gave all for lost; and therefore, coming to a parley with Lachares, 
agreed upon terms of being safely conveyed into Greece, with all that belonged 
to them, to yield the town to him. Ana Mentor, with the third detachment, 
finding the passes deserted and leA open, marched through them, and without 
any opposition, took in all that part of the country. For having given it out 
through all his camp, that Ochus bad given orders graciously to receive such af 
should yield unto him, but utterly to destroy all those that should stand out, in 
the same manner as he had destroyed the Sidonians, he permitted all his cap- 
tives to escape, that they might cany the report of it all over the country; who 
accordingly returning to their respective cities, and dispersing every where what 
they had heard was ordered by Ochus, and the brutal cruelty of the man making 
it believed, this so frighted the garrisons through all the country, that, in every 
city, both Greeks and Egyptians were at strife which of them should first yield 
to the invaden which Nectanebus perceiving, despaired of any longer being 
able to defend himself; and therefore gathering toother all the treasure he could 
get into hia hands, fled with it into Ethiopia, and never again returned. And 
9iis was the last Egjrptian that ever reigned in this country, it having been ever 
since ensla^^^d to strangers, according to the prophecy of Ezekiel,^ which hath 
been already taken notice of. Ochus having thus made an absolute conquest 
of Egypt, he dismantled their chief cities, and plundered their temples, and 
then returned in triumph to Babylon, loaded with vast treasures of gold and sil- 
ver, and other spoils gotten in this war, leaving Pherendates, one of his nobles, 
fovemor of the country. And here Manetho' endeth his commentaries which 
e wrote of the Egyptian aflairs. He was a priest of Heliopolis in Egypt, and 
wrote in the Greek language a history of all the several dynasties of Egypt,' 
from the beginning of that kingdom to this time, which is oflcn quoted by Jo- 
sephus, Eusebius, Plutarch, Porphyir, and others, an epitome whereof is pre- 
served in Syncellus- He lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 
Egypt; for to him he dedicates his book. 

The chief cause of Neclanebus*s losing of his kingdom was his over-confi- 
dence in himself.* He had gained his kingdom by the assistance of Agesilaus, 
and had preserved himself in it by the prudence and valour of Diaphantus an 
Athenian, and Lamius a Spartan, who managing his wars and commanding his 
armies for him made him victorious against the Persians in all the attempts 
which they had hitherto made upon him; with which being elevated, he 
thought himself now sufficient to conduct his own affairs, and therefore dis- 
missing those by whose help he had hitherto subsisted, he was now ruined for 
want of it. 

^n. 349. Ockm 10.] — Ochus having thus mastered this war, and recovered 
Phoenicia and Egypt again to his crown, he nobly rewarded the service <rf 
Mentor the Rhodian.* The other Greeks he had sent back into their own 
country, with ample rewards, before he left Egypt; but the success of the whole 
expedition being chiefly owing to Mentor, he not only gave him one hundred 
talents, with many other valuable gifts, but also made him governor of the 
Asiatic coasts, and committed to his chai^ the management of the w'ar which 
he still had with some of the provinces that had there revolted from him in the 
beginning of his reign, and made him generalissimo of all his forces in those 
parts. Mentor having thus gained so great a share in the favour of Ochus, he 
made use of it to reconcile unto him Memnon his brother, and Artabazus who 
had married their sister, for they had both been in a war against him. Of the 
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revolt of Artabaztis, and Ihe several victories which he hod gained over the 
Idng'a forces, I have already apolceo; but he being at length overpowered, took 
refuge with Philip king of Maceilon; and Memnon, who had joined with him 
in those wars, was forced to bear with him the same banishmeot. After this 
reconciliation thoy both became very serviceable to Ochus, his successors of 
that race, especially Memnon, who was a person of the greatest valour and 
military skill of any of his time. And Mentor was not wanting in answering 
that confidence which the king had placed in him: for, when settled in his 

Erovince, he soon restored the king's authority in those parts, and made all that 
ad revolted again submit to him. Some he circumvented by stratagem and 
military skill, and others he subdued by open force, and so wisely managed all 
his advantages, that at length he reduced all again under their former yoke, and 
thoroughly re-eatablished Ihe king's aflaire in all those provinces. 

^n.-iiS. Oekus. 11.]— In the first year of Hie one hundred and eighth 01pm- 
piad, died Plato,' the famous Athenian philosopher. The most eminent of his 
scholars was Aristotle, the founder of the Peripatetic philosophy. He was by 
birth of Stagira,* a small city on the River Stryraon, in the northern confines of 
Macedonia. He was bom in the first year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad 
(which was the year before Christ 384.) At the age of seventeen he came 
to Athens, and became one of the scholars of Plato, and heard him till his 
death. Speusippus succeeding Plato in his school, Aristotle went into Asia, to 
Hermias the eunuch, who was king of Atama, a city of Mysia, and having 
married his niece, lived with him three years; till at length He'rmias, being 
circumvented and drawn into a snare by Mentor the Rhodian, who commanded 
for Ochus in those parts, was taken* prisoner, and sent to the Persian court, 
where he was put to death. Hereon Aristotle fled to Mitylene, and from thence 
Trent into Macedonia, and became preceptor to Alexander the Great, with whom 
he tarried eight years. After this he returned to Athens, and there taught the 
Peripathelic philosophy in the Lyceum twelve years. But being accused of 
holding some notions contrary to the religion there established, and not daring 
to venture himself on a new trial, for fear of Socrates' fate, he withdrew to 
Chalcis, a town in Eubo?a, and there died about two years afler, being then 
sixty-three years old. While he lived with Hermias in Asia, he there fell ac- 
quainted with a Jew of wonderful wisdom,' temperance, and goodness, who 
came thither from the upper parts of Asia upon some business which he had 
on those niarilirae coasts, and, having frequent conversation with him, learned 
much from him. This Josephus tells us, from a book written by Clearchus, 
who was one of the chiefeat of Aristotle's scholars. And from what he then 
learned from this Jew, it is most likely, proceeded what Aristobulus,' and out 
of him Clemens Alesandrinua, have obser\'ed of Aristotle's philosophy, that is, 
that it contains many things which agree with what is written by Mosea and 
the prophets in the scriptures of (he Old Testament. 

^n. 317. Ochua 12} — Ochus. after he had subdued Egypt, and reduced again all 
the revolted provinces, gave himself wholly up to his ease, spending the rest of 
his life in luxury, laziness, and pleasure;* and leA the administration of his affairs 
wholly to his ministers; the chiefeat of which were Bagoas his favourite eunuch, 
uid Mentor Ihe Rhodian, who agreeing to part the powerbetween them, the former 
governed all the provinces of the Upper Asia, and the latter those of the Lower. 
«?n, 341. Oekua 18,] — Johanan, high-priest of the Jews, died in the eigheenth 
year of Ochus, alter he bad been in that office thirty-two years,' and Avas suc- 
ceeded by Jaddua his son, who held it twenty years.' 

^n. 3^. OcAas21.] — Ochus died after he had reigned twenty -one years,' 
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being poisoned by Bagoas the eunuch.' This eunuch being an £g3rptian bj 
birth, had a love for his country, and a zeal for his country religion, and thought 
to have influenced Ochus in favour of both, on the conquest of that kingdiMn; 
but not being able to overrule the brutal ferocity of that prince, those acts were 
done in respect of each of them, which he deeply resented ever after. For 
Ochus, on his conquering of Egypt, not only dismantled their cities, robbed the 
inhabitants, and plundered their temples (as hath been already mentioned,) but 
abo carried away all their public records' (which were reposited and kept with 
great sacredness in their temples,) and, in contempt of their relinon, slew their 

f>d Apis, that is, the sacred bull, which they worshipped under that name, 
or Ochus being as remarkable for his sloth and stupid mactivity,' as he was 
for his cruelty, the £a:yptians, for this reason, nicknamed him the Ass, which 
angered him so far, mat he caused their Apis to be taken out of the temple 
where he was kept, and made him to be sacnficed to an ass, and then ordered 
his cook to dress up the flesh of the slain beast to be eaten by his attendants. 
AH this greatly offended Bagoas. The records he afterward redeemed with a 
great sum of money, and sent them back again to their former archives. But 
the affiront offered his religion he most resented; and it is said, that it was 
chiefly in revenge of this that he poisoned him. And his revenge did not rest 
bere; but having caused another body to be buried instead of his,* he kept the 
true carcass, and in revenge of his having caused the flesh of their Apis to be 
«aten by his attendants, he cut his flesh into bits, and gave it to be eaten by cats, 
and made of his bones handles for swords. And, no doubt, when he did all 
Ihis, there were other causes concurring to excite him hereto, which reviving 
the old resentments, and creating new ones, provoked the traitor to all this 
villany against his master and benefactor, which he executed upon him. 

•>^n. 337. ^rses 1.] — After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, who had now the 
whole power of the empire in his hands,' made Arses, the youngest of his sons, 
king in his stead, and put all the rest to death; thinking that, by thus removing 
all rivals, he might best secure to himself the authority which he had usurped; 
for the name of king was all that he allowed to Arses; the power and authority 
of the go^'emment he wholly reserved to himself. 

Philip, king of Macedon,' having overthrown the Thebans and Athenians in 
a great battle, at Chseronea, made himself thereby in a manner lord of all Greece; 
and, therefore,' calling together at Corinth an assembly of all the Grecian cities 
and states, he there caused himself to be chosen captain-general of all Greece, for 
the carrying on of a war against the Persians, and made every city to be taxed at 
a certain number of men, which each of them was to send and maintain in this 
expedition. 

•^n. 336. ^rses 2.] — And the next year after,^ he sent Parmenio, Amyntas, 
and Attains, three of his chiefest captains, into Asia to begin the war, purposing 
soon after to follow in person with all his forces, and carry the war into the 
heart of the Persian empire. But when he was just ready to set forward on this 
expedition, he was slain at home,' while he was celebrating the marriage of 
Cleopatra, his daughter, with Alexander king of Epirus. Pausahias, a young 
noble Macedonian, and one of his guards, having had his body forced and sodo- 
mitically abused, by Attains, the chief of the king's confidants, he had often 
complained to Philip of the injury; but finding no redress, he turned his revenge 
from the author of the injury, upon him that refused to do him justice for it, 
and slew him as he was passing in great pomp to the theatre to finish the solem- 
nities whereby he honoured his daughter's marriage. It is*® observed by Dio- 
dorus, that, in this solemnity, the images of the twelve gods and goddesses 

1 Bind. 8lc. lib. 17. p. 564. S. Idem. lib. 16. p. 537. 
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bein^ carried before him into the theatre, he added his own for the thirteenth, 
dressed in the same pompouB habit, whereby he vainly arrogated to himself the 
honour of a god; but he being slain as soon aa this image entered the theatre, 
this very sin;aally proved him to be a mortal. After his death he was succeeded 
by Alexander his son, t)eing then twenty years old. 

About the same time, Arses king of Persia' wag slain by the like treachery, 
but not for so just a cause. For Bagoaa, finding that Arses began to be ap- 
prised of all his villanies and treasons, and was taking measures to be revenged 
on him for them, for the preventing hereof, he came beforehand with bim, and 
cut off him, and all bis family, 

^n. 3J5. Darius 1.] — After Bagoas had thus made the throne vacant by the 
murder of Arses, he placed on it Darius,' the third of that name that reigned 
in Persia, His true name was Codomannus; that of Darius he took afterward 
when he came to be king. He is said not to be of the royal fiimily, because 
he was not the son of any king that reigned before him. However, he was of 
the royal seed, as descended from Darius Nothus; for that Darius had a.aon 
called Ostanes, of wbom mention is made in Plutarch,' and he had a son called 
Arsanes,' who marrying Sysigambis, his sister, was by her the father of Codo- 
mannus. This Ostanes, Ochus' put to death on his first ascending the throne, 
and with him at>ove eighty of his sons and grandsons. How Codomannus came 
to escape this slaughter is no, where said; only it is to be observed, that in the 
former part of Ochus's reign, he made a very poor 6gure; for he was then no 
more than an Astanda," that is, one of the public posts, or couriers that carried 
the royal despatches through the empire. If we suppose him to have been the 
chiefest of them, in the same manner as there is a postmaster in England, and 
a chaous-bashee at Constantinople, over all the rest of that order and employ- 
ment (which is the highest interpretation the word will bear,) this will be but a 
low oflice for one of the royal blood to be employed in. But in the war which 
Ochus had with the Cadusians, toward the latter end of his reign, a bold cham- 
pion of that nation having challenged the whole Persian army to find hira a 
man -to fight a single combat with him,' and Codomannus having accepted the 
challenge .after all others had refused, and slain the Cadusian, for the reward of 
this action he was made governor of Armenia, and from thence, after the death 
of Arses, by the means of Bagoaa, ascended the throne in the manner as I have 
mentioned. But he had not been long on it, ere Bagoas finding that he was not 
one that would answer his purpose, in permitting him to govern all in his name 
(which was the thing he aimed at in his advancement,) resolved to remove him 
in the same manner as he had his predecessor; and accordingly provided a poi- 
sonous potion for him. But Darius being apprised of the design,' when the po- 
tion was brought to him, made him drink it all himself, and so got rid of the- 
traitor by bis own artifice, and thereby became thoroughly sellled in the king- 
dom, without any farther dilficulty. The character given of him is, that he was 
for his stature and make of his body the goodliest person in the whole Persian 
empire, and of the greatest personal valour of any in it, and of a disposition 
mild and generous; but having the good fortune of Alexander to encounter with, 
he could not stand against it. And he had been scarce warm on the throne 
before he found this enemy preparing to dismount him from it. 

For Alexander, soon after his father's death,* having called the general coun- 
cil of all the states and free cities of Greece to meet again at Corinth, there pre- 
vailed with them to be chosen his successor in the same general command which 
they had conferred on him before hia death, for a war against the Persians; and 
all, excepting the Lacedemonians, consented hereto. But the war which Alex- 
ander had with the Iliyriaas and Tribaliians, calling him north so far as the 
River Danube, in his absence, the Athenians, Thebans, and some other cities, 
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agreed to re^ke this decree made in his favour, and entered into a confederacy 
against him. But Alexander, returning conqueror from his northern wars, soon 
brake this league: for passing the Straits of Thermopyls with his victorious 
array,' he terrified the Athenians into a submission; and several other, cities, 
following their example, made their peace with him; only the Thebans stood 
out Whereon Alexander, laying siege to their city, took it by storm, and ab- 
solutely destroyed it, slaying ninety thousand of the inhabitants, and selling the 
rest to the number of thirty thousand more, into slavery. The severity of which 
execution spread such a terror of his arms over all Greece, as brought all to sub- 
mit. So that, in a second council which he called at Corinth, he was again 
chosen captain-general of all Greece against the Persians, by a universal suf- 
frage, and every city consented to its quota, both of men and money, for the 
carrying on of the war. 

^n, 334. Darius 2.] — Hereon Alexander returned into Macedonia, and hai^ 
ing by the next spring there gotten his forces toother, marched with them to 
Sestus,' and there passed the HeUespont into Asia. The amy which he led 
thither, according to the highest account, amounted to no more than thirty 
thousand foot, and five thousand horse. And with so small an army he attempt- 
ed, and also accomplished, the conquest of the whole Persian empire, and added 
India also to this acquisition. But that which was most remarkable in this un- 
dertaking was, that he set out on it only with seventy talents,' which was 
scarce sufficient to furnish the army with necessaries for thirty days: for the 
rest he wholly cast himself upon Providence, and Providence did not fail him 
herein: for, within a few days after, having encountered the Persian army at 
the river Granicus, he gained a great victory over them, though they were above 
five times his number, which put him in possession, not only of Darius's trea- 
sure at Sardis, but also of all the provinces of Lesser Asia: tor immediately all 
the Grecian cities in those parts declared for him, and, after that, several of the 
provinces made their submission to him, and those which did not were subdued 
by force; and in these transactions was spent the remaining part of the year. 

Before he went into winter-quarters,* he ordered all of his army that had 
married that year to return into Macedonia, and spend the winter with their 
wives, and return again in the spring, appointing tnree captains over them to 
lead them home, and bring them back again at the time appointed; which ex- 
actly agreeing with the Jewish law (Deut. xxiv. 5,) and being without any in- 
stance of the Tike to be found in the usages of any other nation, it is most likely 
Aristotle learned it from the Jew he so much conversed with while in Asia, 
and approving of it as a most equitable usage, communicated it to Alexander, 
while he was his scholar, and that he from hence had the inducement of prac- 
tising it at this time. 

^n. 333. Darius 3.] — ^The next year after in the beginning of the spring,* he 
reduced Phiygia under his obedience, and after that Lycia, Pisidia, P^phylia, 
Paphlagonia, and Cappadocia, and settled all these provinces under the govern- 
ment of such of his followers as he thotrght fit to appoint 

In the interim, Darius was not wanting to prepare for his defence.* The ad 
vice which Memnon the Rhodian then gave him, was to cany the war into 
Macedonia; and a wiser course could not be taken to extricate him out of the 
difficulties he was then involved in: for he would be sure there to have the La- 
cedemonians, and several other of the Grecian states who maligned the Macedo- 
nian power, to join with him; which would soon have brought back Alexander 
out of Asia, to defend his own country. Darius being made fully sensible <rf 
the reasonableness of this advice, resolved to follow it, and therefore committed 
the execution of it to its author, making Memnon admiral of his fleet, and cu>- 
tain-gencral of all his forces that were appointed for this expedition; and Be 
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could not have made a better choice; for he was (he wisesl man and the ablest 
general that Darius had of his side, and for some years had very faithfully ad- 
hered to the Persian interest, and was one of their generals at the bailie of Gra- 
nicus; and, had he been hearkened to by the other generals, the misfortune 
which there happened would have been avoided: for his advice was, not then 
to have hazarded battle, but to have desolated the country through which the 
Macedonians were to march; and, had this been followed, AJeJiander would 
have been forced soon to have returned for want of provisions to support his 
armV' But the rashness and folly of the other generals overbearing what he 
wisely offered, that defeat ensued which opened the way to the ruin of the Per- 
sian empire. However, he did not desert Darius's interest on the misfortune 
of that day; but having gathered up the remains of the Persian army, retreated 
with them first to Miletus, and from thence to Halicamassus, and, lastly, lo the 
isle of Cos, where Darius's commission and the Persian fleet meeting bint he set 
himself on the executing of the design committed to his charge; in order where- 
to be took in Chios and all Lesbos, except Mitylene, purposing next to pass into 
EuJKea, and from thence to have made Greece and Macedonia the seat of tbe 
war. But that city holding out a siege, he there unfortunately died, which 
proved the ruin of that design, and the ruin of the Persian empire was the con- 
sequence of it. For Darius having no other general of valour and wisdoin eoual 
to him for the carrying on of that undertaking, he was fOTced lo drop it. And 
therefore having nottuna: now to depend upon for his defence but hia eastern 
armies,' he drew them altogether at Babylon, lo the number, saith Plutarch, of 
six hundred thousand men, and marched from thence to meet the enemy; which 
Alexander hearing of, made haste through Cilicia to take possession of the slraiti 
which led from that country into Syria, purposing there to expect and fight the 
Persian army: for within those straits there not being room any where lo draw 
up above thirty thousand men in battle array, the Macedonians could there 
bring &U their men to fi^ht, ajid the Pemians scarce the twentieth part of theirs; 
and therefore, should it there come to a battle, they would have no advantage 
of tlieir numbers. Some of the Greeks who followed Darius, seeing the disad- 
vantage he would have in fin;hting in that place, advised him to march back 
iuto the plains of Mesopotamia, and there expect the enemy, where he might 
have room enough to draw up his great army, and bring them all to bear their 
part in the battle; but the flattery of the courtiers, and his adverse fate, would 
not suffer him lo hearken lo this advice; for he was made believe that Alexan- 
der was withdrawing from him, and that therefore he ought to press forward to 
take him, while entangled in those straits, lest otherwise he should escape his 
hands. This drew Darius to fight in those straits, where, being able (o extend 
his front no longer than the Macedonians, by reason of the mountains which 
enclosed him on either side, he could dispose of his great army no olberwise 
than by drawing them up in many lines twie behind the other. But the valour 
of the Macedonians soon breakine; the first line, and that being made to recoil 
upon the second, and that hereby again upon'lhe third, and so on, this did soon 
put the whole Persian army into disorder; and the Macedonians pursuing the 
advantage, by pressing forward upon those that fled, this increased the confu- 
sion, till at length their whole army was driven to a rout; and the crowd which 
was made in the flight of so numerous an army through those narrow passes 
being very great, the greatest number that fell that day were of such as were 
trampled to death by their own men as they pressed to escape. Darius, who 
fought in the first line, with great difficully got out of the rout, and secured 
himself by flight; but all his camp, bag and ba^iage, with his mother, wife, 
and children (which, according to the usage of the Persian kings, were carried 
with him in the campaign.) fell into the enemy's hands, and above one hun- 
dred thousand Persians were lefl dead upon the field of battle. This battle was 
fought at Issus in Cilicia, toward the latter end of the year, about the beginmng 
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of our November: and flie immedinle consequence of il to the sdvanti^ of 
Alexander was, Ihat il settJeii all the provinceE l>ehJDtl him in th*ir subjectioD 
to hitn, and added ail Syria to his former acquisilions, the capital whereof wm 
Damascus. Thither DariuB, before Ihe battle, had sent his treasure and most of 
hiii valuable moveables, with his coacubines. aiid Ihe greatest Dumber of the 
court ladies that followed the camp, under a guard to protect Ihcm. AU these, 
with the town, the governor, as soon as he heard of the Sight of Darius, betray- 
ed unto Alesander, and Parmenio was sent to take possession of the place; 
where, betides a vast treasure in money and plate, he found three hundred and 
tweniy-ninc of Darius's concubines, and a great many other ladies, that were 
the wives or daughters of the principal nobility of Persia, whom he made all 
captives. And among them was Barscna, the widow of Memnon, who being a 
lady of great beauty, as soon a* she came into the sight of Alesander, she made 
B captive of him; for be fell in love with her, and taking her into his bed. bad 
a son by her, called Hercules, who at the age of seventeen, being called for by 
the Macedonians to be their king, was murdered by the treacheiy of Cassander 
and Polyspeichon to prevent it. 

While Parmenio took in Damascus and Cajle-Syria,' Alexander inarcbed 
with the main of his army along the sea-coasts toward Phcenicia. As he ad- 
vanced, all yielded to him, and none more readily than the Sidonians. Eighteen 
years before, Ochus had miserably destroyed that city, and all in it, as hath 
been above related. On bis going back again into Persia, those who by being 
absent on traffic at sea, or on .other occasions, had escaped that massacre, re- 
turned and again built their city. But ever after detesting the Persians for 
their crucltv to il, they were glad of this occasion of shaking oS* Ibeiryoke, , 
and Iheretbre were of the first in those parts that sent to Alexander on bis 
inarch that way to mdce their submission to him. But when he came ta Tyre, 
he there found a slap. As he approached their tenitoties, the Tyriana aent 
ambassadors to him with presents to himself, and provisions for his ■nny: but 
being rather desirous to have peace with him as a friend, than willing to submit 
to him a-* 3 maslcr, wlien ho would have entered their city, Ihe^- denied him 
admittance; which Alexander, now flushed with so many victones, not being 
able to bear, resolved to force them by a siege, and they, on the other hand, 
resolved to stand il out against him. What encouraged them to this resolution, 
was the strength of the place, and the confidence which they had in the assist- 
ance promised them by their allies. For tlie city (hen stood on an island, 
at the distance of half a mile from Ihe shore, and was fortified with a strong 
wall drawn round it, upon the brink of the sea, of one hundred and fifty 
feet in height; and the Carthaginians, who were a powerful state, and then 
masters of the seftB, had engaged to send them succoura in the siege. And 
wJiat gave them this confidence for the war, gave Alexander no lew trouble 
in maalering the difficulties which he found in it; for the city being to situated 
(as I have said,) he had no way of approaching to it far the making of an &»• 
sault, but by caKying a bank from the continent -through the sea to the island 
on which the city stood. 

^a, 332. Darius 4.] — And therefore having resolved at any rate to take that 
city, he resolved on the making of suci a bank to approach it, which he ac- 
complished, with unwearied labour, in seven months' time, and, by meani 
thereof^ trt length took the city. Had he here suffered a baffle, it would have 
conduced much to the sinking of hia credit, and this might have lemened bit 
success every where else in the future progress tJ his a&rs; of which bein^ 
thoroughly sensible, he spared no ^ains to surmount this obstacle, and bj asi^ 
duous application, at last carried his point. To make this bank or caute^ the 
town of Old l^re, which lay on tke continent, furoisbed turn with stones and 
rubbish (for he pulled it all down for this purpose,) and Mount Llbtnua, whiclt 
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b 80 famous in scripture for its cedars, being near, sundiod him with timber for 
the work. And by this means having carried home his causey from llie conti-* 
nent to the island, he there stormed me town and took it. And that bank or 
causey is there still remaining even to this day/ and of the very same lengtli 
as anciently described, that is, of half a mile; whereby what was formerly an 
island at that distance from the shore wat thenceforth made a peninsuhi, and so 
it hath ever since continued. 

The Carthaginians having troubles at home, the Tyrians could not have from 
them that assistance which was promised; however, they fainted not in their 
resolutions of standing to their defence, and therefore, when Alexander sent to 
them ambassadors with terms of peace they threw them into the sea, and went 
on with the war. But many of them, for fear of the worst, sent their wives 
and children to Carthage. They had in their city a brazen statue or colossus 
of Apollo, of a great height This formerly belonged to the city of Gela in 
Sicily: the Carthaginians having taken Gela in the year 405,' sent it to Tyre, 
their mother city, where it was set up and worshipped by the Tyrians. During 
this siege, a fancy taking them, upon a dream which some one among them had 
to this purpose, fiiat Apollo was about to leave them, and go over to Alexander, 
for the preventing hereof, they chained this statue with golden chains to the 
altar of Hercules, thinking thereby forcibly to detain this their god from going 
from them. To such ridiculous imaginations and superstitions was the reugion 
of those times degenerated. But whatever confidence they might then place 
in their false gods, the oracles of the true God having destinated them to de- 
struction, this became their fate. For although what is predicted of the destruc- 
tion of Tyre by Isaiah, chap, xxiii. and by Ezekiel, chap. xxvi. — xxviii. was in 
part verified in the destruction of that city by Nebuchadneszar, yet there are 
aeveral particulars in these prophecies which seem applicable to this only. For 
Nebuchadnezzar's devastation reached no further than Old Tyre; those that 
were in the island escaped that ruin. But the desolation of both is plainly 
threatened in some parts of these prophecies, that is, of that which stood on the 
island as well as that which was on the continent; and this Alexander only ef- 
fected. Old Tyre he wholly demolished to make his causey to the New; by 
the means of which, having taken that new town, he burnt it down to the 
ground, and destroyed or enslaved aU the inhabitants: eight thousand he slew 
in the sackage of the town, and two thousand of those he took prisoners he 
caused to be crucified. Those who were before sent to Carthage escaped this 
ruin, and a great number were saved by the Sidonians,' and secretly conveyed 
away in their ships, on the taking of theplace; all the rest, to the number of 
thirty thousand, were sold for slaves. The cruelty to the two thousand who 
were crucified, was unworthy of a generous conqueror. This Alexander did to 
gratify his rage, for being so long detained before the place, and there so tsf 
liantly resisted; but afterward, to palliate the matter, he gave out, that it was 
done by way of just revenge upon them, for their murdering their masters, and 
that, being slaves by origin, crucifixion was the punishment proper for them. 
This depended upon an old story: for some ages before,^ the slaves of Tyre 
having made a conspiracy against their masters, murdered them all in one night 
(save only Strato, whom his slave aecretly saved,) and marrying their mis- 
tresses, continued masters of the town; and from them the present Tyrians be- 
ing descended, Alexander pretended thus to revenge on them the minrder com- 
mitted by their proeenitors some ages before; and, to make it look the more 
plausible, he saved dl the family of Strato, as not being involved in that guilt, 
and, among them, Azelmelic their king, who was of it, and continued the crown 
still to him and his family, after he had again repeopled the place: for, having 
thus ridded it of its former inhabitants, he jdanted it anew with colonies drawB 
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of our Novemben and the immediate consequence of it to the advantage of 
Alexander was, that it settled all the provinces behind him in their subjection 
to hira, and added all Syria to his former acquisitions, the capital whereof was 
Damascus. Thither Darius, before the battle, had sent his treasure and most of 
his valuable moveables, with his concubines, and the greatest number of the 
court ladies that followed the camp, under a guard to protect them. All these, 
with the town, the governor, as soon as he heard of the flight of Darius, betray- 
ed unto Alexander, and Parmenio was sent to take possession of the place; 
where, besides a vast treasure in money and plate, he found three hundred and 
twenty-nine of Danus's concubines, and a great many other ladies, that were 
the wives or daughters of the principal nobility of Persia, whom he made all 
captives. And among them was Barsena, the widow of Memnon, who being a 
lady of great beauty, as soon as she came into the sight of Alexander, she made 
a captive of him; for he fell in love with her, and taking her into his bed, had 
a son by her, called Hercules, who at the age of seventeen, being called for by 
the Macedonians to be their king, was murdered by the treachery of Cassander 
and Polysperchon to prevent it. 

While Parmenio took in Damascus and Ccele-Syria,' Alexander marched 
with the main of his army along the sea-coasts toward Phoenicia. As he ad- 
vanced, all yielded to him, and none more readily than the Sidoniana. Eighteen 
years before, Ochus had miserably destroyed that city, and all in it» as hath 
been above related. On his going back again into Persia, those who by being 
absent on traffic at sea, or on other occasions, had escaped that massacre, re- 
turned and again built their city. But ever afler detesting the Persians for 
their cruelty to it, they were glad of this occasion of shaking off their yoke, 
and therefore were of the first in those parts that sent to Alexander on his 
march that way to make their submission to him. But when he came to Tyre, 
he there found a stop. As he approached their territories, the Tyrians sent 
ambassadors to him witli presents to himself, and provisions for his army: but 
being rather desirous to have peace with him as a friend, than willing to submit 
to him as a master, when he would have entered their city, they denied him 
admittance; which Alexander, now flushed with so many victories, not being 
able to bear, resolved to force them by a siege, and they, on the other hano, 
resolved to stand it out against him. What encouraged them to this resolution, 
was the strength of the place, and the confidence which they had in the assist- 
ance promised them by their allies. For tlie city then stood on an island, 
at the distance of half a mile from the shore, and was fortified with a strong 
wall drawn round it, upon the brink of the sea, of one hundred and fiffy 
feet in height; and the Carthaginians, who were a powerful state, and then 
masters of the seas, had engaged to send them succours in the siege. And 
what gave them this confidence for the war, gave Alexander no less trouble 
in mastering the difficulties which he found in it; for the city being so situated 
(as I have said,) he had no way of approaching to it for the making of an as* 
sault, but by carrying a bank from the continent through the sea to the island 
on which the city stood. 

^n. 332. Darius 4.] — And therefore having resolved at any rate to take that 
city, he resolved on the making of such a bank to approach it, which he ac- 
complished, with unwearied labour, in seven months' time, and, by means 
thereof, at length took the city. Had he heie suffered a baffle, it would have 
conduced much to the sinking of his credit, and this might have lenened his 
success every where else in the future progress of his a&irs; of which being 
thoroughly sensible, he spared no pains to surmount this obstacle, and by assi- 
duous application, at last carried his point. To make this bank or causey^ the 
town of Old Tyre, which lay on the continent, furnished him with stones and 
rubbish (for he pulled it all down for this purpose,) and Mount Libinut, which 

1 Diodor. tie. Ub. 17. Plnurch. ta Altxaadro. a OttrUoa, Ub. 4. ArriCD. tSb,% Jomtbm, lib. 11. •. S; 
JuUa. Ub. II. ^^ 
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is so famous in scripture for its cedars, being near, supplied him with timber for 
the work. And by this meanB having carried home his causey from flie conti- 
nent to the island, lie there stoFracd the town and look it. And that bank or 
causey is there still remaining even to this day,' and of the rery same lengtU 
as anciently described, that is, of half a mile; whereby what was formeriy an 
island at that distance from the shore was thenceforth made a peninsula, and so 
it hath ever since continued. 

The Carthaginians having troubles at home, the Tyrians could not have from 
them that assistance which was promised; however, tbey fainted not in their 
' ■■ B of standing to their defence, and therefore, when Alexander sent to 



them ambassadors with terms of peace they threw them into the sea, and went 
on with the war. But maoy 01 them, for fear of the worat, sent tiieir wives 
and children to Carthage. They had in their city a brazen statue or colossus 



of Apollo, of a great height. This formerly belonged to the city of Gela in 
Sicily: the Carlhagiaians having takeo Gela in the year 405,' sent it to Tyre, 
their mother city, where it was set up and worshipped by the Tyrians. During 
this siege, a fancy taking them, upon a dream which sonie one among them Jiaa 
to this purpose, Uiat ApoHo was about to leave them, and go over to Alexander, 
for the preventing hereof, they chained this statue with golden chains to the 
altar of Hercules, thinking thereby forcibly to detain this their god from going 
from them. To such ridiculous imaginations and superstitions was the lehgioa 
of those times degenerated. But whatever confidence they might then place 
in their false gods, the oracles of the true God having deslinated them to de- 
struction, this became their fate. For although what is predicted of the destruc- 
tion of Tyre by Isaiah, chap, xxiii. and by Ezekiel, chap. xrvi. — ixviii. was in 
part verified in the destruction of that city by Nebuchadnezzar, yet there art 
several particulars in these prophecies which seem applicable to this only. For 
Nebuchadnezzar's devastation reached no further than Old Tyre; those that 
were in the island escajied that ruin. But the desolation of both is plainly 
threatened in some parts of these prophecies, that is, of that which stood on the 
island as well as that which was on the continent; and this Alexander only ef- 
fected. Old Tyre he wholly demolished to make his causey to the New; by 
the means of which, having taken that new town, he burnt it down to the 
ground, and destroyed or enslaved all the inhabitants: eight thousand he slew 
in the sackage of the town, and two thousand of those he took prisoners he 
caused to be crucified. Those who were before sent to Carthage escaped this 
ruin, and a great number were saved by the Sidonians,' and secretly conveyed 
away in their ships, on the taking of the place; all the rest, to the number of 
thirty thousand, were sold for slaves. The cruelly to the two thousand who 
were crucified, was unworthy of a generous conqueror. This Alexander did to 
gratify his rage, for being bo long detained before the place, and there so va- 
liantly resisted; but afterward, to palliate the matter, he gave out, that it was 
done byway of Just revenge upon them, for their murdering their masters, and 
that, being slaves by origin, crucifixion was the punishment proper for tfiem. 
This depended upon an old story: for some ages before,* the slaves of Tyre 
having made a conspiracy against their masters, murdered them all in one night 
(save only Strata, whom his slave secretly saved,) and marrj-ing their mis- 
tresses, cMitinued masters of the town; and from Ihem the present Tyrians be- 
ing descended, Alexander pretended thus to revenge on them the murder com- 
mitted by their progenitors some ages before; and, to make it look the more 
plausible, he saved all the family of Strato, as not being involved in that guilt, 
and, among them, Azelmelic their king, who was of it, and continued the crown 
still to him and his family, after he had again repeopled the place: for, hs^ng 
thus ridded it of its former inhabitants, he planted it anew with colonies drawa 
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from the neighbouring places, and from thence would be esteemed the founder 
of that city, though in truth he was the cruel destroyer of it. 

On his taking uiis city he unchained Apollo, rendered thanks to hhn for hi* 
intentions of coming over to him, sacrificed to Hercules, and did a great many 
other superstitious K>llies, which were reckoned as acts of religion in those 
days, and then marched toward Jerusalem. 

For the Tynans, being wholly given to merchandize, and neglecting husband- 
ry, were mostly supplied with provisions by their neighbours; and Gralilee,* Sa- 
maria, and Judea, being the countries firom which they were chiefly furnished 
Alexander, when he sat down before Tyre, was forced to seek for his provisions 
from the same quarters; and, therefore, sent out his commissaries to require the 
inhabitants to submit to him, and furnish him with all necessaries for the sup- 
port of his army. The Jews pleaded their oath to Darius;* by which thinking 
themselves obliged not to own any new master, so long as he lived, would not 
obey his commands. This exceedingly angered Alexander, who in the flush 
of his late victories thinking all ought to submit to him, could bear no contradic- 
tion herein. And therefore, as soon as he had done with Tyre, he marched 
against Jerusalem, with intention to punish the Jews as severely as he had the 
Tyrians, for not obeying his commands. In this distress, Jaddua the high-priest, 
who had then the immediate government of that people under the Persians, 
being in great perplexity, ai^d all Jerusalem with him, they had no other course 
to take, but to fling themselves upon God's protection, and implore his mercy 
to them for their deliverance from this danger, and, therefore, m order hereto, 
they made their devout addresses unto him with sacrifices, oblations, and pray- 
ers. By which God, being moved to compassion toward them, directed Jaddua; 
in a vision of the night, to go out and meet the conqueror in hifl pontifical robes, 
with the priests attending him in their proper habits, and all the people in white 
gaiments. Jaddua, in obedience hereto, the next day went forth in the manner 
directed, with the priests and people ranged as in a sacred procession, and all 
habited as the vision commanded, and advancing to a place called Sapha' (an 
eminence without Jerusalem, which commanded a prospect of all the countiy 
round, as well as of the city and temple of Jerusalem,) there waited tifie com- 
ing of Alexander, and, on his approach, met him in this pompous and solemn 
manner. As soon as the king saw the high-priest in this manner coming towaid 
him, he was struck with a profound awe at the spectacle, and« hastening for- 
ward, bowed down to him, and saluted him with a religious veneration, to the 
great surprise of all that attended him, especially of the Syrians and Phceni- 
cians, who expected nothing less than that Alexander should have destroyed 
this people as he had tlie Tyrians; and they came thither with an eager desiie, 
out of the hatred they had to them, to bear a part in the execution^ White all 
stood amazed at this behaviour, which was so much contrary to their expecta- 
tions, Parmenio asked the king the reason of it, and how it came to pass, that 
he, whom all adored, should pay such adoration to the Jewish high-priest; to 
which he answered, that he did not pay that adoration to him, but to that Grod 
whose priest he was. For that, when he was at Dio in Macedonia, and there 
deliberating with himself how he should carry on his war against the Persians, 
and was in much doubt about the undertaking, this very person, and in this 
very habit, appeared to him in a dream, and encouraged him to Ity aside all 
thoughtfulness and diffidence about this matter, and pass boldly over into Asia, 
promising him that God would be his guide in the expedition, and give him the 
empire of the Persians; and that therefore, on his seeing this person, and know- 
ing him by his habit, as well as by his shape and countenance, that he was the 
very same that appeared to him at Dio, he assured himself from hence, that he 
made the present war under the conduct of God, and should certainly, by his 

1 Acts zii. 30. S Joiiepbttt« lib. 1. c 6. 
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assistance, conquer Darius, and overthrow the Persian, em pi re, and succeed in ' 
sll thinea concerning it according to his desire; and that therefore, in the person 
of this nis higb-prieat, he paid adoralion unlo him. Hereon, lurning again (o 
Jaddua, he kindly embraced him, and entered Jerusalem with liim in a friendly ' 
manner, and offered sacrifices to God in the temple; where Jaddua having shown *! 
him the prophecies of Daniel,' which predicted the overtlirow of the Perwan j 
empire by a Grecian king, he went from thence with the greater assurance of " 
success in his farther carrying on of the war, not doubling, but that he was the 
person meant by those prophecies. All which particulars rendering him kindly 
affecled lo the Jews, he called them together when he was on his departure, and 
bid them ask what they had lo desire of him. Whereon they having petitioned 
him, that they might enjoy the freedom of their country, laws, and religion, and 
be exempted eveiy seventh year from paying any tribute, because in that year, 
according to their law, they neilher sowed nor reaped, Alexander readily 
granted them all this request; which brought another very troublesome solicita- 
tion upon him. 

For he was scarce gone out of Jerusalem, but he was accosted by the Sama- 
ritans,' who met bim in great pomp and parade, and prayed him, that he would 
honour also their city and temple with bis presence. These are Josephus's 
words; and they plainly prove, that the temple which they inviled Alexander 
to must have been built long before ttiat brae, and not by leave from hira, 
while he was at the siem of Tyre, as he elsewhere by mistake relates. For if it 
had not been built, but by leave from him while at that siege, the first founda- 
tions of it could scarce have been laid by this time. For the siege of Tyre lasted 
only seven months, and immediately from the taking of it he came lo Jerusa- 
lem. The same Josephus indeed tells us, that Alexander from Tyre went im- 
mediately to Gaza, and did not, till after two months more spent in the taking 
of that city, come to Jerusalem. But herein he must be again mistaken:' for 
Jerusalem lying in the way from Tyre to Gaza, it is by no means likely, that 
Alexander snouTd from Tyre go directly to Gaza, then passing by Jerusalem, 
and after return three or four days' march with all his army back again to that 
city; or that he should at all think it safe to begin the siege of Gaza, while such 
a city as Jerusalem was left unlaken behind him: and moreover, all that write 
of the life and actions of Alexander, tells us, that from the taking of Gaza, he 
went directly into Egypt. And, therefore, taking it for certain, that his pro- 
gress was from Tyre to Jenualem, and from thence to Gaza, i have related it 
in this order. However, supposing i( were otherwise, there would hereby be only 
two months more added to the seven above mentioned for the building of this 
temple, the siege of Gaza lasting no longer; and this would not much mend (he 
matter, it being as improbable that such a temple could be built in nine months 
as in seven. When the Jews refused to obey that summons, which Alexander 
sent them from Tyre to submit to him,* these Samaritans readily complied with 
it, and, to ingratiate themselves the more with him, sent eight Inousand of their 
men to assist bim in that siege; and, valuing themselves upon this merit, thought 
they had a much better title lo his favour than the Jews, and therefore, finding 
how well the Jews had fared, thought they might obtain at least the same, if 
not much greater grants from hira; and, in order hereto, made this procession lo 
invite him to their city, and the eight thousand Samaritans that were in Alex- 
ander's army joined with them herein. Alexander answered them kindly, tell- 
ing them, that he was hastening into. Egypt, and had not then time to spare; but 
that when he should come back agmo, he would comply with their desires as 
far as his affairs would permit. They then requested of him to be discharged 
from paying tribute on the seventh year. Hereon Alexander asked them, 
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-whether they were Jews? for to them only had he granted this privilege. To thif 
they answered, that they were Hebrews, who, observing the same law as the 
Jews did, neither reaped nor sowed in that year, and he having, for this reason, 
granted the Jews this mimunity, they desired of him, that, having the same plea 
for it, they might have the same grant also. Alexander, not being then at lei- 
sure to make full inquiry into this matter, referred this also to his return, telling 
tham, that then he would fully inform himself as to what they proposed, and 
would do therein what should be reasonable, and then marched on to Gaza. 

On his arrival at that city,* he found it strongly garrisoned under one of Da- 
rius's eunuchs, named Betis, who being a very vaiiant man, and very faithful 
to his master, defended it to the utmost; and it being the inlet into Egypt, 
Alexander could not pass thither till he had taken it. This necessitated him to 
set down before it; and notwithstanding that the utmost of militarv skill, and 
the utmost of vigour and application, was made use of in the assailing of the 
place, yet it cost Alexander and all his army two months' time before they could 
master it. The stop which this did put to his intended march into Egypt, and 
two dangerous wounds which he received in the siege, provoked his anger to 
that degree, that, on his taking the place, he treated the commander and all 
else that he found in it with inexcusable cruelty. For having slain ten thou- 
sand of the men, he sold all the rest with their wives and children into slaveiy; 
and when Betis was brought to him (whom they took alive in that assault 
wherein they carried the place,) instead of treating him in a manner suitable 
to his valour and fidelity, as a generous conqueror ought to have done, he or- 
dered his heels to be bored, and a cord to be drawn though them, and caused 
him thereby to be tied to the hinder part of a chariot, and dragged round the 
city till he died, bragging, that herein he imitated his progenitor Achilles, who, 
as Homer has it, thus dragged Hector round the walls of Troy. But that was 
a barbarous act in the example, and much more so in the imitation: for it was 
only Hector's dead carcass that Achilles dragged round Troy; but Alexander 
thus treated Betis while alive, and thus made him die in a cruel manner, for no 
other cause, but that he faithfully and valiantly served his master in the post 
committed to his charge: which was deserving of a reward even from an ene- 
my, rather than of so cruel a punishment; and Alexander whould have acted 
accordingly, had he made the true principles of virtue and generosity, rather 
than the fictions of Homer, the rule of his actions. But that young conqueror, 
having the Iliads of this poet in great admiration, always carried them with 
him, laid them under his pillow when he slept, and read in them on all leisure 
opportunities, and therefore, finding Achilles to be the great hero of that poem, 
he thought every thing said of him in it worthy of his imitation, and the rea- 
diest way to make him an hero also; and the vanity of being thought such, and 
the eager desire which he had of making his name in like manner to be cele- 
brated in after ages, was the main impulsive cause of all his undertakings. 
But, in reality, were all his actions duly estimated, he could deserve no other 
character than that of the great cut-throat of the age in which he lived. But 
the folly of mankind, and the error of historians, is such, that they usually 
make the actions of war, bloodshed, and conquest, the subject of their highest 
encomiums, and those their most celebrated heroes that most excel therein. In 
a righteous cause, and the just defence of a man's country, all actions of valour 
are indeed just reasons of praise; but in all other cases, victory and conquest 
are no more than murder and rapine; and every one is to be detested, as Urn 
greatest enemy to mankind, that is most active herein. Those only are bm 
heroes, who most benefit the worid by promoting the peace, welfare, and good 
of mankind; but such as oppress it with the slaughter of meif, the desolation 
of countries, the burning of cities, and the other calamities which attend war, 
are the scourges of God, the Attilas of the age in which tfiey live, and the 
greatest plagues and calamities that can happen to it, and which are neyctr.ient 
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into the world but for tlie punishmeat of it; and therefore ought, as such, to be 
prayed againBl, and detested by all mankind. To make these the subject of 
praise nnd panegyric, is to lay ill examples before princes, as if such oppres- 
sions of mankind were the Iruesl ways lo honour and glory. And we knew 
a late prince, who, having broke through treaties, leagues, and oaths, to rob his 
neighbours of their territories, gave no other reason for the war, but that it was 
for his glory. And it is too plain, that the like vain and false notions of gd*. 
ing glory in this way, is that grand impulse upon the minds of princes, which 
moves them lo most of those destructive wars upon each other, whereby- the 
peace of the world h so often disturbed, and sucb great mischiefs and cala- 
mities brought upon manktod- 

As soon as Alexander had finished the siege of Gaza, and settled a garrison t 

there,' he marched directly for Egypt, and on the seventh day after arrived at * 

Peiusium, where he was met by great numbers of Egyptians, who thither | 

flocked to him to own him for tlieir sovereign, and mave their submission to < , 
hira; for their hatred to the Persians was such, that they were glad of any new 
comer that would deliver them from that insolence and indignity with which 
they treated them and their rehgion. For how bad soever any religion may 
be (and a worse than that of the Egyptians could scarce any where be con- 
trived,) yet as long as it is their national religion, no nation will tiear affront 
and indignity to be offered to it; and nothing usually provokes a people more 
than such a treatment. Ochus had slain their god Apis in a manner of indig- 
nity, the most affronting that could be offered to them, or their religion; and 
the Persians whom he left to govern the country carried on the humour of treat- 
ing them in the same manner; which raised their indignation against Ihem to 
so great a height, that when Amyntas came thither a little l>efore but with a 
handful of men, they were all ready to have joined with him, for the driving 
of the Persians out of the country. This -Imyntas having revolted from Alex- 
ander to Darius, was one of the commanders of the mercenary Greeks at the 
battle of IssuB,' from whence having brought off four thousand of his men, he 
got to Tripoli in Syria, and havipg seized as many of the ships which he found 
there as would serve his purpiw'^p be burned the rest, and sailed thence, first to 
Cyprus, and then to Pelasium in Egypt, and aiezed that place: for, coming 
thiiher under pretence of a commission from Darius to be governor of Egypt, 
in the room ofsaboces the fonner governor, who was slain at Issus, he, by this 
means, got ^uiet admission thilhen but as soon as he had made himself master 
of that strong fortress, fie declared his intentions of seizing Egypt for himself, 
and driving the Persians thence; and great numbers of the Egyptians, out of 
hatred to the Petsians, readily joined with him for this purpaie; wbereon he 
marched dlr<wtly for Memphis, the capital of that kingdom, and in the first bat- 
tle which Jic had with the Persians, he got the victory, and shut them up within 
the M-aflf of that city. But after this success, Amyntas permitting his soldiers 
to sl/ag]fle for the plundering of the country, the Persians took the advaotage 
of sallying upon them, while thus scattered, and cut them all off to a man, and 
Amyntas with them. However, this did not quell the aversion which the 
Egyptians bore the Persians, but rather increased it. So that, when Alexandei 
entered that country, he found the people universally disposed to receive him 
w^ith open arms; and therefore, he had no sooner reached their borders, but 
multitudes of them came thither to him to welcome him into the country, and 
make their submission to him. For he coming thither with a victorious army, 
■was thereby enabled to ^ve them thorough protection, which they could not so 
well promise themselves from Amyntas: and, therefore, on his approach, they 
immediately, without reserve, all declared for him: whereon Me7,»ua, who com- 
manded at Memphis for Darius, seeing it in vain to struggle against such a 
power, submitted also, and opening the gates of that city to the conqueror, 
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yielded up all to him: whereby, without any farther opposition, he became fbrtb« 
with master of the whole country. 

From Memphis he projected a journey to the temple of Jupiter Hammon, 
which was situated among the sands and deserts of Libya, at the distance of 
two hundred miles from Egypt For Ham* the son of Noah, as he was the 
first planter of F^pt and Libya ailer the flood, so he became, in the idolatrous 
aees that after f(3lowed, the great sod of those countries; and there being an 
island of about ^we miles' bres^th of firm land among those deserts of sand, they 
there built a temple to him. He was the same whom the Greeks called Jupiter, 
and the Egyptians Ammon; and hence it is, that the city in Egypt whicn the 
scriptures call No Ammon' (that is, the city of Ham or Ammon,^ is by the 
Greeks called Diospohs (that is, the city of Jupiter.) AHertimes aid ' put the 
Egyptian name and the Greek name both together, and called him Jupiter Ham- 
mon. Alexander's journey to this temple was upon a design veiy foolish and 
vain-glorious, and, according to the religion of those times, altogether as impi- 
ous. For finding in Homer, and other fables of ancient times, that most of 
their heroes were described as sons of some god or other, and aiming to be 
celebrated a hero, as well as they, he would be thought the son of a god also, 
and, havinj^ chosen Jupiter Hammon to be his father in this farce, he sent mes- 
sengers before,'^ to corrupt the priests, to cause him to be declared the son of 
that god by their oracle, when he should come to consult it, and then followed 
after to receive the honour of that declaration. 

In his way thither,* observing a place over against the island of Pharus on the 
sea-coast, which he thought a very convenient place for a new city, he there 
built Alexandria, which thenceforth became the capital of that kingdom: for it 
having a very convenient port, and the Mediterranean before it, and the Kde 
and the Red Sea behind it, by virtue of these advantages it drew to it the trade 
both of the East and the West, and thereby soon grew up to be one of the most 
flourishing cities of the world. But trade having taken another current in these 
latter ages, on the finding out of the way tx> India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
it is now degenerated into a poor villa^,' by the Turks called Scanderia, re- 
markable for nothing else but that it still shows «ome of the ruins of what it 
anciently was. Alexander, in the building of thib city, made use of Deno- 
crates for his architect,* whose name had been made fanK>us in that art by his re- 
building the temple of Diana at Ephesus, which had been burned by Erostratus; 
and having, by his advice, drawn a plan of the city, and set out its wmllfl', 
^tes, and stieets, he left him to perfect the work accoiding to it, and went on 
his joumcrf to the temple of Jupiter Hammon. It was hvm thence at the dis- 
tance of one thousand six hundred furlones (that is, two hundred of our mUes,) 
and most of the way was through sandy deserts; in which he did nm two great 
hazards, the first, of being overwhelmed by the sands, and the other, of perish- 
ing for want of water. By the former, Cambyses lost an army of fi^ Uiousand 
men in these deserts (as hath been above related,) and by the latter he hM like 
to have been lost himself, and all with him, but that they were miraculously te- 
lieved by a shower of rain, when they were iust ready to faint to death for 
want of it. And, indeed, all his other undertakings were of a piece with this, 
they being all a series of bold, rash, and dangerous actions, in which he must 
have perished an hundred times over, had not Providence in as miraculous a 
manner as now preserved him through all of them, for the bringing to pass of thote 
events which he was designed for. Having, on his coming to the temple, theio 
paid his devotions, and received fixMn the oracle the declaration of his being Jupi- 
ter's son, which he went thither for, he returned in great triumph with that titic, 
and thenceforth in all his letters, orders and decrees, styled himidf King Alex* 
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ander, son of Jupiter Ammoii, giving it out that this god begot him on Olym- 
piaa hig mother in the shape of a serpent. But while he prided himself in the 
honour which he vainly assumed hereon, every body else despised him for the 
folly of it; however he persisted in it, did many acts of violence and cruelty 
to mate it pass upon others, and suffered it to grow upon him with his pros- 
perity so far, as at length to affect the being thought a god himself, till in the 
conclusion, when Providence had no more for him to do, his death showed bun 
to be a mortal like other men. 

In his return he came again to Alexandria, and took care to people his new 
city with colonies drawn thither from many other places,' among which were 
many of the Jews, to whom he gave great privileges,' not only allowing them 
the use of their own laws and religion, but also admitting them equaUy into 
the same franchises and liberties with the Macedonians themNelvea whom he 
planted there; and then, departing from thence, he returned to Memphis, and 
wintered in that place. 

It is remarljed by Varro, that, at the time that Alexander built Alexandria ia 
Egypt, the use of the papyrus for writing on was first found out in that coun- 
try. The papyrus,' in its proper signification, is a sort of great bulrush growing 
in the marshes of Egypt near the Nile. It runs up in a triangular stalk to the 
height of abont fii\een feet, and is usually a foot and a half in circumference, 
and sometimes more. When the outer skin is taken off, there are next several 
films or inner skins, one within another, and naturally portable from each other. 
These, when separated, and flaked from the stalk, made the paper which the 
ancients used, and which from the name of the tree that bore it, they called also 
papyrus. The manner how it was fitted for use may be seen in the llth and 
12th chapters of the 13th book of Pliny's Natural History, and the book enti- 
tled De Pi^yro, which Giiilandinus hath written by way of comment upon them. 
But the clearest and best account hereof is given ua by Salmasius, in his com- 
ment on the life of Firmus in Vopiscus, who was one of the writers of the His- 
toria Augusta. From this papyrus it is, that what we now make use of to write 
upon hath also the name of paper,' though of quite another nature from the an- 
cient papyrus of the Egyptians, Many other devices were made use of in for- 
mer times to find fit materials to write upon. Hiny tells us," that the ancientest 
way of writing was upon the leaves of the paim tree. Afterward they made 
use of the inner bark of a tree for this purpose;' which inner bark being in 
Latin called Liber, and in Greek i-si'i; from hence a book hath ever since, in 
the Latin language, been called Liber, and in the Greek t.L^-i. because their 
books anciently consisted of leaves made of such inner barks. And the Chi- 
nese still make use of such inner barki, or rinds of trees, to write upon, as 
some of their books brought into Europe plainly show. Another way made 
use of among the Greeks and Romans, and which was as ancient as Homer {for 
he makes mention of it in his poems,) was to write on tables of wood covered 
over with wax.' On these they wrote with a bodkin or style of iron, with which 
they engraved their letters on the wax; and hence it is that the different way 
of men's writings or compositions are called different styles. This way wa* 
moatlv made use of in the writing of letters or epistles; hence such epistles 
are in Latin called Tabellie,' and the carriers of them Tahellarii.' When their 
epistles were thus written, they tied the tables together with a thread or string, 
setting their seal upon the knot, and so sent them to the party to whom they 
were directed, who, cutting the string, opened and read them. But, on the in- 
vention of Uie Egyptian papyris for this use,' all the other ways of writing 
■were soon superseded; no material till then invented being more convenient to 
write upon than this. And therefore, when Ptolemy Philadelphus,* king of 
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Egypt, Bet up to make a ^at Hbraiy, and to gather all eorts of books into it, Ii« 
caused them to be all copied out on this sort of paper. And it was exported 
also for the use of other couatriea, till Eumenes, king of Fergamus, endeavour- 
ing to erect a library at Pergamus, *hich should outdo that at Alexandria, oc- 
casioned a prohibition to be put upon the exportation of that commodity. For 
the Ptolemy,' that then reigned in Egypt not liking that his library should be 
outdone by any other, to put a stop To Eumenes' emulation in this particular, 
forbade the carrying any more piqia- out of Egypt, thinking that, without it, he 
could no farther multiply his books. This put Eumenea upon the invention of 
making books of parclimeat, and on them he thenceforth copied out such of the 
works of learned men, as he afterward put into his library; and hence it is,' 
that parchroetit is called Peigamcna in Latin; that is, from the city of Purgamus 
in Z^esser Asia, where it was first used for this purpose among the Greeks, For 
that Eumenes, on this occasion, first invt^nted the making of parchment cannot 
be true: for in Isaiah,' Jeremiah,' Eiekiel,' and other parts of the holy scrip- 
tures, many ages before the time of Eumenes, we find mention made of rolls 
of writing; and who can doubt but that these rolls were of parchment' And 
It must be acknowledged that the authentic copy of the taw, which Hilkiah 
found in the temple' aiid sent to king Josiah, was of this material; none other 
wed for writing, esceptjna parchment only, being of so durable a nature, as to 
lut from Moses' time till then (which was eight hundred and thirty years.) 
And it is said by Diodortis Siculus.' that the Persians of old wrote all their re* 
cords on skins. And Herodotus" tells us of sheep-skins and goat-^ns made 
use of in writing by the ancient lonians, many hundreds of years before Eu- 
menes' time. And can any one think, that these skins were not dressed and 
prepared for this use, in the same manner as parchmenti were in the aftertimes, 
though perchance not so artificially? It is possible Eumenes might have tbwid 
out a better way of dressing them for this use at Pergamus, and perchance it 
thenceforth became the chief trade of the place to make them; and either of 
these ia reason enough, from Pergamus, to call them PergamenEE. These were 
found so useful for records and books, by reason of their durableness, that most 
of the ancient manuscripts we now have are written in them. But, from the 
time that noble -art of prmting hath been invented, the paper which is made of 
the paste of linen rags is that which hath been generally made use of, both in 
writug and in printing, as being the most convenient for both; and the use of 
parchment hath been most appropriated to records, registers, and instruments 
of law, for which, by reason of its durableness, it is most fit The invention 
of making this sort of paper Mr. Hay puU very late: for he telU us. in his Her^ 
bal.* that it was not known in Germany till ^e year of our Lord 1470; that 
then, two men, named Antony and Michael, brought this art first to Basil, out 
of Galicia in Spain, and that from thence it was learned and brought into use 
by the rest of the Germans. But there must be a mistake in this; there being 
both printed books, as well as raanuscripla, of this sort of paper, which are cer- 
tainly ancientet than the year M70. There u extant a book called Catholicon," 
written by Jacobus de Janua, a monk, printed on paper at Menlz in Germany. 
Anno 1460; and therefore the Germans must have had the use of this sort of 
paper long before the time that Mr. Ray saith. And there are manuscript* 
written on this sort of paper that are much ancienter, as may be especially evi- 
denced in several registers within this realm, where the daten of the inab7i< 
menta or acts registered prove the time. There is, in the bishop's reristry at 
Norwich, a register book of wills, oil made of paper, wherein registrations are 
made which bear date so high up as the year of our Lord 1370, just one hun- 
dred years before the time that Mr. Ray swlh the use of it begun in Germany. 
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And I bave seen a registration of some acts of John Cranden, prior of Ely, 
made upon paper, which beam date in ihe fourteenth year of King Edward 11., 
that is, Anno Domini 1321). This inventioit «eem» to have been brought out of 
the east; for most of the old manuscripts in Arabic, and the other oriental lan- 
guafea which ve have from tlience, are written in Ibis sort of paper; and aome 
of them are certainly much ancienter than any of the times here mentioned 
about this matter. But we often find them written on paper made of the paste 
of silk, aa well as of linen. It is most likely, the Saracens of Spain first brought 
it out of the east into that country; of which Galicia being a province, it might 
from thence, according to Mr. Ray, have been first brought into Germany; but 
it must have been much earlier than the time he says. 

Ptolemy the astronomer being an Egyptian, and a native of Alexandria, be* 

E'na the reign of Alexander over the ea-st from the building of this city. And 
ire ends the reign of Darius and the Persian empire; and therefore I will here 
alio end this book. 



BOOK vin. 

JJn. 331. ^!ex. 1.] — Alexander, while he wintered at Memphis, settled the 
affairs of Egypt. The military command he intrusted only with his Macedoni- 
an*,' dividing the country into several districts, under each of which he placed 
lieutenants, independent of each other, not thinking it safe to commit the whole 
military power of that large and populous country into one man'« hands. But 
the civil government he placed wholly in Doloaapes, an Egyptian: for his in- 
tentions being, that the country should still be governed by its own laws and 
usages, he thought a native, who was best acquainted with them, the properest 
for this charge. And that the finishing of his new city Alexandria' (so called 
from his name) might be carried on with the more expedition and success, he 
appointed Cleomenes to be his supervisor in that worlc, who continued many 
years in this charge; and hence it is, that in Justin^ he is said to be the founder 
of that city. He was of Naucratis,* a Grecian city in Egypt, there built by a 
colony of the Milesians in times long before past.' Alexander did also set him 
over ttie tribute of Arabia; but, being a very wicked man, he abused both these 
trusts, to the great oppression of all that were under him, till at length he re- 
ceived the juat reward of all his evil deeds in an ignominious death: for Ptolemy, 
aAer he had possessed himself of Egypt, finding him plotting against him lor 
the interest of Perdiccaa.' caused him to be executed for it. There is extant 
a letter of Alexander's lo him of a veiy odd nature: for therein commanding 
him, on the death of Hephestion, to build two temples to that favourite, one in 
Alexandria, and the other in the island of Pharus adjoining, to excite his dili- 
gence herein, he promiseth him such a pardon as the pope often gives to his 
deluded votaries, that is.' of all his evil deeds, past, present, and lo come. But. 
this did not save him irom the just vengeance which Providence at length, by 
the hand of Ptolemy, brought up<ni him for all his wicked and unjust actions. 

When Alexander had thus disposed of all matters in Egypt, the spring draw- 
ing on, he hastened toward the east to find out Darius. In the way,' on his 
returning to Pidestine, he had an account from thence which very much dis- 
pleased him. On his going from that country into Egypt, he had made Andro- 
raachus, a special favourite of his, governor of Syria and Paleatine; on whose 
coming to Samaiia, to settle some matters there, the Samaritans mutinied against 
him, and rising in a tumult, set fire to the house in which he was, and burned 
him to death. Thia, il is supposed, they did out of a rage and discontent that 
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those privileges should be denied them which were granted to their enemies 
the Jews; whereas, by their services to Alexander, especially at the siege of 
Tyre, they thought they had merited much more from him than the other, who 
had then denied him their assistance. Alexander, bein^ exceedingly exaspe- 
rated hereby against that people, as the fact sufficient^ deserved, caused all 
that had acted any part in tnis morder to be put to death, and drove all the rest 
out of the city of Samaria, planting there, instead of them, a colony of his 
Macedonians, and giving their other territories to the Jews.^ Those that sur- 
vived this calamity retired to Shechem, under Mount Gerizim; and from this 
time that place became the head seat of this people, and the metropolis of the 
Samaritan sect, and so continues even to this day. And whereas eigEt thousand 
Samaritans had joined him at Tyre, and followed his camp ever since, that they 
might not, on their return, revive this mutinous temper of their countrymen, 
to the creating of new disturbances,' he sent them into Thebias, the remotest 
province of £g3^t, and settled them on such lands as he there caused to be di- 
vided unto them. 

On Alexander's return into Phoenicia,' he stayed some time at Tyre, that he 
might there settle the affairs of those countries which he was to leave behind 
him before he did set forward to acquire more. And, when he had there or- 
dered all matters as he thought fit, he marched with his whole army to Thap- 
sacus, and having there passed the Euphrates, directed his course toward the 
Tigris, in quest of the enemy. Darius, in the interim, having solicited Alex- 
ander for peace these several times, and finding, by his answers, that none was 
to be expected from him but on the terms of yielding to him the whole empire, 
applied himself to provide for another battle, in order whereto he got together 
at JBabylon a numerous a^my, it being by one half bigger than that with which 
he fought at Issus,^ and from thence took the field with it, and marched toward 
Nineveh. Thither Alexander followed after him, and having passed the Tigris, 
got up with him at a small village called Grauffamela; w^here it came to a deci- 
sive battle between them; in which Alexander, with fiihr thousand men (for 
that was the utmost of his number at that battle,) vanquished the vast army of 
the Persians which was above twenty times as big, and this in an open plain 
country, without having the advantage of straits to secure his flanks, as in the 
battle of Issus; and hereby the fate of the Persian empire was determined; for 
none after this could to any purpose make head against him, but all were forced 
to submit to the dbnqueror; and he thenceforth became absolute lord of that 
empire in the utmost extent in which it was ever possessed by. any of the Per- 
sian kings. And hereby was fully accomplished all that which in the prophe- 
cies of Daniel was foretold concerning him.* This battle happened in the month 
of October, much about the same time of the year in which was fought the bat- 
tle of Issus two years before; and the place where it was foueht was Graugamela 
in Assyria; but that being a small village, and of no note, they would not de- 
nominate so famous a battle from so contemptible a place, but caUed it the battle 
of Arbela, because tliat was the next town of any note, though it were at the 
distance of above twelve miles from the field where the blow was struck. 

Darius, after this defeat,* fled inta the Media, intending from thence, and the 
rest of the northern provinces of his empire, to draw together other forces for 
the farther trial of his fortune in another battle. Alexander pursued him as far 
as Arbela; but, before his arrival thither, he was, by the quickness of his flight, 
got out of his reach. However, he there took his treasure, and his royal equip- 
age and furniture, which was of vast value, and then returned to his cam]^ 
where, having allowed his army such time of rest as was necessary for their 
refreshment softer the fatigue of the battle, he marched towards Babylon. Ma- 

1 JoMphut contra Apionem, lib. 2. 3 JoMph. Antiq. liB. 11. c 8. 
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I 2XUS was governor of that cily and the province belonging to it, and had been 
f one of Darius's generals in the late battle; where, after the defeat, having 
p gathered together as many of the scattered forcea of the Persians aa he could, 
f ne retreated with them to Ihat place. Bui, on Alexander's approach with his 
tictorious army, he had not the courage to stand out against him: but going 
forth to meet him, sorreadercd himself and dl under his charge to him; and 
Bagaphanea, the governor of the castle where the greatest part of Dario^s trea- 
sure was kept, did the same; and both acted herem as if they were al Btrife 
which of tJiem should be most forward, to cast off their old master and receive 
the new. After thirty days tarrying in that city, he continued Mazsus, for the 
reward of his treachery, in the government of the province; but, placing a 
Macedonian in the command of the castle, he took Bagaphanes along with him, 
and marched to Susa, and from thence, after the taking of that city, to Perse- 
polis, the capital of Uie empire, carrying victory with him over all the provinces 
and places in the way. Arriving at Persepolis about the middle of December, 
he gave the cily to be sacked by his army, reserving only the castle and palace 
to himself. Hence followed a vast slaughter upon me inhabitants, and all other 
barbarities which in thia case used to be acted by soldiers, let loose to their 
rage and licentiousness. This city being the metropolis of the Persian empire, 
and that which of all others bore the greatest enmity to Greece, he did this, he 
said to execute the revenge of Greece upon iL AVer the cruelty of thii exe- 
cution was over, leaving Parmenio and Craterus in the place with the greatest 
part of his forces, he made a range with the rest over tlie neighbouring cottn- 
triea, and having reduced thent sill to a submission to him, returned again to 
Persepolis after thirty days, and there took up his winter quarters- 

jJn. .3-30. jJ/rt. 2.}— While Alexander lay at this place,' he gave himself 
much to feasting and drinking, for joy of his victories, and the great conquests 
he had made. In one of his feasts, wherein he entertained hia chief com- 
manders, he invited also their misses to accompany them; one of which was 
Thais, a famous Athenian courtesan, and then miss to Ptolemy, who was after- 
ward king of Eg3rpt. This woman, in the heat of their carousals, proposed to 
Alexander the burning dowQ of the city and palace of Persepolis, for the re- 
venging of Greece upon the Persians, especially for the burning of Athens by 
Xerxes. The whole company being drunk, the proposal was received with a 
general applause, and Alexander himself, in the heat of his wine, running into 
the same humour, immediately look a torch, and all the rest of the company 
doing the same, they all went thus armed with him at their head, and, setting 
fire to the city and palace, burned both to the ground; which Alexander, when 
he came again to his senses, exceedingly repented of; but then it was loo late 
to help it. Thus, at the motion of a drunken strumpet, was destroyed, by this 
drunken king, one of the finest palaces in the world. That this at Persepolis 
was such, the ruins of it sufficiently show, which are still remaining even to 
this day," at a place called Chehel-Minar, near Shiras, ia Persia. The name 
signifieth,* in the Persian language, forty pillars, and the place is so called, be- 
cause such a number of pillars, as well as other stalely ruins of this palace, are 
there still remaining even to this day. 

In the interim, Darius being fled to Ecbatana in Media, there gathered together 
as many of his broken forces as fled that way, and endeavoured' all he could 
to raise othets to add to them, for the making up of another army. But Alex- 
ander having, by the beginning of the spring, settled all hia affairs ia Persia, 
made atter him into Media. Of ttiis Darius having received intelligence, left 
Ecbatana, with intentions to march into Bactria, there to strengthen and aug- 
ment hia army with new recruits. But he had not gone far ere he altered his 
purpose: for, fearing lest Alexander should overtake nim before he could reach 
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Bactria, he stopped hui march^ and resolved to stand the brunt of another battle, 
with the forces then about him, which amounted to about forty thousand men, 
horse and foot But while he was preparing for it, Bessus governor of Bactria, 
and Nabarzanes another Persian nobleman, confederated with him in the treason, 
seized the poor unfortunate prince, and making him their prisoner, put him in 
chains, and then, shutting him up in a close cail, fled with nim toward Bactria, 
purposing, if Alexander pursued after them, to purchase their peace with him, 
by delivering him alive into his hands; but, if he did not pursue ailer them, 
then their intentions were to kill him, and seize his kingdom, and renew the 
war. Alexander, on his coming to Ecbatana, found Darius was gone from 
thence about eight days before: however, he pursued hard after him for eleven 
days together, tUl he came to Rages, a city of Media, often mentioned in Tobit,^ 
and which was the place where Nebuchodonosor, king of Assyria, is said, in 
the book of Judith,' to have slain Arphaxad, king of Media. Here finding that 
it was in vain to pursue after Darius any farther, he stayed in this place several 
days for the refreshing of his army, and for the settling of the afiairs of Media. 
Of which having made Oxidates, a noble Persian, governor, he marched into 
Parthia; where, having received intelligence of Darius's case, and what danger 
he was in from those traitArs who had made him their prisoner, he piA hiibself 
again upon the pursuit after him with part of his army, leaving the rest, under 
the command of Craterus, to follow after him; and, after several days' hard 
march, he at last came up with the traitors: whereon they would have per- 
suaded Darius to mount on horseback for his more speedy flight with them; but 
he refusing thus to do, they gave him several mortal wounds, and left him dying 
in his cart Pjiilistratus, one of Alexander's sddiers, found him in this con- 
dition; but he expired before Alexander himself came up to him. When he 
saw his corpse, he could not forbear shedding of tears at so melancholy a spec- 
tacle; and, having cast his cloak over it, he commanded it to be wrapped up 
therein, and carried to Sysigambis at Susa (where he had left her with the other 
. captive ladies^) to be buried by her with a royal funeral, in the buiying-place 
of the kings of Persia, and allowed the expenses necessary for it And this 
was the end of this great king, and also of the empire over which he reigned, 
after it had lasted, from the first of Cyrus, two hundred and nine years. After 
this fact, Nabarzanes fled into Hyrcania, and Bessus into Bactria, and there he 
declared himself king by the name of Artaxerxes. 

Alexander* was not stayed by the death of Darius from still pursuing after 
the traitor Bessus; but, finding at length that he was gotten too far before him 
to be overtaken, he returned again into Parthia; and there bavins regulated his 
af&irs in the army, as well as in the province, he marched into Hyrcania, and 
received that country under his subjection. After that he subdued the Mardans, 
Arians, Drangians, Aracausians, and several other nations, over which he flew 
with victory, swifter than others can travel, often with his horse pursuing his 
enemies upon the spur whole days and nights, and sometimes making long 
marches for several days, one after the other, as once he did in pursuit of DEirius, 
of near forty miles a day, for eleven days together. So that, by the speed of 
his marches, he came upon his enemy before they were aware of him, and 
conquered them before they could be in a posture to resist him. Which ex- 
actly agreeth with the description given of him in the prophecies of Daniel some 
ages before; he being in them set forth under the similitude of a panther or 
leopard, with four wings;* for he was impetuous and fierce in his warlike expe- 
ditions, as a panther after his prey, and came on upon his enemies with that 
■peed, as if he flew with a double pair of wings. And to this purpose he is, 
m another place of those prophecies, compared to a he-goat,* coming fix>m the 
west with that swiftness upon the king of Media and Persia, that he seemed as 

1 Chap. 1. 14. iir. 1. 9 Chap. i. 15. 
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if hk feel did not toucli the ground. And his actions, as well in this comparison 
as in the former, fully rerify the prophecy. 

IVhile Alexander was among the Dranf^ans,' a discovery was made of a con- 

iracy formed against his life, of which Philotas, the son of Pormenio, one of 
.._e chief commanders in his army, and principal confidants, being found to be 
the head, was put to death for it, with all his accomplices. And whether Atex- 
aoder thouglit Parmenio to have been in the plot also, or feared his revenge for 
the death of Ids son, he sent to Ecbalaga, where he had left him with part of 
his forces, to guard his treasure which he had there laid up, and caused turn to 
be put to deafli also; which brought great envy upon him, this old commander 
having been his chief assistant in conducting his armies to most of thMe victo- 
ries which he had hitherto obtained. After this, Alexander, notu-ithstanding the 
approach of winter, marched still forward lo the north, and subdued all in his 
way, carrying on his conquests as far as iMount Caucasus, where having built 
a city, which from his name he called also Alexandria, as he had several others, 
he Ihere terminated his actions of this year, 

Jin. 3'2y. ^fex. 3.] — Eariy the nest spring,' he made after Besaus; and having 
driven him out of Bactria, and settled that province under his obedience, he fol- 
lowed him into Sc^iana, the country now called Cowaresmia, whither he was 
retired. This province being separated from Baclria by the Hjver Oxus, which 
was lar^ and deep, Bessus's chief confidence was in the impaasableness of it: 
for, having taken away or destroyed all the shipping and boats that were to be 
found on it, he thought Alexander could not possibly get over it to pursue him 
any farther. But no difficulty being insurmountable to that conqueror, he found 
means, by staffed skins, and such other devices, to get his army all over, where- 
on Bessus's followers, despairing of this case, seized his person, and delivered 
him bound to Alexander, who gave him into the hands of Osatrea, the brother 
of Darius, to be punished by him as he should think fit, for the treason he had 
been guilty of in murderir^ his king. For, after the death of Darius, this 
Oxatres surrendered himself to Alexander, who very kindly received him, and 
admitted hUn into the number of his friends, and treated him with favour as long 
as he lived. And Oxatres having thus gotten the traitor into his hands, made 
him die such a death as his treason deserved. 

Sogdiana breeding a great number of horses, Alexander came thither very 
opportunely for the remounting of his cavalry:' tor, by the quick and fatiguing 
marches which he had made, he had either killed or spoiled most of the horses 
of his army. But, notwithstanding, he had not such quick success in his con- 

J nests here as in other provinces- for he had not now to do with the effeminate 
eraians and Babylonians, but with the Sogdians, Dahans, and Maisaageta, va- 
liant and hardy people, who were not but with great difficulty lo be subdued. 
And therefore this province found him a full year's work before he could bring 
it into thorou^ subjection to him. II lay upon the eastern side of the Caspian 
Sea, between the River Oxus on the south, and the River Orxantes on the 
north; the last of these Quintus Curtius and Arrian call Tanaia, very erro- 
neously: for the Kver Tanais is much more to the west, and dischareelh itself 
not into the Caspian, but into the Euxine Sea, and is (he same which we now 
call the Don. Riny* takes notice of ihis mistake; and tells us it proceeded from 
Alexander's soldiers calling it so, and that m his time it was called Sitys. The 
capital of this province was Maracanda, a great city of near ten miles in com- 
pass, and is the same which, being now caQed Samarcond, is the chief city of 
the Usbeck Tartars. While Alexander lay there with his army, toward the be- 
ginning of winter,' he basely, in a drunken fury, murdered Clitus, one of the 
best of his friends, which (Jterward he condemned himself for, as much as 
every body else; for it was a very vile action, and the greatest blot of his life, 
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After he had thorou^hW subdued the Sogdians, and reduced such of the Bac* 
Irians as had revolted from him, he took up his winter quarters in Nautaca, and 
there gave his army rest and refreshment for three months. 

^n. 328. JJlex. 4.] — While he lay there, being wholly* at ease from the fa- 
tigues of war, he fell in love with Roxana,^ the daughter of Oxyathres, a noble 
Persian, who was amon^ the captive ladies in his camp, and took her to wife. 
She was the most beautiful woman of her time, and also one of the most wick- 
ed, as afterward by her actions, especially in the murder of Darius's daughters, 
she sufficiently made appear. That Alexander's marrying this lady might be 
made no objection against him among his Macedonians, he encouraged as many 
of their leaders and prime men as he found inclined that way to do the same, 
and take them wives in like manner from among the Persian ladies. So that 
most of the time that he spent in these quarters was taken up in making such 
marriages, and in nuptial leastings upon them. 

But while these things were a doing in the camp, Alexander's head was busy 
in projecting an expedition into India;' his main incentive to this dan^rous 
and unprofitable enterpize was all an excess of vanity and folly. He had read 
in the old Grecian fables, that Bacchus and Hercules, two of Jupiter's sons, had. 
made this expedition into India, and he would fain, in emulation of. them, do 
the same: for having been declared Jupiter's son as well as they, he would not 
be thought to come behind them in any thing, and he had flatterers enough 
about him to blow him up into this conceit. And about this time it was that 
he began to require divine honours to be paid to him, and commanded that all 
that were admitted to make addresses unto him should adore him, as formerly 
they had the Persian kings. All his old friends misliked this conduct in him, 
and none more than Callisthenes the philosopher. He was a kinsman of Aris- 
totle,' Alexander's master, and had been sent by him to attend this yoimg con- 
queror on his first entering on the Persian war, and had accompanied him 
through all his expeditions ever since; and, being a very wise and grave man, 
was thought the properest person to advise and direct him against those excesses 
which the heat of ms youth might cany him into. And mis being the whole 
end for which he was sent to attend him, he could not but express his dislike 
of this folly. But Alexander not being able to bear the freedom with which he 
expressed himself in this matter, caused him to be put to death for it; which, 
next the death of Clitus, is that which, of all his other actions, bore hardest 
Ujpon his reputation; and indeed, if duly estimated, it was by much the worst 
of the two; for he was in the heat of wine, and also highly provoked by saucy 
and abusive language, when he slew Clitus; but Callismenes did put to deam 
deliberately and designedly, and for no other reason, but that he expressed his 
dislike of those follies which he was sent on puipose by his instructions and ad- 
vice to correct in him. 

But before he went on his Indian expedition,^ he very providentially took 
care to secure all in quiet behind him; and, therefore, whde he lay in those 
quarters at Nautaca, he removed several of the governors of provinces who had 
oppressed their provincials, and remedied all the grievances they had been 
guilty of toward them, that none might have any just cause in his absence to 
create disturbances, or make any risings against him or his authority in any 
part of the empire. And the better to provide against all such, as well as for 
the more successful carrying on of the new war which he was gcnng to enter 
Ujpon, he caused thirty thousand young men of the sons of the principal men 
of ihe conquered countries to be listed for the augmenting of his army, that, 
having them with him in this expedition, they might be hostages with him for 
the good behaviour of their relations, as well as useful to him m the war. 

1 a. riirtiui. lib. 8. c 4. Arrian. lib. 4. Plutarch, in Alexandm. 
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On his marching into India,' his army, with these au™entalions, consisted 
of one hundred and twenty thousand men, Grecians and Persians, besides fif- 
teen thousand which he left with AmyolBs in Bactria, to keep those parts in 
quiet Many nations on this side the River Indus were then reckoned to be 
of India; and in subduing of those was this whole year employed. Some of 
them he conquered by force,' and some he received by submission. But none 
pleased him more than those that welcomed him as the third son of Jupiter that 
had come among them, meaning Bacchus and Hercules for the other two; so 
far was he intoxicated with the vain conceit of being thought the son of that 
imaginary god. Among those whom he subdued by force were the Assacans. 
But Cleophis, the queen of that nation, bein" a very beautiful woman, redeem- 
ed her kingdom, by prostituting her body to his lust; whereby she incurred that 
infamy and contempt among the Indians, thai they afterward called her by no 
other name than that of the royal whore. By this concubinage she had a son, 
whom, from the name of his father, she called Alexander, who afterward reign- 
ed in those parts; and, if Paulus Venetus may be believed, there were in a cer- 
tain province of India, which he calls Balascai, kings of his race reigning there 
even to his time. 

^n. 337. Jllex. 5.] — Early the next spring,' he passed the River Indus, over 
a bridge of boats there prepared for him, and from thence marched forward to 
the River Hydaspes. Between these two rivers lay the kingdom of Taxilcs, 
who submitted to him. But beyond the Hydaq>es lay the kingdom of Porus, 
a prince of great valour and power, who was there ready with a great array to 
impede his &rther progress. This, on Alexander's passing that river, produced 
a fierce battle between them; wherein, after a fight of eight hours, Forua'a 
army was vanquished with great slaughter, and he himself was taken prisoner; 
but the magnanimity and generosity of his carriage under his misfortune so 
took with Alexander, that he a^n restored to him his kingdom, and also aug- 
mented it. For, after this, havmg passed the River Acesinis, which terminated 
Porus's kingdom on the east, and taken all the territory that lay between that 
and the River Hydraotes, he added this also to Porus's dominions. After this, 
passing the Hydraotes, he marched to Hyphasis, and would gladly have passed 
that river also, and gone on to the Ganges. But his soldiers being weary of 
foUowing him any farther in these expeditions of knight-errantry, forced him 
there to put an end to his farther progress. And therefore, having on the banks 
of (hat river erected twelve large altars, for a memorial of hia having been 
there, he marched back again to the Hydaspes; where having, at the place 
where he vanquished Porus, built a city which he called Nicsa, in memory of 
that victory, and another not far from it which he called Bucephala, in memory 
of his horse Bucephalus, which there died, he ordered hia fleet to be drawn 
thither to him, for his passing down that river into the Indus, and the southern 
parts of India, purposing to carry on hia arms and conquests that way as far as 
the ocean, and then lo return to Babylon. 

jJn. 326. Jllex. 9.] — This fleet he had ordered lo be prepared from his first 
passing the Indus,* and it bad been ever since making ready for him in the 
several places that he had appointed; which, when it was all brought together, 
amounted to two thousand vessels of all sorts. The chief command hereof he 
gave to Nearchus, and then, putting his army on board, .he sailed down the 
Hydaspes into the Acesinis, and through that into the Indus: for the first of 
these fell into the second, and the second into the third. In his way, he had 
to do with two very valiant nations, the Oxidracians and the Mallians. The 
former of these inhabited where the Hydaspes fell into the Acesinis, and the 
other where the Acesinis fell into the Indus. Both these he forced into a sub- 
mission, though not without great difficulty. And, while he besieged one of 
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the cities of the MaUians, he was veiy near losing his life: for, being the first 
that scaled the walls, he rashly leaped into the c^, before any others were at 
hand to second him, and was thete almost wounded to death, ere any of his 
followers could get in to rescue him. Thence he sailed down the Indus as far 
as the ocean, conquering all the nations in his way on both sides that river. 
When he had passed the mouth of the Indut^into the Southern Ocean, and had 
now carried his conquests to the utmost boundaries of the earth on that side, 
he reckoned that he had obtained all that he proposed; and therefore returning 
back to land, when he had given such orders as he thought fit for the settling 
of his Indian conquests, he sent Nearchus, with that part of the fleet which 
was fittest for the voyage, back again into the ocean, ordeiine him to sail that 
way to the Persian gulf, and up through that into the Euphrates, and meet 
him at Babylon; and then he with his army marched over land toward the 
same place. 

Jin. d25w Jllex. 7.] — The way that he took in his march thither, was through 
the southern jprovinoes of Persia;^ a great part of which being a very barren 
country, and full of sandy deserts, he suffered very much in his passage through 
it, both for want of water as well as of provisions: and the scorching heat of 
the climate added to the calamity, which grew so great, that it destroyed a 
great part of his army. And to this it was chiefly owmg, that he did not bring 
hack above a fourth part of the number which he flrst carried with him into 
India. When he arrived in the province of Carmania (the same which, retain- 
ing its ancient name, is still called Kerman,) he marched in a bacchanalian 
procession for seven days together through that province, in way of triumph for 
his Indian conquests. For it seems he had heard that Bacchus returned in this 
manner after his like expedition into that country: for he much afiected to imi- 
tate Bacehus and Hercules in all this expeditionf and he did too much the ioT^ 
mer of them, for a great part of his life, in that excessive drunkenness which he 
gave himself up unto. 

Nearchus, having coasted along all the countries, from the Indus to the mouth 
of the Persian gulf, arrived at the isle'of Harmusia (now called Ormus;) where, 
hearing that Alexander was within five days' journey of that place, he went to 
him, and gave him an account of his voyage, and what discoveries and observa- 
tions he had made in it; with which, being exceedingly dehghted, he sent him 
back again to complete his first orders, and sail up Uie Euphrates to Babylon, 
as he had appointed. 

While Alexander was in Carmania, he had many complaints made to him 
of the oppressions exercised by his lieutenants, and other officers in the pro- 
vinces, during his absence in India; for, reckoning that he would never come 
back again, several of them did let themselves loose to rapine, tyranny, and ail 
manner of cruelty and oppression. All these he caused to be put to death for 
the expiation of their cnmes, and with them six hundred of the soldiers who 
had been their instruments in these enormities; and h% exercised the same se- 
verity upon all other of his officers whom he afler that found in the same abuses; 
which oonduced very much to the making of his government acceptable to the 
conquered provinces. 

Being exceedingly pleased with the successful voyage that Nearchus had 
made with his fleet, and the account which he gave him of his discoveries, he re- 
solved upon more sea adventures, purposing no less, than from the Persian gulf 
to sail round Arabia and Africa, and return by the mouth of the straits (men 
called Hercules's Pillars, now the Straits of Gibraltar,) into the Mediterranean 
Sea; a voyage which had been several times attempted, end once perfcxsned at 
the command of Necho king of Egjrpt (of which an account hath been ahpfve 
given.) In order hereto, he sent his commands to'his lieutenants in Meeop O" 
tamia and Syria, for a fleet of ships, fit for such an undertaking, to be forthwith 
built at several places on the Euphrates, especially at Thapsacus, orderii^ great 
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quantitiea of timber to be cut down on Mount Libanua, and earned thither for 
this purpose. This shows the greatness of his designs; but this, an well ai all 
others of them, were quashed by his death. 

On his coming lo Pasargada, he was much offended at the violation which 
had been offered lo the sepulchre of Cyrus, who was there buried. For since 
he was last there (which was a little after his taking of Pcrsepolis,) it had been 
broken up and robbed. The Mayans who had the keeping of the sepulchre 
and several others were put to the torture, for the finding out of the aufliota of 
the sacrilege. But no discovety being made this way, at lengtli by the malice 
of Bagoas, a beloved eunuch of Alesander'e, the whole guilt was chareed upoa 
Orsines, the governor of the province. This Bagoas was a veiy beautiful yuui^ 
eunuch: Nabarzanes, who conspired with Bessus in the imprisonraent, and af- 
terward in the death of Darius, presented him unto Alexander for the service 
of hia lust; and by this present saved his life; so acceptable was the catamite to 
him for this vile use! and, by beine thus frequently used by bira, he grew so 
far into his favour, that he prevailed with him to sacrifice tins noble Persian to 
his revenge, contrary to all honour, justice, and gratitude: for he had very much 
served him, especially in that province; for Phrasawtes, the governor of it, dying 
while Alexander was in India, and all things there being like to run into confu- 
sion upon it, for want of one to take care of the government, he took upon him 
to supply that defect, and preserved all things there in good order for the aer- 
vicQ of Alexander, to the time of his arrival thither; and, on his entering the 
province, met him in the most honourable manner, and being a person of great 
wealth, as well as of ancient nobility, he presented him and hia followers with 
many noble presents, to the value of several thousands of talents. But when be 
presented the rest of Alexander's friends and favourites, lakins no notice of 
Bagoas, and saying withal, when he was put in mind of him, " That he^aid his 
respects to the king's friends, not to his catamites;" this so angered the eunuch, 
that to work his revenge he contrived, that the whole chaige of violating the se- 
pulchre of Cyrus was turned upon the governor of the province; and having 
suborned false witnesses to accuse him of this and many other enoiiuitiea, he 
prevailed with Alexander to put him to death, in the manner as I have said; 
which, considering the services he had done him, and the munificence with 
which he had received him on his entering into his province, is deservedly 
reckoned one of the basest of his actions. 

From Pasargada he marched to Fersepolis, where he lamented his folly in 
having burned that clly; from thence he passed on toward Susa. In his way 
thither he met Nearchus with his fleet: for Nearchua,' according to his orders, 
had sailed up the Persian gulf into the Euphrates; but there, hearing Alexander 
was on his march toward Susa, he sailed back again to the mouth of the Pisiti- 
gris, and from thence up that river to a bridge which Alexander was lo pass. 
And there the land army and the sea army meeting, they both joined together. 
For which Alexander ofiered sacrifices of thanksgiving to his gods, and made 
sreat rejoicings in his camp, and high honours were there given to Nearchus, 
lor his successful conduct of the fleet, in bringing it safe through so many dan- 
gers to that place. 

When Alexander came to Susa, where he had leflall the captive ladies at his 
last being there, he took to wife Statira,' the eldest of Darius'a daughters, and 
gave the younger, called Drypetii, to Hephestion, his chief favourite, and at the 
same time married most of the rest of them, to the number of about one hun- 
dred, lo others of hia commanders and principal followers. For they being the 
daughters of the prime nobility of the Persian empire, he hoped, by these mar- 
riages, to make such a union of the Grecians and Persians together, as should 
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render them both as one nation under his empire. And, for five days together, 
these nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and solemnity, and all manner 
of feasting and rejoicing. All the dowries of these ladies Alexander paid, and 
at the same time distributed great rewards to such of his followers as had best 
deserved of him in the wars, and paid the debts of all the soldiers of his army; 
which last article alone amounted to ten tiiousand talents, Justin and Arrian 
say twenty thousand. On these and other such occasions he expended vast 
sums, which were all supplied him out of the immense treasures of Danus: for 
out of them he laid up, in his treasury at Ecbatana only,* one hundred and 
ninety thousand talents, besides what he had at Babylon, and in other treasuries 
through the ^rj pire. 

These nuptial solemnities being over, he left the main of his army under the 
conduct of Hephestion,' and with the rest went on board the fleet, which he 
had caused to be brought up the Eulseus (in Daniel called the Ulai^ ^^ which 
Susa stood, and sailed down that nver into the Persian gulf, and from thence 
passed up the Tigris to the city Opis, where Hephestion met him with the rest 
of the army. On his coming to that place, he caused it to be proclaimed 
through the whole army,^ that all those Macedonians, who by reason of 
their age, or the wounds they had received in the wars, or other infirmities, 
found themselves unable anv longer to bear the fatigues of the camp, should 
have full liberty to return mto Greece, declaring his intentions to dismiss 
them bountifully, and to cause them with honour and safety to be conveyed 
to their own hcmies. This he intended as a kindness to them; but, it being 
taken by another handle, as if he were weary of his Macedonians, and dis- 
missed tnem only to make room for the new recruits which he had lately raised 
out of the conquered countries, to be taken into the army in their stead, they 
fell into a mutiny, and desired all to be dismissed; telling him, that since he 
despised his soldiers, by whom he had gained all his victories, he and his father 
Hammon might alone wage his wars for the future; they would serve him no 
longer. Thus his folly in challenging that imaginary god for his father, how 
much soever he valued himself upon it, was made his reproach on this, as well 
as on all other occasions by every body else. This mutinous humour, though it 
broke not out till on this occasion, had been long a breeding among them. 
They disliked his afiecting the Persian manners and habit, his manying a Per- 
sian lady, and his causing so man^ of his followers to do the same. But that 
whiiBk disgusted them most was, his ingrafting the new recruits which he made 
out of the conquered countries into the Macedonian militia, and the advancing 
of many Persians to olaces of honour and trust, both in the army and in the 
provinces, equally with the Macedonians: for he having conquered by them 
alone, thev thou^t they alone ought to reign with him, and engross all his fa- 
vours, and therefore were pievously discontented with all the methods which 
he took for the uniting of the Persians with them: and these discontents being 
heightened by every step which he made for the effecting of this union, at 
length broke out into a mutiny on the occasion mentioned. Whereon he having 
punished some of them, and this being of no effect to reduce the rest, he re- 
tired into his tent, and there shut himself up for two days; sJler that, on the 
third, he cidled together his Asiatic soldiers, excluding the Macedonians, and 
spoke very kindly to them, assured them of his favour, and treated them as if 
he intended for the future wholly to depend upon them, choosing his guards 
out of them, and advancing several of them to places of honour and trust, with- 
out taking any farther notice of the mutineers; which soon brou^t them to a 
better temper, for, seeing themselves thus kept at a distance, and wholly ne- 
glected, and excluded the favours they formerly enjoyed, they came to the door 
of his tent with tears of repentance, and there continued for two da3r8 in hiim- 
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ble supjjlication for his pardon and favour: this prevailed with him on the third 
to admit them into bis preeence, and be reconciled unto them: and tram this 
time they no more miitmied against him, or faulted any of his proceedings. 

From Opis he marched by several stationa to Bcbatana in Media. While he 
Was there,' he lost his fsvounte Hepheslion; for, having drank too hard, be coo< 
tracted H. fever bf it, and of that he died. For Alexander, having long given 
himself up to great drinking, encouraged his followers in it, drinking sometimes 
whole days and nights with them; and it Ih said, that in one of these drunken 
bouts at which he was present, the excess was carried on so far^' that forty pei- 
BoDS died of it. The death of this favourite was much lamented by hint, and 
his funeral was solemnized with extravagant honours, as well as expenses, and 
also with as extiuvogant cruelty: for he caused his physician to be crucified, 
for no other reason, but that he could not make a man immortal, who, by all 
manner of exc-ease^, did the utmost he could lo kill himself. And this cruelty 
was the more signs], in that (he patient himself baffled aU that the physician 
prescribed for his recovery; for when, lo allay the heal of his fever, and make 
way for remedies lo take place for the cure of it, the physician had directed an 
abstinence from all flesh meats and wine, he refused to be restrained from either, 
but look both in such quantities, as soon put it beyond the power of physic to 
give him any relief; and thus, by the cause of his distemper, and by wilfully 
disappointing all the means of being cured of it, he became doubly bis own 
munJeren and yet the poor physician, who could help neither, was forced to 
answer for all- And many instances may he given of such irrational and un- 
just actions, where will and pleasure rule without restraint, which often, upoii 
reflection, hring the authors themselves to the bitterness of regret, and loo late 
repentance; and may be sufficient to let all such see, that it is the interest of 
princes, as well as of their people, that their authority be regulated by such 
just laws as may hinder them from doing such irrational and unjust things, as 
often passion and humour, when let looae from all restnunt, may carry meatata. 

•?n. 324. ^/ex. ft.] — Alexander, to divert his grief after this loss,' led hit 
army against the Cossieans, (a warlike nation in the mountains of Media, which 
none of the Persian kings could ever bring into subjection to them, )and having, 
in a war of forty days, wholly subdued tlaem, he passed the Tigris, and marched 
toward Babylon. On his approach near that place, the Marians and other 
prognostic ators sent advice to him not to come thither, several signs portending, 
that his entering that city would prove fatal unto him. But contemning Si 
these, he marched with tus whole army into that place, where he found am- 
bassadors from all quarters of the world waiting his coming thither; lo all which 
he gave audience in their order, and took care to relum such answers to every 
one of them as would send them away from his presence best pleased with him. 

While he continued at Babylon (which was near the apace of a whole year,) 
he projecte<l many designs; one was the circumnavigation of Africa; another 
for the making of a full discovery of the Caspian Sea, and of all the nations 
round it; and for both these he had provided Beets; another was to conquer the 
Arabians; and a fourth, to make war against the Carthaginians, and carry on 
his conquests to the Pillars of Hercules, liaving a great ambition in oil things to 
imitate thai hero of the Grecian poets. And besides all these, he had many 
designs for the improving of Babylon. For finding it not only in its greatness, 
but also in the abundance which it was supplied with of all things necessary, 
either for the support or pleasures of life, to exceed all other places of the east, 
he resolved there lo fix the seat of his empire; and, therefore, projected to add 
all the improvements to it that it was capable of. What damage that place, as 
well as the country about it, suffered by Cyrus's breaking down the banks of 
the Euphrates at the head of the canal caUed Pallacopa, I have above shown. 
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This he did set himself to remedy in the first place; whereby he wacdd hare 
recovered a whole province, which was drowned by the overflowings oi the 
river in that place, and also have made the river itself much more navigable, 
and consequently much more profitable to the Babylonians, by turning the main 
of the stream again that way, as fc^merly it had been. In order hereto, he 
sailed to the place where the breach was made, and having taken a view of it, 
he immediately ordered that to be done for the repairing of it which he thought 
would have remedied the evil. How he failed of the efiect hath been already 
said. But that which he chiefly set his heart upon was to repair the temple df 
Belas. This Xerxes destroyed m his return from Greece (as hath been above 
related,) and it had lain in its rubbish ever since. This he purposed to build 
again,* and in a more stately and magnificent manner than it had been before. 
In order whereto, in the first place, he commanded the ground where it stood 
to be cleared of its rubbish; but finding the Magians, to whqm he had commit- 
ted the care of the work, went on skmly with it, he employed his soldiers to 
assist them; and although ten thousand of them labouied every day in this 
work for two months together, to the time of his death, yet were they forced 
to leave it imperfect, the ground being still uncleared, so great were the ruins 
of the old building that were lefl upon it. But when it came to the turn of the 
Jews, who then served Alexander among his Asian recruits, to labour in this 
work,' they could not by any means be induced to put the least helping hand 
to it; arguing, that their religion being against idolatiy, it forbade them to do 
any thing toward the building of an idolatrous temple: and to this resolution 
they all nrmly stood; so that, although several severe punishments were inflicted 
lipon them for it, not one of them could be brought to recede from it; where- 
upon Alexander, admiring their constancy, dismissed them his service, and sent 
them all home into their own country. 

But the greatest part of the time that Alexander lay in Babylon was spent in 
mtifying himself in the pleasures and luxuries of the place, especially in drink- 
ing; which he carried up to the utmost excess, spending sometimes whole days 
and nights in it, till at length he drank himself into a fever, of which in a few 
days after he died, in the same manner as his favourite Hephestion had be- 
fore him. 

./^n. 323. PA%? 1.] — This happened about the middle of the spring,' in the 
first year of the hundred and fourteenth Oljrmpiad, which fell in the year be- 
fore- Christ 323. At his death, there went a general report that he died of 
poison; and the same hath been said of other great princes, when they have 
died unexpectedly, and often with very little reason for it He having sat out 
one long drinking bout, was immediately invited to anothei^ at which there 
being twenty in company,* he drank to every one of them in their order, and 
pledged each of them again, and calling for the Herculean cup* (which held 
six of our quarts,) he drank this full to Proteas, a Macedonian, who was one of 
the guests; and a little afler pledged him again in the same. And he having 
done thus much, I think there needed no other poison to kill any man living. 
Immediately after this last cup, he dropped down upon the place, and then feU 
into that violent fever of which he died. However, that he died of poison was 
not only a transient report, but a fixed and lasting opinion among the Macedo- 
nians; and there were such strong reasons to ms^e it believed, as rendered it 
very probable, that a poisonous liquor was also one ingredient of the cup that 
killed him. The sons of Antipater were charged to be the authors of this trea- 
son;* s^d the common report was, that Cassandar the eldest of them brought 
the poison out of Greece, and that lollas his brother, who was cupbearer to 
Alexander, gave it to him; and that he chose this time for it, that the excessive 

1 Arrian. lib. 7. Diodor. Sic. lib. 17. 3 Soaephut coatra ApioaMB, lib. 1. 

3 Arrian. lib. 7. Plut. in Alezandro. Q. Curtius, lib. 10. c 5. Diod. Sic lib. 17. 

4 AtbeD. lib. 10. c 11. et lib. 13. c. 18. 

5 Diod. Sic lib. 17. Plut. in Alex. Seneea, en. 83. Maerob. Saturnal. lib. 5. e. SI. Atben. lib. 11. e. 17. 

6 Plut. in. Alex. Arrian. lib. 7. Diodmr. Sic. lib. 17. Joit. lib. 19. e. 13, 14. PMtiM. in Axcadkia. O. 
Curt. Hb. 10. c 10. Plin. lib. 30. c. 16. VitmTitia, lib. a e. 3. 
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(raanlily of wine which he tlien drank might cover this worse caote of his 
death. Alexander, a littie before thia lime, having dismissed tea Ihousand of 
his veterans, who were past service, sent Craterua lo conduct them into Gfeace, 
with commissioD to succeed Antipater in his government of Macedon, Thrace, 
and Thessaly; and ordered Antipater to come to him to Babylon, to take Cra- 
terus's place in the army. But Antipater being jealous, and not without good 
reason, that he was sent for lo be put to death for the many mal-administrationi 
he had been guilty of in his government, did, by the hands of his sons, exe- 
cute this treason upon the life of Alexander, to save his own. And the death 
of Alexander happening so convenient to deliver him from thia danger, made 
it the more believed that he was the author of it And it ia certain, Cassander 
could never after overcame the odium of it, but was detested for it by the 
Macedonians as long as he lived. Pausania^, in his Arcadica, tells us of a foun- 
lain in Arcadia called Styx,' whose waters are so exceedingly cold as lo be 
poisonous. Some water of this fountain, they say, was mingled with the last 
cup that Alexander drank at this entertainment, and thereby it was made mor- 
tal to him. This water distils from the rock Nonacris, out of which it proceeds 
in a small quantity, and is of so piercing a ttature, that it breaks through all 
vessels into which it is put, excepting only a mule's hoof. And therefore ihey 
tell us, that it was carried in such a hoof from Greece to Babylon, for the exe- 
cuting of this vi II ana us murder. 

And here ending all the designs of this great and vain-glorious prince. Never 
had any man a greater run of success Uian he had for twelve years and a half 
together (for so long be reigned from the death of his father:) in that lime he 
subjected to him all the nations and countries that lay from the Adriatic Sea to 
the Ganges, the greater part of ihe then known habitable world. And although 
most of his actions were carried on with o furious and extravagant rashness, yet 
none of them failed of success. His first attempt upon the Persians, in passing 
the Granicus with only thirly-five thousand men against an arrny above five 
times as many guarding the banks of the river on the other aide, was what no 
man else that was well in his wits would have run upon, and yet he succeeded 
in it; and this success creating a panic fear of him through all the Persian empire, 
made way for all the other victories which he aflerwaid obtained; for no army 
after that, though twenty times the number of his (as was that of Ajbela,) 
would take courage enough to stand before him, He was a man of some 
virtues, but these were obscured with much greater vices. Vain-glory was his 
predominant folly, and that which chiefly steered him through all hw actions. 
And the old Greek ballads, and the fables of their ancient heroes, were the 
patterns from which he formed most of his conduct. This made him drag Betis 
round the walls of Gaza, as Achilles had Hector round those of Troy, This 
made him make that hazardous expedition into India; for Bacchus and Hercules 
were said to have done the same. And this made hinr, in imitation of the 
former, make that drunken procession through Carmania on his return, which 
is above mentioned: for Bacchus was said to have returned that way in the 
same manner. And the same was the cause of that ridiculous ailectation, 
whereby he assumed to himself to be called the son of Jupiter: for most of the 
Grecian fables, making their heroes the sons of some god or other, he would 
not be thought in this, as well as not in any thing else, to come behind them. 
But G!od having ordained him to be his instrument, for the bringing to pass of 
all that which was by the prophet Daniel foretold concerning him, he did, by 
his providence, bear him through in all things for the accomplishing of it, and, 
when that was done, did cast him out of his hand; for he died in the prime 
vigour and strength of his life, before he had outlived the thirty-third year of 
his age. 
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This he HA set himself to remedy in the first plac«; whereby he voalA h»W 
recovered a whole province, which was drowned by the overflowings of the 
river in Uiat place, aod also have made the river itself much more navigable, 
and consequently much more profitable to the Babylonian., by turning the main 
of the stream ag^n that way, as formerly it had been. In order Iiereto, he 
lailed to the place where the breach was mivdc, and having taken a view a( it, 
he hnmediately ordered that to be done for the repairing ol it which he tfiooghl 
would have remedied the evil. How ho failed of the effect bath beeti already 
nid. But that which he cliieflv set bis heart upon waa to repair the temple a 
Belas. This Xersea ilestroyed in his return from Greece (as hath been above 
related,) and it had lain in 'its rubbish ever since. This bo purposed lo buiJd 
again,' and in a mote stately and raagnificenl maiiaer than it bad been beftwe. 
In order whereto, in the first place, he commanded the ^und where it stood 
to be cleared of its rubbish; but finding the Magians, to whom be had cummit- 
\ ted the care of the work, went on slowly with it, he employed his scddier« to 

Miist them; and although ten thouaand of them laboured every day in this 
work for two monlha together, to the time of his death, yet were they forced 
fo leave it imperfect, the grovmd being atill uncleared, so great were the ruins 
of the old building that were left upon it. But when it came to Ibe tura of the 
Jews, who then served Alesander among his Asian recruits, to labour in this 
work,* they could not by any means be induced to put the least helping hand 
lo it; argumg, that their religion beinw against idolatry, it forbade them to do 
any thing toward tlic building of an idolatrous temple: and lo this resolution 
J they all firmly stood; so that, although several severe puninhments were inflicted 

' Upon them for it, ncrt one of them could be brought to recede from it; where- 

l upon Alesander, admiring their constancy, dismissed thera his service, and sent 

I them oil home into their own country. 

But the grehteat part of the time that Alexander lay in Babylon was ipeot in 
' gratifying himself in the pleasures and luxuries of the place, eii))eciaUy in drink- 

mg; which he, carried up lo the utmost excess, spending sometimes whole days 
and nights in it, till at length he drank himNelf into a fever, of which in a few 
days after he died, in the same manner as his favourite Hephestion had he- 
fore him. 

^n. 333. Pkihp 1.] — This happened about the middle cS the spring,* in the 
first year of the hundred and fourteenth Olympiad, which fell in the year be- 
fore-Christ $J3, At his death, there went a general report that he died of 
poison; and the same hath been said of other great princes, when they have 
died unexpectedly, and often with very little reason for it He having sat out 
one long drinking bout, was immediately invited to another; at which there 
being twenty in company,* he drank to every one of them in their order, and 
pledged each of them again, and calling for the Herculean cup' (which held 
six of our quarts,) he drank this full to Proteas, a Macedonian, who was one of 
the guests; and a little af^er pledged him again in the same. And he having 
done thus much, I think there needed no other poison to kill any man living. 
Immediately after this last cup, he dropped down upon the place, and then fell 
into that violent fever of which he died. However, that he died rf poison was 
not only a transient report, but a fixed and lasting opinion among the Macedo- 
nians; and there were such strong reasons to make it believed, as rendered it 
very probable, that a poisonous liquor was also one ingredient of the cup that 
killed him. The sons of Antipater were charged to be the authors of this trea- 
son;' and the common report was, that Cassandar the eldest of them brought 
the poison out of Greece, and (hat lollas his brother, who was cupbearer to 
Aleiander, gave it to him; and that he chose this time for it, that the 
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mantily of wine which he then drank might cover this worse came of hit 
aealh. Alexander, a tittle before this lime, having dismissed ten thousand of 
his veterans, who were past service, sent Craterus to conduct them into Greece, 
with commission to succeed Antipaler in his government of Macedon, Tbrac«, 
and Thessaly; and ordered Antipater to come to him to Babylon, to take Cta- 
terus'g place in the army. But Anlipater being jealous, and not without good 
reason, that he was sent for to be put to death for the many mal-administra lions 
he had been guilty of in his government, did, by the bands of his sons, exe- 
cute this treason upon the life of Alexander, to save his own. And the death 
of Alexander happening so convenient to deliver hira from this danger, made 
it the more believed that he was the author of it And it is certain, Cassander 
could never after overcome the odium of it, but was detested for it by the 
Macedonians as long as he lived. Pausanias, in his Arcadics, tells us of a foun- 
tain in Arcadia called Styx,' whose waters are so exceedingly cold as to be 
poisonous. Some water cd this fountain, they say. was mingled with the last 
cup that Alexander drank at tliis entertainment, and thereby it was made mor- 
tal to him. This water distils fn»n the rock Nonacria, out of which it proceeds 
in a small quantity, and is of so piercing a nature, that it breaks through all 
vessels into which it is put, excepting only a mule's hoof. And therefore they 
tell us, that It was carried in such a hoof from Greece to Babylon, for the exe- 
cuting of this villanous murder. 

And here ending all the designs of this great and vain-glorious prince. Nevei 
bad any man a greater run of success than he had for twelve years and a half 
together {for so long he reigned from the death of his father:) in that time he 
subjected to him all the nations and countries that lay from the Adriatic Sea to 
the Ganges, the greater part of the then known habitable world. And although 
most of his actions were carried on with a furious and extravagant rashness, yet 
none of them failed uf success. His first attempt upon the Persians, in passing 
the Granicus with only thirty-five thousand men against an army above five 
times as many guarding the banks of the river on the other aide, was what no 
man else that was well in bis wits would have run upon, and yet he succeeded 
in it; and this success creating a panic fear of him through all the Persian empire, 
made way for all the other victories which he afterward obtained; for no army 
after that, though twenty times the number of his (as was that of Arbela,) 
would take courage enough to stand before him. He wa« a mas of some 
virtues, but these were obscured with much greater vices. Vain-glo:y was his 
predominant folly, and that which chieHy steered him through all his actions. 
And the old Greek ballads, and the fables of their ancient neroes, were the 
patterns from which he formed moat of his conduct. This made him drag Betis 
round the walls of Gaza, aa Achillea had Hector round those of Troy. This 
made him make that hazardous expedition into India; for Bacchua and Hercules 
were said to have done the same. And this made hlitr, in imitation of the 
former, make that drunken procession through Carmania on his return, which 
is above mentioned: for Bacchus was said to have returned that way in the . 
same manner. And the same was the cause of that ridiculous affectation, 
whereby he assumed lo himself to be called the son of Jupiter: for most of the 
Grecian fables, making their heroes the sons of some god or other, he would 
not be thought in this, as well as not in any thing else, to come behind tliem. 
But God having ordained him to be hia instrument, for the bringing to pasa of 
all that which was by the prophet Daniel foretold concerning him, he did, by 
his providence, bear him through in all things for the accomplishing of it, and, 
when that waa done, did cast him out of his hand; for he died in the prime 
vigour and strength of his life, before he had outlived the thirty-third year of 
his age. 

I Coniuf. brmlnikc. pliulh Ihn rntinUIn In Micednbia; Ixil Vilrniilui (lib. ?. c. 3.) PluKrcb {in lli« lift 
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After his deatb,* there arose great confusions among his followers about the 
succession. But at len^, after seven days' contest, it came to this agreement, 
that Aridsus, a bastard brother of Alexander's, should be declared King; and 
that if Roxana, who was then gone eight months with child, should bring forth 
a son, that son should be joined with him in the throne, and Perdiccas should 
have the guardianship of both; for Aridseus, being an idiot, needed a guardian 
as much as the infant After this, the governments of the empire being divided 
among the chief commanders of the army, all went to take possession of them, 
leaving Perdiccas at Babylon to take care of Aridsus, and direct for him the 
main afiairs of the whole empire. For some time they contented themselves 
with the name of governors; but at length took that of kings, as they had the 
authority from the first. As eoon as they were settled in the provinces to which 
they were sent, they all fell to leaguing and maldng war against each other, 
till thereby they were, after some years, all destroyed to four. These were 
Cassander, Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus; and they divided the whole 
empire between them. Cassander had Macedon and Greece; Lysimachus, 
Thrace, and those parts of Asia as lay upon the Hellespont and the Boephorus; 
Ptolemy, Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Palestine, and Ccele-Syria; and Seleucus all 
the rest. And hereby the prophecies of Daniel were exactly fulfilled,* which 
foretold, that the great horn of the Macedonian empire, that is, Alexander, 
being broken off*, there should arise four other horns, that is, four kings out of 
the same nation, who should divide his empire between them: and the manner 
how they did so, will, in the future series of this history, be fully declared. 

Aridseus, being thus placed on the throne, they changed his name to that of 
Philip;' and from hence the PhiUppian era hath its original, which the Egyp- 
tians computing from the first day of that year in which Alexander died, that is, 
from the first day of their Thoth preceding (which fell in the twelfth of our No- 
vember,) Ptolemy Oie astronomer doth the same in his Canon, though contrary 
to the method hitherto observed by him: for, in all other descents ppeceding 
this, he begins the reign of the successor from the Thoth following, and not 
from the Thoth preceding, the death of the successor. 

Sysigambis, the mother of Darius though she had borne with sreat patience 
the death of her father, her husband, and ei^ty of her brothers skin by Ochus 
in one day, and, since that, the death of her son, and the ruin of his family, 
yet could not bear the death of Alexander.^ He had shown great kindness to 
her, and, not knowing where to expect any more, she took his death to be the 
completion of her calamity, and therefore, on her hearing of it, refused to take 
any more sustenance, ana famished herself to death out of erief for it. Her 
death was accompanied with that also of her two grand-daughters,^ Statira the 
widow of Alexander, and Diypetis the widow of Hephestion: for Roxana having 
craftily got them into her power, by the concurrence of Perdiccas, caused them 
both to be flung intd a well and murdered. She fearing Statira might be with 
child; and, if that proved to be a son, it might disturb the settlement which was 
made in favour of her son, in case she bore one; and therefore thus made her 
away, to prevent it, and her sister with her. And,* not long after, she was 
delivered of a son, who was called Alexander, and his name, witii that of 
Aridaeus, or Philip, was afterward joined in the government of the empire; 
though neither of them had any more than a name in it, the authority being 
wholly usurped by those who had divided the provinces among them. 

•^n. 322. Pki^p 2.] — In this division of the provinces,^ Cappadocia and Paph- 
lagonia were assigned to Eumenes, who had been secretary of state to Alex- 
ander. But these had not yet been thoroughly subjected to the Macedonian 

1 Curtiaijib. 10. Dind. lib. 8. Plutareh. in Eumcne. Justin, lib. 13. c. J— 4. 

5 Dan, vii. A. viii. 8. SI, 23. xi. 4. 3 Justin, lib. 13. c. 3. Diod. Sic lib. 18. Ptolemeus in Cftiione. 
4 Dlndor. SHe. lib. 17. Justin, lib. 13. c. 1. O. Curtiua, lib. 10. e. 8. 5 Pluurch. in Alexandro. 

6 Arrian. in ezcerptia Photii. Pauvan. in Atticiaet fkeolicis. Dindor.Sic. lib. 10. 

7 Plutarch. In £iMn«n«. O. Curtiua, lib. 10. c 10. Diodor. Sic lib. 1& JuaUn. lib. 13. c 4. Anton, ia 
^jcoerptia Photii. 
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dominioo; for Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, still held thoie countries, and 
Alexander, having been called out of those parts in the prosecution of tua other 
wars, before he could fuUy reduce him, waa forced to leave him behind in the 
poBsesaion of his kingdom, and he had continued in it ever since. And there- 
tore, he being first to be conquered before Eumenes could be put in posseaaion 
of this government, Ferdiccas sent to Antigonus and Leonnatus for the eflecling 
of it. The former of them had the government of Pamphylia, Lycia, Lycaonia, 
and the Greater Phrygia; and the latter, that of the Lesser Phrygia and the 
Hellespont. But they having both of Ihem other designs in their heads for the 
promoting of their own inlerest, neither of them had any regard to what Per- 
diccas ordered, Leonnalus waa then marching into Greece, under pretence of 
carrying assistance to Antipater. governor of Macedonia, who was then hard 
pressed by a confederacy of the Greeks gainst him, but in reality to seize 
Macedon and Greece foe himself; but he oeing slain in battle against those 
Greeks, this did put an end to all his designs. When Eumenes came to him 
with Perdiccas's order, he endeavoured to draw him into his measures, and in 
order hereto, communicated to him his whole scheme. But Eumenes, liking 
neither the man nor his project, refused to be concerned with him in it. 
Whereon Leonnatus would have put him to death for the concealing of the 
secret; which Eumenes being aware of fled to Perdiccas, and revealed the whole 
matter to him. Whereon he grew very much into his confidence, and was, on 
other accounts, very acceptable unto him; for he was a very steady man, and 
had the best head-piece of Alexander's captains. And therefore Ferdiccas, to 
gratify him, taking the two kings along with him, marched into Cappadocia, 
and having vanquished Ariarathes, and cut him off with all his family and 
kindred, settled Eumenes in quiet possession of his government, and aAerward 
having subdued Isaunis and Laranda, two cities of Pisidia, that had slain itieir 
governors and revolted, he marched in Cilicia, and there tcx>k up his wintcr- 
quarterS: While he lay there, he projected the divorcing of Nicea, the daughter 
of Antipater, whom he had lately taken to wife, and the marrying of Cleopatra, 
the sister of Alexander the Great, in her stead. She had been wife to Alex- 
ander king of Epirus; but he having been slain in his wars in Italy, she had 
ever since lived a widow, and was then at Sardis in Lydia. Thither Peidiccas 
sent Eumenes to propose the match, and court her to it: for she being in gi-eat 
credit and esteem with the Macedonians, as sister to Alexander both by father 
and mother, he proposed by this marriage to strengthen his interest with them, 
and 'hen in her right to seize the whole empire. Antigonus, getting knowledge 
of this project, and that the cutting of him off, to make way for the success of 
it, was one part of the scheme, he fled into Greece, to Antipater and Craterus, 
who were then making war with the ^tolians, and discovered to them the 
whole plot; whereupon clapping up a peace with the jEtolians, they immedi> 
ately marched to the Hellespont to watch these designs, and took Ptolemy, 
governor of Egypt, into confederacy with them, for the better strengthening of 
Oiemsclves against them. This Craterus was one of the most eminent of Alex- 
ander's captains, and of all of them the beat beloved and esteemed by the 
Macedonians. Alexander, a little before his death, had sent him to conduct 
home into Macedonia ten thousand of his veterans, who were by age, wounds, 
or infirmity, disabled for farther service, with orders to take upon him the 
government of Macedonia and Greece, in the room of Antipater, whom he had 
called to Babylon, as halh been before mentioned. And therefore, after the 
death of Alexander, these provinces having been assigned to him in joint au- 
thority with Antipater, he nad accordingly taken on him the government of 
them in co-partnership with him, and ve:^ amicably associated with him in all 
his wars, as espeti'*lly he did in this, which the discovery of Perdiccas's designs 
made it necessary for them to engage in. In the interim, Perdiccas sent Eu- 
menes into his province, not only to put all things there in as good posture as 
ho could, but also to have a watchful eye upon Neoptolemua, governor of Ar- 
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iftenia, IrUch lay next him; for Perdiccas had tome siupicioB ci him, and not 
without cause, as it will afterwaxd appear. 

»dn. 321. PhUqf 3.]— In the beginnmg of the next spring,' Perdiccas having 
assembled all his forces together in Cappadocia, deliberated with his friends 
whether he should march immediately into Macedonia against Antipater and 
Craterus, or else into Egjrpt against Ptolemy. Should he march first into Ma- 
cedonia, the fear was, mat jRolemy, who had made himself very strong in 
Egypt, shcHild take the advantage to seize all the Greater Asia- For the pre- 
venting of this, it was resolved not to leave Ptolemy at his back, but to recfuce 
him first, and after that to carry the war into Macedonia, and that, in the inte- 
rim, Eumenes should be left with part of the army to guard the Asian pro- 
vinces against Antipater and Craterus. For the executing of which resolutions, 
Perdiccas gave imto Eumenes the |novinces of Garia, Lycia, and Phiygia, in 
addition to those he had before, and made him captain-general of all the coun- 
tries firom the Hellespont to Mount Taurus, ordering all the governors oi them 
to obey hia orders; and then, by the way ci Damascus and ralestine, marched 
into Egjrpt, carrying the kings with him in this expedition also, thereby to give 
the greater countenance and authority to his actings in it 

Eumenes,' to make sood his charge, lost no time in providing for himself an 
army to withstand Antipater and Craterus, who had passed the Hellespont to 
make war upon him. They, in the first place, made use of all manner of en- 
deavours to draw him over to their party, promising him the provinces which 
he had, with the additi(Xi of others to them; but he, being a steady man, would 
not, on any terms, be wrought upon to break his faith with Perdiccas. But 
they had better success with Alcetas and Nec^itolemus: for they prevailed with 
the former, though the brother of Perdiccas, to stand neuter, and with the 
other to come over to them: but, while he was on his march to join their army, 
Eumenes fell upon him, and having vanauished him in battle, took horn him 
all his baggage; and Neoptolemus himselt difficultly escaped, with three hun- 
dred horse only, to Antipater and Craterus, the rest of his forces, that were not 
cut off in battle, taking service under Eumenes. Whereon Antipater marched 
into Cilicia, horn thence to pass into. Egypt to the assistance of Ptolemy, if his 
a£&irs should require it; and sent Craterus and Neoptolemus, with the rest of 
the army, into Cappadocia, against Eumenes; where it coming to a battle be- 
tween them, Craterus and Neoptolemus were both slain, and Eumenes eained 
an entire victoiy; which was wholly owing to his wisdom and military dull in 
ordering the battle: for, whereas the Macedonians generally had that love for 
Craterus, that not one of them would have drawn a sword aeainst him, Eu- 
menes ordered the matter so, that none of the Macedonians mat were in his 
army knew that Craterus was with the enemy, till that he was slain, and the 
victoiy won. 

In die interim Perdiccas entered E^pt,* and there waeed war against Ptole- 
my, but not with the same success. For Ptolemy, since his having entered on 
the government of Egypt, managed all things there with that justice Itfid be- 
nignity, that he had not only made himself strong in the a£fectioii of the Egyp- 
tians, but had drawn many others thither, who flocked to him out of Greece 
and other countries, to enjoy the benefit of so just and mild a gofvemment; 
which added great increase to his strength; and the army of Perdiccas were so 
well affected to him, that they went with great unwillingness to make war 
against him, and many of them daily deserted to him: all which made against 
Perdiccas, and at last ended in his ruin: for having unfortunately endeavoured 
to pass a branch of the Nile, which made an island in it over against Memphis, 
he had one thousand of his men drowned in the attempt, and as many more 

1 Diodor. Sic IU». 18. Plutarch, in Eument. JusUn. lib. 13. c 8. Corn. Nep. in EuoMna. Arrian.iau- 
eerptit PbotIL 

9 Platarckiii et Corn. Nepoi in Enmene. Dlodoraa Sicniiu lib. 18. JuaUa. lib. 13. e. 8. Arrian. ia tl' 
eeaptia PboHl. 

S Diodor. Bie. lib. 18. PlnUreh. in Buniena. Arrian. in eiearptia PboUi. Pauato. in Atticii. 
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devouTed by the crocodiles of that river, which angered the Macedoaians who 
followed him to that degree, that riaing in a mutiny against him, they slew him 
in hia tent, and most of his frienda and confidants with him. About two days 
After came the news of £umenes' victory. Had it been known two days 
aooaer, it would have prevented the mulioy, and the revolution which aflerwiM 
followed in favour of Ptolemy, Antipater, and those of their party. The neart 
day afler the death of Ferdiccaa, Ptolemy passed over the Nile into his camp, 
and there so e&eotually pleaded his cause before the Macedonians, that he 
turned them all over to him; and when the news of Cratenis's death came, he 
took the advantage of that grief and anger, with which he saw them actuated 
f<M- it, aa to cause them, by a public decree, to declare Eumenes, and fiAy others 
of that party by uame, enemies to the Macedonian state; and, by the same de- 
cree, Antipater and Antigonus were appointed to make war against them aa 
such. And whereas all were inclined to have conferred on him the guardian- 
ship of the kings, in the room of Perdiccas, he rather chose to keep where he 
was, recommending Pithon and Aridsus to this charge, and by hu interest it 
was that they were appointed to it The former had been a noted commander 
in the army of Alejiander through all his wars, and followed the party of Per- 
diccas till his late misfortune at the Nile; when, in dislike of hia conduct, he 
deserted from him, and went over to Ptolemy. But as to the other, do mention 
is made of him, till, on the death of Alexander, he was appointed to take care 
of his funeral; for which having made great preparations, at length after two 
years' time spent herein, he carried the corpse in great solemnity from Babylon 
mio Bgypt, and there deposited it in the city of Memphis: from whence it was 
afterward translated to Alexandria. A prophecy havine been given out, that, 
wherever Alexander should be buried, that place, of aU others, should be the 
most happy and prosperous; this put the chief governors of provinces upon a 
strife which of them should have the body of this deceased prince, each of 
them desiriag to make the chief seat of his government happy by it. Perdic- 
cas, out of love to his countiy, would have it carried to Egse in Macedonia, the 
usual burying-place of the Macedonian kings, and others ebewhere. But Ptole- 
my prevailed to have it brought into Egypt; where Aridseus having carried it 
not long before the death of Perdiccas, Ptolemy, to gratify him for it, pnxured 
that he was chosen into this office. But Eurydice, the wife of king Aridsus 
(now called Philip.) pulling in to have all aflairs managed ttccording to her di- 
rection, and the Macedonians favouring her in this pretence, they were so tired 
with the impertinency of this woman, that when they had led back the army 
to Triparadisus in Syria, they there resigned their charge, and it was conferred 
wholly on Antipater: who thereon made a new partition of the provinces of the 
empire, wherein he excluded all that had been of the party of Perdiccas and 
Eimienea, and restored all the otiier party tliat had been dispossessed. In this 
new distribution Seleucus had the government of Babylon conferred on him; 
who, from this beginning, afterward grew up to be the greatest of all Alexan- 
der's successors, as will hereafter be related. Antipater, having thus settled 
affairs sent Antigonus to make war upon Eumenes, and then relumed into Ma- 
cedonia, leaving his son Cassander, with Antigonus, in the command of gene- 
ral of the horse in his army, to be a spy upon him. 

This year Jaddua, the high-priest of the Jews, being dead, Onias' his son 
succeeded him in that office, and lived in it twenty-one years. 

«?n. 3SX>. PhiHp 4.] — Early the next spring, Antigonus' marched out of his 
winter-quarters a^nst Eumenes; and at Orcynium, in Cappadocia, it came to 
a battle Wt ween them, in which Eumenes lost the victory, with eight thousand 
of his men. This was caused by the treachery of Anollonides, one of the prin- 
cipal commanders of his horse, who, being corrupted by Antigonus, deserted to 
him in the battle. However, the traitor escaped not the punishment which he 
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deserved; for Eumenes, having taken him, caused him immediately to be 
hanged for it After this, Eumenes shifted from place to place, till at length 
he was shut up in the castle of Nora, which was situated m the confines of 
Cappadocia and Lycania, where he endured the siege of a whole year. 

In the mean time, Ptolemy,* finding how convenient Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Judea, lay for him, both for the defence of Eg3rpt, as well as for the invading 
fixnn thence the island of Crorus, which he had an eye upon, resolved to make 
himself master of these provinces. They were, in the first partition of the pro- 
vinces of the empire, mnted to Laomedon, the Mytelenian, one of Alexan- 
der's captains, and had been confirmed to him also in that second partition 
which was made by Antipater at Triparadius; and he had accordingly, fix>m 
the death of Alexander to this time, being possessed of them, without any in- 
terruption or disturbance. Ptolemy, at first, thought to have bought him out of 
them, and offered him vast sums for this purpose; but, not prevuling this way, 
he sent Nicanor, one of his captains, with an army into Syria, against him, 
while he with a fleet invaded Phoenicia. Nicanor, having vanquished Laojne- 
don in battle, and taken him prisoned, thereon seized all the inland countiy, 
and Ptolemy had the same success on the maritime; so that hereby he made 
himself master of all those provinces; and Antipater being returned mto Mace- 
donia, and Antigonus otherwise engaged against Eumenes, neither of them 
could hinder this enlargement of his power, though both misliked it 

But when all other parts of this country, after uie vanquishing of Laomedon, 
readily yielded to Ptolemy,' the Jews alone refused to submit to this new mas- 
ter, and for some time stood out against him. For, having a just sense of the 
oath which they had sworn to the former governor, they were truly tenacious 
of the faith which they had thereby engaged to him; and therefore, till ove> 
powered by force, would comply with nothing that was contrary to it Where- 
on Ptolemy marched into Judea, and laid siege to Jerusalem. The place, be- 
ing strongly fortified both by art and nature, might have held out- long against 
him, but that the Jews had then such a superstitious notion for the keeping of 
their sabbath, that they thought it a breach of their law concerning it, even to 
defend themselves on that day: which Ptolemy having observed, made choice 
of their sabbath to storm the place; and then took it in the assault, because none 
of them would on that day defend their walls against him. Josephus, being un- 
willing to expose his nation to the contempt of the Greeks for so ridiculous a 
fdly, tells the story otherwise in his Antiquities, as if Ptolemy were admitted 
into Jerusalem upon articles of composition, and seized the place in breach of 
them; but other historians,' and those whom hef himself quotes elsewhere, give 
that other account of it which I have here related, and which I think was the 
truth of the matter for it appears froih the book of the Maccabees,^ that till Mat- 
tathias, and those with him, made a decree to the contrary, it was the stated 
opinion of the Jews, that they were to do nothing on the sabbath-day, even for 
the saving of their own lives, against those that fought against them. 

When Ptolemy* had thus ms^e himself master of Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
he did at first deal veiy hardly with the inhabitants; for he carried above one 
hundred thousand of them captives into Egypt But afterward, reflecting on 
the steadiness with which they adhered to the fealty they had sworn to their 
former princes and governors, he thought them the most prefer for the highest 
trust; and therefore, having chosen out of them thirty thousand of the strongest 
and best qualified for military service, he committed to them the garrisoning 
and keepmg of those towns which were of the greatest importance to him to 
have well maintained, and appointed the rest, at their desire, to be with them 
in the same places, to administer all necessaries to them. And whereas he had 
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lately brought under him Cyrene and Libya, he placed severa] of them there; 
and from them were descended the Cyrenian Jews, of whom was Jason,' who 
wrote the history of the Maccabees in five books (of which the »ecDod book 
of Maccabees, which we now have, is an abridgement,) and of whom also was 
Simon,' that bore Chrirt's cross, at his crucifixion, and others that are mention- 
ed in the Acts of the Apostles," 

^n. 319. Phmp S.] — Antipater, being worn out with age,' died in Macedo- 
nia, and, at his death, awwinted Polysperchon, who was the oldest of Alexan- 
der's captains then remoin'n?, to Im the guardian of the kings and governor of 
Macedonia, in his stead; which Cassander resented with great indignation; for 
he could not bear that his father should prefer any one before him in this trust; 
and therefore, he forthwith set himself to form a party against the new guar- 
dian, and seized as many places as he could within the verge of tiis govern- 
ment, both in Greece and Macedon, and purposed no less than the diupossess- 
ing him of all the rest. And, forthe better carrying on of this design, he sent 
to Ptolemy and Antigonus, to engage them to be on his side in it; and they 
both encouraged him to proceed therein, but with a view only to their own in- 
terest. The aim of the former was, to secure himself in the provinces he bad 
gotten; and that of the other was, to possess himself of all Asia; and they 
thought, if the Macedonians were embarrassed by a war at home, they might 
both of them, with the greater ease, obtain their designs. For no sooner was 
Antipaler dead, but Antigonus, finding himself possessed of the greatest power 
of all Alexander's captains then surviving, formed a project of making himself 
master of all: for he was left by Antipater generalissimo of all the Lesser Asia, 
with full author!^ over all the provinces in it, and had then under his com- 
mand an army of seventy thousand men, besides thirty elephants: which was 
a force which no other power in the empire could then resist, and therefore he 
resolved to seize the whole. In order hereto, his first step was to make a re- 
form in all the governments of the provinces within the vei^e of his power, 
by putting out all such governors as he had no confidence in, and placing others 
in their steads who wholly depended on him. And accordingly he drove Ari- 
dsus out of his government of the Lesser Phrygia and the Hellespont, and 
Clitus out of that of Lydia, and so proceeded to do the same in all Ihe other 
provinces and cities of the Lesser Asia. But his greatest difficulty was to mas- 
ter Eumenes, whose valour, wisdom, and military skill, made him more formi- 
dable to him than all Ihe rest, though he had then been for a whole year shut 
up and besieged by him in the castle of Nora. And therefore, he would make 
trial again to draw him over to him,' and sent his countryman Jerome of Car- 
dia, the famous historian of those times, to make proposals to him for thb pur- 
pose; with whom Eumenes managed the treaty so wisely and craltily, that he 
got rid of the siege at the time when he was almost brought to the point of 
perishing by it, and without obliging himself to any thing that Antigonus in- 
tended by the composition. For an agreement being made, and the oath where- 
by Eumenes was to swear to it being according to the form sent by Antigonus, 
that he should hold all for friends or enemies, as they were friends or enemies 
to Antigonus, he altered the form; putting it, that he should hold all for friends 
or enemies, as they were friends or enemies to Oiympias, and the kings, as well 
as to Antigonus, and then referred it to the Macedonians that lay at the siege, 
to judge which form was most proper; who, still retaining their aJfecti on forflie 
royal family, gave their judgment for the latter. And therefore, Eumenes hav- 
ing sworn according to this form, they raised the siege, and departed. But 
when Antigonus had an account how this matter was managed, he was so dis- 

E leased at it, that he refused to ratify the treaty, and immediately despatched 
is orders to have the siege again renewed. But they came too late to be put 
in execution: for Eumenes, immediately on the raising of the siege, qkiitted the 
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ibrtress, and with ffie five hundred men that bore the siege with hinij marched 
into Cappadocia, and there got together of his old soldiers about two thousand 
more, and made all other preparations lor the war which he knew would be 
again renewed against him. 

In the interim,* the defection of Antigonus from the interest of the kings, 
and setting up for himself, being notorious, a conrniissiini was sent to Eumenes, 
in the name of the kings, from Polyspherchon, their guardian, constituting him 
captain-general of all me Xiesser Asia, with mlers to Teutamus and Antigenes, 
commanders of the Ai^^raspides, to join with him, and, under his command, to 
make war against Antisonus. And those who had the keeping of the king's 
treasuiy were commanded eveiy where to supply him with money for this war. 
And letters were sent eveiy where fitxn Oljrmpias to the same purpose. Here- 
on Eumenes set himself with vigour to augment his forces with* new recruits, 
and make all other preparations which might enable him succcnufully to exe- 
cute all the orders he had received. But, before he could get together an army 
sufficient for it, Menander, one of Antigonus's captains, coming upon him into 
Cappadocia, with a great army, he was forced to march thence m haste with 
only three thousand men that he had then about him. But having, by long 
marches, gotten over Mount Taurus into the country of Cilicia, he was there 
met by the Argyraspides, who, according to the orders received from the kings, 
joined with him, they beine in number about three thousand men. These were 
the remainder of the old sddiers of Alexander, by whom he had won all his 
victories; and he having- giVen them,' when they marched with him into 
India, shields plated over with silver, as a mark of special honour to them, from 
hence they were called the Argyraspides, i. e, the silver-shielded (for so that 
name signified in the Greek language.) And they were eminent, above all of 
their time, for valour and skill in war. But the year being then i^ent, Eumenes 
could do no more at that time than enter into winter-quarters with them in that 
country. 

•dn. 316. PhUq) 6.] — ^WhUe he lay there,' he sent his emissaries into all parts 
to raise him more forces; who, being plentifully supi^ed with money, executed 
their comn^ission so successfully, that in the ensuing spring he took the field 
with an army of twenhr thousand men, horse and foot, which did put all his 
enemies into no small fear of him. And therefore, Ptolemy, for the crushing 
of him, came with a fleet upon the coasts of Cilicia, and made all manner of 
attempts to draw off the AiWraspides from him; and Antigonus endeavoured 
the same by several emissaries sent into Eumenes' camp for this purpose. But 
both miscarried herein: for Eumenes carried himself with that benignity and 
afiability to all that were with him, and conducted all his a&irs with so much 
prudence, that he engaged the hearts of all his soldiers to him with so strong a 
mik of aflfecticm and confidence, that not a man of all his army could be induced 
to desert him. 

And therefore, having his army thus firmly fixed to him,^ he marched with 
them into Syria and Phoenicia, to dispossess Ptdemy of these provinces, which, 
against all right, he had violently seized to himself. His intention hereby was 
to open a secure correspondence between him and Pdysperchon by sea; for, 
could he have gotten the naval strength of the Phoenicians into his power, this, 
in conjunction with the fleet of Polysperchon, would have made them absdute 
masters of the seas, and. they might then have sent and received succours to 
and from each other, ^cording as their affairs should require: and had this de- 
sign succeeded, Ikey must have earned all before them. But the fleet of Poly- 
sperchon b^inet through the foUy of Clitus, who commanded it, all broken and 
destroyed by iUiti^^us,' this baffled the whdie project For Antigonus, imme- 
diately on the gaining of this victoiy, put himself upon the march with a great 
army to find oujt Eumenes, and frdl upon him; of which Eumenes having re- 
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ceived intelligence, and finding himself not utrong enough to encounter aogreat 
& force as Antigonus was bringing against him, he durst not stay his coming; 
but forthwith withdrew out of Phcenicia, and marching through Cttle-Syria, 
passed the Euphrates, and wintered at Cairhce and Mesopotamia. This was the 
ancient Charan,' or Haran of the holy scriptures, where Abraham dwelt before 
he came into the land of Canaan, and where, after that Nahor, the brother of 
Abraham, and his posterity after him, bad their habitation for several genera- 
tions. And it was, in the histories of atter-ages, rendered famous for the great 
battle there fought between the Romans and the Parthians,* wherein the former 
received that signal overthrow, in which Crassus, and most of their army under 
his command, wore cut in pieces. The Turks now call it Harran,' by the old 
name; and it was, in late ages, famous for being the prime seat of the Sabiaos,' 
a noted sect in the east, of which I have spoken above. Hence those of this 
sect were called Harranites, as well as Sabians, in those parts. 

An. 317. Pkihp 7.] — Eumenes, while he lay at Carrhs,' sent to Pithon, go- 
vernor of Media, and Seleucus, governor of Babylon, to join with him, for the 
aiding of the kings against Antigonus, and caused the orders of the kings for 
this purpose to be communicated to them. Their answer hereto was, that they 
should be very ready to give all aid to the kings, but would have nothing lo do 
■with him who had been declared a public enemy by the Macedonians. But 
the truth of the matter was, they feared the gieat genius of Eumenes: for the 
intention of most of Alexander's commanders, who, after his death, had di- 
vided the governments and provinces of his empire among them, was to set up 
for thems^ves, and make themselves sovereigns, each in the country which he 
had seized; and it was with a view to this, that on the death of Alexander, they 
did set up an idiot and an infant to have the names of sovereigns aJ\er him, 
that, under so weak a government, they might the better ripen their designs 
for the usurpations they intended; and these measures they thought would be 
broken, if Eumenes got the ascendant; and therefore, all of them that were for 
these measures were against him. But, whether his purpose was to advance 
himself to the sovereignty, or preserve it to the family of Alexander, is uncer- 
tain. His professions always were for the family of Alexander, and whatever 
his secret intentions might be, none of his actions made any discovery to the 
contrary. But thus much is certain, that as he was the wisest and Ibe most 
valiant of alt Alexander's captains, so was he the most steady and faithful to all 
his obligations, having never falsified his faith in any one particular wherein he 
had engaged it; though he himself perished for want of it in others, as will bo 
hereafter related. 

From Carrhte' Eumenes marched, in the beginning of the spring, toward 
Babylon; in which march he had like to have lost all his army, by a stratagem 
of Seleucus upon him. For he having encamped on a plain near the Eujihrales, 
Seleucus, by cutting the banks of the river, overtlooded the place where he lay. 
But Eumenes, having immediately drawn off his army to an adjoining emi- 
nence, thereby saved them from the present danger, and the next day after, 
having found out a way to drain off the overflowings, he marched off without 
receiving any great inconvenience from it: whereon Seleucus played truce 
with them, and permitted him safely to pass through his province to Susa, 
where he put his army into quarters of refreshment, and from thence sent mes- 
sengers to all the governors of the upper provinces of Asia to call them to his 
assistance. He bad before transmitted to them letters from the kings, whicli 
commanded them to join him for the support of the royal interest, and now he 
sent to let tliem know where he was, and to press upon them speedy execution 
of the royal command. And his messengers found them all together, they 
having lately joined in a war against Pithon, governor of Media, which they 
had just then finished. For Pithon, playing the same game in those provinces 
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of the Upper Asia that Antigonus did in the Lower, had put Philotas to death 
to seize his province, and intended to have proceeded in the same manner with 
the rest, till he should have usurped all to himself; which heing discerned, they 
all joined, under the command of Peucestes,- governor of the province of Per- 
sia, in a common war against him; in which having vanquished him in battle, 
they drove him out of Media, and forced him to fly to Babylon, to crave of 
Seleucus the protection of his life. And they were still encamped together 
after this victory, when Eumenes' messengers came unto them; whereon, they 
immediately marched to Susa, and there joined him with all their forces, which 
consisted of about twenty-five thousand men, horse and foot This reinforce- 
ment made him more than a match for Antigonus, who was then on his march 
after him; but the year being far advanced before he could reach the Tigris, he 
was forced to take up his winter-quarters in Mesopotamia, where Seleucus and 
Pithon, who were then of his party, joining him, they there concerted together 
the operations of the next campaign. 

In the interim a great change happened in Macedonia;^ for Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander, having formerly fled out of Macedonia into Epirus, with 
Alexander her grandson, and Roxana his mother, for fear of Antipater, now 
after his death was again returned, and, having eotten the power of the king- 
dom into her hands, put Aridxus, the nominal king Twhom they call Philip,) 
to^eath, with Eurydice his wife, after he had borne tne title of king six years 
and seven months; and with him she slew also Nicanor, the brother of Cassan- 
der, and an hundred more of his- principal friends and adherents: which cruelty 
was retailed upon her the next year after; for then Cassander, coming upon her 
with an army, besieged her in Pydna, and, having forced her to surrender, first 
shut her up in prison, and afterward caused her to be there put to death. After 
the cutting off of Aridxus, Alexander, the son of Roxana, alone bore the title 
of king, till at len^ he was also in like manner cut ofl* by the treachery of 
those who usurpea his father's empire. But almost all the time he bore this 
title alone, he bore it in a jail: for Cassander, after he had taken Pydna, shut 
up him and his mother in the castle of Amphipolis, till at length he murdered 
ihem both, to make way for himself to be king of Macedon; as will hereafter, 
in its proper place, be more fully related. 

•dn, 316. ^lex. ^gus 1.] — Antigonus, in the begiimin^ of the spring,* march- 
ed to Babylon, where, having joined the forces which Pithon and Seleucus had 
there got ready for him, he passed the Tigris to find out Eumene^ and, on 
the other hand, Eumenes was not wanting to put himself in a posture to en- 
counter him, being now superior to him in the number of his forces, and much 
more so in the wisdom and sagacity of his conduct: not that the other was de- 
fective herein; for, next Eumenes, he was certainly the best general and the 
wisest politician of his time. .But the great disadvantage which Eumenes lay un- 
der, was, he commanded a volunteer army, it being made up of the forces brought 
him by the several governors of provinces, who had joined him, and eveiy one 
of these would have the general command; and Eumenes, not bein^ a Mace- 
donian, but a Thracian by birth, there was not one of them but thought himself, 
for this reason, preferable before him. To master this difficulty, he pretended 
that Alexander had appeared to him in a dream, and showed him a royal pa- 
vilion richly furnished with a throne in it, and told him, that, if they would sit 
in council there, he himself would be present to prosper all their consultations 
and undertakings upon which they should enter in his name; and, having 
wi-ought the superstition which they had for Alexander into a belief of this, he 
caused such a pavilion and throne to be erected aa he pretended to have seen 
in his dream; and, placing a crown and sceptre in the throne, he prevailed with 
them there to meet in council, and consult together in common, under the pre- 
sidency of Alexander, in the saAie manner as when he was alive, without own- 
ing any other superior, which quelled all farther strife about this matten for 
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hereby a priority was yielded to none, and all pretences lo it being still kept 
alive, were reserved to the opportunities which the future events of their alJ'airs 
might give to lay claim thereto. However, the army had that confidence in 
the great abilities of Eumeoes, that, in time of battle, and in all cases of dan- 
ger, he was always called to the supreme command, and the soldiers would not 
tight till they saw him in it. And, by the wisdom of his management, he 
brought it to pass in all other cases, that" though in outward show he seemed to 
waive all superiority, yet in reality he had it, and all things were ordered ac- 
cording to his directions. And the royal command to all the keepers of the 
public treasuries being to give out unto Eumenes all such suras as he should 
think fitting to require, this command of the purse gave him the command of 
all things else; for hereby he was enabled constantly to pay his army, and also 
to give gratuities to the chief leaders among them; which had no small influ- 
ence to engage them to him. And in this posture stood the afiiurs of both par- 
ties, when this years' war was begun, which was carried on with great vigour 
on both sides; and all Media and Persia became the field of it: for they ranged 
these countries all over with marches and counter-marches upon each other, 
and all manner of stratagems and trials of military skill were put in practice on 
both aides. But Eumenes having a genius much superior in all such matters, 
he did thereby, notwithstanding the disadvantages he lay under from a muti- 
nous and ungovernable army, make the campaign end in his favour: for he had 
worsted Antigonus in two encounters, in which he had slain and taken a great 
number of his men; and, when winter approached, he secured the best quar- 
ters for himselt' in the pro^'ince of Gabiena. and forced Antigonus to march 
northward, to seek for his in the country of Media, at the distance of twenty- 
five day's march from him. 

An. ;il5, AUx. JEgm 2.] — But the licentiousness of Eumenes' soldiers being 
such,' that they would not be kept together, but, for the sake of a more luxuri- 
ous plentVi scattered themselves over the province, and quartered at so great a 
distance from each other, as would require several days for them again to em- 
body; Antigonus, on his having an account hereof, took a march toward him in 
the middle of winter, reckoning to be upon him before he should be able to get 
his army together, and thereby gain an absolute victory over him. But Eu- 
menes, who was never wanting in any precautions necessary for his security, 
had his spies and scouts so well placed, and so well furnished with dromeda- 
ries, the swiftests of beasts, to give him intelligence, that he had notice of this 
march of Antigonus some days before he could arrive, and had time lo defeat 
it by a stratagem, which saved the army, when all the other commanders gave 
it for lost: for getting up upon those mountains which lay toward the enemy, 
with such forces as were nearest at hand, he there caused them, the next night, 
to kindle fires in such manner as might represent the encampment of an army; 
which being seen by Antigonus's scouts at a great distance, and speedily noti- 
fied to him, this made him believe that Eumenes was there with all his army 
ready to encounter him; and, therefore, not thinking it proper to engage his 
men, as then fatigued and tired out by a long march, with a fresh army, he 
stopped so long to refresh them, that Eumenes had gotton all his forces together 
before he could come up with him, and then he found he came too late to put 
his designs in esecution. However, not long after, this brought on a battle be- 
tween them, wherein Eumenes got the victory; which would have proved de- 
cisive in his favour, but that he lost all the fruits of it, and himself too, by the 
treachery of his own men. For the battle being fought in a sandy field, the 
feet of the men and horses in the engagement raised such a dust, as involved 
all in a cloud, so that there was no teeing of any thing at the least distance: of 
which Antigonus taking the advantage, sent out a party of horse, that seized 
and carried off all the baggage of Eumenes' array, before they could be per- 
ceived; whereby he gained the main point though he lost the victory. For 
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Eumenes' soldiers, when returned from the pu|:8mt of the enemy, finding 
camp taken, and all their baggage, with their wiyes and children carried off, in- 
stead of using their swords against die enemy tigiia to recover them, turned all 
their rage upon their general; and, therefore, havihg seized and bound him, did 
him to Antigonus, to redeen^ what they had lost, and then weift all over to htm; 
which -absolutely determined the- war for the interest of Antigonus; for imn^- 
diately hereon he became master of all Asia, from the Hellespont to die Biver 
Indus. Eumenes, being thus fallen into his hands, he was for seme time in a 
doubt how ia dispose of him, he having been fonneriy his intimate friend, while 
they both served together under Alexander: the rememlmmoe hereof did at 
first put the affection he had for him into a struggle with his interest fe* the 
saving of his life; and Demetrius his son became an earnest solicitor for him, 
being very desirous, x^ut of the generosihr of his temper, thtft so gallant a man 
should be kept alive. Bilt at length, reflecting on his immoveable fidelity to 
Alexander's family, how dangerous an antagomst he had in him on this account, 
and how able he was to distil all his afiaurs, abould he aeain get loose &om 
him, he durst not trust him with life, and theiefore ordered him to be put to 
death in prison: and thus perished the wisest and the gaUantest man of the age 
in which he lived. He had not indeed the fortune of Alexf^ider, but in every 
thing else far exceeded him: for he was truly valiant without rashness, and wise 
without timidity, readily foreseeing all advantages that o£fered, and boldly exe- 
cuting all that were feasible; so that he never failed of any thing that he under- 
took, but when disappointed by the treacheiy of his own men. By tjiis means 
he lost the battle which he fought with Antigonus in Cappadocia; and by this 
means only was it that he was at last undone in Gabiena. After his death. An- 
tigonus, with all his army, in the solemnist manner, attended his funeral-pile, 
and showed him the greatest honour 'that could be done him after his death, 
and sent his bones and ashes in a sumptuous urn of silver to his wife and chil- 
dren in Cappadocia. But this could make no amends for the taking awiy of 
his life. However, it showed, that, even in the opinion of the worst oi his 
enemies, he was a person of that eminent merit as deserved a much better fiite. 

Antigonus,* now looking on the whole empire of Asia as hia own, jBir the bet- 
ter securing of it to him, made a reform through all the eastern provinces, put- 
ting out all such governors as he distrusted, and placing others, of whom he had 
ereater confidence, in their stead, and such as he thought dangerous he cat ixSi 
Of this number was Pithon, governor of Media, and Antigonus, general of the 
Argyraspides: and he had marked out Seleucus, eovemor of Babylon, for the 
same destruction; but he, bein^ aware of it, fled mto Egypt, and there, under 
the protection of Ptolemy, saved his life. And as to the Aigyraspides, who were 
those that betrayed Eumenes, he sent them into Arachosia, the remotest pro- 
vince of the empire, giving it in charge to Sibertius, the govemcn: of it, by all 
ways and means, to cause mem there to be all consumed and destroyed, so that 
not a man of them might again return into Greece. And this he did out of a 
just abhorrence of the treachery which they had been guilty of toward their 
general, though he himself had the fruit of it 

In the interim, Seleucus being got safe into Egypt,* he so effectually repre- 
sented to Ptolemy the formidable power of Antigonus, as he also did- to Lysi- 
machus and Cassander, by messengers sent to them for this purpose, and made 
them so sensible of the danger they were in from it, that he drew them all 
three into a league against him. Antigonus being aware that Seleucus, on his 
flight, might endeavour to engage those princes into measures prejudicial to his 
interest, sent to each of them ambassadors to renew his friendship with them. 
But finding by their answers, and the high demands which they made, that no- 
thing but a war was to be expected from them, he hastened out of the east into 
Cilicia; aniSi, having there token care for the recruiting and le-enfoicing his 

1 IHodor. Sic lib. 10. PIntareh. in Demet. Appian. in Byriadm. 
9 Diodor. tt Appiaa. Ibid. JmiIb. Ub. U. 
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KTtn^, and ordered all things in the provinces of Leaser Asia, as best suited with 
his intereat, he marched thence into Syria and Phamicia. 

w?». 314. Jltx. JEgus 3-] — His intentions,' in entering into these provinces, 
were to disposseas Ptolemy of them, and making himaclt master of their naval 
force; for, finding that a dangerous war was coming upon him from the confede- 
rated princea, and judging aright that, without making himself master of the 
seas, there waa no manaj^ing of it with success against them, he found il neces- 
sary to have the Phceniciaa porta and shipping at his command; but he came 
too late for the latter of them, Ptolemy having carried away all the Phcenician 
shipping into Egypt before his arrival: neither did he easily make himself mas- 
ter of the ports; tor Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, held out against him. The two lat- 
ter he soon reduced, but Tyre endured a siege of fifteen months before it could 
be brought to yield to him. However, having all the other ports of S)Tia and 
Fhisnicia in his power, he immediately set himself to the building of a fleet of 
ships in them, cutting dowa vast quantities of timber from Mount Libanus, and 
causing them to be carried to the several ports where the ships were building; 
in which work several thousands of hands were employed: and by this means 
he soon equipped such a number of ships, as did, with those sent him from 
Cjrprus, Rhoacs, and other confederated places, make up a fleet, which soon 
^ve him the mastery of the seas. That which chiefly edged him on with so 
much speed to provide himself with this Heel, was an affront offered him by Se- 
leucus: for white he lay encamped near Tyre, on the sea-shore, Seleucus came 
thither with one hundred sail of Ptolemy's fleet, and Aotigonus, not having any 
shipping to encounter him, he passed by the coast where he was encamped, in 
coatempi of him, within the sight of all his army; which very much disheart- 
ening his men, and rising a mean opinion of his power in such of bis allies br 
were then present with him, for the remedy hereof, he called them all together, 
and did let them know, that even (hat very summer he would be on those seas 
with a fleet of five hundred soil, which no power of tlie enemy should be able 
to withstand; and accordingly he made his word good before the end of the year. 

^n. 31'). ^kx. ^gus -1.] — fiul Antigonus finding that, while he was intent 
upon these afiairs in Phrenicia, Casaander grew upon him in the I.esser Asia,' 
he marched thither with one part of his army, and left Demetrius, his son (then 
a young man, not exceeding Ihe twenty-second year of his age,) with the other 
part, to defend Syria and Phceoicia against Ptdemy. By this time Tyre was 
reduced to great extremities: for Antigonus's fleet, being now set to sea, barred 
all provisions from being carried to them; which soon brought them to a neces- 
sity of surrendering. However, they obtained terms for the ^rrison of Ptole- 
my to march safely thence with all their effects, and for the inhabitanis to re- 
tain theirs without any damage. For Andronicua, who then commanded at the 
siege of Antigonus, was glad on any terms to gain so important a place, espe- 
ciaTly alter being tired out with so long a siege; for it lasted fas 1 have already 
B^d) fifteen months. It was but uineteen years before that Alexander had de- 
stroyed this city in such a manner, as it might seem to require the length of 
ages for it again to recover itself; yet in so short a time it grew up again into a 
condition of^enduring this siege for more than double the time of that of Alex- 
ander's. This shows the great advantage of trade: for this city being the grand 
mart, where moat of the trade both of the east and west did then centre, by vir- 
tue hereof it was, that il so soon revived to its pristine vigour. 

Antigonus,* on his coming into Lesser Asia, soon reduced (he growing power 
of Cassander, and forced him to very mean terms of accommodation; hut after 
he had made them, he repented of the agreement, and would not stand to il, 
but sent to Ptolemy and Seleucus for assistance, and went on with the war; 
which detained Antigonus longer in those parts than he intended, and, in the 
interim, gave Ptolemy the opportunity of gaining great advantages against him 
in the east. 

I Otwlm. Bit. U*. 19. a UM Plui. In Dead. A|if>i*n. in Srnwii. » Moil. Kr. W 13. 
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An. 312. Akx. JEgw 5.] — For bavin? with his fleet sailed to Cyprus,* he re- 
duced most of that island to him, and from thence made a descent, first upon 
the Upper Syria, and next upon Cilicia; where having taken great spoils, and 
many captives, he returned with them into Egypt; and there having, by the ad- 
vice of Seleucus, formed a design for the recovery of PhcBnicia and Syria, he 
marched thither with a great army. On his coming to Gaza, he there found 
Demetrius ready to obstruct his farther proffress. This brought on a fierce bat- 
tle between them; in which Ptolemy gained the victory, having slain ^\e thou- 
sand of Demetrius's men, and taken eight thousand captive; which forced De- 
metrius to retreat, first to Azotus, and from thence to Tripoly, a city of Phoeni- 
cia, as far back as the confines of the Upper Sysia, and quit all Phoenicia, Pales- 
tine, and Coele-Syria, to the victor. But, before he left Azotus, having sent to 
desire leave to bury the dead, Ptolemy not only granted him this, but sent him 
also all his equipage, tents, and furniture, with all his friends, family, and ser- 
vants, without any ransom; which kindness Demetrius had the opportunity of 
returning, when, awhile after he got the like advantage of Ptolemy. All the 
other captives he sent into E^pt^ to be there employed in his service on board 
his fleet; and then marching forward, had all the sea-coast of Phoenicia forth- 
with surrendered to him, excepting only Tyre; for Andronicus, who had lately 
taken that city after the long siege I have mentioned, having then the govern- 
ment of it, held it out for some time. But at length the garrison soldiers falling 
into a mutiny against him, delivered the place to Ptolemy, and him with it 

After these successes, Seleucus,' having obtained of Ptolemy one thousand 
foot, and three hundred horse, marched eastward with them to recover Babylon. 
With so small a force did he undertake so great an enterprise, and yet succeed- 
ed in it. On his coming to Carrhae in Mes<^tamia, partly by persuasion, and 
partly by force, he brought all the Macedonians that were there in garrison to 
join with him. And as soon as he drew near to Babylon, great numbers of the 
inhabitants of that province flocked to him: for remembering his mild govern- 
ment, and disliking the severity of Antigonus, they were glad of his return, and 
desirous to see him reinstated in his former comQiand over them; and therefore, 
on his approach to the city, he found the gates open to him, and he was re- 
ceived into the place with the general acclamation of the people. Whereon 
. those who were of the party of Antigonus retired into the castle; but Seleucus, 
having now the possession of the city, and all the people on his side, soon made 
himself master of this fortress; and with it again received his children, friends, 
and servants, whom, on his flight into Egypt, Antigonus had there shut up in 

Erison; and then applied himself to get together such an army as might enable 
im to keep what he had gotten; for he had not long been in possession of this 
city, ere Nicanor (who was governor of Media for Antigonus) put himself upon 
the march with an army to drive them thence. Seleucus, on his having re- 
ceived intelligence of it, passed the Tigris to meet him, and, having sotteo him 
at a disadvantage, stormed his camp in the night, and put his whole army to 
the rout; whereon Nicanor, with some few of his friends, fled through the ie^ 
serts to Antigonus, and all his forces that survived the rout, part through dislike 
of Antigonus, and part through fear of the conqueror, joined with him. Where- 
by having gotten a great army under him, he seized Media, Susiana, and other 
neighbouring provinces and places, and thereby firmly fixed his interest and 
his power in those parts, which he daily improved by the clemency of his go- 
vernment, and the justice, equity, and humanity, which he practised toward 
all that were under it; and by these means, from so low a beginning as I 
have mentioned, he grew up at length to be the greatest of all Alexander's 
successors. 

From this retaking of Babylon by Seleuces,' began the &mou8 era of the 



1 Diod. Sic lib. 10. Flutarch in Demetrio. Juitin. lib. 15. c 1. Hecateui AbderiU apod JoMplniB entm 
Apionem. Hb. 1. 9 Diodor. Sic Ub. 10. Apptea. io ^friadi. 
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Seleucidfe, made use of all over the east, by heaCheas, Jews, Christians, and 
Mahometans. It is called by the Jews the era of contrads,' because, alter they 
fell under the government of the Syro- Macedonian kings, they were forced to 
use it Id all their contracts, and other ioalruments of civil aflaira; and it aller' 
ward grew so much in use among them, that, till a thousand years aller Christ, 
they had no other way whereby to compute their time, but this era ofconirada 
only; for it was not till then that they began to reckon by the years from the 
crcAtion of the world. As lonz as they continued in the east, they continued 
in the eastern usage of computing by the era of contrads {as they called it;) 
but when, about the year of our Lord 1040, they were driven out of the east, 
and forced to remove into these western parts, and here settled in Spain, France, 
England, and Germany, they learned from some of the Christian chronologers 
of these countries to compute by the years from the creation. The first year 
of this era, according to meir reckoning, falls in the year of the Julian period, 
90-3, and takes its beginning from (he autumnal equinos of that year. £ut the 
true year of the creation of the world, according to Scaliger's computation, was 
a hundred and eighty-nine years, and, according to others, two hundred and 
forty-nine years higher up than where this era of the Jews placelh it. How- 
ever, the era of cmdrada is not at this time out of use among those people; for 
they continue still to reckon by it, as well as by the other. The Arabs call it 
Taric Dilcamain, i. e. The Era of tie Tvyo-homed. The reason of this name 
some deduce from Alexander,' who is, in the Alcoran and other Arabic books, 
frequenUy called The iwo-komed. And he is often found with two horns on his 
coins. This most hkely proceeded from the fond vanity which he had of being 
thought the son of Jupiter Hammon; for that god of the heathens being usually 
represented with two ram's horns on his head, Alexander might cause himself 
to be so represented too, the better to make the fiction pass, that he was his son. 
But this era hath no relation to Alexander, although it hath been by some ig- 
norantly derived from him, and also called by his name, The era of Alexander: 
for Alexander was dead twelve years before it began, and its commencement 
only was from the recovery of Babylon by Seleucus. And therefore it Is most 
proper to deduce the origin of this Arabic name, Taric Dilcarnain, from Seleu- 
cus: and Appian gives us in him a sufficient reason for it;' for he tells us, that 
Seleucus being a person of that great strength, that laying hold of a bull by the 
horn, he could stop him in his full caver, the statuaries for this reason usually 
made his statues witii two bull's horns on his head. And therefore, it is most 
likely that he, and not Alexander, was first meant by the two-homed in the 
Arabic name of this era: for it was from him, and not from Alexander, that it 
had its origin. It is, in the books of the Maccabees,' called The era of the king- 
dom of the Greeks, and they both of them compute by it. But, whereas the 
first book of the Maccabees begins the years of this era from the spring, the 
secnnd begins them from the autumn following, and so did the Syrians, Arabs, 
and Jews, and all others that ancientiy did, or now do use, this era, excepting 
the Chaldeans. For they, not reckoning Seleucus to be thoroughly settled in 
the possession of Babylon, till the spring in which Demetrius made that retreat 
from thence, which we shall speak of in the next year following, they began 
not this era till from that spring, and for the same reason, reckoned the begin- 
ning of all tlie years of it from that season also. So that, whereas all other 
nations that computed by this era, began it from the autumn of the year before 
Christ 312. it had not its commencement among the Chaldeans till irom the 
spring of the year next ailer following. 

In the interim.' Ptolemy having again made himself master of all Phienicia, 
Judea, and C(Ble-Syria, sent Cilles, one of his generals, to take possession of the 
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Upper Syria also, and drive Demetrius tKence, who was then retreated thithen 
But Cilles, out of contempt of the baffled enemy he had to deal with, making 
his encampments negligently and loosely, Demetrius, on his having an account 
hereof from his spies, by a long and speedy march came upon hmi befi)re he 
was aware, and, suiprising him in the night, got an absolute victory over him, 
taking his camp, and making him and seven thousand of liis men prisoners of 
war; which equalling the defeat he had before received at Gaza, again balayed 
the matter between him and Ptolemy; aod also put it in the power of Done- 
trius (for the sake of which he most valued this victory) to make a return to 
Ptolemy of the kindness he had before received from him: for, after this victo- 
ry, he se9t back unto him Cilles, and all his friends, without ransom, in the 
same maoner as Ptolemy had before sent back to him all his friends after the 
victory which he had over him at Graza. 

Antigonus,* receiving an account at Celence, in Phiygia (where he then re- 
sided,) of this victory of his son's over Cilles, hastened thence into Syria, to 
prosecute there the advantages of it; and having passed Mount Taurus, joined 
nis son in the Upper Syria: whereon Ptolemy, finding himself not strong 
enough to encounter the joint forces of the father and son together, dismantled 
Ace, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza, aad retreated again into Egypt, carrying with 
him most of the riches tnd a great number of the inhabitants of the country. 
Whereon all Phoenicia, Judea, and Ccele-Syria, returned again under the power 
of Antigonus. 

The mhabitants of those countries,* whom Ptolemy carried with him into 
Egypt on his retreat, followed him thither rather voluntarily, and out of free 
choice, than by compulsion; for he being a person of a venr benign temper, 
^d having always shown great clemency and humanity to all his government, 
this so far captivated the hearts of those people to him, that they rather chose 
to follow him into a strange country, than tarry the coming of Antagonus into 
fheir own (from whom they expected a contrary treatment;) and that especially 
*since they had terms of great advantage offered them by Ptolemy to invite 
them to this removal: for his mind being then much set upon making of Alex- 
andria to be the capital of Egypt, was glad of all that he could get to come 
thither to inhabit the place, and offered great privileges and immunities to draw 
them thither. And nere Ptolemy planted all those that followed him in this 
retreat; among whom were -a great number of the Jews. Alexander had plant- 
ed several of that nation .there before;* and Ptolemy after his first irruption into 
Judea, h^d brought from thence many more of them thither, where Ihey En- 
joyed the beae^t of a plentiful country, a secure. protection, and many other 
advantages. . 5iie report whereof commg into Judea, excited in many others 
there a desire to follow them; and accordingly many did so on this occasion; 
for Alexander had, on his first building this city, given them, for their encour- 
a^ment to plant there, the same privueges and immunities with the Macedo- 
nians; and Ptolemy had continued the same to. them. By which means the 
Jewish quarters in that city increased to the number of several . thousands of 
&milies; and many Samaritans,^ as well as Jews, upon the like encouragement, 
became inhabitants of this place, and there multipfied to a great number. 

Among those that followed Ptolemy into Egypt on this occasion, one was 
Hezekias,* a person of eminent note among that people, and one of their chief 
priests. Hecatseus, the historian, be^g tiien with Ptolemy/ makes particulai^ 
mention of him, as a person of great wisdom and prudence, a powerful speaker, 
and one that thoroughly understood the world, being then about sixty years 
old. And farther, he saith,'that he having contracted an acquaintance with 
him, they had frequent conferences togethen and that in them he learned from 
him what was the religion, policy, and manner, of living of the Jews, wherein 
they differed from other nations; all which, he saith, this Hezekias had with 

1 Diodor. et Plutarch, lib. 19: H Joteph. Antfq. Iflh IS. c 1. et jpontn Agitfii. \kh* 1, S. 
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him written in a book; which book, no doubt, was the book of the law of Mo- 
ses. And I doubt not it was by this pereoa tliat he was induced to have bo 
favourable an opinion of the Jews and their religion, and that it was from him 
that he received the information of most of that which he wrote of them: for 
he composed a particular history of the Jews,' therein treating of them from 
Abraham down to his time; in which he speaks so honourably of ihem, and 
their religion, that Origen' teUs us, Herennius Philo,' a heathen writer, who 
flourished about the time of Trajan the Roman emperor, did for this reason raise 
a doubl, whether it were the genuine work of Hecalxus, or no; making this 
inference from hence concerning it: — That either it was composed by some Jew 
under the name of Hecatseus, or else, if he were the true author of it, he was 
corrupted to the Jewish religion when he wrote it If one of these two must 
be the truth (though I see no necessity for it,) the latter is as possible as the 
other. This HecatiEus' was of AbJera, a Grecian city in Thrace, which had 
been famous for the birth of Democritus. Protagoras, and other learned men. 
He was bred up with Alexander, and followed nim in all his wars, and, after 
his death, put himself under the protection of Ptdemy, and lived with him in 
Egypt; where having, from the conversation which he had with this learned 
Jew, and others of that nation, who followed Ptolemy thither, fully informed 
himself of tlieir laws, customs, and religion, he wrote that history of them 
which I have mentioned; out of which Josephua hath extracted several passa- 
ges in his writings, especially in his first book against Apion. But the book 
itself is not now extant. There was another very noted historian of the same 
name; but he was a Milesian, and lived long before, in the time of Darius 
Hyslaspes, 

Josephus' tells us of another Jew, called Mosst^am, who, about this time, fol- 
lowed Ptolemy, and had listed himself a horseman in his anny; and out of 
the same HecatEUs, gives us a very remarkable story of him; the words of He- 
calKus arc as follow: — " As I was travelling toward the Red Sea, there was in 
company with us a certain Jew, called Mossollam, one of a Jewish troop of 
horse that was sent to be our convoy, a very valiant man, and remarkable for 
his great skill in archery, in which he excelled even aU the Greeks and barba- 
rians of his time. As several of us were travelling on in this journey together, 
a certain soothsayer, who took upon him to foretell the fortune of our journey, 
bade us all stand slill, and we did so. Whereon this Jew asked us what we 
stood for. Look ye, answered the cunning man, and showed him a bird. If 
that bird stands, said he. ye are to stand; and if he riseth and flies on, ye are 
to go forward too; but if the bind take its flight the contrary way, you must all 
go back again. The Jew hereat, without a word speaking, lets fly an arrow, 
and kills the bird; whereon the diviner, and some of the company, had great 
indignation, and fell on him in most outrageous terms. Why, certainly, said 
the Jew to them, are ye not all mad to make such a bustle about a foolish bird? 
How could that poor wretched creature pretend to foreshow us our fortune, that 
knew nothing of its own? If this bird could have foretold good or evil to come, 
it would have kept out of this place, for fear of being slain by the arrow of 
MosoUam the Jew." Thus far Hec^asus, who, it is plain, tells this story of pur- 
pose to expose and condemn the superstition of the heathens, which tlien ob- 
tained concerning such matters, and to commend and estol the wisdom of the 
Jews, in rejecting and despising all those follies. 

J3n. 311. ^lex. ^^TM 6.] — Anligonus, having tlius recovered all Syria, PIiie- 
nicia, and Judea, out of the hands of Ptolemy,* seat Athenceus, one of his lieu- 
tenants, with an army against the Nabathian Arabs. They, being a clan of 
thieves, had made inroads upon the countries now under his command, and 
carried olf much plunder from them, and, to be revenged of them Ibr it, Anti- 

I Euwh. rrcp. Evuni. lib. S. JoKDti. AnUq. Mb. 1. C- 8. <t tonlri Aplnn. 1i|>. 1. 9 C>:niia Culiuni, Ub, 1. 
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gonus sent these forces against them. The chief city of those Arabs was Petra: 
which, standing oA a hign' rock in the deserts, was from thence called by the 
Greeks, Petra, by the Hebrews, Sela,* and by the Arabs, Ha^in for Hagar* 
signifieth the same in Arabic that Sela doth m Hebrew, and retra in Greek, 
that is, a rocky and hence it is that St. Paul' calls Mount Sinai Hagar, for that 
was all a rocky mountain, which, beginning at the Red Sea, runs a CTeat way 
into Arabia; and on pttrt of it the city of Petra was built. There being a cer- 
tain mart at stated seasons held in the neighbourhood,^ the Nabathsans having 
left their wives, chimren, and aged, with their, goods, imder a guard at Petra, 
were gone to this mart. Athenseus craftily layiiuf hold'of this opportunity, by 
long marches, got to Petra in their absence, and faaving surprised the place, 
slew the guards, and carried off all the plunder that he found in the place, and 
then marched* back with as much speed as he came; and when he had gotten 
at such a distance, that he thought nimself out of the reach of the enemy, he 
stopped to refresh his men with rest, now tired out with so long a march; but, 
not takine sufficient care to secure his encampment, the enemy having gotten 
early notice of what he had done, made a speedy pursuit after him, and falling 
upon him in the night, while his men were all drowned in sleep and weariness, 
they cut off all of mem, excepting only fifty horsemen that escaped, and reco- 
vered the whole booty. After this, returning to Petra, they from thence wrote 
letters to Antigonus m the Syriac language, accusing Athenseus of the wrong 
he had done them. To which Antigonus, temporizing with the present neces- 
sity, returned such an answer as disowned the enterprise of Athensus, and al- 
lowed the revenge as just which they had taken of him. But, as soon as he 
had gotten more forces ready, he sent his son Demetrius* with them to execute 
that vengeance upon those robbers which the other failed of. Who, havine re- 
ceived his orders^ marched with all the haste he could, hoping to be upon uem 
before they should know of his coming. But his march being discovered, no- 
idce was given of it by fires all over me country; which immediately brought 
them all together to Petra, where they having left a strong garrison, and divided 
the booty between them, which had been there laid up, ned with it into the 
deserts, driving all Qieir flocks and herds with them. So that Demetrius, on 
his coming' thither, finding the place too well provided to be taken, made 
peace with those people upon the best terms he could, and returned; and, after 
a march of three nundred furlongs (which is about thirty-six of our miles,) he 
came to the Lake Asphaltites, and there encamped. This was also called by 
some the Sea of Sodom, by others the Dead Sea, and in scripture the Salt Sea.* 
It was called the Sea of Sodom, because there Sodom once stood; the Dead Sea, 
because it is stagnated water without any motion, and in which no living creature 
is said to be found, because of its exceeding saltness; and Asphaltites, from the 
Greek word Asphaltus, which signifieth bitumen;' which it produceth in great 
quantities, and the best that can any where be found. And this last is the name 
by which the Greeks and Latins called it At present, the adjacent inhabitants call 
it the Lake of Lot' It extends,' from north to south, about seventy of our miles 
in length, and is about eighteen miles cfver in the broadest place. On the east 
side of it anciently lay the lufS of JVioab, and on the west side that part of the 
land of -Canaan whicn was the portion of the tribe of Judah; and, toward the 
south, it abutted upon the land of Edom. The Rivers Jordan and Amon run 
into it at the north end, and are there lost. For nothing runs out of it again; 
but, like the Caspian Sea, it receives brooks and rivers into it, and emits none 
out; wherein it is of a contrary nature to the sea or lake of Tiberias (called the 
$ea of Galilee,*' and the Lake of Genezaret," in the Gospels,) on which our Sar 
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Tiour was so conversant: for that, as it receiveth the River Jordan at one end, 
vo emiti it again at the other. Bui when it falls from thence into the Lake As- . 
phallites, it is there absorbed, and no more heard of. Demetrius, on his en* 
camping on this lake,' observing the nature of it, and that a good revenue might 
be made of the bitumen which it yielded, gave Aniigonus an account of it on 
his return, Antigonus, though no way pleased with the peace which he had 
made with the Nabathieans, whom he sent him to destroy, yet applauded him 
for the discoveiy he had made of a way for the augmenting of his revenue by 
the bitumen of this lake, and immediately sent thither JercHne the Cardian to 
take care of it. But when he bad, according to his instructions, gotten ready 
several boats fit for the purpose, and was gathering into them ali the bitumen 
of the lake to carry it all to one place, there to be disposed of for the benetit of 
Aniigonus, the Araba, to the number of sis thousand men, fell upon him, and, 
having destroyed his boats, and slain most of his men employed in them for 
this work, drove him thence, and thereby put an end to this prcgect. This Je- 
rome,' being a fellow-citizen of Eumenes, followed his party to the lime of bis 
death; but, being then taken prisoner by Antigonus, he after that entered into 
fais service, and was appointed by him to this employment Many years afler 
this, he was governor of Syria for Antiochua Soter,' the son of Seleucus; ftw he 
Hved to a great age,* being one hundred and four years (dd at the time of his 
death; and his eminent skill in all alfairs, both of the camp and cabinet, recom- 
mended him to the favour and tirst respects of the princes under whom he 
served. He wrote the history of Alexander, and bis successors, and their pos- 
terity down to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and beyond it; but though he 
had lived long in Syria and Phcenicia, first under Antigonus, and afterward 
under Seleucus, and Antiochus his son. and therefore was well acquainted with 
the state and affairs of the Jews, and had many occasions in his history to make 
mention of them; yet he passed them over in a total silence, not speaking as jj 
much as one word of them; for which be is faulted by Josepbus,' a* if hia ne- 
glect of them proceeded from his malice and envy toward those people. 

Antigonus, receiving an account from Nicanor of the successes of Seleucus 
in the east,' sent Demetrius his son with an army to Babylon (o drive him 
thence, and recover that province out of his hands. In the interim, he himself 
marched toward the maritime parts of Lesser Asia, to suppress the power of the 
three confederated princes, which was there growing agunst him, and appointed 
a time for his son to come thither to him, after he should have executed the 
commission on which he sent him to Babylon. Demetrius, according to hii 
father's order, having gathered his forces together at Damascus, marched thence 
to Babylon; and Seleucus, being then absent in Media, he entered that city 
without opposition. For Patrocles, whom Seleucus had left his Ueutenant in 
that place, finding himself not strong enough to encounter Demetrius, had re- 
treated with those forces he had with him into the fena; where, being surrounded 
with rivers, ditches, and morasses, he there protected himself by the inaccesai- 
bleneaa of the place, and ordered all the rest to See out of the city; whereof 
•ome passing the Tigris and others retreating into the deaerts, and others in other 
places of sdetv, thereby saved themselves till the enemy waa again retreated, 
Demetrius, fin"ding the city deserted, laid siege to the castles: for (here were 
two of them in that city, we'l garrisoned, and of large extent. These were 
the two palaces which I have described; of which one stood on the one side of 
the Euphrates, and the other on (he other side, just over against it. One of 
these he took, and having expelled the garrison of Seleucus, placed one of his 
own in it of seven thousand men. The other held out till the time limited to 
him by his father for his return. And therefore, leaving Archelaus, one of his 
principal commanders, with one thousand horse and five thousand foot to con- 
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tinue the siege he marched back with the rest of hk army into Lesser A««, te 
the assistance of his father, having first plundered the whole province of BabyloQ. 
of all he could lay his hands on in it; by which he absoluiely alienated the 
hearts of all the people from Antigonus, and firmly united them to Seleucus, 
and his interest ever after. For even those who had till then been for Antigo- 
nus, concluding that his forces would never have used them so, had there been 
any intentions for their returning to them again, took this act of depradation 
to be a declaration of their resolutions to desert them for the future; and, there* 
fore, they made their peace with Seleucus, and all went, without any farther 
reserve, entirely over to his interest So that, an his returning to Babylon, after 
the retreat of Demetrius, he soon eiroelled the farces he had there left, recovered 
the castle he h^d garrisoned, and thenceforth settled his interest in those parts 
upon so firm a foundation, that it could be never efter any more shaken. And 
therefore from this year the Babylonians began the epocha of his kingdom, 
though all the other nations of Asia jdaced its commencement in the year be- 
fore, as I have already observed. 

I)emetrius,^ on his return into Lesser Asia, having raised the siege of Hali- 
eamts^s, which was besieged by Ptolemy, this bjought jon a trea^ of peace 
between the confederated princes and Antieonus; in which it was agreed, that 
Cassander should have the command of aU in Macedonia, till Alexander the 
9on of Roxana, should be erown up; that Lysimachus should have Thrace; 
' Ptolemy, Egypt, and the acyacent parts of Lybia and Arabia; and Antigonuf 
all Asia; ana that all the Grecian cities should cnioy their liberties. But this 
agreement did not last long; for many infractions of it being pretended on both 
sides, as soon almost as it was made, this bro^ight them all asain into the war* 
But the true reason was the great power of Antigonus; and ue daily growing 
of it was a continual terror to the other three, and therefore* they could not sit 
quiet till they had suppressed it. . ^ . ." . 

•/?». 310. jJlex, JEgus 7.1 — ^Alexander, the son of Roxana, lieing grown iip 
to the fourteenth year of his age, Cassander* thought it not consistent with his 
ambitious designs to let him live any longen for, he being resolved to seize the 
kingdom of Macedon for himself, it was necessaiy for him first to make away 
with the true heir; and, therefore, sent to the castle of Amphipolis, where he 
had for several years shut up him and his mother, and caused them both to be 
there privately murdered. However, Ptolemy, in his Canon, confinues to redeem 
the years of his reign in the same manner as if he were alive, till at length 
tiiose who had divided the empire of Alexander among them, after having long 
usuiped the re^ -authority, took also the regal style, and declared thenvielves 
kings, each in tne particular countries which 3iey had taken possession of. 

Polyspherchon, who ffovemed in Peloponnesus, hearing of the death of Rox- 
ana and her son, laid hold of this occasion to make loud exclamations against 
Cassander for the fact,* accusing him every where for the villany of it, that he 
might thereby excite the odium of the Macedonians against him. All this he 
pretended to do out of his zeal and affection for the house of Alexander; and, 
to make the greater show hereof, he sent for Hercules, the other son of Alex* 
ander, which he had by Barsina, the widow of Memnon, and having gotten him 
and his mother to him from Pergamus, where hitherto he hdA been brought iq[>, 
he proposed to the Macedonians the instating of him into his father's kingdom; 
which very much terrifying Cassander, soon brought him to an agreement with 
him on his own terms; and when he had gained those terms, having obtained 
all that he propNosed for the better securing of himself in the possession of them, 
he was easily induced by Cassander to cut off* this son of Alexander's also. 
And therefore, the next year following, he caused him and his mother, to be 
put to death in the same villanous manner, as Cassander had the other son and 
bis mother before. And thus each acted his part in destroying the heirs^.that, 
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%Rer their death, they might, with, the better a&fety, Ehare the inherttaDcc be- 
tween them. 

Ptolemy' having renewed the war against Antigonus, for the reason 1 have 
mentioned, look by his lieutenants several cities from him in Cilicia and else- 
where. But Demetriua soon dispossessed him again of all in Cilicia; and other 
of Antigonus's lieutenants had the same success against him in other places. 
Only in Cyprus, Ptolemy having, by cutting off of Nicoclcs, king of Paphos, 
extinguished all the tnlerest that Antigonus had in that island, thereby secured 
it wholly to himself. 

This year Epicurus,' being thirty-two years old, first began to poison the 
world with his impious philosophy. He first taught it at Milylene in the isle 
of Lesbos, and aAerward at Lampsachus on the Hellespont, and after that at 
Athens, of which city he ori^nally was. He returned thither in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age, and there kept his school in a garden, till the sii^- 
third year of his age, in which he died. According to him, all things were first 
made, and have ever since subsisted, by chance. For he denied that the world 
was created by the power of God, or is at all governed by his providence. He 
held also, that there is no future state; but that this world is every man's all, and 
that the highest felicity 'attain able here, is the highest good that man is capa- 
ble of; and this be placed in indolence of body, and tranquillity of raind; but 
held that virtue and morality were the only true means of attaining thereto. 
And therefore, though our modem infidels build their impious doctrines upon 
Epicurus's philosophy, yet they cannot their immoral and wicked lives. For 
if virtue alone be the only true way whereby to attain thai indolence of body, 
and tranquillity of mind, in which, according to this scheme, the highest felicity 
of man dolh consist, it must certainly be every man's highest wisdom to practice 
it Out of this impious school have sprung the Sadducees of the Jews, the 
Zendichecs of the Arabs, and the deists of the present age. The first of those, 
it is to be acknowledged, went no farther, than to the denial of angels, spirita, 
and a future state: for they acknowledged the world to be created by the power 
of God, and to be governed by his providence; and therefore, they received 
the law of Moses, but with the expectation of none other, than of temporal 
blessings for the reward of keeping it: but the other two gp thorough-stitch with 
the whole of this impious scheme, excepting only that part of it which recom- 
mends a virtuous life. 

•da. 309. jSlex. JEgas 8.] — Ptolemy, to make himself amends for his losses 
in Cilicia, invaded I^mphyha and Lycia,' and other maritime parts of Asia, 
and divested Antigonus of Phaselis, Caunus, Mindua, and several other cities 
which he before held on those coasts. 

.^n.30e. «3fci. .4'gu»9.] — And then,' sailing into the J^gean Sea, now called 
the Archipelago, he took in the island of Andrua; and from thence passing to 
the continent, there possessed himself of Sicyon, Corinth, and several other 
places. While he was in those parts, he entertained a correspondency with ' 
Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander. She was the same that vas married to 
Alexander king of Epirus, at the time when her lather Philip was slain, and 
had ever since &e death of her husband (who fell in his wars in Italy) lived a 
widow, and, for several vears past, had her residence at Sardis in I<ydia; but 
being there ill used by Antigonus, under whose power that city was, Ptolemy 
took that opportunity to draw her over to his party, and invited her to' him, 
hoping to make her presence with him turn to his advantage in his war with 
Antigonus. But, when she had put herself upon the journey to go to him, 
Antigonus's lieutenant, who governed for him at Sardis, stopped her on the 
road; and having brought her back thither again, caused her. a little ailer. by 
the order of Antigonus, privately to be put to death. Whereon Antigonus, 
coming himself to Sardis, condemned to death those women of her retinue by 
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whose hands the murder was committed, and then celebrated the funeral of the 
dead lady in a very solemn and sumptuous manner, thinking thereby to avoid 
the odium and infamy of the fact; whereas such hypocritical devices do most 
in the end prove those facts which they are contrivea to disown, and rather in- 
crease than prevent the detestation that is due to the authors of them. But 
this was not the only vile fact he committed. Seleucus and Ptolemy built their 
interest upon the clemency and justice of their government, whereby they 
established to themselves lasting empires, which continued in their families for 
many generations after. But Antigonus, being a man of a quite contrary dis- 
position, acted all by violence, sticking at nothing that he thought would pro- 
mote his interest, how wicked and vile soever, and therefore, according to his 
rule of proceeding, every thing and every person was to be removed, that stood 
in the way of his desi^s, without any rej?ard had either to justice or humanity; 
and thus he proceeded to support himself by force only, till, at lenetb, that fail- 
ing, he lost both his empire and his life with it: and may such be me fate of all 
others that follow the same courses. 

Jhi. 307. ^lex. MgiLS 10.] — Ophelias, prince of Lybia and Cyrene,' being 
slain by Agathocles kine of Sicily, Ptolemy again recovered these provinces. 
Ophelias was a soldier of Alexander's, and, after his death, followed the fortune 
of^ Ptolemy, and went with him into Egypt. From thence he was sent by him 
to reduce Lybia and Gyrene to his obedience, these being provinces assigned 
to Ptolemy, as well as Egypt and Arabia, on the division of the empire; in 
which expedition having succeeded, and being thereon made governor for Ptole- 
my of these countries, he seized them for himself; and Ptolemy's other engage- 
ments against Antigonus and Demetrius not giving him leisure to look that way, 
he continued undisturbed in the possession of them till this year. But Aga- 
thocles being now in Africa, making war against the Carthaginians, and finding 
he wanted more strength to carry it on, invited Ophelias into an alliance with 
him, promising him no less than the empire of all Africa for the reward of the 
undertaking. This bait was readily swallowed by OpheUas; and therefore, 
having gotten together an army of twenty thousand men, after a long march, 
he joined Agathocles with them in the territories of the Cartliaginians. But 
the wicked tyrant, when strengthened by so great a reinforcement, having gained 
all that he intended, treacherously cut off Ophelias, and used his army only for 
his own interest. How this succeeded with him, I shall not here relate. All 
that is to my purpose is, to show how Ptolemy after this again recovered the 
provinces oi Lybia and Gyrene: for Ophelias, being thus slain, and this ill- 
projected expedition having drained those countries of all their forces, they 
forthwith fell again under the power of Ptolemy, without opposition, and he and 
his successors continued to hold them as provinces of the kingdom of Egypt 
for several ages after. And, under the protection of those princes, the colony 
of the Jews, which had been there planted by this first Ptolemy (as hath been 
above mentioned,) increased, and grew to a great number. For in the time of 
Vespasian,' no fewer than three thousand of them were put to death in that 
country for one mutiny; and yet, within a few years afler,' under the reign of 
Trajan, they mastered the whole province, and slew of the other inhabitants of 
it above two hundred thousand persons; which could not have been done, had 
n6t they been a great number that effected it This Ophelias^ had for his wife 
Eurydice, a fair Athenian lady, of the descendants of Miltiades. On the death 
of her husband, she returned to Athens, where Demetrius, meeting her the next 
year afler, fell in love with her, and took her to wife. 

^». 306. ^lex, ^giu 11.]— For Demetrius^ came thither in the beginning of 
diat year, to restore, as he pretended, the liberties of that and the other cities 
of Greece; but in reality to expel thence the garrison of Gassander, and de- 
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pKs3 his power in those parts, which having fully effected by driving Deme- 
trius Phalereua out of that city, he returned again to his father. 

This Demetrius Phalercus' had governed Athens under Cassander ten years. 
And never were the Athenians under a more just government,' or eojoyed 
greater peace and happiness than while he presided over them; and, in acknow- 
ledgement hereof, they erected him as many statues in that city' as there were 
days in the year; and than this a Greater honour was never done to any citizen 
of that place; and of all this and much more waa he well deser^-ing: for he 
was not only a learned philosojiher, but also a person of great wisdom, justice, 
and probity, and these virtues he exercised in a very eminent degree through 
all the acts of his government. On his now being dispossessed of it, he retired 
to Cassander, and, after his death, went into Egypt to Ptolemy, and is said there 
to have had the chief management of Ptolemy's library,* and to have procured 
for it that translation of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek which we now call 
the Septuagint; of which we shall treat hereafter in its proper place, where we 
shall have occasion lo speak more of him. 

Demetrius, on his return from Athens,' was sent by his father with a great 
fleet and army to dispossess Ptolemy of the island of Cyprus; and therefore, 
sailing thither, he made a descent upon it at Carpasia; and, having taken that 
city and Urania, he marched to Satamine, the capital of the whole island- Me- 
nelaus, the brother of Ptolemy, who was then chief commander for him in Cy- 
prus, being at that time with most of his forces in Salaroine, went forth on his 
approach to that place, and gave him battle; but being overborne by the num- 
ber and valour of the enemy, he was forced to retreat into the cily, with the 
loss of one thousand of his men slain, and three thousand taken prisoners, and 
there prepare for the bearing of a siege. From whence Ptolemy, having an 
account sent him of his misfortune, got ready a great fleet with all the eiqiedition 
he was able, and sailed thither for his succour. This brought on a great light at 
seft between the contending princes; in which Demetrius having obtained the 
victoiT, Ptolemy was forced to take his flight back into Egypt with eight ships 
only, leaving all behind him in the power of the conqueror, whereon the whole 
island of Cyprus, with all the forces, shipping, and magazines, that Ptolemy had 
therein, fell into his hands. The prisoners at land amounted to about seventeen 
thousand men, besides the mariners taken on board the fleet Menelaus, the 
brother, and Leontiacus, the son of Pto*emy, being among the captives, Deme- 
trius sent them both home, with their friends and dependants, without ransom, 
in remembrance of the like kindness shown him by Ptolemy after the battle of 
Gaza. All the rest he incorporated into his own forces; so that hereby he very 
much increased his military strength, both by sea and land, as well as enlai^d 
his father's dominions, by adding this large and rich island to them. 

Antigonua, on the news of this victory, being very much elated by it, thence- 
forth assumed the title of king,' and wore a crown, and sent another crown to 
Demetrius, and gave the title of king to him also; and from this time they both 
used it in all their epistles, orders, decrees, and other writings; which the Egyp- 
tians hearing of, that Ptolemy, to whom they bore great affection, might not seem 
lessened by his misfortunes, they gave him also the same tide. Tnis example 
being followed by Lysimacbus, Cassander, and Seleucus, they also about the 
same time assumed the title of kings, each in their respective territories; in 
which they had all along before usurped the regal authority. 

«?n. 305, ^Ux. JEgus 12.] — By this time Seleucus was grown very great in 
the east' For having slain Nicanor in battle, who was sent against him by An- 
tigonus, he not only secured to himself hereby Media, Assyria, and Babylon, 
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but, canying his amis faKher, reduced under him Persia, Bactria, Hyrcania, 
and all the other provinces on this side the Indis, which Alexander had before 
made himself master of. 

Antigonus, to pursue the blow which Demetrius had given Ptolemy in Cy- 
prus,^ drew together into Syria an army of near one hundred thousand men for 
the invading of Egypt, hopmg there to ^et as easy a victory over him as he had 
at Cyprus, and so dispossess him of that coun^ also. While he marched 
thither with his bulky army, Demetrius his son coasted him with as great a 
fleet at sea, till they came both at Graza; where, having concerted matters be- 
tween them, Demetrius sailed to make a descent upon Qie country at one of the 
mouths of the. Nile, while Antigonus invaded it by land. It was not ^dthout 
great difficulties that Antigonus passed the deserts that lay between Palestine 
and Egypt, and when he was arrived in Egypt, he found much greater. And 
Demetrius met with no less at sea; for storms had much shattered his fleet, and 
Rolemy had so well guarded all the mouths of the Nile, that he could find no 
access to put on shore at any of them; neither could Antieonus make any bet- 
ter progress with his army at land: for Ptolemy had so carefully provided against 
him in all plaCe?, and so strongly guarded all passes and avenues, that he could 
make no impression upon him any where, and (what afflicted him most) great 
numbers of his men daily deserted from him to the enemy. For Ptolemy having 
sent boats to several places on the river, where Antigonus's soldiers came for 
watering, caused it there to be proclaimed from those boats, within their hear- 
ing, that whoever should come over to him from Antigonus's army, if he were 
a common soldier, he should have two minas,* and if a commander, a talent:' 
whereon great numbers of them, as well commanders as private soldiers, espe- 
cially of the mercenaries, went over to him, and that not only for the sake of 
the reward, but especially out of the greater liking they had to Ptolemy; for 
Antigonus being a crabbed old man,^ and very haughty, morose, and severe, 
Ptolemy, by reason of the benignity of his temper, and his humane and cour- 
teous carriage, to all he had to do with, had the affections of all men much be- 
yond him. Anti^nus, therefore, afler he had in vain hovered over the out- 
skirts of Egypt, till all his provisions were spent, finding he could gain no ad- 
vantage on rtolemy, but that his army daily diminished by sickness and deser- 
tions, and he could no longer subsist the remainder in that country, was forced 
to return back into Syria with baffle and disgrace, having lost great numbers of 
his men at land, and many also of his ships at sea, in this unsuccessful expedi- 
tion. Hereon Ptolemy wrote to Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus, of his 
success; and having renewed his league with them against this their common 
enemy, he became thenceforth firmly settled in his kingdom, and was never 
after any more disturbed in it. And therefore, Ptolemy, the astronomer, here 
placeth the beginning of his reign, and from hence reckoneth the years of it in 
his chronological canon. Therein, till now, he continued to compute by the 
years of Alexander iEgus, though he had been slain five years before. But this 
fortunate turn, in favour of Ptolemy, and the firm settlement which he obtained 
hereby in the throne, gave him a new epocha afler that to go by, which took 
its beginning from the seventh day of November, nineteen years afler the death 
of Alexander. 

^n. 304. Ptolemy Soter 1.] — ^The Rhodians* subsisting chiefly by their trade 
with Egypt, for this reason adhered to the interest of Ptolemy; and when sent 
to by Antigonus for the assistance of some of their shipping in the Cyprian war, 
they refused to aid him with an^ for that undertaking. Antigonus, therefore, 
as soon as the Egyptian expedition was over, sent Demetrius, with a fleet and 
army, to reduce that island to his obedience. But, afler a year's time spent in 
the siege of Rhodes, the chief ci]y in it, not being able to take the place, he 
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wu content to make a peace with tJiem upon llie terms, that they should asso- 
ciate with Antigonus in all his wars, except only against Ptolemy, For it being 
chiefly by the assistance of Ptolemy that they were enabled to sustain so long a 
siege, and were at length so happily delivered from it, Ihey would make no 
peace which should oblige them to act any thing against hira; and wheo the 
enemy was gone, in acknowledgment of tne aid which he had given tbem in 
this dangerous war, having, Jbr the greater solemnity, first consulted the oracle 
of Jupiter Hammon about it, they consecrated unto him a grove, an3, for bis 
greater honour, made it a very sumptuous work, for, it being a furlong square, 
they surrounded it with a most stately portico on every side, and, from his aame, 
called it the Ptolemeum; and there, according to the impious flattery of those 
times, they paid divine honours unto him: and. in commemoration cpf their being 
thus saved by him in this war,' they gave him the additional name of Soter, 
that is, the Saviour; by which he is commonly called by historians, to distin- 
guish him from the other Ptolemies, that ailer reigned in that country. 

Jin. 30.3. Ptolemy Soter 2.] — Seleucus, having secured himself in the posses- 
sion of all the countries from the Euphrates to the River Indus,* made war upon 
Sandrocottus for the making of himself master of India also. This Sandrocot- 
tua' was an Indian by birth,' and of a very mean original: but giving out that 
he would deliver his country from the tyranny of foreigners, under this pre- 
tence, got tt^ether an army, and by degrees, having increased it to a great 
number, took the advantage, while Alexander's successors were engaged in war 
against each other, to expel the Macedonians out of all those Indian provtocea 
which Alexander had conquered, and seized them to himself. To recover 
these provinces, Seleucus marched over the Indus; but, finding that Sandrocol- 
tus had by this time brought all India under his power, and from the several 
parts of it drawn into the field an army of six hundred thousand men, and had 
in it a vast number of elephants managed for the war, he thought not fit to run 
the hazard of engaging so ^eat a power; and therefore, coining to a treaty with 
him, he agreed, that on his receiving from Sandrocottus five hundred of his 
elephants, he should, on that consideration, quit to him all his pretensions la 
India; and on these terras peace was made between them. And Seleucus, 
having thus settled this matter, marched back into the western parts to ma][e 
war against Antigonus; the necessity whereof was one main cause that hasten- 
ed this peace with Sandrocottus. 

.^n. 302. Plolimy So/er 3.]— For Demetrius,' after he had ended his war with 
the Rhodians, sailed a second time with a great fleet and army into Greece, 
under the same pretence of freeing the Grecian cities, but in reality to weaken 
and suppress the power of Ptolemy and Cassander in those parts, and there 
dispossessed Ptolemy of Sicyon, Corinth, and most of the other places which 
he held in Greece; and pressed so hard upon Cassander, that he was forced to 
sue to him for a peace. But when he found that none could be had, but upon 
the terms of resignine himself absolutely to the will and pleasure of Antigonufl, 
he and Lysimachus, having had consultation hereupon, agreed both of thera to 
send ambassadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, with a representation of the case; 
by which it being made appear, that the designs of Antigonus were to suppress 
all the other successors of Alenander, and usurp the whole empire to himself, 
it was thought time for them all to unite together against him, for the bringing 
down of his overgrowing power. And therefore Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, 
and Lysimachus, having confederated together for this purpose, this hastened 
Seleucus out of India back again into Assyria, there to provide for the war. 
The first operations of it began on the Hellespont. For Cassander and Lysi- 
machus, having; concerted matters together on that side, it was agreed between 
them, Uiat, while the former rcmdned in Europe to make a stand against De- 
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metrius in those parts, the other, with as many forces as could be spared from 
both their territories, should make an invasion upon the provinces of Antigo- 
nus in Asia. And accordingly Lysimachus passed the Hellespont with a great 
army; and partly by force, and partly by desertions and revolts, reduced Phiy- 
da, Lydia, Lycaonia, and most of the countries from the Propontis to the River 
Meander, under his power. Antigonus was at Antigonia, a new city built by 
him in the Upper Syria, and was there celebrating solemn games which he had 
appointed in that place, when the news of this invasion was first brought to 
him. On his hearing hereof, and the many revolts which had been made from 
him, he immediately broke up his sports, and, dismissing the assembly, forth- 
with set himself to prepare for a march against the enemy; and, as soon as he 
had gotten aU the forces together which he had in those parts, he hastened with 
them over Mount Taurus into Cilicia; and having at Qumda, in that province, 
taken out of the public treasury (which was there kept) what money he thought 
necessary, he therewith recruited and augmented his forces to a number simi- 
cient for his purpose, and then marched directly against the enemy, retaking 
in his way many of those places which had revested from him. Lysimachus, 
not finding himself strong enough to encounter Antigonus, stood upon the de* 
fensive only, till Seleucus and Ptolemy should come up to his assistance; and 
in this manner wore out the year's war, till both sides were forced to go into 
winter-quarters. 

•^n. 301. Ptolemy Soier 4. J — In the beginning of the next year, Seleucus,' 
having gotten together a great army at Bs3)ylon, marched hence into Cappado- 
cia, for the pursuing of the war against Antigonus. Of which Antigonus hav- 
ing notice, sent for Demetrius out of Greece to his assistance; who, immedi- 
ately obeying his father's orders, transported himself to Ephesus, and recovered 
again that city to Antigonus, and many other adjacent places, which, on the 
coming of Lysimachus into Asia, had revolted from him. 

Ptolemy, on Antigonus's leaving Syria, took the advantage of his absence to 
invade that country, and soon recovered again all PhoBnicia, Judea, and Ckele- 
Syria, excepting only T3rre and Sidon, which, being well garrisoned, held out 
a^nst him for Antigonus. For the reduction of uem, he first laid siege to 
Sidon; but, as he was carrying of it on, being informed that Antigonus had 
beaten Seleucus and Lysimachus, and was marching against him for the relief 
of the place, he suffered himself to be imposed on by this false report; and 
therefore, forthwith making a truce with the Sidonians for five months, raised 
the siege, and returned into Egypt. 

In the mean time, the forces of the confederated princes being got together, 
under the command of Seleuchus and Lysimachus on the one hand, and De- 
metrius having joined Antieonus on the other, the controversy between them 
was soon brought to a decisive issue in a fierce battle, wherein they engaged 
with their whole forces against each other, near a city in Phiygia caUed Ipsus; 
in which Antigonus being slain, and his army broken and defeated, the confede- 
rates gained an absolute victory. Antigonus was past eigh^ years old, some 
say past eighty-four, when he Uius fell. Demetrius, finding the battle lost, and 
his father slain, made his escape to Ephesus, with five thousand foot and four 
thousand horse, which were all the remains which he could pick up of near 
ninety thousand men, with which he and his father entered the field of battle. 
With these he went on board his fieet, which he had there lefl on his coming 
out of Greece; and, shifting from place to place, sometimes met with good for- 
tune and sometimes with bad: and although he still retained some temtories in 
Greece and elsewhere, and afterward, for some years, reigned in Macedonia, 
yet he could never recover his father's empire; but for me seventeen years 
which he afterward lived, met with disappointments in all attempts whidi he 
made toward it, till at length, falling into the hands of Seleucus, he died in the 
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prison which he confined him to. Among the territories which he retained for 
some time after this battle, were Tyre and Sidon, and the island of Cyprus. 

After the death of Antigonus,' the four confederated princes divided his do- 
minions between them; and hereby the whole empire of Alexander became 
parted, and settled into four kingdomt. Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, 
Cffile-Syria, and Palestine; Casaander, Macedon and Greece; Lysimachus, 
Thrace, Bithynia, and some other of the provinces beyond the Helleapont and 
the Bo9phorus; and Seleucus all the rest. And these four were the four horns 
of the he-goal mentioned in the prophecies of the prophet Daniel,' which grew 
up after the breaking off of the first horn. That first horn wa^ Aleiander,* 
king of Orecia, who overthrew the kingdom of the Medea and Persians; and 
the other four horns were these four kings,' who sprung up after him, and di- 
vided the empire between them. And these also were the four heads of the 
leopard,' spoken of in another place of the same prophecies. And their four 
kingdoms were the four parts, mto which, according to the same prophet, the 
" kingdom of the mighty king (i. e. of Alexander) should be broken, and divided 
toward (t. e. according to the number of) the four winds of heaven," among 
those four kings, " who should not be of his posterity," as neither of the four 
above-mentioned were. And therefore, by this laal partition of the empire of 
Alexander, were all these prophecies exactly fulfilled. There were indeed for- 
mer partitions of it into provinces among governors, under the brother and ion 
of Alexander. But this last only was a partition of it into kingdoms, among 
kings; and therefore, of this only can these prophecies be understood. For, it 
is plain, they speak of the four successors of Alexander, as of four kings,' 
where they are represented by four horns, they are expressly called so;' and 
where they are represented by four heads,' the very symbol speaks them 
so. For who are heads of kingdoms, but the kings that reign over them? the 
leopard in that prophecy was the empire of the Macedonians, and the four 
heads were the four kings that after Alexander divided it into four king- 
doms, and as kings reigned over them. But none of Alexander's successors 
were kings, till about three years before this last division of his empire was 
made. At first, indeed, there were five kings of these successors: but Anti- 
gonus, not being king above three years, and his kingdom being absolutely 
extinguished in his death, for this reason, these prophecies take no notice of 
him, but confine the succession of (he great horn to these four only who 
conquered him. And it is farther lo be observed, that though Antigonus and 
the other four called themselves kings three years before the battle of Ipsus, 
which produced this last partition, yet it was till then only a precarious title, 
which each assumed by his own authority only. But, alter this battle, there 
being a league made between the four survivors who conquered in it, whereby 
each of them had their dominions set out to them into so many kingdoms, and 
each of them were authorized by the consent of all to govern them as kings 
independent of all superiors; from this time only can their respective divisions 
be truly and properly reckoned as kingdoms, and they as kings to preside over 
them. And in all their contests, which they or their successors afterward had 
about the Umlts of their several kingdoms, they always appealed to this league, 
as the original charter by which they held their kingdoms, and that regal au- 
thority by which tbey reigned over them. And therefore, from the making of 
this league only, can they properly and in the truest sense be called kings; and 
they were four only, that is, Ptolemy, Seleucus, Casaander, and Lysimachus, 
that were so by virtue of it. And to these four do the prophecies refer. 

^n. 3110. Ptolemy Soter S.]— Onias, the first of that name, high-priest of the 
Jews, being dead, he was succeeded in the high- priesthood by Simon, his son,' 
who trom the holiness of his life, and the great righteousness which shone 
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forth in all his actions, was called Simon the Just He was the first of thai 
, name that was high-priest, and lived in that office nine years. 

Seleucus, after his victory over Antigonus, havins" seized the Upper Syria," 
there built Antioch on the River Orontes, which a^erward for many ages be* 
came the queen of the east. For here the Syrian kings had the seat of their 
empire; and here the Roman governors who presided over the afiairs of the east 
had their residence; and, when Christianity prevailed, it became the see of the 
chief patriarch of the Asian churches. It was situated on the River Orontes, 
at the distance of about twenty miles fix>m the place where it falls into the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It is reckoned to be in the midway by land,* between Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria in Egypt, and to be about seven hundred miles distant 
from each. He called it Antioch, some say, from the name of his father, others 
from the name of his son, and others from that of both. For Antiochus was 
the name of his father, as well as of the son that succeeded him in his kingdom* 
He built sixteen other cities, which he called by the same name, whereof one was 
in Pisidia, of which mention is made in scripture.' But Antioch on the Oronte* 
was the most remarkable of them. Antigonus had not long before built a city 
in the neighbourhood,^ which, from his name^ he called Antigonia, and intendeo 
to have made it the chief seat of his empire. This Seleucus razed to the ground, 
and having employed the materials to build this new city, transplanted all the 
inhabitants thither. These cities having both stood on the Orontes, and veiy 
near each other, the benefit of the river, and the smallness of the distance, 
made the transportation the more easy. He built also several other cities in 
that country,^ whereof there were three of especial note; one of them he called 
Seleucia, from his own name; another Apamia, from Apama his wife, the 
daughter of Artabazus the Persian; and (he third, Laodicea, from Laodice his 
mother. Apamia and Seleucia stood upon the same river with Antioch; the 
former above it, and the other fifteen miles below it, and five from the place 
where that river falls into the sea; and upon the same coast toward the south 
lay Laodicea. For the sake of these four cities, the countiy in which they 
stood had the name of Tetrapolis, t. e, the country of the four cities:" not but 
that there were several other cities in it; but these being of more eminent note, 
and making four distinct governments, on which all the rest were dependents, 
from hence they gave occasion for the name to that country; and, indeed, it was 
no more than an occasional name given it for this reason. The true name of 
it was Seleucis: this Seleucus gave it from his own name; and it extended south-' 
ward as far as Coele-Syria: for Syria was divided into three parts, Syria properly 
so called, Ccele-Syria, or the Hollow Syria, and Syria Palestina. The first of 
these, which I call the Upper Syria, contained Commagena, Cyrrhestica, Seleucis, 
and some other small districts, and extended from the mountain Amanus on 
the north to the mountain Libanus on the south, and was afterward called Syria 
Antiochena. The second reached from Libanus to Anti-Libanus, incluoing 
Damascus and its territories, which consisting mostly of deep valleys between 
high mountains, it was for this reason called CoBle-Syria, t. e, the Hdlow Syria, 
from Anti-Libanus to the borders of Egypt was Syria Palestina: and the maritime 

?arts of the two latter, from Aradus to Gaza, was that which the Grreeks called 
hcBnicia. But not only Seleucus, but Antioch itself, was also called Tetrapolis^ 
but from anotl^er reason, that is, because it consisted of four quarters, as of so 
many cities: the first of them only was built by Seleucus; the second by thoee 
who fiocked thither on its bein? made the capital of the Syro-Macedonian 
empire; the third by Seleucus CaUinicus; and the fourth by Antiochus Epij^tt' 
nes. Each of these quarters had its poper wall, whereby it was separated 
from the rest, and was also enclosed by one common wall encompaMing the 
whole. The place where it stood was veiy liable to earthquakes, and it ofteD 
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RufTered exceedingly by them. However, it continued for near sixteen hundred 
vcars to be the chief city of the east, till at length,' A. D. l^tiQ, it was takea 
iVom the western Christians by Bibara, sultan of Egj-pt, and utterly destroyed 
by him. Since that, Aleppo hath succeeded in its stead, to be the metropolis 
of those eastern parts. All the walla are still remaining,' that Is, the walli of 
each quarter, as well as those which surround the whole; but all being deso* 
lated within, excepting some few houses, which make only a small and con- 
temptible village, those four quarters of the city look only as so many fields 
within their enclosures. It is now called Anthakia, but is remarkable for no- 
thing else but its ruins. The patriarchal see' which once adorned It, hath since 
its desolation been translated to Damascus. But he that hath at present the 
tide of Patriarch of Antioch In that place scarce reachelh the tigure formerly 
borne by the meanest deacon of that church: to so low a condition is the slate 
of Christianity now sunk in those parts. 

Daphne was reckoned a suburb of this city,' though at the distance of about 
four or five of our miles fi-om it. There Seleucus planted a grove which wa« 
ten mites In compass, and in the middle of it buUt a temple, and consecrated 
both to Apollo and Diana, making the whole an asylum. This was the same 
to Antioch that Baiie was to Rome, and Cauopus to Alexandria; that is, the 
place where the inhabitants resorted for their pleasures, for which it was excel- 
lently fitted. For it had most delicious fountains and rivulets of the best 
water,' most pleasant walks of cyprees trees in the grove, and the purest air, 
and every thing else that nature could afford for pleasure and delignt; which 
being farther improved by all the arts of luxury, whatsoever could any way ad- 
tniniater to a voluptuous enjoyment, was there to be had in the utmost excess;* 
and the Antiochiaas, as their corrupt inchaations led them, there resorted for 
it. So that though the place had been rotispcrated to Apollo and Diana, it was 
by the Antiochians in reality wholly devoted to Bacchus and Venus; which 
made it so infamous, that D^kmcU morilnu vivcre, i. e. to live after Vie majmen 
of Doplme, grew into a proverb, to express the most luxurious and dissolute way 
of living: and all that had any regard to their reputation for virtue and modesty 
avoided to go thither. And Cassius the Roman general, on his coming to An- 
tioch, by public proclamation, prohibited all hia soldiers from going to that place, 
under the penalty of being cashiered, that they might not be corrupted by the 
luxuries and debaucheries of it. It was so noted a place, that to distinguish 
this Antioch, near which it lay, from the many other cities that were of the 
same name elsewhere, as it was sometimes called Antioch on the Orontcs, so 
was it as often called Antioch,' — *■••>. i. e. Antioch near Daphne. 

^n, 299- Piolemy Soler 6.] — Lysimachus. to Htrcne;then himself in his kln^ 
dom," made a strict alliance with Ptolemy, and, for the firmer cementing of it, 
took to wife Arsinoe, one of his daughters, and some time after married another 
of them to Agathoclca hia son. Seleucus, following this example, coDtracted 
the like alliance with Demetrius, and married his daughter Stratonlce, which 
he had by Phda the sister of Cassander. She being a very beautiful lady, Se- 
leucus, on the fame of it, desired her in marriage; and Demetrius, being then 
in Q low condition, was glad of so potent an ally, and therefore readily laid 
hold of the proposal, and forthwith sailing from Greece, where he had still 
some towns, carried her, with the whole fleet that he had then remaining, into 
Syria. In hia way thither, he made a descent upon Cilicia, which was then 
held by Plistarchus, brother of Cassander, by the gift of the four kings after 
the death of Antigonus. Hereon Plistarchus went to Seleucus to complain of 
the wrong, and to expostulate with him for making an alliance with the com- 
mon enemy, without consent of the other kings, which he apprehended to be 
contraiy to the league that was made between them. Demetrius, having intcl- 
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ligence hereof, marched immediately to Quinda, where the puhlic treasunr of 
the country was kept, and having seized aU the money he found in it, which 
amounted to twelve hundred talents, hastened back to his fleet with the preyi 
and putting it all on board, sailed to Orassus, a maritime town in Syria, where 
he met Seleucus, and delivered to him his bride; and after some days there 
spent in nuptial feasts and mutual treats, and entertainments, he sailed back 
again into Cilicia, and made himself master of the whole province, and then 
sent Phila, his wife to Cassander her brother, to excuse the matter. 

•/^n. 296. Ptolemy Soter 7.] — By this means the power of Demetrius began 
asain to grow in those parts. For he had there on this acquisition all the pro- 
vince of Cilicia, the whole island of Cyprus, and the two strong and wealthy 
cities of Tyre and Sidon in Phoenicia; which making Seleucus jealous of his 
neighbourhood,* he would have bought him out of Cilicia for a lai^ sum of 
money, which he offered him for the purchase. But Demetrius not accepting 
the bargain, he would have picked a quarrel with him about Tyre and Sidon, 
demanding them of him, in great anger, as cities belonging to Syria, of which 
he was king. To which Demetrius returned as an^ an answer, telling him, 
that though he should be vanquished a thousand times over, he would never 
buv a son-in-law at such a rate; and immediately hereon sailed to both those 
cities, and having strengthened the garrisons he had in them with more forcesi 
and flimished them wim all things necessary for their defence, he defeated for 
the present the design which Seleucus then had of taking them from him. So 
that Seleucus got nothing hereby but an ill name: for he was generally blamed 
and reflected on for his insatiable greediness, in that having so large an extent 
of dominion, as reached from the River Indus to the Mediterranean Sea, he 
would not let his father-in-law quietly enjoy these poor remains of his broken 
fortunes. 

About this time flourished Megasthenes,' who wrote a history of Indian For 
he was a confidant of Seleucus's; and having been employed bv him in his 
transactions with Sandrocottus, king of India,' and resided with him some time 
in that country, and gone over a great part of it, he then gathered up thoee 
materials out of which he afterward composed his book. Some fragments of it 
are preserved by Josephus^ and Eusebius,^ wherein he makes mention of Nebu* 
chadnezzar, and the greatness of his powen and he is often quoted by Strabo/ 
and other ancient writers, as Athenseus, Arrian, Cicero, Plmy, and Solinus. 
But the book itself is not now extant Annius, a l3ring monk of Viterbo in 
Italy, who was bom Anno 14?7, and flourished toward the end of that century, 
counterfeited several books under old names, of which number were Manetho, 
Berosus, and Megasthenes, whom he called Metasthenes, out of a mistake, 
which he was led into by Ruffinus's Latin version of Josephus; and this flrst 
gave occasion for the discovery of the cheat Those books he published with 
a comment upon them, and for some time they went for the genuine works of 
the authors whose names they bore; but are now exploded every where as fic- 
tions, framed of purpose to impose a cheat upon the world. And of the same 
stamp are Inghiramius's Etruscan Antiquities, and JeSrej of Monmouth's Bri- 
tish History. For all these are none otner than the fictions of the first editors. 
They framed them to perpetuate their names by the publication: and they have 
truly done so; for they are still remembered for it; but no otherwise than under 
the style of infamous impostors. 

Cassander,^ having governed Macedon from the death of his father nineteen 
years, died of a dropsy, leaving behind him, by Thessalonice his wife, one df 
the sisters of Alexander the Great, three sons, Philip, Antipater, and Alexander; 
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Philip, who BUcceeded him in the kingdom, dying soon after, left Ihe crown lo 
be contested for between hte two brothers that survived. 

An. 297. Ptolemy Soter 8.] — Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus,' being in 
Egypt, there married Antigone out of Ptolemy's family. He, having been kept 
out of hia kingdom by Neiiptolemus, a usurper, followed Demetrius in his wars 
while very young, and fought valiantly in his cause in the battle of Ipaus, and 
afler that continued with him till the marriage of Seleucus with Stratonice. 
Then, by the interposition of Selcucua, peace and reconciliation having been 
made between Demetrius and Ptolemy, Pyrrhus was delivered to Ptolemy as a 
hostage, on the part of Demetrius, for the performance of the articles, and car- 
ried by him into Egypt, where having, by his generous and nMe deportment, 
gained much upon the favour of that prince, he gave him in marriage Antigone, 
the daughter of Berenice, his best beloved wife. Ptolemy had another wife 
called Eurydice, who was the daughter of Antipater, and sister to Cassander. 
When Antipater sent this lady into Egypt to be married to Ptolemy, he sent 
with her for a companion Berenice, she being then the widow of one Philip, a 
Macedon, newly deceased, by whom ihe had this Antigone. On her arrival in 
Egypt, she soon grew so much into the liking of Ptolemy, that he had married 
her also, and loved her much more than any other wife he had. And there- 
fore, on Pyrrus having married her daughter, she prevailed with Ptolemy to 
assist him with a fleet and money; by means whereof he recovered his king- 
dom, and from this beginning grew up to be the most eminent person of the 
age in which he lived. 

Jin. 296. Ptolemy Sofer 9.] — Demetrius from Tyre made an iiiroad upon the 
Samaritans, and wasted Samaria; so saith Eusebius,' and it is certain that at 
this time Demetrius was in possession of Tyre and Sidon; but it is more likely 
that this was done by Demetrius's lieutenants in those parts, than by Demetrius 
himself in person: for, according to all other histories, Demetrius's wars in 
Greece detsitied htm there all this year, and also the next. 

An. 2it5. Ptolemy Sola- 10. J — For the Athenians having revolted from Deme- 
trius,' after the reduction of the Messenians (which had been the work of the 
former year,) he employed a whole year in the siege of Athens, and, at length, 
by famine, forced them to a surrender. 

After Demetrius had settled his affairs at Athens,* he formed a design for the 
subduing of the Lacedemonians, and, having overthrown ihem in two battles^ 
would certainly have succeeded in the enterprise, but that when he was going 
to make an assault upon the city of Lacedemon, and must in all likelihood nave 
taken it, a message came to him, that Lysimachus having with a great army 
invaded his territories in Aasia. and had taken from him all the cities which he 
had in those parts; and immediately after that another, that Ptolemy had made 
a descent upon Cyprus, and taken from him all that island, except only the city 
of Salamine, into which his mother, his wife, and children, were retired, ana 
that he pressed that place with a hard sieee. All these grievous tidings coming 
one upon the back of the other, drew back Demetrius (mm LacedemoU to look 
after hia other affairs, when he was just ready to have taken that city. And not 
long after he had an account that Salamine was also lost. But Ptolemy was so 
generous, that on his mastering the place, he sent him his mother, and his wife 
and children, without ransom, with all the persons, equipage, and ediicts, that 
belonged to them, adding also several magnificent presents, and all manner of 
honour at their dismission. And when Ptolemy had thus made himself master 
of Cyprus, then most likely was it that Tyre and Sidon fell into his hands also, 
it not being possible, that after the loss ol* Cyprus, Demetrius could any longer 
keep them. 

At the same time, It seems most likely, Demetrius also lost Citicia to Seleu- 
cus: for from this time we find the latter only in the possession of tliis province, 
and all the cities in it: and no time seems more proper for Seleucus to have 
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seized it, than when this declension of Demetrius's foitunes in those eastam 
parts had put it out of his power any longer to defend it against him. 

An^ 9M. Ptolemy SoUr 11.] — Hie contest* g^g on between Antipater and 
Alexander, the sons* of Cassander, about the kingdom of Macedon, and Thessa- 
lonice, the mother of both, favouring the youngest son, this so exasperated An- 
tipater, the eldest of them, against her, that, in an impious rage, he fell upon 
her, and sl^w her with his own hands, netwithstandiAg she earnestly suppli- 
cated to him, by the breasts with which she had nourished him, to spare her 
life. This accident gave a faTourable turn to the fortunes of Demetrius. For 
Alexander, the other brother, to be revenged on Antipater for this horrid fact, 
called in Demetrius to his assistance; which opened him a way to the throne 
of Macedon. For the wicked parricide of Antipater, in murdering his mother, 
having created a general detestation of him, by the time Demetnus had with 
his army reached the borders of Macedon, he was deserted of all men, and 
forced to fly into Thracia, where he soon after perished in banishment Alex- 
ander, being thus rid of his, brother, desired to be rid of Demetrius also; in 
order whereto he laid a design to cut him off, which Demetrius having notice 
of, was beforehand with him, and first cut off Alexander, by slaying him at an 
entertainment, in the same manner as Alexander had laid the plot to have slain 
him, and thereon got the kingdom of Macedon in his stead, where he reigned 
seven years, till another cross turn of fortune threw him again out of that king- 
dom, and a while after he was cast out of every thing else that he had been 
possessed of. 

By the death of Thessalonice and her two sons, the whole royal family of 
Philip king of Macedon was utterly extirpated, as that of Alexander had been 
before in the death of Alexander ^gas and Hercules his sons. And so these 
two kings, who by their oppressive and destructive wars had made many trar 
gedies in other princes' families, had them all at length, by the iust ordination 
of Providence, brought home to their own, both Philip and Alexander, their 
wives, and all that were descended of them, dying violent deaths. 

jJn. 293. Ptolemy Soter 12.] — ^About this time Seleucus built Selucia on the 
Tigris,' at the distance of forty miles from Babylon. It was placed on the 
western side of that river, over against the place where now Bagdad stands on 
the eastern side, which soon grew to be a very great city. For Pliny* tells us 
it had in it six hundred thousand inhabitants, and there are not mueh above 
one hundred thousand more in London, which is now (waiving the fsibulous 
account which is given of Nankin in China^ beyond all dispute me biggest city 
in the world. For, by reason of the breaking down of the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, the country near Babylon being drowned, and the branch of that river 
which passed through the middle of the city, being shallowed and rendered 
unnavigable, this made the situation of Babylon by this time so veiy inconve- 
nient, that when this new city was built, it soon drained the other (^ all its inhabi- 
tants. For it being situated much more commodiously, and by the founder made 
the metropolis of all the provinces of his empire beyond the Euphrates, and the 
place of his residence, wnenever he came into those parts, in the same manoer 
as Antioch was for the other provinces which were on this side that river, tor 
the sake of these advantages, the Babylonians in great numbers left their old 
habitations, and flocked to Sileucia. And, besides Seleucus having called this 
city by his own name, and designed it for an eminent monument thereof in 
after ages, gave it many privileges above the other cities of the east, the better 
to make it answer this purpose; and these were a farther invitation to the Ba- 
bylonians to transplant themselves to it And by these means, in a short time 
uter the building of Seleucia, Babylon became wholly desolated, so that nothinjf^ 
was left remaining of it but its walls. And therefore Pliny^ tells us, " That it 
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was exhausted of its inhabitants, and brought to desolalion, by the neighbour- 
hood of Seleucia on Ihe Tigris, which Seleocus Nicator huitt there on purpose 
for this end." And Strabo' saith ihe same, aa doth also Pausanias in his Area- 
dies, wliere he tells us, "That Babylon, once the greatest city that the sun 
ever saw, had in this lime li. e, about the middle of the second century)' no- 
thing left but its walls." These remained long after. For Ihe sp«ee within 
being made a park by Ihe Parthian kings, for Ihe keeping of wild beasts in it for 
their hunting, the walls were kept up to serve for a fence to the enclosure; and in 
this state it was in Jerome's time, who lived in the tburth centiuy. For he tells 
us,' " That excepting the walls, which were repaired for the enclosing of the wild 
beasts that there were kept, all within was desolation:" ond in another place,' 
" That Babylon was nothing else, in his lime, but a chase for wild beasts, kept 
within the compass of its ancient walls, for the hunting of the king," that is, of 
Persia. For, after the Parthians, there reigned in Jerome's time, over those coun- 
tries, a race of Persian kings, and continued there to the time of the Saracen em- 
pire, b^ whom they were extinguished. When or how those walls became demol- 
ished IS no where said, no wnter for several hundred years after Jerome's lime 
speaking any more of this place. The first after him that makes mention of it is 
Benjamin, a Jew of Tudela in Navarre, who, in his Itinerary, wliich he wrote 
near six hundred years since (for he died in the year of our Lord 117-J,) tells 
us, that he was upon the place where this old city formerly stood, and found it 
then wholly deifolated and destroyed: only he saith,' " Some ruins of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's palace were then slill remaining, bill men were afraid to go near to them, 
bv reason of the many serpents and scorpions that were then in the place." 
"Texeira, a Portuguese, in the description of his Travels from India to Italy," 
tells us, " That there was nothing then remaining of this old and famous city, 
but only some few footsteps of it; and Ihat there was no place in all that country 
less frequented than that tract of ground whereon it formerly stood." And 
Rauwolf, a German titiveller, who passed that way in the year trf our Lord 1B74, 
tells us the same thing. His words are as follows:' " The village of Elugo lieth 
on the place where formerly old Babylon, the metropolis of Chaldea, did stand. 
The harbour lieth a quarter of a league off, whereunto those used lo go that in- 
tend to travel by land, to the famous city of Ba^idad, which is situated farther 
to the east, on the River Tigris, at a day and a half's distajice. This country 
is so dry and barren, that it cannot be tilled, and so bare, that I should have 
doubted very much whether this potent and powerful city (which once was the 
most stately and famous one in the world, situated in the pleasant and fruitful 
country of Sinar) did stand there, if I should not have known it by its siluaton, 
and several ancient delicate antiquities, that still are standing hereabout in great 
desolation. First, by the old bridge which was laid over the Euphrates, whereof 
there are some pieces and arches still remaining, built of burnt brick, and so 
strong that it is admirable. — Just before the village of Elugo ia tlie bill whereon 
the castle did stand, in a plain, whereon you may still see some ruins of the 
fortification, which is quite demolished and uninhabited. Behind il, and pretty 
near to it, did stand the tower of Babylon. This we see still, and it is half a 
league in diameter, but it is so mightily ruined and low, and so full of vene- 
mous reptiles, that have bored holes through it, that one may not come near it 
within half a mile, but only in two months in the winter, when they come not 
out of their holes. Among these reptiles, there are chiefly some, in the Persian 
language called eglo by the inhabitants, that are very poisonous; they are bi^er 
than our lizards," ike. Ail which ruins, here mentioned by Rauwolf, are no 
doubt the same which Benjamin of Tudela saith were the ruins of the palace 
of Nebuchadnezzar, Ihat is, the old palace, which stood on the eastern side of 
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the riven for it is of that onl^ that Benjamin and Rauwolf speak. Of the ruinf 
of Babylon on the western side, where the new palace stood which Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself built, neither of them do take any notice. All this put together 
shows how fully and exactly hath been fulfilled all that which the prophet 
Isaiah prophesied of this place. For his words concerning it are as follow: 
({saiah xiiL 19 — ^22.)-r—" And Babylon the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees' excellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomor<i 
rah; it shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in froin generation to 
generation; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there: neither shall me shepherds 
make their folds there: but wild beasta of the desert shall lie there, and theif 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and sat3rrB 
shall dai^ce there, and the wild beast of the island shall ciy in their desouite 
housesj ^d dragons in their pleasant palaces; and her time is near to come, and 
her days shall not be prolonged." Thus far Isaiah: and besides this, there ar^ 
several other prophecies in the other prophets to the same purpose, which have 
been already taken notice of. It must be acknowledged, that there is mention 
made of Babylon, as of a city standing long af\er the time where I have placed 
its desolation, as in Lucan,* Philostratus,* and others. But in all those authors, 
and wherever else we find Babylon spoken of as a ciiy in being after the tim^ 
of Seleucus Nicator, it must be understood, not of old Babylon on the Euphrates,' 
but of Seleucia on the Tigris* For as that succeeded in the dignity and grant 
deur of old Babylon, so also did it in its name. At first it was called Seleucia 
!Qabylonia, that is, the Babylonic Seleucia, or Seleucia of the province of Baby- 
lon, to distinguish it from the other Seleucias which were elsewhere, and after 
that Babylonia simply,^ and at length Babylon.* That Lucan, by his Babylon, 
in the nrst book of his Pharsalia, means none other th^ Seleucia, or the new 
Sabylon, is plain. For he there speaks of it as the metropolis of the Parthian 
kingdom, where the trqphies of Grains were hung up after the vanc^uishing of 
the Romans at Garrh^ which can be understood only of the Seleucian or new 
Babylon, and not of the old. For that new Babylon only was the seat of the 
Parmian kings, but the old Babylon never. And in another place, where ha 
makes mention of this Babylon, (t . e. book vi. 50,) he describes it as surrounded 
by the Tigris in the same manner as Antioch was by the Qrontes: but it wai 
the Seleucian or the new Babylon, and not the dd, that stood upon the Ticris. 
And as tp Philostratus, when he brings his Apollonius ^the Don Quixote of his 
romance) to the royal seat of the Parthian ki^g, which was at that time at 
Seleucia, then called Babvlon, he was led by that name into this gross blunder* 
as to mistake it for the old Babylon; and therefore,' in the describing of it, he 
gives us the same description which he found given of old Babylon, in Hero-. 
dotus, Diodorus Siculus, atraho, aiid other writers. But it is no unusual thing 
for romancers often to make blunders and mistakes in geography of the places 
where they lay the scenes of their fables; and that the whole stoiy oi Apollonius 
Tyaneus, as written by Philostratns, is no more than a romance, and a fable, is 
well known. And perchance the giving of the name of Babylon to Seleucia 
was that which gave rise to the present vulgar error, that Bagdad is now situated 
in the v^ry place where formerly old Babylon stood. For when Bagdad wai 
first built, it truly was upon the same plat of ground where forroerfy Seleu^ 
cia or new Babylon stood/ For as old Babylon was exhausted by Seleucia, so 
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jAerward was Seleucia by Cicsephon and AJmadayen, ajid these two again by 
3agdad; it being the humour of the princes of those agei, to build new cities to 
9e the monuments of their names, and to desolate old ones in the neigbboiir* 
aood for the peopling of them. By this means, Seleucia, being reduced to a 
desolaton, as well as Babylon, at the time when Abu Jaafar Almansur, caliph 
or emperor of the Saracens, begun his reign (which was in the year of our 
Lord 754,) it had nothing upon it but the cell of a Christian montf, called Dad, 
and a garden adjoining it: from whence it had the name of Ba^ad, that is, in 
the language of that country, the garden of Dad. And upon this place was the 
city first btiiti,' which hath ever since been called by this name of Bagdad. 
For the same Almansur being resolved, out of dislike to Hashemia, where bis 
predecessor before resided, to buUd a new city, to be tije capital seat of his em- 
pire, chose that place for it where this garden lay; and there, in the year of 
our Lord 762, erected this city upon the ver^ foundations on which formerly 
Seleucia bad stood, on the west side of the Tigris. But, not long after, it wa« 
translated over to the other side, and there it at present stands, about three milea 
above the place where Ctesephoo was formerly situated on the same aide of the 
river, that is, on the eastern side; and that which was first built on the western 
side is now no more than a suburb to it. This city, from the reign of Almansur, 
was for many years the capital of the Saracen empire, and slill remains a place 
of great note m the east. But Ihey are much mistaken who think it the same 
with old Babylon; for that was upon the Euphrates, but Bagdad is upon the 
Tigris, at the distance of forty miles from the place where that old city stood, 

Seleucus built many other cities, botli in the Greater and Lesser Asia; ajxtefio 
of which he called Autioch,' from the name of Antiochus his father; nine Scleu^ 
cia, from his own name; six Laodlcea, from the name of Laodice, his mother, 
three Apamea, from Apama, his first wife; and one Stratonicea, Irom Stratonice, 
his last wife; in all which he planted the Jews,' giving them equal privileges and 
immunities with the Greeks and Macedonians, especially at Antioch in Syria; 
where they settled in great numherB, and became almost as considerable a part 
of that city as they were at Alexandria. And frnm hence it was that the Jewa 
became dispersed all over Syria and the Lesser Asia. Li the eastern countries 
beyond the Euphrates they had been setded before, ever since the Assyrian 
and Babylonian captivities, and there multiplied in great numbers. But it was 
Seleucus Nicator that first gave them Betllemcnts m those provinces of Asia, 
which are on this side the Euphrates. For they having been ven^ faithful and 
serviceable to bim in his wars, and other trusts and interests, he lor this reason 
gave them these privileges through all the cities which he built. But it seems 
most likely that they were the Babybnish Jews that first engaged him to be 
thus favourable to this people. For the Jews of Palestine being under Ptolemy, 
were not in a capacity to be serviceable to him. But Babylon being the place 
where he laid the tirat foundations of his power, and the Jews in those parts 
being as numerous as the Jews of Palestine, if not more, it is most likely that 
there they unanimously adhered to his interest, and were the prime slength 
that he had for the advancement of it; and that for this reason he ever after 
showed so much favour to them: and it is scarce probable, that any thing less 
than tliis could be a sufficient cause to procure sucn great privileges from him, 
as he afterward gave to all of thai nation. 

Jin. 2^2. Ptokmy Saler 13.] — Simon the Just, high-priest of the Jews, dying 
efler he had been nine years in that olhce,* left behind bim a son called Ooia,Bi 
but he being an infant, and therelbre incapable of succeeding in the high-priest- 
hood, Eleazer, the brother of Simon,' was substituted high-priest ia his stead. 
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This Simon, as he had by the uprightness of his actions, and the rigbteousnest 
of his conversation, both towahl God and man, merited the surname of the 
'Just, so also was he in all respects a very extraordinary person: which the cha- 
racter given of him in the finieth chapter of Ecdesiasbcus sufficiently shows'. 
There, many of his good works, for the benefit both of the church and state of 
the Jews, are mentioned with their due praise. But his chiefest woik was the 
finishing of the Canon of the scriptures of the Old Testament What was done 
herein by Ezra hath been before related. The books afterward added, were the 
two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Malachi. Iliat these 
could not be put into the Canon by Ezra is plain; for four of those books aie^ 
upon just erounds, supposed to have been written by himself (that is, the two 
books of Chronicles, and the books of Ezra and Esther,) and the bode of Ne- 
hemiah was written after his time, and so most likely was the book of Malachi 
also: and therefore a latter time must be assigned for their insertion into the 
Canon, and none is more likely than that of Simon the Just, who is said to 
have been the last of the men of the great synagogue.* For what the Jews 
call the great synagogue were a number of elders amounting to one hundred 
and twenty, who, succeeding some after others, in a continued series, fiiozo the 
return of the Jews asain into Judea, after the Babylonish captivity, to the time 
of Simon the Just, laboured in the restoring of the Jewish church and state m 
that country^ in order whereto, the holy scriptures bein? the rule they were ia 
go by, their chief care and study was to make a true collection of those scrip- 
tures, and publish them accurately to the people. Ezra, and the men of the 
great synagogue that lived in his time, completed the work as I have said. And 
as to what remained farther to be done in it, where can we better place the 
performing of it, and the ending and finishing of the whole thereby, than id 
that time where those men of me great synagogue ended that were employed 
therein, that is, in the time of Simon the Just, who was the last of them? And 
that, especially since there are some particulars in those books which seem ne- 
cessarily to refer down to times as late as those of Alexander the Great, if not 
later. For, in the third chapter of the first book of Chronicles, we have the 
cenealogy of the sons of Zerubbabel, carried down for so many descents after 
him, as may well be thought, to reach the time of Alexander and in the bode 
of Nehemiah, chap. zii. ver, 22, we have the days of Jaddua spoken of, as of 
days past; but Jaddua oudived Alexander two years. I acknowledge these pas- 
sages to have been interpolated passa^s, both put in after the time of Ezra, 
and after the time of Nehemiah (who were the writers of those books,) by 
those who completed the Canon. To say they were inserted by those holy men 
themselves who wrote the books, the chronoloey of their history will not bean 
for then they must have lived down beyond uiose times which those passages 
refer us to; but this is inconsistent with what is written of them. And to say 
that they were put in by any other than those, who, by the direction of the Holy 
Spirit of God, completed the Canon of the scriptures, will be to derogate from 
their excellency; and, therefore, we must conclude, that, since Simon the Just 
was the last of those tiiat were employed in this work, it was by him that the 
last finishing hand was put thereto, and that it was in his time, and under his 
presidency, and chiefly Dy hh direction, that the Canon of the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, by which we now receive them, was perfectea, and 
finally setded in the Jewish church. And thus far having brought down this 
history through the scripture times, till the Canon of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament was fully perfected, I shall here end the first part of it After this 
followed the Mishnical times,* that is, the times of traditions. Hitherto the 
scriptures were the only rule of faith and manners which God's people studied: 

1 Boe Maimonidet and the re«t of the Rabbina, wbo all aav, tliat Um men of Um gretC qrntf^fa* wert a 
haiidred and twenty peraona, and that SlnMn the Juat waa tba laat of tbem. 

S Bee David Oaots in Zemaeb David, and the real of tlM Jewiata wiitan, bjr wbom all tiKwa, wio, llvlnf 
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but thenceforth traditions beean to be regarded, till at length they overbore the 
word of God itself, as we find in our Saviour's time. Tha collection of those 
traditions they call, the Mishnah, that is, the second law, and those who deli- 
vered and taught them were styled the Mishnical doctors. From the death of 
Simon the Just their time l)egan, and they continued to be known by that name, 
till Sabbi Judah Hakkadosh collected all those traditions together, and wrote 
4iiem into the book which they call the Mishnah; which waf done tfbout one' 
hundred and fifty years after Christ, as hath been above related. The ages 4ii 
which they flourished, tUl Uie time of Christ, shall be the subject of the lecoiDd 
part of this history. 
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